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HIS  BOOK  is  intended  as  a 
reflection  of  an  age  of  vital  controversy.  At  no  time  in  recent  years 
have  college  students  been  as  absorbed  in  public  problems  as  they 
are  today;  only  in  the  past  few  years  have  they  been  so  inescapably 
confronted  with  questions  profoundly  affecting  their  well-being 
and  their  future.  Not  many  students,  however,  are  equipped  to  deal 
with  controversy.  Most  of  them  bring  into  the  classroom  habits  of 
thought  so  fixed,  so  conditioned  by  their  early  environment,  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  them  to  be  impartial  judges  in  any  question. 

Straight  thinking,  then,  is  the  first  necessity;  for  only  when  the 
student  can  think  clearly  and  logically  can  he  begin  to  realize  how 
subtly  his  prejudices  have  been  ruling  him,  how  they  are  preventing 
his  exercise  of  rational  judgment.  For  this  reason  we  have  opened  the 
book  with  a  group  of  essays  illustrating  the  methods  and  uses  of  the 
two  kinds  of  reasoning.  This  is  followed  by  a  second  introductory 
section  designed  to  show  the  student  how  public  opinion  is  formed, 
and  enable  him  to  recognize  the  appeals  by  which  his  everyday 
judgments  are  colored.  Once  he  has  been  put  on  his  guard,  and  once 
he  has  acquired  good  mental  habits,  he  is  ready  to  deal  with  adult 
problems.  Aware  of  his  own  prejudices,  he  will  be  able  to  detect 
those  of  others,  and  to  approach  serious  controversies  intelligently 
and  with  a  critical  mind.  Writing  will  come  far  more  easily  to  him 
when  he  has  discovered  the  meaning  of  clarity  and  has  begun  firmly 
to  lay  aside  his  former  emotional  biases.  His  themes  will  be  the 
record  of  his  revaluations. 

The  idea  of  controversy  dominates  the  central  sections  of  the  book. 
We  have  placed  side  by  side  essays,  documents,  speeches,  reviews. 
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letters,  and  editorials  with  conflicting  points  of  view.  In  every  case  the 
opinion  is  balanced  by  a  sufficient  body  of  fact  to  give  the  student  an 
independent  basis  for  personal  judgment.  Since  he  cannot  agree  with 
all  opinions  simultaneously,  but  is  in  effect  acting  as  a  judge  at  a 
public  trial,  he  must  weigh  opinions  against  facts  and  against  each 
other.  When  he  has  developed  a  position  of  his  own,  he  will  be  eager 
to  talk  about  it.  And  this  is  the  stuff  that  weekly  themes  are  made  of. 

It  is  our  assumption  that  the  newly  acquired  equipment  of  the 
student  is  best  adapted  to  dealing  with  relatively  immediate  and 
concrete  data.  Section  III  therefore  begins  with  the  Federal  Theater, 
a  subject  of  contemporary  interest  and  significance;  passes  next  to  the 
controversy  which  raged  over  the  Scopes  Trial  in  the  middle  twen- 
ties; and  concludes  with  America's  entrance  into  the  World  War,  an 
event  far  enough  removed  in  time  to  be  a  bone  of  contention  among 
professional  historians.  All  these  fixed  points  along  the  vanishing 
perspective  of  history  have  this  in  common:  their  implications  are  of 
great  significance  to  contemporary  thought. 

When  he  is  able  to  write  satisfactorily  on  such  subjects  as  these, 
when  he  has  learned  how  to  evaluate  opinion  in  terms  of  facts  with 
which  he  is  familiar,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  student  can  under- 
take the  more  difficult  task  of  dealing  with  theory.  Because  the  vital 
problems  of  the  twentieth  century  are  more  often  political  than  re- 
ligious or  ethical.  Section  IV  deals  with  the  competing  political 
systems  of  the  present  day.  And  from  political  theory  the  student 
moves  on  one  step  when  he  tackles  the  relatively  simple  problems  of 
artistic  judgment  raised  by  the  two  plays  and  their  accompanying 
reviews  in  Section  V. 

Up  to  this  point  the  opinions  and  facts  among  which  the  student 
has  been  asked  to  make  his  way  have  been  selected  with  a  view  to 
representativeness.  He  has  been  acquiring  ideas  as  a  preliminary  step 
to  the  writing  of  short  papers,  but  those  ideas  have  already  been 
sifted  for  him,  and  put  in  strategic  places  where  their  significance  is 
manifest.  With  the  research  paper,  the  natural  culmination  of  a 
course  in  writing  from  ideas,  he  is  turned  loose  to  do  an  independent 
job  on  a  subject  near  to  his  own  interests.  Nothing  is  sifted  and 
selected  for  him  here.  Now  he  must  gather  his  own  facts,  summarize 
a  body  of  opinion  even  more  various  and  contradictory  than  he  has 
encountered  in  the  laboratory  sections  of  the  text,  and  organize  his 
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findings  into  a  more  comprehensive  paper  than  he  has  previously 
been  expected  to  write.  Section  VI  is  intended  as  a  practical,  un- 
pedantic  account  of  how  one  such  paper  was  written.  The  successive 
steps  are  followed  in  some  detail;  the  full  notes  from  which  the  final 
paper  was  made  are  reprinted  verbatim,  and  the  finished  paper, 
fully  documented,  serves  as  a  yardstick  by  which  the  student  can 
check  the  importance  of  the  preliminary  work. 

There  is  ample  material  in  the  book  for  a  full  semester's  course 
in  writing.  The  instructor  will  find,  however,  that  these  materials 
may  be  profitably  supplemented  by  daily  newspapers,  magazines, 
movies,  and  radio  programs,  as  well  as  by  the  books  which  the 
student's  interest  in  a  specific  problem  may  stimulate  him  to  read. 
The  rationale  of  the  text,  its  basic  principle  of  controversial  opinion, 
makes  it  peculiarly  adaptable  to  this  use  of  additional  material  from 
the  living  currents  of  opinion  in  any  month  in  any  year.  In  con- 
nection with  Section  II,  for  example,  students  might  be  asked  to 
compare  a  news  story  from  the  Hearst  press  with  one  on  the  same 
event  from  the  Socialist  Call  or  the  Daily  Worker.  The  New  Republic 
or  The  Nation  editorials  might  be  checked  against  those  of  the 
Commonweal  or  the  Christian  Century  or  the  New  Masses.  Polit- 
ical radio  speeches,  either  local  or  foreign,  would  help  to  make  im- 
mediate and  urgent  the  problems  of  Section  IV.  Since  no  year  seems 
free  of  its  war  scare,  the  blaze  of  publicity  attending  any  such  event 
could  be  used  to  illuminate  the  historical  spectacle  of  America 
entering  the  World  War.  Movies  will  prove  invaluable  in  training 
the  student  to  make  artistic  judgments  and  in  giving  him  bases  for 
comparison  between  stage  and  screen  as  dramatic  media.  It  is 
our  belief,  based  upon  experiments  with  the  method  of  this  text  in 
composition  courses  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  that  there  is  no 
problem  of  contemporary  or  historical  significance  which  cannot 
be  approached  with  some  profit,  using  the  method  of  this  book  as  a 
guide. 

The  Editors 
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.N  A  GOOD  exposition  clear 
thinking  lies  beneath  pleasing  qualities  of  $tyle,  careful  diction,  and 
persuasiveness  of  presentation;  and  it  is  more  important  than  these. 
Without  clarity  the  best  efforts  of  a  writer  will  fail  to  persuade  his 
audience,  just  as  an  illogical  argument  will  not  convince  a  cool  and 
intelligent  judge  in  a  court  of  law.  Indeed,  it  is  perhaps  useful  to 
think  of  exposition  as  the  transfer  of  a  well-reasoned  argument  for 
an  idea  or  a  point  of  view  from  the  mind  to  the  written  word.  Not 
all  the  articles  and  essays  in  the  following  sections  are  logically  de- 
veloped, and  the  essays  in  this  first  section  have  therefore  been  chosen 
because  they  do  illustrate  clear  thinking  and  may  serve  to  help  the 
student  thread  his  way  through  some  of  the  more  difficult  pages  of 
subsequent  sections. 

Though  clear  thinking  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  achieve,  the  rules 
which  it  must  obey  are  relatively  simple.  There  are  only  two  methods 
of  reasoning,  and  if  we  learn  to  keep  within  their  limits  we  shall  not 
only  have  mastered  the  first  requisite  of  good  exposition,  but  we  shall 
have  developed  our  intellects  into  highly  useful  tools. 

Let  us  say,  for  example,  that  all  students  who  work  hard  will  pass; 
John  works  hard;  therefore  John  will  pass.  We  might  develop  this 
argument  into  an  expository  theme  by  presenting  our  general  state- 
ment in  an  introductory  paragraph,  following  it  with  paragraphs 
which  describe  John's  personality  and  habits  of  study,  and  conclud- 
ing with  a  paragraph  predicting  his  success.  If  we  began  our  argu- 
ment with  a  general  statement  of  alternatives,  as  either  hard  wor\ 
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or  natural  intelligence  makes  a  good  student,  the  process  of  reason- 
ing would  become  more  complex,  but  it  would  remain  fundamen- 
tally the  same. 

It  is  this  process  of  reasoning  from  the  general  to  the  particular 
which  characterizes  James  Harvey  Robinson's  essay  "On  Indiffer- 
ence to  Scientific  Truth"  and  Bertrand  Russell's  "A  Free  Man's 
Worship."  Robinson  begins  with  the  general  statement  that  "Any 
most  familiar  object  will  suddenly  turn  strange  when  we  look  it 
straight  in  the  face,"  and  proceeds  to  show  how  this  applies  to  the 
truths  of  science;  while  Russell  shows  by  the  same  process,  though  in 
a  much  more  complex  case,  that  since  the  world  as  seen  by  science 
is  empty  of  spiritual  value  we  must  create  our  own  values.  Careful 
study  of  these  essays  will  show  that  the  ideas  they  express  are  co- 
herently and  clearly  presented,  that  they  are  equally  logical  in 
structure,  though  the  second  is  far  more  moving  and  appealing  than 
the  first.  The  method  used  in  these  essays  is  called  deductive  because 
a  conclusion  is  deduced  from  the  general  statements  made  at  the 
start  of  the  chain  of  reasoning. 

But  the  deductive  method  contains  one  dangerous  pitfall  for  the 
unwary:  the  conclusion  may  be  logical  and  at  the  same  time  false. 
Thus  it  might  be  argued  that  all  fraternity  men  are  good  students; 
John  is  a  fraternity  man;  therefore  John  is  a  good  student.  Now  John 
may  or  may  not  be  a  good  student,  but  in  either  case  the  reason  is  not 
likely  to  be  that  he  is  a  fraternity  man.  The  trouble  with  the  proposi- 
tion is  that  the  general  statement  with  which  it  begins  is  untrue.  The 
conclusion  which  we  drew  is  valid  but  not  necessarily  true;  and  this 
means  that  when  the  deductive  method  is  used  in  thinking  and  ex- 
position the  general  statement  must  be  true  if  the  conclusion  is  to  be 
true.  Most  themes  and  most  professional  expository  writing  are 
presented  in  large  part  deductively,  and  it  is  therefore  of  primary 
importance  to  remember  this  simple  rule. 

If  we  reverse  this  process  and  think  from  the  particular  to  the 
general  we  call  our  method  inductive.  This  means  that  we  begin  with 
a  particular  case,  try  to  find  others  like  it,  and  draw  a  conclusion 
based  upon  our  evidence.  When  the  Institute  of  Public  Opinion  con- 
ducts a  national  poll  it  follows  the  inductive  method.  Taking  sample 
opinions  from  persons  of  all  classes  and  occupations  of  society  in  a 
very  large  number  of  communities,  the  Institute  may  find,  for 
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example,  that  a  large  majority  are  in  favor  of  retaining  the  admin- 
istration at  Washington,  and  it  then  concludes  that  the  American 
people  are  behind  their  President.  We  might  write  a  theme  about 
a  campus  problem  inductively.  Suppose  that  w^e  are  especially  in- 
terested in  the  question  whether  students  who  work  for  their  meals 
have  time  enough  to  study.  We  might  begin  our  theme  with  a  para- 
graph stating  the  problem,  proceed  with  several  paragraphs  describ- 
ing cases  of  students  of  our  acquaintance  who  find  that  they  do  have 
enough  time,  and  conclude  that  in  general  our  evidence  indicates 
that  working  for  meals  does  not  interfere  with  study. 

The  inductive  method,  thinking  and  arguing  from  particular  cases 
to  general  rules,  is  the  method  of  science.  The  essay  by  Julian  Huxley, 
"The  Inheritance  of  Acquired  Characters,"  deals,  the  student  will 
discover,  with  the  evidence  for  a  general  truth  of  biology.  It  was 
formerly  thought  that  biological  evolution  must  depend  upon  the 
inheritance  of  characteristics  acquired  by  response  to  environment; 
but  when  large  bodies  of  new  evidence  are  brought  forward  it  be- 
comes clear  that  such  is  not  the  fact.  The  old  generalization  must  be 
revised  to  fit  the  new  evidence. 

The  danger  inherent  in  inductive  reasoning  is  similar  to  the 
danger  we  find  in  deductive  reasoning,  but  is  not  the  same.  Whereas 
in  the  latter  case  the  truth  of  a  conclusion  depends  upon  the  truth 
of  the  generalization  with  which  we  begin,  in  inductive  reason- 
ing the  conclusion  is  never  absolutely  true.  It  is  relatively  true, 
or  it  is  true  so  far  as  our  evidence  goes;  but  it  is  always  subject 
to  revision  if  new  evidence  turns  up.  The  persuasiveness  of  an 
inductive  exposition  therefore  depends  upon  the  care  with  which 
we  assemble  and  present  our  facts.  If  some  of  our  evidence  is  un- 
comfortably opposed  to  the  conclusion  which  we  had  hoped  to  draw, 
we  must  face  it  honestly,  and  show  either  that  the  conclusion  is 
generally  true  anyway,  or  that  the  conclusion  must  be  modified  to 
some  extent. 

Many  of  the  best  expositions,  and  most  long  ones,  combine  the 
deductive  and  inductive  methods.  Charles  A.  Beard's  "Whither 
Mankind?"  for  example,  argues  that  "Under  the  machine  and 
science,  the  love  of  beauty,  the  sense  of  mystery,  and  the  motive  of 
compassion  —  sources  of  aesthetics,  religion,  and  humanism  —  are  not 
destroyed"  by  deducing  particular  conclusions  from  general  truths; 
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but  in  each  case  notice  that  he  produces  evidence  for  these  generaUza- 
tions  and  tries  to  estabhsh  them  inductively.  We  might  combine  the 
two  methods  to  construct  a  simple  theme  about  habits  o£  study. 
Our  opening  paragraphs  would  present  the  problem  of  the  difficulties 
of  studying  to  the  best  advantage,  indicating  the  probability  that 
students  who  have  the  most  regular  habits  are  the  best  students.  We 
could  then  proceed  to  give  particular  cases  where  students  who  have 
such  regular  habits  have  been  successful,  and  establish  the  general 
rule  on  the  basis  of  these  facts.  We  would  then  be  in  a  position  to 
argue  about  the  case  of  a  particular  person  or  group  of  persons  who 
especially  interested  us,  and  here  we  could  use  the  deductive  method. 
In  reading  the  essays  in  this  first  section  it  will  be  well  to  keep  in 
mind  the  limits  which  exposition  must  accept  and  to  follow  each 
argument  from  this  point  of  view.  Though  the  essays  deal  with  sub- 
jects of  general  interest,  they  have  been  selected  primarily,  we  repeat, 
as  examples  of  the  logic  of  exposition,  and  will  best  serve  their  pur- 
pose if  the  student  masters  the  methods  which  they  follow  so  that 
he  can  apply  them  in  reading  the  subsequent  essays  and  in  writing 
his  own  papers. 


JAMES  HARVEY  ROBINSON 


On  Indifference  to  Scientific 
Truth' 


/YnY  most  familiar  object  will 
suddenly  turn  strange  when  we  look  it  straight  in  the  face.  As 
we  repeat  some  common  word,  or  regard  keenly  the  features  of 
an  intimate  friend  they  are  no  longer  what  we  took  them  to  be.  Were 
it  not  for  our  almost  unlimited  capacity  for  taking  things  for  granted 
we  should  realize  that  we  are  encompassed  with  countless  mysteries, 
which  might  oppress  our  hearts  beyond  endurance  did  not  custom 
and  incuriosity  veil  the  depths  of  our  careless  ignorance. 

That  I  am  "I"  to  myself  and  "you"  to  all  my  readers,  who  are  each 
of  them  "I"  to  himself  is  on  contemplation  a  perturbing  circumstance. 
That  the  printed  characters  on  this  page  should  stir  ideas  in  you  is 
no  easy  matter  to  explain,  and  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  tell  us 
why  we  and  the  earth  so  inerrantly  attract  one  another.  Yet  these 
can  hardly  be  called  mysteries  to  most  of  us;  so  inured  are  we  to 
personality,  writing  and  weight  that  they  are  scarcely  observed  com- 
monplaces. 

Those  to  whom  a  commonplace  appears  to  be  extraordinary  are 
very  rare,  but  they  are  very  precious,  since  they,  and  they  alone,  have 
built  up  our  minds.  It  is  they  who  through  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years  have  gradually  enriched  human  thought  and  widened  the  gap 
that  separates  man  from  his  animal  relations.  Without  them  the  mind 
as  we  know  it  would  never  have  come  into  existence.  They  are  the 
creators  of  human  intelligence.  The  mass  of  mankind  must  perforce 
wait  for  some  specially  wide-eyed  individual  to  point  out  to  them 

^  From  The  Humanizing  of  Knowledge,  by  James  Harvey  Robinson,  copyright, 
1923,  by  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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what  they  have  hitherto  accepted  as  a  matter  of  routine  or  failed 
altogether  to  notice. 

These  mind-makers  are  the  questioners  and  seers.  We  classify  them 
roughly  as  poets,  religious  leaders,  moralists,  story-tellers,  philoso- 
phers, theologians,  artists,  scientists,  inventors.  They  all  are  dis- 
coverers and  pointers-out.  What  eludes  the  attention  of  others  catches 
theirs.  They  form  the  noble  band  of  wonderers.  Commonly  un- 
noticed things  excite  a  strange  and  compelling  curiosity  in  them,  and 
each  new  question  sets  them  on  a  fresh  quest.  They  see  where  others 
are  blind,  they  hear  where  others  are  deaf.  They  point  out  profun- 
dities, complexities,  simplicities,  involutions,  analogies,  differences  and 
dependencies  where  everything  had  seemed  as  plain  as  a  pike  staff. 

In  short,  poets,  philosophers,  religious  geniuses,  artists  and  scientists 
are  all  rare  variants  of  the  human  species,  who  emerge  here  and 
there  through  the  ages.  Sometimes  they  make  a  wide  appeal  to  their 
fellow  men;  often  they  stir  their  resentment  or  horror;  most  fre- 
quently they  suffer  neglect  and  contempt.  A  discovery  to  which  no 
one  listens  is  obviously  of  little  or  no  importance.  It  is  a  mere  private 
gratification  which  concerns  only  the  discoverer  himself.  So  the  great 
question  arises  as  to  what  determines  the  success  of  a  new  idea;  what 
establishes  its  currency  and  gives  it  a  social  significance  by  securing 
its  victory  over  ignorance  and  indifference  or  over  older  rival  and 
conflicting  beliefs  ? 

To  be  received  by  the  multitude  of  non-discoverers  an  idea  must 
obviously  be  acceptable  to  them  in  some  way  or  other.  And  what  are 
the  kinds  of  acceptability  which  promote  the  wide  dissemination  and 
the  firm  and  prolonged  tenure  of  beliefs?  This  is  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  of  all  questions  involved  in  human  progress  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  answer.  Indeed  I  scarcely  think 
that  anyone  is  in  a  position  as  yet  to  answer  it. 

For  one  thing,  our  acceptance  or  rejection  of  an  idea  or  new  bit  of 
knowledge  depends  on  unconscious  and  subterranean  situations 
which  are  still  very  ill-understood.  These  are  not  amenable  to  logic  as 
commonly  understood,  but  have  a  mysterious,  pigheaded  logic  of 
their  own. 

There  is  also  a  heavily  personal  element  in  belief.  "Truth,"  as 
Lowell  ingeniously  puts  it,  "is  said  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  a  well  for 
the  very  reason,  perhaps,  that  whoever  looks  down  in  search  of  her 
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sees  only  his  own  image  at  the  bottom,  and  is  persuaded  not  only 
that  he  has  seen  the  goddess,  but  that  she  is  far  better-looking  than 
he  had  imagined."  Lecky,  in  his  justly  famous  History  of  Ration- 
alism, written  toward  sixty  years  ago,  was  in  no  position  to  reckon 
with  even  such  knowledge  as  we  now  have  of  the  so-called  Un- 
conscious. But  he  reached  the  true  conclusion  that  in  the  general 
alterations  of  opinions,  "definite  arguments  are  the  symptoms  and 
pretexts,  but  seldom  the  causes  of  the  change,"  and  that  "reasoning 
which  in  one  age  would  make  no  impression  whatever,  in  the  next 
age  is  received  with  enthusiastic  applause."  ^ 

Without  going  more  deeply  into  this  matter  I  think  that  we  may 
safely  assume  that,  in  order  to  gain  currency,  a  new  idea  must  seem 
"good,"  ^  and  mayhap  noble,  beautiful  and  useful,  and  that  it  must 
fit  in  pretty  well  with  existing  notions;  or  at  least  must  not  threaten 
violently  to  dislocate  the  accepted  scheme  of  things.  If  it  is  ugly, 
wicked,  discouraging,  humiliating  or  seriously  disturbing  to  the  re- 
ceived plan  of  life  it  is  likely  to  be  shown  the  door.  Ideas  like  kisses 
go  by  favor. 

The  truth  of  a  new  idea  proposed  for  acceptance  plays  an  alto- 
gether secondary  role.  We  rank  the  Good,  True  and  Beautiful  to- 
gether, but  it  is  shocking  to  observe  how  little  does  the  success  of  a 
new  observation  depend  upon  its  scientific  or  historical  credentials. 
In  almost  all  we  hear,  read,  say  and  come  to  believe,  truth,  in  the 
scientific  sense  of  the  term,  is  a  matter  of  almost  complete  indifference. 
It  is  irrelevant  and  may  seem  an  impudent  intruder  and  marplot. 
We  often  naively  use  the  word  "feel"  for  "believe."  And  even  the 
word  "believe"  has  little  to  do  with  evidence  or  proof  but  means  to 
cling  to  something  dear  and  precious,  and  good  in  our  sight  —  to 
accept  what  we  like  to  accept.  And  the  wonder  grows  that  there 

^The  reader  interested  in  this  highly  important  matter  is  referred  to  The  Psy- 
chology of  Conviction,  a  Study  of  Beliefs  and  Attitudes,  by  Joseph  Jastrow,  191 8; 
especially  the  first  three  chapters.  The  manner  in  which  orators,  politicians,  exhorters 
and  mob  leaders  instil  at  least  temporary  beliefs,  is  taken  up  from  a  modern  stand- 
point in  The  Behavior  of  Crowds,  by  Everett  Dean  Martin.  See,  too,  Public  Opinion, 
by  Walter  Lippmann. 

^  By  "good"  I  mean  merely  satisfactory  in  its  general  setting  or  emotional  frame- 
work. In  this  sense  the  belief  in  the  anger  of  deceased  ancestors  or  in  devils  and 
witches  and  hell  are  all  good.  And  of  course  the  same  person  may  entertain  notions 
utterly  at  war  with  one  another  from  a  logical  standpoint.  See  the  vivid  appreciation 
of  this  in  "Dissociation  of  Ideas"  in  Decadence  and  Other  Essays,  by  Remy  de  Gour- 
mont,  1 92 1. 
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ever  appeared  in  this  world  of  ours  a  group  of  men  so  eccentric  as  to 
regard  truth  as  the  paramount  issue. 

If  we  make  an  exception  of  certain  homely  matters  of  fact  which 
have  underlain  the  development  and  practice  of  the  industrial  arts, 
mankind  has  until  very  recently  been  nurtured  in  the  main  on  beliefs 
that  were  not  submitted  to  any  rigorous  test  of  scientific  or  historical 
criticism,  and  which  for  the  most  part  would  not  have  been  able  to 
withstand  careful  scrutiny.  But  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  as- 
sume that  what  from  a  modern  scientific  standpoint  are  myths, 
poetic  fancies  and  gross  misapprehensions  have  not  played  an  es- 
sential part  in  the  building  up  of  the  human  mind.* 

Man's  beliefs  had  inevitably  in  the  first  instance  to  be  what  suited 
him  and  what  he  naturally  and  easily  grasped  and  clung  to.  For  it  is 
not  the  precise  truth  of  an  idea,  as  we  have  seen,  that  leads  to  its 
wide  acceptance,  but  its  appeal  —  its  congeniality  to  a  being  with 
the  nature  and  setting  of  man.  There  had  to  be  a  vast  widening  of 
the  primitive  imagination  and  vocabulary,  and  innumerable  guesses 
about  real  and  imaginary  things,  before  a  phenomenon  so  strange  as 
modern  science  could  emerge.  Logical  definition  and  speculation  can 
operate  quite  as  well  —  indeed  better,  on  unreal  presuppositions  than 
on  experimentally  verifiable  ones. 

Among  the  wonderers  and  pointers-out  the  poet,  who  "fancy 
light  from  Fancy  caught,"  whose  "thought  leapt  out  to  wed  with 
thought,"  has  always  been  surest  of  a  large  audience.  For  songs, 
heroic  tales  and  rhapsodies  can  be  attuned  to  the  heart's  desire  — 
they  are  magic  carpets  on  which  we  can  voyage  whither  we  will. 
Their  truth  is  the  deepest  truth  —  that  of  vague  human  longings. 

When  we  are  told  that  Kubla  Khan  a  stately  pleasure  dome  de- 
creed, "where  Alph  the  sacred  river  ran,  through  caverns  measure- 
less to  man  down  to  a  sunless  sea,"  we  do  not  feel  obliged  to  consult 
a  list  of  Tartar  rulers,  or  locate  the  sources  of  the  river  Alph,  or 
consider  the  geological  formation  of  limestone  caverns.  Few  will  be 

*  Charles  S.  Pierce,  an  austere  logician,  says:  "Logicality  in  regard  to  practical  mat- 
ters is  the  most  useful  quality  an  animal  can  possess,  and  might,  therefore,  result 
from  the  action  of  natural  selection;  but  outside  of  these  it  is  probably  of  more  ad- 
vantage to  the  animal  to  have  his  mind  filled  with  pleasing  and  encouraging  visions, 
independently  of  their  truth;  and,  thus,  upon  unpractical  subjects,  natural  selection 
might  occasion  a  fallacious  tendency  of  thought."  As  Professor  Jastrow,  who  quotes 
this  {Op.  cit.,  39),  adds,  "Natural  selection  certainly  has  not  interfered  with  the 
persistence  of  untrue  and  illogical  beliefs." 
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disturbed  by  the  question  of  what  particular  species  of  wood  louse 
secreted  the  honey  dew,  or  the  number  of  bacteria  occurring  per 
cubic  centimeter  in  fresh  milk  of  Paradise. 

The  truth  of  human  fears,  disappointments  and  aspirations  is  in- 
deed the  supreme  truth,  being  made  as  we  are,  and  is  likely  to  re- 
main so.  All  other  truth,  no  matter  how  true,  is  in  comparison  dust 
and  chaff,  except  for  the  few  who  owing  to  their  highly  exceptional 
temperament  crave  proofs  and  precision,  at  least  in  some  narrow 
segment  of  life's  circle. 

Religion  shares  with  poetry  and  romance  the  appeal  to  man's 
natural  and  deep  longings  and  spontaneous  inclinations.  Indeed, 
among  the  many  definitions  of  religion  none  is  better  perhaps  than 
that  of  Santayana,  to  whom  it  seems  to  be  poetry  sometimes  mistak- 
ing itself  for  science.  Religion  has  concerned  itself,  at  least  during 
historic  times,  with  those  terrors,  awes,  obligations  and  aspirations 
which  rest  on  a  belief  in  supernatural  beings,  good  and  bad.  It  has 
to  do  with  our  vivid  fears  in  a  world  of  sad  mischance;  with  the  hopes, 
restraints  and  sacred  duties  which  promise  in  some  way  to  offset 
life's  incalculable  tragedies. 

The  poetic  elements  in  religion  are  supplemented  by  more  or  less 
definitely  formulated  beliefs  about  man's  origin  and  nature  and  the 
workings  of  the  things  about  him.  These  convictions  are  commonly 
of  ancient  and  untraceable  genesis,  although  they  may  finally  be 
very  logically  and  precisely  stated  by  a  Thomas  Aquinas  or  a  Calvin 
and  form  a  part  of  a  closely  woven  philosophical  system. 

One  may  not,  however,  take  the  same  liberties  with  religious  be- 
liefs that  he  may  with  the  fancies  of  the  poet.  The  adherents  of  a 
particular  religious  creed  are  not  free  to  pick  and  choose,  and  to 
reject  what  comes  to  seem  improbable.  The  "truth"  once  delivered 
stands,  for  it  depends  largely  on  the  form  of  its  original  delivery.  It 
is  the  word  of  the  Most  High  or  of  some  prophet  inspired  by  him. 
At  least  this  has  seemed  inevitable  to  a  great  majority  of  Christians 
and  their  leaders  since  the  founding  of  their  faith. 

Religion  therefore  makes  a  double  appeal,  that  of  poetry  and  of 
divinely  certified  truth  about  all  the  great  concerns  of  life.  It  meets 
questions  about  our  origin,  duty  and  possible  fates,  without  any  call 
for  painful  critical  thinking,  suspension  of  judgment  and  dubious, 
ever-to-be-revised,  theories  and  hypotheses. 

II 


BERTRAND  RUSSELL 


A  Free  Man's  Worship' 


T. 


O  DR.  FAUSTUS  in  his  study 
Mephistopheles  told  the  history  of  the  Creation,  saying: 

"The  endless  praises  of  the  choirs  of  angels  had  begun  to  grow 
wearisome;  for,  after  all,  did  he  not  deserve  their  praise?  Had  he 
not  given  them  endless  joy?  Would  it  not  be  more  amusing  to  obtain 
undeserved  praise,  to  be  worshipped  by  beings  whom  he  tortured? 
He  smiled  inwardly,  and  resolved  that  the  great  drama  should  be 
performed. 

"For  countless  ages  the  hot  nebula  whirled  aimlessly  through  space. 
At  length  it  began  to  take  shape,  the  central  mass  threw  off  planets, 
the  planets  cooled,  boiling  seas  and  burning  mountains  heaved  and 
tossed,  from  black  masses  of  cloud  hot  sheets  of  rain  deluged  the 
barely  solid  crust.  And  now  the  first  germ  of  life  grew  in  the  depths 
of  the  ocean,  and  developed  rapidly  in  the  fructifying  warmth  into 
vast  forest  trees,  huge  ferns  springing  from  the  damp  mould,  sea 
monsters  breeding,  fighting,  devouring,  and  passing  away.  And 
from  the  monsters,  as  the  play  unfolded  itself,  Man  was  born,  with 
the  power  of  thought,  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  the  cruel 
thirst  for  worship.  And  Man  saw  that  all  is  passing  in  this  mad, 
monstrous  world,  that  all  is  struggling  to  snatch,  at  any  cost,  a  few 
brief  moments  of  life  before  Death's  inexorable  decree.  And  Man 
said:  'There  is  a  hidden  purpose,  could  we  but  fathom  it,  and  the 
purpose  is  good ;  for  we  must  reverence  something,  and  in  the  visible 
world  there  is  nothing  worthy  of  reverence.'  And  Man  stood  aside 
from  the  struggle,  resolving  that  God  intended  harmony  to  come 

^From  Mysticism  and  Logic,  and  Other  Essays,  by  Bertrand  Russell,  copyright, 
1918.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  W.  W.  Norton  and  Company. 
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out  of  chaos  by  human  efforts.  And  when  he  followed  the  instincts 
which  God  had  transmitted  to  him  from  his  ancestry  of  beasts  of 
prey,  he  called  it  Sin,  and  asked  God  to  forgive  him.  But  he  doubted 
whether  he  could  be  justly  forgiven,  until  he  invented  a  divine  Plan 
by  which  God's  wrath  was  to  have  been  appeased.  And  seeing  the 
present  was  bad,  he  made  it  yet  worse,  that  thereby  the  future  might 
be  better.  And  he  gave  God  thanks  for  the  strength  that  enabled  him 
to  forgo  even  the  joys  that  were  possible.  And  God  smiled;  and 
when  he  saw  that  Man  had  become  perfect  in  renunciation  and  wor- 
ship, he  sent  another  sun  through  the  sky,  which  crashed  into 
Man's  sun;  and  all  returned  again  to  nebula. 

"  'Yes,'  he  murmured,  'it  was  a  good  play;  I  will  have  it  per- 
formed again.' " 

Such,  in  outline,  but  even  more  purposeless,  more  void  of  meaning, 
is  the  world  which  Science  presents  for  our  belief.  Amid  such  a 
world,  if  anywhere,  our  ideals  henceforward  must  find  a  home.  That 
Man  is  the  product  of  causes  which  had  no  prevision  of  the  end 
they  were  achieving;  that  his  origin,  his  growth,  his  hopes  and  fears, 
his  loves  and  his  beliefs,  are  but  the  outcome  of  accidental  colloca- 
tions of  atoms;  that  no  fire,  no  heroism,  no  intensity  of  thought  and 
feeling,  can  preserve  an  individual  life  beyond  the  grave;  that  all  the 
labours  of  the  ages,  all  the  devotion,  all  the  inspiration,  all  the  noon- 
day brightness  of  human  genius,  are  destined  to  extinction  in  the 
vast  death  of  the  solar  system,  and  that  the  whole  temple  of  Man's 
achievement  must  inevitably  be  buried  beneath  the  debris  of  a 
universe  in  ruins  —  all  these  things,  if  not  quite  beyond  dispute,  are 
yet  so  nearly  certain,  that  no  philosophy  which  rejects  them  can  hope 
to  stand.  Only  within  the  scaffolding  of  these  truths,  only  on  the 
firm  foundation  of  unyielding  despair,  can  the  soul's  habitation 
henceforth  be  safely  built. 

How,  in  such  an  alien  and  inhuman  world,  can  so  powerless  a 
creature  as  Man  preserve  his  aspirations  untarnished?  A  strange 
mystery  it  is  that  Nature,  omnipotent  but  blind,  in  the  revolutions 
of  her  secular  hurryings  through  the  abysses  of  space,  has  brought 
forth  at  last  a  child,  subject  still  to  her  power,  but  gifted  with  sight, 
with  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  with  the  capacity  of  judging  all 
the  works  of  his  unthinking  Mother.  In  spite  of  Death,  the  mark 
and  seal  of  the  parental  control,  Man  is  yet  free,  during  his  brief  years, 
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to  examine,  to  criticise,  to  know,  and  in  imagination  to  create.  To 
him  alone,  in  the  world  with  which  he  is  acquainted,  this  freedom 
belongs;  and  in  this  lies  his  superiority  to  the  resistless  forces  that 
control  his  outward  life. 

The  savage,  like  ourselves,  feels  the  oppression  of  his  impotence 
before  the  powers  of  Nature;  but  having  in  himself  nothing  that 
he  respects  more  than  Power,  he  is  willing  to  prostrate  himself  be- 
fore his  gods,  without  inquiring  whether  they  are  worthy  of  his 
worship.  Pathetic  and  very  terrible  is  the  long  history  of  cruelty 
and  torture,  of  degradation  and  human  sacrifice,  endured  in  the 
hope  of  placating  the  jealous  gods:  surely,  the  trembling  believer 
thinks,  when  what  is  most  precious  has  been  freely  given,  their 
lust  for  blood  must  be  appeased,  and  more  will  not  be  required.  The 
religion  of  Moloch  —  as  such  creeds  may  be  generically  called  —  is 
in  essence  the  cringing  submission  of  the  slave,  who  dare  not,  even 
in  his  heart,  allow  the  thought  that  his  master  deserves  no  adulation. 
Since  the  independence  of  ideals  is  not  yet  acknowledged.  Power 
may  be  freely  worshipped,  and  receive  an  unlimited  respect,  despite 
its  wanton  infliction  of  pain. 

But  gradually,  as  morality  grows  bolder,  the  claim  of  the  ideal  world 
begins  to  be  felt;  and  worship,  if  it  is  not  to  cease,  must  be  given  to 
gods  of  another  kind  than  those  created  by  the  savage.  Some,  though 
they  feel  the  demands  of  the  ideal,  will  still  consciously  reject  them, 
still  urging  that  naked  Power  is  worthy  of  worship.  Such  is  the  at- 
titude inculcated  in  God's  answer  to  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind:  the 
divine  power  and  knowledge  are  paraded,  but  of  the  divine  goodness 
there  is  no  hint.  Such  also  is  the  attitude  of  those  who,  in  our  own 
day,  base  their  morality  upon  the  struggle  for  survival,  maintaining 
that  the  survivors  are  necessarily  the  fittest.  But  others,  not  content 
with  an  answer  so  repugnant  to  the  moral  sense,  will  adopt  the  posi- 
tion which  we  have  become  accustomed  to  regard  as  specially  reli- 
gious, maintaining  that,  in  some  hidden  manner,  the  world  of  fact  is 
really  harmonious  with  the  world  of  ideals.  Thus  Man  creates  God, 
all-powerful  and  all-good,  the  mystic  unity  of  what  is  and  what 
should  be. 

But  the  world  of  fact,  after  all,  is  not  good;  and,  in  submitting  our 
judgment  to  it,  there  is  an  element  of  slavishness  from  which  our 
thoughts  must  be  purged.  For  in  all  things  it  is  well  to  exalt  the 
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dignity  of  Man,  by  freeing  him  as  far  as  possible  from  the  tyranny  of 
non-human  Power.  When  we  have  reahsed  that  Power  is  largely 
bad,  that  man,  with  his  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  is  but  a  helpless 
atom  in  a  world  which  has  no  such  knowledge,  the  choice  is  again 
presented  to  us:  Shall  we  worship  Force,  or  shall  we  worship  Good- 
ness? Shall  our  God  exist  and  be  evil,  or  shall  he  be  recognised  as 
the  creation  of  our  own  conscience  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  very  momentous,  and  affects  pro- 
foundly our  whole  morality.  The  worship  of  Force,  to  which  Carlyle 
and  Nietzsche  and  the  creed  of  Militarism  have  accustomed  us,  is 
the  result  of  failure  to  maintain  our  own  ideals  against  a  hostile 
universe:  it  is  itself  a  prostrate  submission  to  evil,  a  sacrifice  of  our 
best  to  Moloch.  If  strength  indeed  is  to  be  respected,  let  us  respect 
rather  the  strength  of  those  who  refuse  that  false  "recognition  of 
facts"  which  fails  to  recognise  that  facts  are  often  bad.  Let  us  admit 
that,  in  the  world  we  know,  there  are  many  things  that  would  be 
better  otherwise,  and  that  the  ideals  to  which  we  do  and  must  ad- 
here are  not  realised  in  the  realm  of  matter.  Let  us  preserve  our 
respect  for  truth,  for  beauty,  for  the  ideal  of  perfection  which  life 
does  not  permit  us  to  attain,  though  none  of  these  things  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  unconscious  universe.  If  Power  is  bad,  as  it 
seems  to  be,  let  us  reject  it  from  our  hearts.  In  this  lies  Man's  true 
freedom:  in  determination  to  worship  only  the  God  created  by  our 
own  love  of  the  good,  to  respect  only  the  heaven  which  inspires  the 
insight  of  our  best  moments.  In  action,  in  desire,  we  must  submit 
perpetually  to  the  tyranny  of  outside  forces;  but  in  thought,  in  aspira- 
tion, we  are  free,  free  from  our  fellowmen,  free  from  the  petty  planet 
on  which  our  bodies  impotently  crawl,  free  even,  while  we  live, 
from  the  tyranny  of  death.  Let  us  learn,  then,  that  energy  of  faith 
which  enables  us  to  live  constantly  in  the  vision  of  the  good;  and  let 
us  descend,  in  action,  into  the  world  of  fact,  with  that  vision  always 
before  us. 

When  first  the  opposition  of  fact  and  ideal  grows  fully  visible,  a 
spirit  of  fiery  revolt,  of  fierce  hatred  of  the  gods,  seems  necessary 
to  the  assertion  of  freedom.  To  defy  with  Promethean  constancy  a 
hostile  universe,  to  keep  its  evil  always  in  view,  always  actively 
hated,  to  refuse  no  pain  that  the  malice  of  Power  can  invent,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  duty  of  all  who  will  not  bow  before  the  inevitable. 
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But  indignation  is  still  a  bondage,  for  it  compels  our  thoughts  to  be 
occupied  with  an  evil  world;  and  in  the  fierceness  of  desire  from 
which  rebellion  springs  there  is  a  kind  of  self-assertion  which  it  is 
necessary  for  the  wise  to  overcome.  Indignation  is  a  submission  of 
our  thoughts,  but  not  of  our  desires;  the  Stoic  freedom  in  which  wis- 
dom consists  is  found  in  the  submission  of  our  desires,  but  not  of 
our  thoughts.  From  the  submission  of  our  desires  springs  the  virtue 
of  resignation;  from  the  freedom  of  our  thoughts  springs  the  whole 
world  of  art  and  philosophy,  and  the  vision  of  beauty  by  which,  at 
last,  we  half  reconquer  the  reluctant  world.  But  the  vision  of  beauty 
is  possible  only  to  unfettered  contemplation,  to  thoughts  not  weighted 
by  the  load  of  eager  wishes;  and  thus  Freedom  comes  only  to  those 
who  no  longer  ask  of  life  that  it  shall  yield  them  any  of  those  personal 
goods  that  are  subject  to  the  mutations  of  Time. 

Although  the  necessity  of  renunciation  is  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  evil,  yet  Christianity,  in  preaching  it,  has  shown  a  wisdom  ex- 
ceeding that  of  the  Promethean  philosophy  of  rebellion.  It  must  be 
admitted  that,  of  the  things  we  desire,  some,  though  they  prove  im- 
possible, are  yet  real  goods;  others,  however,  as  ardently  longed  for, 
do  not  form  part  of  a  fully  purified  ideal.  The  belief  that  what  must 
be  renounced  is  bad,  though  sometimes  false,  is  far  less  often  false 
than  untamed  passion  supposes;  and  the  creed  of  religion,  by  provid- 
ing a  reason  for  proving  that  it  is  never  false,  has  been  the  means  of 
purifying  our  hopes  by  the  discovery  of  many  austere  truths. 

But  there  is  in  resignation  a  further  good  element:  even  real  goods, 
when  they  are  unattainable,  ought  not  to  be  fretfully  desired.  To 
every  man  comes,  sooner  or  later,  the  great  renunciation.  For  the 
young,  there  is  nothing  unattainable;  a  good  thing  desired  with  the 
whole  force  of  a  passionate  will,  and  yet  impossible,  is  to  them  not 
credible.  Yet,  by  death,  by  illness,  by  poverty,  or  by  the  voice  of  duty, 
we  must  learn,  each  one  of  us,  that  the  world  was  not  made  for  us, 
and  that,  however  beautiful  may  be  the  things  we  crave,  Fate  may 
nevertheless  forbid  them.  It  is  the  part  of  courage,  when  misfortune 
comes,  to  bear  without  repining  the  ruin  of  our  hopes,  to  turn 
away  our  thoughts  from  vain  regrets.  This  degree  of  submission 
to  Power  is  not  only  just  and  right:  it  is  the  very  gate  of  wisdom. 

But  passive  renunciation  is  not  the  whole  of  wisdom;  for  not  by 
renunciation  alone  can  we  build  a  temple  for  the  worship  of  our 
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own  ideals.  Haunting  foreshadowings  of  the  temple  appear  in  the 
realm  of  imagination,  in  music,  in  architecture,  in  the  untroubled 
kingdom  of  reason,  and  in  the  golden  sunset  magic  of  lyrics,  where 
beauty  shines  and  glows,  remote  from  the  touch  of  sorrow,  remote 
from  the  fear  of  change,  remote  from  the  failures  and  disenchant- 
ments  of  the  world  of  fact.  In  the  contemplation  of  these  things  the 
vision  of  heaven  will  shape  itself  in  our  hearts,  giving  at  once  a  touch- 
stone to  judge  the  world  about  us,  and  an  inspiration  by  which  to 
fashion  to  our  needs  whatever  is  not  incapable  of  serving  as  a  stone 
in  the  sacred  temple. 

Except  for  those  rare  spirits  that  are  born  without  sin,  there  is  a 
cavern  of  darkness  to  be  traversed  before  that  temple  can  be  en- 
tered. The  gate  of  the  cavern  is  despair,  and  its  floor  is  paved  with 
the  gravestones  of  abandoned  hopes.  There  Self  must  die;  there  the 
eagerness,  the  greed  of  untamed  desire  must  be  slain,  for  only  so  can 
the  soul  be  freed  from  the  empire  of  Fate.  But  out  of  the  cavern  the 
Gate  of  Renunciation  leads  again  to  the  daylight  of  wisdom,  by 
whose  radiance  a  new  insight,  a  new  joy,  a  new  tenderness,  shine 
forth  to  gladden  the  pilgrim's  heart. 

When,  without  the  bitterness  of  impotent  rebellion,  we  have  learnt 
both  to  resign  ourselves  to  the  outward  rule  of  Fate  and  to  recognise 
that  the  non-human  world  is  unworthy  of  our  worship,  it  becomes 
possible  at  last  so  to  transform  and  refashion  the  unconscious  uni- 
verse, so  to  transmute  it  in  the  crucible  of  imagination,  that  a  new 
image  of  shining  gold  replaces  the  old  idol  of  clay.  In  all  the  multi- 
form facts  of  the  world  —  in  the  visual  shapes  of  trees  and  moun- 
tains and  clouds,  in  the  events  of  the  life  of  man,  even  in  the  very 
omnipotence  of  Death  —  the  insight  of  creative  idealism  can  find 
the  reflection  of  a  beauty  which  its  own  thoughts  first  made.  In  this 
way  mind  asserts  its  subtle  mastery  over  the  thoughtless  forces  of 
Nature.  The  more  evil  the  material  with  which  it  deals,  the  more 
thwarting  to  untrained  desire,  the  greater  is  its  achievement  in  in- 
ducing the  reluctant  rock  to  yield  up  its  hidden  treasures,  the  prouder 
its  victory  in  compelling  the  opposing  forces  to  swell  the  pageant 
of  its  triumph.  Of  all  the  arts.  Tragedy  is  the  proudest,  the  most 
triumphant;  for  it  builds  its  shining  citadel  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
enemy's  country,  on  the  very  summit  of  his  highest  mountain;  from 
its  impregnable  watchtowers,  his  camps  and  arsenals,  his  columns 
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and  forts,  are  all  revealed;  within  its  walls  the  free  life  continues, 
while  the  legions  of  Death  and  Pain  and  Despair,  and  all  the 
servile  captains  of  tyrant  Fate,  afford  the  burghers  of  that  dauntless 
city  new  spectacles  of  beauty.  Happy  those  sacred  ramparts,  thrice 
happy  the  dwellers  on  that  all-seeing  eminence.  Honour  to  those 
brave  warriors  who,  through  countless  ages  of  warfare,  have  pre- 
served for  us  the  priceless  heritage  of  liberty,  and  have  kept  un- 
defiled  by  sacrilegious  invaders  the  home  of  the  unsubdued. 

But  the  beauty  of  Tragedy  does  but  make  visible  a  quality  which, 
in  more  or  less  obvious  shapes,  is  present  always  and  everywhere  in 
life.  In  the  spectacle  of  Death,  in  the  endurance  of  intolerable  pain, 
and  in  the  irrevocableness  of  a  vanished  past,  there  is  a  sacredness,  an 
overpowering  awe,  a  feeling  of  the  vastness,  the  depth,  the  inexhausti- 
ble mystery  of  existence,  in  which,  as  by  some  strange  marriage  of 
pain,  the  sufferer  is  bound  to  the  world  by  bonds  of  sorrow.  In  these 
moments  of  insight,  we  lose  all  eagerness  of  temporary  desire,  all 
struggling  and  striving  for  petty  ends,  all  care  for  the  little  trivial 
things  that,  to  a  superficial  view,  make  up  the  common  life  of  day 
by  day;  we  see,  surrounding  the  narrow  raft  illumined  by  the  flicker- 
ing light  of  human  comradeship,  the  dark  ocean  on  whose  rolling 
waves  we  toss  for  a  brief  hour;  from  the  great  night  without,  a 
chill  blast  breaks  in  upon  our  refuge;  all  the  loneliness  of  humanity 
amid  hostile  forces  is  concentrated  upon  the  individual  soul,  which 
must  struggle  alone,  with  what  of  courage  it  can  command,  against 
the  whole  weight  of  a  universe  that  cares  nothing  for  its  hopes  and 
fears.  Victory,  in  this  struggle  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  is  the 
true  baptism  into  the  glorious  company  of  heroes,  the  true  initiation 
into  the  overmastering  beauty  of  human  existence.  From  that  awful 
encounter  of  the  soul  with  the  outer  world,  renunciation,  wisdom, 
and  charity  are  born;  and  with  their  birth  a  new  life  begins.  To 
take  into  the  inmost  shrine  of  the  soul  the  irresistible  forces  whose 
puppets  we  seem  to  be  —  Death  and  change,  the  irrevocableness  of 
the  past,  and  the  powerlessness  of  man  before  the  blind  hurry  of  the 
universe  from  vanity  to  vanity  —  to  feel  these  things  and  know  them 
is  to  conquer  them. 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  Past  has  such  magical  power.  The 
beauty  of  its  motionless  and  silent  pictures  is  like  the  enchanted 
purity  of  late  autumn,  when  the  leaves,  though  one  breath  would 
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make  them  fall,  still  glow  against  the  sky  in  golden  glory.  The  Past 
does  not  change  or  strive;  like  Duncan,  after  life's  fitful  fever  it 
sleeps  w^ell;  what  was  eager  and  grasping,  what  was  petty  and  transi- 
tory, has  faded  away,  the  things  that  were  beautiful  and  eternal  shine 
out  of  it  like  stars  in  the  night.  Its  beauty,  to  a  soul  not  worthy  of  it, 
is  unendurable;  but  to  a  soul  which  has  conquered  Fate  it  is  the  key 
of  religion. 

The  life  of  Man,  viewed  outwardly,  is  but  a  small  thing  in  compari- 
son with  the  forces  of  Nature.  The  slave  is  doomed  to  worship  Time 
and  Fate  and  Death,  because  they  are  greater  than  anything  he 
finds  in  himself,  and  because  all  his  thoughts  are  of  things  which 
they  devour.  But,  great  as  they  are,  to  think  of  them  greatly,  to 
feel  their  passionless  splendour,  is  greater  still.  And  such  thought 
makes  us  free  men;  we  no  longer  bow  before  the  inevitable  in 
Oriental  subjection,  but  we  absorb  it,  and  make  it  a  part  of  ourselves. 
To  abandon  the  struggle  for  private  happiness,  to  expel  all  eagerness 
of  temporary  desire,  to  burn  with  passion  for  eternal  things  —  this 
is  emancipation,  and  this  is  the  free  man's  worship.  And  this  libera- 
tion is  effected  by  a  contemplation  of  Fate;  for  Fate  itself  is  subdued 
by  the  mind  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  purged  by  the  purifying  fire 
of  Time. 

United  with  his  fellow-men  by  the  strongest  of  all  ties,  the  tie  of  a 
common  doom,  the  free  man  finds  that  a  new  vision  is  with  him 
always,  shedding  over  every  daily  task  the  light  of  love.  The  life  of 
Man  is  a  long  march  through  the  night,  surrounded  by  invisible  foes, 
tortured  by  weariness  and  pain,  towards  a  goal  that  few  can  hope  to 
reach,  and  where  none  may  tarry  long.  One  by  one,  as  they  march, 
our  comrades  vanish  from  our  sight,  seized  by  the  silent  orders  of 
omnipotent  Death.  Very  brief  is  the  time  in  which  we  can  help  them, 
in  which  their  happiness  or  misery  is  decided.  Be  it  ours  to  shed 
sunshine  on  their  path,  to  lighten  their  sorrows  by  the  balm  of  sym- 
pathy, to  give  them  the  pure  joy  of  a  never-tiring  affection,  to 
strengthen  failing  courage,  to  instil  faith  in  hours  of  despair.  Let  us 
not  weigh  in  grudging  scales  their  merits  and  demerits,  but  let  us 
think  only  of  their  need  —  of  the  sorrows,  the  difficulties,  perhaps  the 
blindnesses,  that  make  the  misery  of  their  lives;  let  us  remember  that 
they  are  fellow-sufferers  in  the  same  darkness,  actors  in  the  same 
tragedy  with  ourselves.  And  so,  when  their  day  is  over,  when  their 
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good  and  their  evil  have  become  eternal  by  the  immortality  of  the 
past,  be  it  ours  to  feel  that,  where  they  suffered,  where  they  failed, 
no  deed  of  ours  was  the  cause;  but  wherever  a  spark  of  the  divine 
fire  kindled  in  their  hearts,  we  were  ready  with  encouragement,  with 
sympathy,  with  brave  words  in  which  high  courage  glowed. 

Brief  and  powerless  is  Man's  life;  on  him  and  all  his  race  the  slow, 
sure  doom  falls  pitiless  and  dark.  Blind  to  good  and  evil,  reckless  of 
destruction,  omnipotent  matter  rolls  on  its  relentless  way;  for  Man, 
condemned  today  to  lose  his  dearest,  tomorrow  himself  to  pass 
through  the  gate  of  darkness,  it  remains  only  to  cherish,  ere  yet  the 
blow  falls,  the  lofty  thoughts  that  ennoble  his  little  day;  disdaining 
the  coward  terrors  of  the  slave  of  Fate,  to  worship  at  the  shrine  that 
his  own  hands  have  built;  undismayed  by  the  empire  of  chance,  to 
preserve  a  mind  free  from  the  wanton  tyranny  that  rules  his  outward 
life;  proudly  defiant  of  the  irresistible  forces  that  tolerate,  for  a 
moment,  his  knowledge  and  his  condemnation,  to  sustain  alone,  a 
weary  but  unyielding  Atlas,  the  world  that  his  own  ideals  have 
fashioned  despite  the  trampling  march  of  unconscious  power. 
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The  Inheritance  of  Acquired 
Characters' 


T, 


HE  INHERITANCE  of  ac- 
quired characters  is  not  only  a  question  of  the  greatest  theoretical 
interest,  but  also  one  of  outstanding  practical   importance,  since 

■^  A  review  of  Dr.  Paul  Kammerer's  The  Inheritance  of  Acquired  Characters,  1924. 
From  Essays  in  Popular  Science,  by  Julian  Huxley,  published  by  Chatto  and  Windus^ 
London.  Reprinted  by  special  arrangement  with  Pinker  and  Morrison,  Incorporated, 
agents  for  Mr.  Huxley. 
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with  it  many  educational  and  social  principles  and  practices  stand 
or  fall.  It  is  worth  while  to  summarize  how,  to  most  biologists,  the 
problem  of  acquired  characteristics  and  their  inheritance  looks  today, 
since  the  discoveries  and  analyses  of  the  last  quarter-century  really 
put  the  matter  in  a  new  light.  It  is  no  longer  of  any  use  to  discuss 
it  from  the  standpoint  of  Lamarck  or  even  of  Weismann  —  any  more 
than  it  would  profit  to  discuss  the  transmutation  of  the  elements 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  alchemist  or  even  of  Mendeleef  or  any 
other  worker  of  the  pre-radium  era. 

Thanks  to  the  discoveries  of  Mendel  and  their  later  extension  by 
workers  such  as  Bateson  and  especially  Morgan,  we  can  now 
identify  with  certainty  what  Weismann  could  only  guess  at,  and 
Darwin  not  know  of  at  all  —  the  physical  basis  of  inheritance.  This 
is  constituted  by  the  so-called  chromosomes  (word  as  yet  unfamiliar 
to  the  man  in  the  street,  but  which  he  will  have  to  learn  like  atom  or 
electron),  or  by  some  part  of  them.  The  chromosomes  are  elongated 
bodies,  and  along  their  length  is  stretched  the  stuff  of  heredity.  This 
is  composed  of  units,  the  so-called  Mendelian  factors,  which  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  definite  order  down  the  line,  so  that  each  factor  is  not 
only  lodged  in  a  particular  chromosome,  but  has  its  particular  and 
unvarying  station  within  that  chromosome.  Alternations  in  factors 
("mutations")  produce  characteristic  effects  on  the  characters  of  the 
animal,  different  kinds  of  effects  for  different  factors.  Thus  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  the  hereditary  constitution  consists  of  definite  chemical 
units,  united  in  constant  proportion  and  position,  and  combining  to 
make  the  development  of  the  animal  (or  plant)  proceed  in  just  one 
particular  way  —  when  in  a  standard  environment. 

In  a  standard  environment:  this  is  where  the  next  stage  of  the 
analysis  begins.  Some  people  who  study  education  are  so  impressed 
with  the  environment's  power  that  they  ascribe  everything  to  en- 
vironment; while  many  who  have  had  to  do  with  the  science  or  the 
practice  of  breeding  make  equally  sweeping  statements  about  hered- 
ity and  its  omnipotence.  Both  are  quite  wrong.  In  a  sense  both  en- 
vironment and  heredity  are  omnipotent,  for  the  best  be-chromo- 
somed  ovum  will  only  develop  within  certain  limits  of  temperature, 
light  and  other  environmental  agencies;  and  other  eggs  in  the  best 
surroundings  may  die  or  give  rise  to  monstrosities  because  of  de- 
fects in  their  hereditary  make-up. 
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What  most  people  forget  is  that  in  this  whole  problem  o£  the  analy- 
sis of  inheritance,  we  can  only  study  di-fferences.  We  see  that  two 
animals  or  plants  are  different  from  each  other,  and  we  try  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  the  difference.  Sometimes  we  find  it  due  to  a 
difference  in  the  environment  in  which  they  grew  up,  sometimes  to 
a  difference  in  the  hereditary  factors  wdth  which  they  are  provided: 
voila  tout. 

It  is  clear  that  one  and  the  same  set  of  hereditary  factors  might 
react  quite  differently  to  different  environments:  for  instance,  fish 
which  grow  up  normal  when  in  normal  sea  water  possess  but  a  single 
Cyclops  eye  when  grown  in  magnesium  chloride  solutions;  female 
ant  eggs  on  one  kind  of  food  become  queens,  on  another  soldiers, 
on  another  workers.  Such  facts  are  remarkable  enough  and  important 
enough,  but  they  are  in  principle  no  more  remarkable  than  the  fact 
that  a  pure  paraffin  wax  remains  solid  below  a  certain  temperature, 
but  becomes  liquid  above  it,  or  that  sulphuric  acid  reacts  with  one 
metallic  salt  to  give  one  result,  with  another  to  give  another. 

The  extraordinary  power  of  the  environment  over  individual 
development  is  well  shown  by  facts  like  the  following.  If  a  tendon 
like  the  Achilles  tendon  of  an  animal  is  cut,  it  will  heal  again.  If, 
however,  the  calf  muscle  which  pulls  on  that  tendon  is  at  the  same 
time  put  out  of  action  by  cutting  its  nerve,  the  tendon  does  not  heal 
properly,  but  only  an  irregular  mass  of  connective  tissue  fills  the 
gap.  Finally,  if  in  such  an  animal  a  silk  thread  is  healed  into  the 
wound,  and  slight  tension  exerted  on  it  day  by  day,  a  little  tendon  is 
formed  along  the  thread  —  at  right  angles  to  the  original  tendon's 
course.  It  has  long  been  well  known  that  tendons  are  wonderfully 
adapted  to  their  function,  both  as  to  their  strength  and  their  direc- 
tion. We  now  see  that  we  need  to  postulate  special  hereditary  fac- 
tors for  each  nuance,  but  that  given  the  fundamental  property  of 
tendon-forming  tissue  to  lay  down  its  fibres  along  the  lines  of 
greatest  tension,  all  the  rest  follows  directly  as  the  result  of  the 
strains  which  use  and  the  form  of  the  skeleton  and  the  muscles 
put  upon  it.  Similar  principles  hold  good  for  the  detailed  architec- 
ture of  bones,  the  size  of  muscles,  the  course  of  blood  vessels  and 
other  "functional  adaptations"  within  the  body. 

All  this,  as  you  see,  has  nothing  to  do  with  inheritance.  Funda- 
mentally, the  theory  of  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters  asserts 
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that  changes  induced  by  the  environment  in  the  developing  organ- 
ism tend  to  become  fixed  in  its  hereditary  constitution  so  that  they 
eventually  appear  whether  or  not  the  same  kind  o£  environment 
that  originally  induced  them  is  there. 

It  has  also  in  recent  years  often  been  extended,  in  v\^ays  quite 
different  from  those  imagined  by  Lamarck,  its  original  promulgator, 
to  ask  simply  w^hether  the  hereditary  constitution  can  be  affected 
from  without.  And  this  is  really  the  best  way  to  put  the  question, 
for  it  is  the  most  general  form  in  which  it  can  be  put,  and  the 
truly  Lamarckian  theories  would  constitute  only  special  cases  of  it. 

Can  the  hereditary  constitution  be  permanently  changed  by  en- 
vironment ?  That,  then,  is  our  question.  It  is  clear  that,  theoretically, 
it  should  be  possible  to  induce  such  changes.  The  hereditary  con- 
stitution is  seen  to  be  something  material,  which  only  our  lack  of 
knowledge  prevents  us  from  defining  chemically;  and  as  such  it 
must  be  possible  to  alter  it.  The  remarkable  fact,  however,  is  its 
stubborn  resistance  to  alteration.  Sixty-nine  generations  of  flies  bred 
in  the  dark,  and  yet  no  alteration  in  their  eyes  or  their  instincts 
with  regard  to  light.  Ninety  generations  of  an  attempt  to  raise  their 
resistance  to  heat  by  acclimatisation  and  selection  —  without  result; 
indefinite  time  spent  by  dandelions  in  the  lowlands  not  preventing 
their  reacting  to  mountain  conditions  immediately  by  changing  size, 
form,  and  proportions  —  or  vice  versa  on  replanting  from  mountain 
to  plain;  the  failure  of  tendons  to  form  except  under  direct  stimulus 
of  tension  (see  above) ;  the  failure  of  children  to  learn  their  own 
language  quicker  than  a  foreign  tongue  —  conditions  of  course  be- 
ing equal  —  et  cetera. 

When  changes  do  occur  in  the  germ  plasm,  they  are  usually  of 
the  kind  known  as  single-factor  mutations.  Great  numbers  of  these 
have  been  described,  especially  by  Morgan.  Naturally  they  must 
have  a  cause;  but  so  far,  no  one  has  succeeded  in  discovering  what 
it  may  be,  or  relating  the  changes  in  any  way  to  environment.  So 
far  as  their  connection  with  external  conditions  goes,  these  inner 
changes  can  only  be  described  as  spontaneous  or  random.  Indeed, 
although  each  cell  of  the  body  normally  contains  two  similar  speci- 
mens of  such  Mendelian  factor,  mutation  can  be  shown  usually  to 
occur  only  in  one  cell  of  the  thousands  in  the  body,  and  only  in  one 
of  the  two  factors  within  that  microscopic  cell. 
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There  are  a  few  cases  on  record  where  treatment  appears  to  have 
induced  mutation  and  so  caused  hereditary  change.  Many  o£  the 
experiments,  however,  were  carried  out  without  proper  controls  or 
full  understanding  of  the  pitfalls  that  lurk  for  the  unwary  in  the 
interpretation  of  results,  and,  leaving  for  the  moment  Kammerer's 
own  work  on  one  side,  we  are  left  with  perhaps  a  dozen  or  two 
<lozen  cases  where  the  desired  result  may  possibly  have  been 
achieved,  but  where  reinvestigation  is  necessary  for  certainty;  and 
three  or  four  where  it  probably  has  been  achieved. 

What  is  emerging  more  and  more  clearly,  however,  is  that  even 
in  the  more  probable  cases  the  effect  is  rare  and  uncertain,  affecting 
only  a  very  few  of  the  specimens  submitted  to  the  treatment.^ 

Now  Dr.  Kammerer  claims  himself  to  have  experimentally  dem- 
onstrated the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters  in  salamanders,  in 
toads,  and  in  ascidians.  In  the  brief  space  at  my  disposal,  and  at  the 
risk  of  seeming  curt,  I  can  only  say  that  his  work  has  not  carried 
conviction  to  biologists  as  a  whole,  and  in  particular  to  those  who 
ought  to  be  best  qualified  to  judge  —  the  students  of  heredity,  with 
Bateson,  Baur,  Morgan,  Goldschmidt,  and  Johannsen  at  their  head. 
No  one  has  ever  been  able  to  repeat  them,  and  distinguished  workers 
like  Herbst  have  obtained  quite  opposite  results. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  when  a  man  has  spent  half  a  lifetime  on  re- 
searches which  his  colleagues  will  not  accept.  However,  let  us  not 
forget  that  it  is  not  always  the  organised  body  of  the  science  which 
is  in  the  right!  Luckily  in  his  experiments  with  sea-squirts  he  has 
given  us  something  which  can  readily  be  repeated  and  tested;  and 
this  is,  I  believe,  now  being  done.  Till  then  we  must  bring  in  a 
verdict  of  "not  proven." 

How  difficult  it  is  to  be  certain  in  such  experiments  is  shown  by 
facts  such  as  these.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  claimed  that  "waltzing" 
habits  induced  by  rotating  rats  at  high  speed  over  long  periods  (an 
experiment  primarily  carried  out  with  reference  to  the  equilibra- 
tion of  aviators!)  were  inherited.  Later  painstaking  repetition  by 
one  of  the  leading  American  geneticists  has  shown  that  the  in- 
heritance is  probably  apparent  only,  the  motion  causing  a  decreased 
resistance   in   the  ear  with  consequent  bacterial   infection,  which, 

^  E.g.  Jollos's  experiments  with  Paramecium,  Guyer's  with  rabbits,  and  Harrison's 
with  moths. 
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once  it  had  got  a  hold,  infected  subsequent  generations,  with  the 
same  result  of  running  in  circles.  Or  again,  a  year  or  so  ago,  the 
famous  Russian  physiologist,  Pavlov,  claimed  that  he  had  found 
the  effects  of  training  mice  to  be  inherited,  the  animals  needing 
fewer  and  fewer  "lessons"  to  achieve  a  certain  trick  as  the  genera- 
tions went  on.  Two  independent  American  workers,  however,  have 
repeated  the  experiment  with  quite  negative  results.  One  possible 
explanation  is  that  Pavlov,  who  had  not  previously  worked  with 
mice,  mistook  the  effects  of  gradually  improved  treatment  on  tame- 
ness  and  health  for  true  inheritance. 

One  is  always  asked  what  exists  as  a  possible  alternative  to  the 
inheritance  of  acquired  characters  if  we  wish  to  account  for  pro- 
gressive change  in  evolution.  It  is  strange  that  Darwin's  theory  of 
Natural  Selection  seems  never  to  have  been  properly  assimilated  by 
the  average  man  in  its  sixty-five  years'  life,  especially  now  that  the 
neo-Mendelians  such  as  Morgan  are  finding  such  strong  corrobora- 
tion for  its  postulates. 

If  variation  (mutation)  occurs,  as  it  appears  to,  in  all  directions^ 
the  struggle  for  existence  will  ensure  that  only  those  which  are  in 
the  "right"  direction  shall  be  preserved.  The  very  real  difficulty 
exists  that  the  greater  number  of  mutations  whose  occurrence  has 
been  observed  have  a  deleterious  effect.  Even  if  we  possessed  a  com- 
plete sample  of  the  mutations  that  occur  in  a  given  time,  this  would 
be  expected,  since  change  is  apt  to  throw  delicate  mechanisms  out 
of  gear:  but  we  almost  certainly  have  not  a  complete  sample,  since 
the  mutations  which  exert  striking  and  often  monstrous  effects  are 
the  most  likely  to  be  observed,  while  those  which  are  likely  to  play 
a  part  in  evolution,  namely  mutations  of  small  extent,  often  affect- 
ing physiological  character  instead  of  structure,  are  very  difficult  to 
detect.  It  is,  however,  consoling  to  find  that  Mr.  R.  A.  Fisher,  the 
statistician,  has  demonstrated  that  very  few  favourable  mutations 
are  quite  sufficient  to  provide  the  raw  material  for  progressive 
evolution. 

The  great  question  is,  of  course,  the  genesis  of  the  hereditary 
variations.  As  we  have  already  seen,  numerous  mutations  occur 
which  assuredly  have  no  definite  relation  to  use  or  to  environment. 
These  must  provide  some  of  the  rav^  material  for  selection.  It  is  fur- 
ther highly  probable  that  Wife  shall  find'  ipeciail  cases  in  which  the 
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environment  can  be  made  to  alter  the  germ  plasm,  and  that  some 
of  these  alterations  will  be  adaptive.  But  in  spite  of  all  the  work 
that  has  been  done,  we  have  only  established  the  very  definite  cer^ 
tainty  that  to  a  great  many  apparently  potent  outer  influences  the 
germ  plasm  is  quite  unresponsive.  The  old  Lamarckism  is  dead: 
the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters  is  of  a  certainty  not  the 
universal  provider  which  it  was  once  thought  to  be.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  what  the  more  restricted  "new  Lamarckism"  may  finally  bring 
forth. 


CHARLES  A.  BEARD 


Whither  Mankind?' 


What  is  called  Western  or 
modern  civilization  by  way  of  contrast  with  the  civilization  of  the 
Orient  or  medieval  times  is  at  bottom  a  civilization  that  rests  upon 
machinery  and  science  as  distinguished  from  one  founded  on  agri- 
culture or  handicraft  commerce.  It  is  in  reality  a  technological  civi- 
lization. It  is  only  about  two  hundred  years  old,  and,  far  from 
shrinking  in  its  influence,  is  steadily  extending  its  area  into  agricul- 
ture as  well  as  handicrafts.  If  the  records  of  patent  offices,  the  statis- 
tics of  production,  and  the  reports  of  laboratories  furnish  evidence 
worthy  of  credence,  technological  civilization,  instead  of  showing 
signs  of  contraction,  threatens  to  overcome  and  transform  the  whole 
globe. 

Considered  with  respect  to  its  intrinsic  nature,  technological 
civilization  presents  certain  precise  characteristics.  It  rests  funda- 
mentally on  power-driven  machinery  which  transcends  the  physi- 

■^  From  Whither  Mank.ind?  edited  by  Charl('s  A.  Beard,  copyright,  1928,  by  Long- 
mans, Green  and  Company.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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cal  limits  o£  its  human  directors,  multiplying  indefinitely  the  capac- 
ity for  the  production  o£  goods.  Science  in  all  its  branches  —  physics, 
chemistry,  biology,  and  psychology  —  is  the  servant  and  upholder 
of  this  system.  The  day  of  crude  invention  being  almost  over,  con- 
tinuous research  in  the  natural  sciences  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  extension  of  the  machine  and  its  market,  thus  forcing  contin- 
uously the  creation  of  new  goods,  new^  processes,  and  new^  modes  of 
life.  As  the  money  for  learning  comes  in  increasing  proportions 
from  taxes  on  industry  and  gifts  by  captains  of  capitalism,  a  steady 
growth  in  scientific  endowments  is  to  be  expected,  and  the  scientific 
curiosity  thus  aroused  and  stimulated  will  hardly  fail  to  expand  — 
and  to  invade  all  fields  of  thought  with  a  technique  of  ever-refining 
subtlety.  Affording  the  demand  for  the  output  of  industry  are  the 
vast  populations  of  the  globe;  hence  mass  production  and  market- 
ing are  inevitable  concomitants  of  the  machine  routine. 

For  the  present,  machine  civilization  is  associated  with  capitalism, 
under  which  large-scale  production  has  risen  to  its  present  stage,  but 
machine  civilization  is  by  no  means  synonymous  with  capitalism  — • 
that  ever-changing  scheme  of  exploitation.  While  the  acquisitive 
instinct  of  the  capitalist  who  builds  factories  and  starts  mass  pro- 
duction is  particularly  emphasized  by  economists  and  is,  no  doubt,  a 
factor  of  immense  moment,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  ac- 
quisitive passion  of  the  earth's  multitudes  for  the  goods,  the  com- 
forts, and  the  securities  of  the  classes  is  an  equal,  if  not  a  more  im- 
portant, force,  and  in  any  case  is  likely  to  survive  capitalism  as  we 
know  it.  Few  choose  nakedness  when  they  can  be  clothed,  the 
frosts  of  winter  when  they  can  be  warm,  or  the  misery  of  bacterial 
diseases  when  sanitation  is  offered  to  them.  In  fact,  the  ascetics  and 
flagellants  of  the  world  belong  nowhere  in  the  main  stream  of 
civilization  —  and  are  of  dubious  utility  and  service  in  any  civili- 
zation. 

Though  machine  civilization  has  here  been  treated  as  if  it  were 
an  order,  it  in  fact  differs  from  all  others  in  that  it  is  highly  dynamic, 
containing  within  itself  the  seeds  of  constant  reconstruction.  Every- 
where agricultural  civilizations  of  the  pre-machine  age  have  changed 
only  slowly  with  the  fluctuations  of  markets,  the  fortunes  of  gov- 
ernments, and  the  vicissitudes  of  knowledge,  keeping  their  basic 
institutions   intact   from  century   to   century.   Pre-machine   urban 
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civilizations  have  likewise  retained  their  essential  characteristics 
through  long  lapses  o£  time.  But  machine  civilization  based  on 
technology,  science,  invention,  and  expanding  markets  must  of 
necessity  change  —  and  rapidly.  The  order  of  steam  is  hardly  es- 
tablished before  electricity  invades  it;  electricity  hardly  gains  a  fair 
start  before  the  internal  combustion  engine  overtakes  it.  There  has 
never  been  anywhere  in  the  world  any  order  comparable  with  it,  and 
all  analogies  drawn  from  the  Middle  Ages,  classical  antiquity,  and 
the  Orient  are  utterly  inapplicable  to  its  potentialities,  offering  no 
revelations  as  to  its  future. 


II 

Granted  that  these  essential  characteristics  of  so-called  Western 
civilization  —  namely,  its  mechanical  and  scientific  foundations  — 
are  realistic,  is  it  a  mere  "flash  in  the  pan,"  an  historical  accident 
destined  to  give  way  to  some  other  order  based  upon  entirely  dif- 
ferent modes  of  life,  lifting  mankind  "above  the  rudeness  of  the 
savage".?  Now,  if  the  term  "decline"  in  this  connection  means  any- 
thing concrete,  it  signifies  the  gradual  or  rapid  abandonment  of 
the  material  modes  of  production  prevailing  in  any  particular  age 
and  the  habits  and  arts  associated  with  them.  Conceivably  the  Prus- 
sianism  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  described  so  well  in  Spengler's  Prus- 
sianism  and  Socialism,  may  decline  —  is  declining.  It  is  highly  prob- 
able that  the  petty  tenure  system  of  the  French  peasantry,  the  now 
sadly  diluted  aristocracy  inherited  from  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
church  of  little  mysteries  and  miracles  may  decline,  but  these  things 
are  not  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  West.  They  are  the  rem- 
nants of  the  agricultural  complex  which  the  machine  is  everywhere 
steadily  subduing.  The  real  question  is  this:  Can  and  will  machine 
society  "decline"? 

It  is  generally  agreed  among  historians  that  the  decay  of  agri- 
culture, owing  to  the  lack  of  scientific  management  and  fertiliza- 
tion, was  one  of  the  chief  causes  for  the  breakdown  of  the  Roman 
state.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  drive  of  the  masses  of  mankind 
for  machine-made  goods  will  fail,  that  large-scale  production  will 
be  abandoned,  that  the  huge  literature  of  natural  science  will  dis- 
appear in  the  same  fashion  as  most  of  the  literature  of  ancient 
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Egypt,  that  the  ranks  of  scientific  men  will  cease  in  time  to  be  re- 
cruited, that  the  scientific  power  to  meet  new  situations  will  fail? 
An  affirmative  answer  requires  a  great  deal  of  hardihood.  The  scien- 
tific order  is  not  recruited  from  a  class,  such  as  the  patricians  of 
ancient  Rome;  nor  is  scientific  knowledge  the  monopoly  of  a  caste 
likely  to  dissolve.  Unless  all  visible  signs  deceive  us,  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  either  machinery  or  science  will  disap- 
pear or  even  dwindle  to  insignificance.  And  they  are  the  basis  of 
the  modern  civilization. 

If  Western  civilization  does  not  break  down  from  such  internal 
causes,  is  there  good  reason  for  supposing  that  any  of  the  races  now 
inhabiting  Asia  or  Africa  could  overcome  the  machine  order  of  the 
West  by  any  process,  peaceful  or  warlike,  without  themselves  adopt- 
ing the  technical  apparatus  of  that  order?  No  doubt,  some  of  them 
are  already  borrowing  various  features  of  machine  society,  but 
slowly  and  with  indifferent  success.  The  most  efficient  of  them,  the 
Japanese,  still  rely  largely  upon  the  West  for  a  substantial  part  of 
their  mechanical  outfit  —  for  inventiveness  and  creative  mechanical 
skill.  Unless  there  is  a  material  decline  in  Western  technology  — 
and  no  evidence  of  such  a  slump  is  now  in  sight  —  then  it  may  be 
safely  contended  that  none  of  the  agricultural  civilizations  of  Asia 
or  Africa  will  ever  catch  up  with  the  scientific  development  of  the 
West.  As  things  stand  at  present,  none  of  them  gives  any  promise 
of  being  able  to  overrun  the  West  as  the  conquerors  of  Rome  over- 
ran the  provinces  of  that  empire.  Certainly  there  is  not  likely  to  be, 
in  any  future  that  we  can  foresee,  such  an  equality  of  armaments  as 
existed  between  the  best  of  the  Roman  legions  and  the  forces  of 
their  conquerors.  Hence  the  downfall  of  the  West  through  con- 
quest may  fairly  be  ruled  out  of  the  possibilities  of  the  coming  cen- 
turies. If,  in  due  time,  the  East  smashes  the  West  on  the  battlefield, 
it  will  be  because  the  East  has  completely  taken  over  the  technology 
of  the  West,  gone  it  one  better,  and  thus  become  Western  in  civiliza- 
tion. In  that  case  machine  civilization  will  not  disappear  but  will 
make  a  geographical  shift. 

Defining  civilization  narrowly  in  terms  of  letters  and  art,  are 
the  probabilities  of  a  "decline"  more  numerous?  Here  we  approach 
a  more  debatable,  more  intangible,  topic.  With  reference  to  letters, 
taking  into  account  the  evidence  of  the  last  fifty  years,  there  is  no 
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sign  of  a  decay  —  at  all  events,  a  decay  like  that  which  occurred  be- 
tween the  first  and  the  sixth  century  in  Roman  history.  Indeed,  there 
are  many  cautious  critics  who  tell  us  that  the  writers  of  the  past 
hundred  years,  with  the  machine  system  at  a  high  pitch,  may  be 
compared  in  number,  competence,  and  power  without  fear  with  the 
writers  of  any  century  since  the  appearance  of  the  Roman  grand 
style.  Granted  that  we  have  no  Horace,  Shakespeare,  or  Goethe,  we 
may  reasonably  answer  that  literature  of  their  manner  has  little 
meaning  for  a  civilization  founded  on  a  different  basis.  Considered 
in  relation  to  their  environment  rather  than  some  fictitious  absolute, 
the  best  of  modern  writers,  it  may  well  be  argued,  rank  with  the 
best  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  antiquity.  If  poetry  sinks  in  the  scale 
and  tragedy  becomes  comical,  it  may  be  because  the  mythology 
upon  which  they  feed  is  simply  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  machine 
age  —  not  because  there  has  been  a  dissolution  of  inherited  mental 
powers.  The  imagination  of  an  Einstein,  a  Bohr,  or  a  Millikan  may 
well  transcend  that  of  a  Milton  or  a  Virgil.  Who  is  to  decide? 

The  case  of  the  arts  is  on  a  similar  footing.  For  the  sake  of  the 
argument,  it  may  be  conceded  that  the  machine  age  has  produced 
nothing  comparable  with  the  best  of  the  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture  of  antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages.  What  does  that 
signify?  Anything  more  than  a  decline  in  the  arts  appropriate  to 
an  agricultural  and  market-city  era?  The  machine  age  is  young. 
As  yet  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  created  an  art  of  its  own,  al- 
though there  are  signs  of  great  competence,  if  not  genius,  about  us  — 
signs  of  a  new  art  appropriate  to  speed,  mechanics,  motion,  railway 
stations,  factories,  office  buildings,  and  public  institutions.  Using 
the  lowest  common  denominator  in  the  reckoning,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  a  decay  in  artistic  power  such  as  appears  in  the  contrast 
between  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa  and  the  rude  churches  of  Saxon 
England.  To  say  that  the  modern  age  has  produced  no  ecclesiastical 
architecture  comparable  with  that  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  to  utter 
a  judgment  as  relevant  to  our  situation  as  a  statement  that  the 
medieval  times  can  show  no  aqueducts  or  baths  equal  to  the  noblest 
structures  of  pagan  Rome.  It  may  be  that  the  machine  age  will 
finally  prove  to  be  poor  in  artistic  genius  —  a  debatable  point  — 
but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  it  has  produced  its  typical  art,  from 
which  a  decline  may  be  expected. 
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Passing  to  a  more  tangible  subject,  is  it  possible  that  machine 
civilization  may  be  destroyed  by  internal  revolutions  or  civil  wars 
such  as  have  often  wrecked  great  states  in  the  past?  That  such  dis- 
turbances will  probably  arise  in  the  future  from  time  to  time  can- 
not be  denied,  and  the  recent  Bolshevik  Revolution  in  Russia  is 
often  cited  as  a  warning  to  contemporary  statesmen.  If  the  revolu- 
tions of  antiquity  be  taken  as  illustrations,  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  the  analogies  are  to  be  used  with  extreme  care  in  all  applica- 
tions to  the  machine  age.  When  the  worst  has  been  said  about  the 
condition  of  the  industrial  proletariat,  it  must  be  conceded  that  as 
regards  material  welfare,  knowledge,  social  consideration,  and 
political  power,  it  is  far  removed  from  the  proletariat  of  Rome  or 
the  slaves  of  a  more  remote  antiquity.  The  kind  of  servile  revolt 
that  was  so  often  ruinous  in  Greece  and  Rome  is  hardly  possible  in 
a  machine  civilization,  even  if  economic  distress  were  to  pass  any- 
thing yet  experienced  since  the  eighteenth  century.  The  most  radical 
of  the  modern  proletariat  want  more  of  the  good  things  of  civiliza- 
tion —  not  a  destruction  of  technology.  If  the  example  of  Russia  be 
pressed  as  relevant,  the  reply  is  that  Russia  possessed  not  a  machine, 
but  an  agricultural  civilization  of  the  crudest  sort;  peasant  soldiers 
supplied  the  storm  troops  of  the  November  Revolution,  and  the 
Bolsheviki  are  straining  every  nerve  to  maintain  their  position  by 
promising  the  peasants  and  urban  dwellers  that  the  benefits  of  a 
machine  order  will  surely  come.  There  will  be  upheavals  in  machine 
civilizations,  no  doubt,  and  occasional  dictatorships  like  that  in  the 
United  States  between  1861  and  1865,  but  the  triumph  of  a  party 
dedicated  to  a  deliberate  return  to  pre-machine  agriculture  with  its 
low  standards  of  life,  its  diseases,  and  its  illiteracy  is  beyond  the 
imagination. 

Finally,  we  must  face  the  assertion  that  wars  among  the  various 
nations  of  machine  civilization  may  destroy  the  whole  order.  Prob- 
ably terrible  wars  will  arise  and  prove  costly  in  blood  and  treasure, 
but  it  is  a  strain  upon  the  speculative  faculties  to  conceive  of  any 
conflict  that  could  destroy  the  population  and  mechanical  equip- 
ment of  the  Western  world  so  extensively  that  human  vitality  and 
science  could  not  restore  economic  prosperity  and  even  improve 
upon  the  previous  order.  According  to  J.  S.  Mill,  the  whole  mechani- 
cal outfit  of  a  capitalistic  country  can  be  reproduced  in  about  ten 
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years.  Hence  the  prospect  of  repeated  and  costly  wars  in  the  fu- 
ture need  not  lead  us  to  the  pessimistic  view  that  suicide  is  to  be 
the  fate  of  machine  civilization.  We  may  admit  the  reality  of  the 
perils  ahead  w^ithout  adopting  the  counsel  of  despair.  If  Europe  and 
America  were  absolutely  devastated,  Japan  with  her  present  equip- 
ment in  libraries,  laboratories,  and  technology  could  begin  the  work 
of  occupying  the  vacant  areas,  using  the  machine  process  in  the 
operation. 

For  the  reasons  thus  adduced  it  may  be  inferred:  that  modern 
civilization  founded  on  science  and  the  machine  will  not  decline 
after  the  fashion  of  older  agricultural  civilizations;  that  analogies 
drawn  from  ages  previous  to  technology  are  inapplicable;  that  ac- 
cording to  signs  on  every  hand  technology  promises  to  extend  its 
area  and  intensify  its  characteristics;  that  it  will  afford  the  substance 
with  which  all  who  expect  to  lead  and  teach  in  the  future  must 
reckon. 


Ill 

Such  appears  to  be  the  promise  of  the  long  future,  if  not  the 
grand  destiny  of  what  we  call  modern  civilization  —  the  flexible 
framework  in  which  the  human  spirit  must  operate  during  the 
coming  centuries.  Yet  this  view  by  no  means  precludes  the  idea 
that  the  machine  system,  as  tested  by  its  present  results,  presents 
shocking  evils  and  indeed  terrible  menaces  to  the  noblest  faculties 
of  the  human  race.  By  the  use  of  material  standards  for  measuring 
achievement,  it  is  in  danger  of  developing  a  kind  of  ignorant  com- 
placency that  would  make  Phidias,  Sophocles,  Horace,  St.  Augus- 
tine, Dante,  Michelangelo,  Shakespeare,  Lord  Bacon,  Newton, 
Goethe,  Ruskin,  and  Emerson  appear  to  be  mere  trifling  parasites  as 
compared  with  Lord  Beaverbrook,  Hugo  Stinnes,  John  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan, and  Henry  Ford.  To  deny  the  peril  that  lies  in  any  such 
numerical  morality  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation.  More 
perilous  still  is  the  concentration  on  the  production  of  goods  that 
will  sell  quickly  at  the  best  price  the  traffic  will  bear  and  fall  to 
pieces  quickly  —  mass  production  of  cheap  goods  —  rather  than 
concentration  on  the  manufacture  and  exchange  of  commodities 
with  the  finest   intrinsic  values  capable  of  indefinite   endurance, 
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What  the  creed  o£  "give  as  Httle  as  you  can  for  as  much  as  you 
can  get"  will  do  to  the  common  honesty  of  mankind,  if  followed 
blindly  for  centuries,  can  readily  be  imagined.  Finally,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  dedication  of  the  engines  of  state,  supported  by  a 
passionate  and  uninformed  chauvinism,  to  the  promotion  and  sale 
of  machine-made  goods  is  creating  zones  of  international  rivalry 
likely  to  flame  up  in  wars  more  vast  and  destructive  than  any  yet 
witnessed. 

To  consider  for  the  moment  merely  the  domestic  aspects  of  the 
question,  the  machine  civilization  is  particularly  open  to  attack 
from  three  sides. 

On  aesthetic  grounds,  it  has  been  assailed  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years,  England,  the  classical  home  of  the  industrial  revolution,  be- 
ing naturally  enough  the  mother  of  the  severest  critics  —  Ruskin, 
Carlyle,  Kingsley,  and  Matthew  Arnold.  The  chief  article  in  their 
indictment,  perhaps,  is  the  contention  that  men  who  work  with 
machinery  are  not  creative,  joyous,  or  free,  but  are  slaves  to  the 
monotonous  routine  of  the  inexorable  wheel.  In  a  sense  it  is  true 
that,  in  the  pre-machine  age,  each  craftsman  had  a  certain  leeway 
in  shaping  his  materials  with  his  tools  and  that  many  a  common 
artisan  produced  articles  of  great  beauty. 

Yet  the  point  can  be  easily  overworked.  Doubtless  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  medieval  artisans  merely  followed  designs  made  by  master 
workmen.  This  is  certainly  true  of  artisans  in  the  Orient  today. 
With  respect  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
level  of  monotony  on  which  labor  is  conducted  under  the  machine 
regime  is  by  and  large  not  lower  but  higher  than  in  the  handi- 
craft, servile,  or  slave  systems  of  the  past.  Let  anyone  who  has  doubts 
on  this  matter  compare  the  life  of  laborers  on  the  latifundia  of  Rome 
or  in  the  cities  of  modern  China  with  that  of  the  workers  in  by  far 
the  major  portion  of  machine  industries.  Those  who  are  prepared  to 
sacrifice  the  standard  of  living  for  the  millions  to  provide  conditions 
presumably  favorable  to  the  creative  arts  must  assume  a  responsi- 
bility of  the  first  magnitude. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  certain,  so  primitive  as  yet  are  the  beginnings  of 
machine  civilization,  that  there  can  be  no  substitute  for  the  handi- 
crafts as  aesthetic  stimulants,  assuming  that  mechanical  industry 
is  not  favorable  to  the  creative  life.  The  machine  regime  does  not  do 
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away  with  the  necessity  for  designing  or  reduce  the  opportunities 
for  the  practice  of  that  craft:  it  transfers  the  operation  from  the 
shop  to  the  laboratory;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  great 
aesthetic  powers  will  not  flourish  after  the  first  storm  of  capitalism 
has  passed.  In  any  case,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  "cheap  and 
nasty"  character  of  machine-made  goods,  so  marked  everywhere, 
may  really  be  due  to  the  profit-making  lust  and  the  desire  of  the 
multitude  to  have  imitations  of  the  gewgaws  loved  by  the  patricians, 
not  to  the  inherent  nature  of  machine  industry.  Possibly  what  is 
lost  in  the  merits  of  individual  objects  of  beauty  may  be  more  than 
offset  by  city  and  community  planning,  realizing  new  types  of 
aesthetic  ideals  on  a  vast,  democratic  basis.  Certainly  the  worst  of 
the  aesthetic  offenses  created  by  the  machine  —  the  hideous  factory 
town  —  can  be  avoided  by  intelligent  co-operative  action,  as  the 
garden-city  movement  faintly  foreshadows.  In  a  hundred  years  the 
coal-consuming  engine  may  be  as  obsolete  as  the  Dodo,  and  the 
Birminghams,  Pittsburghs,  and  Essens  of  the  modern  world  live 
only  in  the  records  of  the  historians.  However  this  may  be,  the 
aesthetes  of  the  future  will  have  to  work  within  the  limitations  and 
opportunities  created  by  science  and  the  machine,  directed,  it  may 
be  hoped,  by  a  more  intelligent  economy  and  nobler  concepts  of 
human  values. 

Frequently  affiliated  with  aesthetic  criticism  of  the  machine  and 
science  is  the  religious  attack.  With  endless  reiteration,  the  charge 
is  made  that  industrial  civilization  is  materialistic.  In  reply,  the 
scornful  might  say,  "Well,  what  of  it?"  But  the  issue  deserves  con- 
sideration on  its  merits,  in  spite  of  its  illusive  nature.  As  generally 
used,  the  term  "materialistic"  has  some  of  the  qualities  of  moon- 
shine; it  is  difficult  to  grasp.  It  is  the  fashion  of  certain  Catholic 
writers  to  call  Protestantism  materialistic,  on  account  of  its  empha- 
sis on  thrift  and  business  enterprise  —  a  fashion  which  some  radicals 
have  adopted:  Max  Weber  in  Germany  and  R.  H.  Tawney  in 
England,  for  example.  With  something  akin  to  the  same  discrimina- 
tion, Oswald  Spengler  calls  all  England  materialistic,  governed  by 
pecuniary  standards  —  as  contrasted  with  old  Prussia  where  "duty," 
"honor,"  and  "simple  piety"  reigned  supreme.  More  recently,  Andre 
Siegfried,  following  a  hundred  English  critics,  with  Matthew  Arnold 
in  the  lead,  has  found  materialism  to  be  one  of  the  chief  characteris- 
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tics  of  the  United  States,  as  contrasted  with  the  richer  and  older 
civiHzations  of  Europe,  particularly  France.  And  Gandhi  consigns 
every  one  of  them  —  England,  Prussia,  France,  and  America  — 
to  the  same  bottomless  pit  of  industrial  materialism.  When  all  this 
verbiage  is  sifted,  it  usually  means  that  the  charge  arises  from  emo- 
tions that  have  little  or  no  relation  to  religion  or  philosophy  —  from 
the  quarrels  of  races,  sects,  and  nations. 

If  religion  is  taken  in  a  crude,  anthropomorphic  sense,  filling  the 
universe  with  gods,  spirits,  and  miraculous  feats,  then  beyond  ques- 
tion the  machine  and  science  are  the  foes  of  religion.  If  it  is  ma- 
terialistic to  disclose  the  influence  of  technology  and  environment 
in  general  upon  humanity,  then  perhaps  the  machine  and  science 
are  materialistic.  But  it  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  history  that  science 
has  shown  the  shallowness  of  the  old  battle  between  materialist  and 
spiritist  and  through  the  mouths  of  physicists  has  confessed  that  it 
does  not  know  what  matter  and  force  are.  Matter  is  motion;  mo- 
tion is  matter;  both  elude  us,  we  are  told.  Doubtless  science  does 
make  short  shrift  of  a  thousand  little  mysteries  once  deemed  as 
essential  to  Christianity  as  were  the  thousand  minor  gods  to  the 
religion  of  old  Japan,  but  for  these  little  mysteries  it  has  substituted 
a  higher  and  sublimer  mystery. 

To  descend  to  the  concrete,  is  the  prevention  of  disease  by  sani- 
tation more  materialistic  than  curing  it  by  touching  saints'  bones.? 
Is  feeding  the  multitude  by  mass  production  more  materialistic 
than  feeding  it  by  a  miracle.?  Is  the  elimination  of  famines  by  a 
better  distribution  of  goods  more  materialistic  than  prevention  by  the 
placation  of  the  rain  gods.?  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  likely  that  science 
and  machinery  will  be  abandoned  because  the  theologian  (who 
seldom  refuses  to  partake  of  their  benefits)  wrings  his  hands  and 
cries  out  against  materialism.  After  all,  how  can  he  consistently 
maintain  that  Omnipotent  God  ruled  the  world  wisely  and  well 
until  the  dawn  of  the  modern  age  and  abandoned  it  to  the  Evil 
One  because  Henry  VIII  or  Martin  Luther  quarreled  with  the  Pope 
and  James  Watt  invented  the  steam  engine.? 

Arising,  perhaps,  from  the  same  emotional  source  as  aesthetic 
and  religious  criticism  is  the  attack  on  the  machine  civilization  as 
lacking  in  humanitarianism.  Without  commenting  on  man's  in- 
humanity to  man  as  an  essential  characteristic  of  the  race,  we  may 
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fairly  ask  on  what  grounds  can  anyone  argue  that  the  masses  were 
more  humanely  treated  in  the  agricultural  civilization  of  antiquity 
or  the  Middle  Ages  than  in  the  machine  order  of  modern  times. 
Tested  by  the  mildness  of  its  laws  (brutal  as  many  of  them  are), 
by  its  institutions  of  care  and  benevolence,  by  its  death  rate  (that 
telltale  measurement  of  human  welfare),  by  its  standards  of  life, 
and  by  every  conceivable  measure  of  human  values,  machine  civili- 
zation, even  in  its  present  primitive  stage,  need  fear  no  comparison 
with  any  other  order  on  the  score  of  general  well-being. 

Under  the  machine  and  science,  the  love  of  beauty,  the  sense  of 
mystery,  and  the  motive  of  compassion  —  sources  of  aesthetics,  re- 
ligion, and  humanism  —  are  not  destroyed.  They  remain  essential 
parts  of  our  nature.  But  the  conditions  under  which  they  must 
operate,  the  channels  they  must  take,  the  potentialities  of  their  ac- 
tion are  all  changed.  These  ancient  forces  will  become  powerful  in 
the  modern  age  just  in  the  proportion  that  men  and  women  accept 
the  inevitability  of  science  and  the  machine,  understand  the  nature 
of  the  civilization  in  which  they  must  work,  and  turn  their  faces 
resolutely  to  the  future. 
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Charles  A.  Beard,  The  Discussion  of  Human  Affairs,  1936. 
The  difficulties  of  communicating  ideas  to  persons  of  differing  social 
classes  and  backgrounds  and  of  differing  habits  of  thought. 

E.  A.  BuRTT,  Principles  and  Problems  of  Right  Thinking,  1928. 

A  standard  textbook  in  logic  which  deals  clearly  and  thoroughly  with 
both  formal  logic  and  inductive  logic  or  scientific  method, 

John  Dewey,  Human  Nature  and  Conduct,  1^:1:2.. 

The  relation  of  thought  to  conduct.  A  very  influential  exposition  of 
modern  psychology  as  it  emphasizes  the  part  habit  plays  in  our  think- 
ing. 

James  Harvey  Robinson,  The  Mind  in  the  Ma\ing,  1921. 

Deals  with  the  relation  between  thought,  feeling,  and  daydreaming, 
and  presents  a  clear  analysis  of  the  factors  which  condition  the  func- 
tion of  reason. 

Robert  H.  Thouless,  Straight  and  Croo\ed  Thin\ing,  1932. 

A  popular  exposition  of  the  chief  fallacies  of  ordinary  thinking,  with 
an  excellent  illustrative  dialogue. 
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L 


.F  THE  STUDENT  has  read 
the  brief  essays  in  Section  I  with  any  care  he  must  have  been  im- 
pressed by  the  logical  way  in  which  it  is  possible  to  develop  an  idea, 
the  clearness  with  which  a  writer  may  convey  a  point  of  view  by 
the  use  of  a  chain  of  facts,  every  link  of  which  is  in  full  view  of 
the  reader.  If  the  student  is  to  develop  a  mature  attitude  himself, 
he  will  be  glad  of  a  chance  to  acquire  just  this  same  objectivity, 
this  same  willingness  to  scan  all  the  facts  within  his  possession  and 
come  without  prejudice  to  whatever  conclusion  is  "reasonable,"  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  that  word. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  job  either  to  acquire  all  the  facts 
or  to  be  sure  just  how  trustworthy  his  information  is.  Were  one 
living  in  a  totalitarian  state  he  might  be  sure  that  government  cen- 
sorship was  carefully  regulating  his  diet  of  information  in  order 
to  condition  his  own  thinking  and  to  unify  the  opinions  of  all 
the  Johnny  Q.  Publics  who  go  to  make  up  a  people.  Ministries  of 
Public  Enlightenment,  as  they  are  whimsically  called,  use  many 
devices  innocent  and  otherwise  to  accomplish  a  single  result:  the 
molding  of  public  opinion.  With  all  the  powers  of  fact  and  fancy 
at  their  command  (and  with  the  suspension  of  free  inquiry)  they 
go  about  their  important  task  of  conditioning  the  thinking  of  the 
masses. 

If  the  student  prides  himself  on  not  living  under  conditions  that 
force  him  to  swallow  only  predigested  pap,  he  had  better  be  wary. 
For  in  our  own  country  there  is  not  one  Ministry  of  Public  En- 
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lightenment,  but  literally  hundreds,  and  their  job  is  essentially  the 
same:  to  mold  public  opinion.  The  time  has  long  since  passed  when 
people  were  allowed  to  do  their  own  thinking  unmolested.  Today, 
from  public  relations  counsels,  press  agents,  advertising  offices,  organi- 
zation secretaries,  and  publicity  bureaus  of  all  kinds  comes  a  steady 
stream  of  fact  and  opinion  carefully  designed  to  attract  our  at- 
tention, then  our  confidence.  What  shall  we  believe.?  what  shall  we 
doubt?  what  shall  we  disbelieve.? 

Though  the  student  may  feel  with  some  confidence  that  most 
advertising  today  is  truthful,  he  must  not  forget  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  constantly  obliged  to  issue  "cease  and  desist" 
orders  to  corporations  guilty  of  making  fraudulent  claims.  Though 
the  student  may  have  great  respect  for  the  integrity  of  a  certain 
war  correspondent,  he  must  decide  whether  a  journalist  who  may 
travel  constantly  with  one  army  can  possibly  give  completely  ac- 
curate accounts  every  day. 

We  are  not  trying  to  suggest  cynically  that  the  public  is  beset 
by  hypocrites  or  by  scheming  monsters  without  conscience.  Far 
from  it.  As  often  as  not,  the  propagandists  are  completely,  even 
fanatically  convinced  of  the  virtue  of  their  own  causes.  But  sin- 
cere people  are  often  guilty  of  "thinking  with  the  blood,"  —  sub- 
stituting emotion  for  reason  —  and  self-interest  has  been  known  to 
color  the  judgments  of  even  the  sternest  moralists.  The  apparatus 
of  logic  is  complete  and  in  a  sense  perfect.  But  in  the  world  of 
affairs  truth  is  elusive  and  mankind's  imperfections  become  pain- 
fully apparent. 

The  old  story  of  the  blind  men  and  the  elephant  touches  us 
with  pity  as  we  recall  the  mental  picture  of  each  man  who  had  felt 
a  different  part  of  the  beast  and  who  thought  that  an  elephant  must 
be  "like  a  tree,"  or  "like  a  long  rope,"  or  "like  the  wall  of  a  house." 
We  sometimes  have  to  fight  off  generalizations  almost  as  false  as 
these,  half  truths  just  as  untrue.  But  happily  most  of  us  have  a 
great  deal  more  curiosity  than  the  blind  men  in  the  story,  and  in 
addition  we  have  a  background  of  experience  which  should  keep 
us  from  the  worst  blunders. 

The  student  is  one  step  on  the  way  in  this  battle  of  wits  as  soon 
as  he  realizes  that  the  world's  business  is  carried  on  by  a  multitude 
of  forces  seeking  to  attract  the  individual  this  way  and  that.  He 
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should  be  helped  along  at  least  one  step  further  by  the  readings  in 
this  section,  which  will  acquaint  him  more  in  detail  with  the  nature 
of  public  opinion  and  its  parent,  propaganda,  and  give  him  some 
specific  ideas  about  how  they  both  work. 

"What  Is  Opinion?"  an  editorial  by  the  editors  of  The  New  Re- 
public, seeks  to  distinguish  between  honest  opinion  and  the  emo- 
tional claptrap  which  too  often  is  so  cleverly  camouflaged  that  it 
passes  for  real  opinion.  The  striking  sentence:  "It  is  a  curious  de- 
lusion that  words  express  thought,"  is  a  paradox  which  the  student 
will  have  to  turn  over  in  his  mind  before  he  can  safely  accept  or 
reject  it.  It  should  be  noticed  that  though  this  editorial  was  written 
during  the  early  years  of  the  first  World  War  it  is  as  timely  today 
as  it  was  in  1915. 

In  "Good  Newspapers  and  Bad,"  William  Allen  White,  the  "sage 
of  Emporia,"  Kansas,  and  for  many  years  editor  of  its  oft-quoted 
Gazette,  draws  a  contrast  between  two  varieties  of  newspapers 
powerful  in  influencing  public  opinion.  In  conjunction  with  this 
essay  the  student  will  probably  wish  to  read  Mr.  White's  "How 
Free  Is  Our  Press?"  in  The  Nation  for  June  18,  1938. 

"Propaganda"  is  defined  in  the  first  Monthly  Letter  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Propaganda  Analysis  (October,  1937)  as  "expression  of 
opinion  or  action  by  individuals  or  groups  deliberately  designed 
to  influence  opinions  or  actions  of  other  individuals  or  groups  with 
reference  to  predetermined  ends."  The  word  originally  had  a 
neutral  connotation,  but  today  it  is  used  ordinarily  in  an  un- 
favorable sense,  largely  because  of  our  unpleasant  recollections  of 
both  Allied  and  German  propaganda  in  this  country  during  the 
World  War.  But  regardless  of  the  word's  social  status  (and  the 
emotional  coloring  of  words  and  phrases  plays  a  tremendous  part 
in  mass  appeal),  propaganda  is  so  important  in  our  daily  lives  that 
it  demands  attention.  The  definition  above  makes  it  clear  that 
propaganda  is  not  a  weapon  employed  according  to  scientific  prin- 
ciples. "The  propagandist,"  says  the  Institute,  "is  trying  to  'put  some- 
thing across,'  good  or  bad,  whereas  the  scientist  is  trying  to  dis- 
cover truth  and  fact."  The  propagandist's  activities  are  so  far- 
reaching,  and  where  harmful  may  work  social  detriment  to  such 
multitudes,  that  they  deserve  close  scientific  scrutiny.  Accordingly 
we  have  included  in  this  section  "How  to  Detect  Propaganda"  from 
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the  second  issue  of  Propaganda  Analysis.  By  applying  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  and  illustrated  here  the  student  will  find  it  a  great 
deal  easier  to  appraise  current  propaganda  for  himself.  As  the 
Institute  points  out,  "Socially  desirable  propaganda  will  not  suffer 
from  such  examination,  but  the  opposite  type  will  be  detected  and 
revealed  for  what  it  is." 

The  section  concludes  with  two  essays  that  reveal  markedly  dif- 
ferent approaches  to  today's  propaganda.  In  "Education  and  Propa- 
ganda," C.  J.  Friedrich,  Professor  of  Government  at  Harvard 
University,  answers  the  charge  that  all  education  is  in  effect  propa- 
ganda. The  distinction  which  he  makes  is  well  drawn  and  cogently 
argued.  Stuart  Chase  is  primarily  interested  in  the  part  played 
by  language  in  molding  public  opinion.  In  a  straightforward,  hard- 
hitting essay  he  discusses  two  words,  "government"  and  "business," 
which  have  been  badly  abused  in  recent  years.  In  applying  the  prin- 
ciple of  semantics,  the  science  which  deals  with  the  meanings  of 
words,  Mr.  Chase  has  opened  the  eyes  of  many  people  to  the  word 
magic  that  they  may  often  have  been  victims  of.  His  extended  study. 
The  Tyranny  of  Words  (1938),  along  with  Thurman  Arnold's 
The  Folklore  of  Capitalism  (1937),  will  prove  exciting  reading  for 
anyone  who  desires  to  tree  more  "spectral  raccoons  of  the  journal- 
istic woods." 
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jfjL  JOURNAL  o£  opinion  has  al- 
ways to  face  the  attack  of  the  practical  man  that  it  is  a  mere  vehicle 
for  dilettantism,  which  wastes  in  expressing  sentiments  the  energy 
which  should  go  to  the  presentation  of  sober  fact  and  sound  data. 
There  is  far  too  much  opinion  at  large  in  the  world  already,  he 
thinks.  What  he  wants  is  not  more  opinion,  but  a  guide  out  of  the 
fog  bank  into  some  clear  light. 

Such  a  practical  man  flatters  too  highly  most  of  that  comment 
which  passes  for  opinion  in  the  journals  of  the  day.  Most  current 
reactions  to  the  war,  have  been,  for  example,  not  opinion  at  all,  but 
mere  batteries  of  guns  in  an  emotional  warfare.  In  all  the  discussion 
litde  emerges  that  is  not  articulate  emotion  or  articulate  group 
interest.  This  variedly  articulate  anger,  disgust,  prejudice,  moral 
reaction,  has  litde  more  right  to  be  termed  opinion  than  the  start 
one  gives  when  one  meets  a  bear.  It  is  instinctive  response  clothed 
with  words. 

Our  molders  of  opinion  —  our  preachers  and  politicians  and  edi- 
tors and  publicists  —  are  not  speaking  in  order  so  much  to  con- 
vince us  as  to  make  us  act  or  vote  or  feel  with  them.  Their  words 
are  chains  of  phrases  strung  together  almost  undesignedly  with  a 
view  to  pulling  us  to  the  cause  or  party  or  idea  they  are  supporting. 
It  is  a  curious  delusion  that  words  express  thought.  The  object  of 
most  words  is  to  short-circuit  thought.  Phrases  like  democracy,  lib- 
erty, militarism,  the  principles  of  justice  and  humanity,  are  not 
primarily  meanings  at  all.  They  are  epithets  hurled  at  us  to  arouse 
some  desired  resentment,  or  they  are  spotlights  guaranteed  to  create 
certain  warm  emotional  glows  of  assent  in  the  mind  which  receives 

•^From  The  New  Republic,  September  i8,  1915.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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them.  It  is  the  reaction  they  touch  off  that  makes  them  significant, 
not  their  meaning.  Words  are  such  deadly  things  not  because  they 
mean  something,  but  because  they  get  wrapped  up  with  our  emotion 
and  pull  it  out  with  them  when  they  are  seized.  In  support  of  the 
articulate  emotion  there  may  be  any  number  of  highly  rational 
arguments.  But  it  is  not  the  arguments  which  have  come  first.  It 
is  the  antagonism  or  the  glow  of  approval,  while  the  evidence  has 
grown  almost  vegetatively  around  the  emotion.  The  world  is  al- 
ways willing  to  be  fooled  in  this  way.  It  is  always  willing  to  take  the 
ideas  at  their  face  value,  instead  of  going  straight  to  the  emotional 
core  and  discovering  the  animus  that  directed  the  collection  of  the 
ideas.  The  constant  danger  to  the  mind  that  would  be  intellectual, 
that  would  "have  opinions,"  is  that  it  is  wiUing  to  identify  itself  or 
indolently  let  itself  be  identified  with  groups  that  are  not  expressing 
opinion  at  all,  but  only  articulating  their  emotion. 

Genuine  opinion  is  neither  cold,  logical  judgment  nor  irrational 
feeling.  It  is  scientific  hypothesis,  to  be  tested  and  revised  as  ex- 
perience widens.  Opinion  is  a  view  of  a  situation  based  on  grounds 
short  of  proof.  In  a  valid  opinion  they  must  be  just  short  of  proof. 
Good  opinion  is  not  spasmodic.  The  mind  must  have  made  a  very 
wide  sweep,  made  the  complete  circuit  of  the  compass.  It  must  first 
have  hunted  down  the  predisposing  prejudice  and  neutralized  it, 
and  then  bent  itself  to  discovering  all  the  factors  that  converge 
upon  the  situation.  A  good  opinion  places  the  event  or  person  or 
idea  it  is  judging  firmly  in  a  scheme  of  things.  You  get  its  position 
in  a  spreading  field  as  well  as  in  a  historical  chain. 

But  good  opinion  is  not  flabby  and  uncertain.  It  is  not  a  "much 
to  be  said  on  both  sides."  It  is  a  provisional  conviction  to  be  held 
as  a  conviction  until  new  light  alters  it.  It  is  an  interpretation  with 
a  definite  slant  and  bias.  But  it  presses  hotly  for  proof.  It  strains 
constantly  towards  the  accuracy  of  truth.  Good  opinion,  although 
firm,  is  the  direct  opposite  of  dogma.  Dogma  is  hard  and  unyield- 
ing, a  sort  of  petrified  emotion.  It  is  constantly  masquerading  as 
proof,  as  genuine  opinion  never  does.  You  do  not  revise  dogmas. 
You  smash  them.  But  opinion  is  flexible  and  gracious.  It  does  not 
object  to  examining  itself,  to  publishing  the  source  of  its  interpreta- 
tions. It  takes  you  freely  behind  the  scenes.  It  is  not  afraid  to  show 
you  the  foundations  of  the  categories  and  terms  in  which  it  is  ex- 
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pressed.  It  will  let  the  bony  framework  of  its  presuppositions  stand 
out  rather  boldly  at  times.  It  invites  criticism.  It  has  the  scientist's 
disinterestedness  in  its  own  conviction.  What  it  wants  is  to  under- 
stand, to  get  the  thing  it  is  judging  rightly  placed,  to  grasp  its  true 
meaning  in  the  world. 

Opinion,  however,  aims  not  at  a  mere  static  comprehension.  It 
does  not  merely  survey  the  field  with  serene  Olympian  gaze.  It  is 
a  force,  and  the  only  force  that  can  be  relied  upon  in  the  long  run 
to  fortify  the  will  and  clear  the  vision.  Conviction,  gripped  after 
the  widest  possible  survey  of  the  field,  is  what  we  must  act  upon  if 
we  are  to  effect  those  social  changes  which  most  of  us  desire.  The 
world  has  generally  preferred  to  act  from  logical  consistency  or 
from  the  high  elation  of  feeling  rather  than  upon  daring  and  clear- 
sighted experiment.  The  idea  of  a  social  and  political  opinion  which, 
free  from  moral  prejudice,  strains  towards  scientific  proof,  as  the 
hypotheses  of  the  physicist  strain  towards  physical  laws,  is  still  very 
new,  but  it  is  already  playing  havoc  with  the  old  crusted  folkways. 

If  such  opinion  is  to  be  this  force  of  the  future,  there  cannot  be 
too  much  of  its  guiding  thread.  Yet  it  constantly  becomes  not  easier 
but  harder  to  form  valid  opinions.  We  are  stunned  by  the  volume 
of  what  there  is  to  know  in  the  human  world.  We  are  overwhelmed 
by  the  mass  of  sociological  data,  and  brought  to  despair  even  more 
by  the  great  gaps  which  must  be  filled.  We  have  every  day  set 
before  us  infinitely  more  than  we  can  possibly  digest.  We  run  the 
constant  risk  of  missing  completely  the  relevant  and  the  important. 
Opinion  never  had  a  better  chance  of  being  based  on  substrata  of 
quite  meaningless  facts.  The  result  is  often  an  excessive  caution 
among  those  whose  business  it  is  to  know.  The  universities  remain 
esoteric  through  the  refusal  of  those  who  have  the  wide  survey  to 
commit  themselves.  Those  who  have  the  "grounds  just  short  of 
proof"  will  not  form  opinions.  Those  who  will  loosely  express  their 
opinions  have  not  the  grounds.  This  treason  of  the  intellectual  class 
has  neutralized  the  expected  effects  of  public  education.  Discussion 
and  universal  reading  have  not  really  made  popular  opinion  any 
more  intelligent  or  reliable.  They  have  merely  made  great  masses 
emotionally  articulate,  rendered  prejudice  more  vociferous  and 
varied.  The  need  for  interpreters,  for  resolute  expressers  of  opinion, 
becomes  therefore  more  urgent.  Even  if  real  opinion  is  a  Utopian 
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ideal,  and  no  mind  can  ever  make  the  wide  survey  and  go  through  the 
stringent  processes  necessary  to  form  it,  the  brave  effort  must  always 
be  made.  Its  best  will  not  be  valueless.  To  work  at  breaking  up  the 
cake  of  intellectual  custom,  at  setting  the  new  terms  and  values  that 
current  society  needs,  at  judging  events  in  the  light  of  the  larger 
conceptions  of  science  and  the  most  fruitful  social  tendencies,  will 
be  not  to  remain  entirely  futile  in  the  modern  world.  Quixotic  as 
the  enterprise  may  seem,  it  is  the  formation  of  opinion  and  not  dusty 
scholarship  and  solemn  cant  that  will  enlist  the  good  will  and  best 
endeavors  of  those  who  aim  to  think  worthily. 


Ho\v  to  Detect  Propaganda' 

VV  E  ARE  fooled  by  propaganda 
chiefly  because  we  don't  recognize  it  when  we  see  it.  It  may  be 
fun  to  be  fooled  but,  as  the  cigarette  ads  used  to  say,  it  is  more  fun 
to  know.  We  can  more  easily  recognize  propaganda  when  we  see 
it  if  we  are  familiar  with  the  seven  common  propaganda  devices. 
These  are: 

1.  The  Name  Calling  Device 

2.  The  Glittering  Generalities  Device 

3.  The  Transfer  Device 

4.  The  Testimonial  Device 

5.  The  Plain  Folks  Device 

6.  The  Card  Stacking  Device 

7.  The  Band  Wagon  Device 

^  From   Propaganda  Analysis,  November    1937.  Reprinted   by   permission   of  the 
Institute  for  Propaganda  Analysis,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
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Why  are  we  fooled  by  these  devices?  Because  they  appeal  to  our 
emotions  rather  than  to  our  reason.  They  make  us  believe  and  do 
something  we  would  not  believe  or  do  if  we  thought  about  it 
calmly,  dispassionately.  In  examining  these  devices,  note  that  they 
work  most  effectively  at  those  times  when  we  are  too  lazy  to  think 
for  ourselves;  also,  they  tie  into  emotions  which  sway  us  to  be  "for" 
or  "against"  nations,  races,  religions,  ideals,  economic  and  political 
policies  and  practices,  and  so  on  through  automobiles,  cigarettes, 
radios,  toothpastes,  presidents,  and  wars.  With  our  emotions  stirred, 
it  may  be  fun  to  be  fooled  by  these  propaganda  devices,  but  it  is 
more  fun  and  infinitely  more  to  our  own  interests  to  know  how 
they  work. 

Lincoln  must  have  had  in  mind  citizens  who  could  balance  their 
emotions  with  intelligence  when  he  made  his  remark:  ".  .  .  but 
you  can't  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time." 

Name  Calling 

"Name  Calling"  is  a  device  to  make  us  form  a  judgment  with- 
out examining  the  evidence  on  which  it  should  be  based.  Here  the 
propagandist  appeals  to  our  hate  and  fear.  He  does  this  by  giving 
"bad  names"  to  those  individuals,  groups,  nations,  races,  policies, 
practices,  beliefs,  and  ideals  which  he  would  have  us  condemn  and 
reject.  For  centuries  the  name  "heretic"  was  bad.  Thousands  were 
oppressed,  tortured,  or  put  to  death  as  heretics.  Anybody  who  dis- 
sented from  popular  or  group  belief  or  practice  was  in  danger  of 
being  called  a  heretic.  In  the  light  of  today's  knowledge,  some 
heresies  were  bad  and  some  were  good.  Many  of  the  pioneers  of 
modern  science  were  called  heretics;  witness  the  cases  of  Copernicus, 
Galileo,  Bruno.  (See  A  History  of  the  Warfare  of  Science  with 
Theology,  by  Andrew  Dickson  White.)  Today's  bad  names  include : 
Fascist,  demagogue,  dictator.  Red,  financial  oligarchy.  Communist, 
muckraker,  alien,  outside  agitator,  economic  royalist,  Utopian,  rabble- 
rouser,  trouble-maker,  Tory,  Constitution-wrecker. 

"Al"  Smith  called  Roosevelt  a  Communist  by  implication  when  he 
said  in  his  Liberty  League  speech,  "There  can  be  only  one  capital, 
Washington  or  Moscow."  When  "Al"  Smith  was  running  for  the 
presidency  many  called  him  a  tool  of  the  Pope,  saying  in  effect, 
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"We  must  choose  between  Washington  and  Rome."  That  implied 
that  Mr.  Smith,  if  elected  President,  would  take  his  orders  from  the 
Pope.  Recently,  Mr.  Justice  Hugo  Black  has  been  associated  with  a 
bad  name,  Ku  Klux  Klan.  In  these  cases  some  propagandists  have 
tried  to  make  us  form  judgments  without  examining  essential  evi- 
dence and  implications.  "Al  Smith  is  a  Catholic.  He  must  never  be 
President."  "Roosevelt  is  a  Red.  Defeat  his  program."  "Hugo  Black 
is  or  was  a  Klansman.  Take  him  out  of  the  Supreme  Court." 

Use  of  "bad  names"  without  presentation  of  their  essential  mean- 
ing, without  all  their  pertinent  implications,  comprises  perhaps  the 
most  common  of  all  propaganda  devices.  Those  who  want  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo  apply  bad  names  to  those  who  would  change  it. 
For  example,  the  Hearst  press  applies  bad  names  to  Communists 
and  Socialists.  Those  who  want  to  change  the  status  quo  apply  bad 
names  to  those  who  would  maintain  it.  For  example,  the  Daily 
Worker  and  the  American  Guardian  apply  bad  names  to  con- 
servative Republicans  and  Democrats. 

Glittering  Generalities 

"Glittering  Generalities"  is  a  device  by  which  the  propagandist 
identifies  his  program  with  virtue  by  use  of  "virtue  words."  Here  he 
appeals  to  our  emotions  of  love,  generosity,  and  brotherhood.  He 
uses  words  like  truth,  freedom,  honor,  liberty,  social  justice,  public 
service,  the  right  to  work,  loyalty,  progress,  democracy,  the  American 
way.  Constitution-defender.  These  words  suggest  shining  ideals.  All 
persons  of  good  will  believe  in  these  ideals.  Hence  the  propagandist, 
by  identifying  his  individual  group,  nation,  race,  policy,  practice,  or 
belief  with  such  ideals,  seeks  to  win  us  to  his  cause.  As  Name  Calling 
is  a  device  to  make  us  form  a  judgment  to  reject  and  condemn,  with- 
out examining  the  evidence,  Glittering  Generalities  is  a  device  to 
make  us  accept  and  approve,  without  examining  the  evidence. 

For  example,  use  of  the  phrases  "the  right  to  work"  and  "social 
justice"  may  be  a  device  to  make  us  accept  programs  for  meeting 
the  labor-capital  problem  which,  if  we  examined  them  critically,  we 
would  not  accept  at  all. 

In  the  Name  Calling  and  Glittering  Generalities  devices,  words 
are  used  to  stir  up  our  emotions  and  to  befog  our  thinking.  In  one 
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device  "bad  words"  are  used  to  make  us  mad;  in  the  other  "good 
words"  are  used  to  make  us  glad.  (See  "The  Tyranny  of  Words," 
by  Stuart  Chase,  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  November,  1937,  and 
Mr.  Chase's  book  by  the  same  title,  1938.) 

The  propagandist  is  most  effective  in  use  of  these  devices  when  his 
words  make  us  create  devils  to  fight  or  gods  to  adore.  By  his  use  of 
the  "bad  words,"  we  personify  as  a  "devil"  some  nation,  race,  group, 
individual,  policy,  practice,  or  ideal;  we  are  made  fighting  mad  to 
destroy  it.  By  use  of  "good  words,"  we  personify  as  a  god-like  idol 
some  nation,  race,  group,  etc.  Words  which  are  "bad"  to  some  are 
"good"  to  others,  or  may  be  made  so.  Thus,  to  some  the  New  Deal 
is  a  "prophecy  of  social  salvation"  while  to  others  it  is  "an  omen  of 
social  disaster." 

From  consideration  of  names,  "bad"  and  "good,"  we  pass  to  in- 
stitutions and  symbols,  also  "bad"  and  "good."  We  see  these  in  the 
next  device. 


Transfer 

"Transfer"  is  a  device  by  which  the  propagandist  carries  over  the 
authority,  sanction,  and  prestige  of  something  we  respect  and  revere 
to  something  he  would  have  us  accept.  For  example,  most  of  us 
respect  and  revere  our  church  and  our  nation.  If  the  propagandist 
succeeds  in  getting  church  or  nation  to  approve  a  campaign  in  behalf 
of  some  program,  he  thereby  transfers  its  authority,  sanction,  and 
prestige  to  that  program.  Thus  we  may  accept  something  which 
otherwise  we  might  reject. 

In  the  Transfer  device  symbols  are  constantly  used.  The  cross 
represents  the  Christian  Church.  The  flag  represents  the  nation. 
Cartoons  like  Uncle  Sam  represent  a  consensus  of  public  opinion. 
Those  symbols  stir  emotions.  At  their  very  sight,  with  the  speed  of 
light,  is  aroused  the  whole  complex  of  feelings  we  have  with  respect 
to  church  or  nation.  A  cartoonist  by  having  Uncle  Sam  disapprove 
a  budget  for  unemployment  relief  would  have  us  feel  that  the  whole 
United  States  disapproves  relief  costs.  By  drawing  an  Uncle  Sam  who 
approves  the  same  budget,  the  cartoonist  would  have  us  feel  that 
the  American  people  approve  it.  Thus,  the  Transfer  device  is  used 
both  for  and  against  causes  and  ideas. 
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Testimonial 

The  "Testimonial"  is  a  device  to  make  us  accept  anything  from  a 
patent  medicine  or  a  cigarette  to  a  program  of  national  policy.  In 
this  device  the  propagandist  makes  use  of  testimonials.  "When  I  feel 
tired,  I  smoke  a  Camel  and  get  the  grandest  'lift.' "  "We  believe  the 
John  Lewis  plan  of  labor  organization  is  splendid;  C.  I.  O.  should  be 
supported."  This  device  works  in  reverse  also;  counter-testimonials 
may  be  employed.  Seldom  are  these  used  against  commercial  products 
like  patent  medicines  and  cigarettes,  but  they  are  constantly  em- 
ployed in  social,  economic,  and  political  issues.  "We  believe  that  the 
John  Lewis  plan  of  labor  organization  is  bad;  C.  L  O.  should  not  be 
supported." 

Plain  Folf^s 

"Plain  Folks"  is  a  device  used  by  politicians,  labor  leaders,  business 
men,  and  even  by  ministers  and  educators  to  win  our  confidence  by 
appearing  to  be  people  like  ourselves  —  "just  plain  folks  among  the 
neighbors."  In  election  years  especially  do  candidates  show  their 
devotion  to  little  children  and  the  common,  homey  things  of  life. 
They  have  front  porch  campaigns.  For  the  newspaper  men  they  raid 
the  kitchen  cupboard,  finding  there  some  of  the  good  wife's  apple 
pie.  They  go  to  country  picnics;  they  attend  service  at  the  old  frame 
church;  they  pitch  hay  and  go  fishing;  they  show  their  belief  in  home 
and  mother.  In  short,  they  would  win  our  votes  by  showing  that 
they're  just  as  common  as  the  rest  of  us  —  "just  plain  folks"  —  and, 
therefore,  wise  and  good.  Business  men  often  are  "plain  folks"  with 
the  factory  hands.  Even  distillers  use  the  device.  "It's  our  family's 
whiskey,  neighbor;  and  neighbor,  it's  your  price." 

Card  StacJ^ing 

"Card  Stacking"  is  a  device  in  which  the  propagandist  employs 
all  the  arts  of  deception  to  win  our  support  for  himself,  his  group, 
nation,  race,  policy,  practice,  belief  or  ideal.  He  stacks  the  cards 
against  the  truth.  He  uses  underemphasis  and  overemphasis  to  dodge 
issues  and  evade  facts.  He  resorts  to  lies,  censorship,  and  distortion. 
He  omits  facts.  He  offers  false  testimony.  He  creates  a  smoke  screen 
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of  clamor  by  raising  a  new  issue  when  he  wants  an  embarrassing 
matter  forgotten.  He  draws  a  red  herring  across  the  trail  to  confuse 
and  divert  those  in  quest  of  facts  he  does  not  want  revealed.  He 
makes  the  unreal  appear  real  and  the  real  appear  unreal.  He  lets 
half-truth  masquerade  as  truth.  By  the  Card  Stacking  device,  a 
mediocre  candidate,  through  the  "build-up,"  is  made  to  appear 
an  intellectual  titan;  an  ordinary  prize  fighter  a  probable  world 
champion;  a  worthless  patent  medicine  a  beneficent  cure.  By  means 
of  this  device  propagandists  would  convince  us  that  a  ruthless  war 
of  aggression  is  a  crusade  for  righteousness.  Some  member  nations 
of  the  Non-intervention  Committee  send  their  troops  to  intervene  in 
Spain.  Card  Stacking  employs  sham,  hypocrisy,  effrontery. 

The  Band  Wagon 

The  "Band  Wagon"  is  a  device  to  make  us  follow  the  crowd,  to 
accept  the  propagandist's  program  en  masse.  Here  his  theme  is: 
"Everybody's  doing  it."  His  techniques  range  from  those  of  medicine 
show  to  dramatic  spectacle.  He  hires  a  hall,  fills  a  great  stadium, 
marches  a  million  men  in  parade.  He  employs  symbols,  colors,  music, 
movement,  all  the  dramatic  arts.  He  appeals  to  the  desire,  common 
to  most  of  us,  to  "follow  the  crowd."  Because  he  wants  us  to  "follow 
the  crowd"  in  masses,  he  directs  his  appeal  to  groups  held  together  by 
common  ties  of  nationality,  religion,  race,  environment,  sex,  vocation. 
Thus  propagandists  campaigning  for  or  against  a  program  will  appeal 
to  us  as  Catholics,  Protestants,  or  Jews;  as  members  of  the  Nordic 
race  or  as  Negroes;  as  farmers  or  as  school  teachers;  as  housewives  or 
as  miners.  All  the  artifices  of  flattery  are  used  to  harness  the  fears 
and  hatreds,  prejudices  and  biases,  convictions  and  ideals  common 
to  the  group;  thus  emotion  is  made  to  push  and  pull  the  group  on 
to  the  Band  Wagon.  In  newspaper  articles  and  in  the  spoken  word 
this  device  is  also  found.  "Don't  throw  your  vote  away.  Vote  for  our 
candidate.  He's  sure  to  win."  Nearly  every  candidate  wins  in  every 
election  —  before  the  votes  are  in. 

Propaganda  and  Emotion 

Observe  that  in  all  these  devices  our  emotion  is  the  stuff  with 
which  propagandists  work.  Without  it  they  are  helpless;  with  it, 
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harnessing  it  to  their  purposes,  they  can  make  us  glow  with  pride  or 
burn  with  hatred,  they  can  make  us  zealots  in  behalf  of  the  program 
they  espouse.  .  .  .  Propaganda  as  generally  understood  is  expression 
of  opinion  or  action  by  individuals  or  groups  with  reference  to  pre- 
determined ends.  Without  the  appeal  to  our  emotion  —  to  our  fears 
and  to  our  courage,  to  our  selfishness  and  unselfishness,  to  our  loves 
and  to  our  hates  —  propagandists  would  influence  few  opinions  and 
few  actions. 

To  say  this  is  not  to  condemn  emotion,  an  essential  part  of  life,  or 
to  assert  that  all  predetermined  ends  of  propagandists  are  "bad." 
What  we  mean  is  that  the  intelligent  citizen  does  not  want  propa- 
gandists to  utilize  his  emotions,  even  to  the  attainment  of  "good" 
ends,  without  knowing  what  is  going  on.  He  does  not  want  to  be 
"used"  in  the  attainment  of  ends  he  may  later  consider  "bad."  He 
does  not  want  to  be  gullible.  He  does  not  want  to  be  fooled.  He 
does  not  want  to  be  duped,  even  in  a  "good"  cause.  He  wants  to 
know  the  facts  and  among  these  is  included  the  fact  of  the  utiliza- 
tion of  his  emotions. 

For  better  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  propaganda 
and  emotion  see  Chapter  i  of  Folkways  by  William  Graham  Sumner. 
This  shows  why  most  of  us  tend  to  feel,  believe,  and  act  in  tradi- 
tional patterns.  See  also  The  Mind  in  the  Maying  by  James  Harvey 
Robinson.  This  reveals  the  nature  of  the  mind  and  suggests  how  to 
analyze  propaganda  appealing  to  traditional  thought  patterns. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  seven  common  propaganda  devices,  turn  to 
today's  newspapers  and  almost  immediately  you  can  spot  examples 
of  them  all.  At  election  time  or  during  any  campaign.  Plain  Folks 
and  Band  Wagon  are  common.  Card  Stacking  is  hardest  to  detect 
because  it  is  adroitly  executed  or  because  we  lack  the  information 
necessary  to  nail  the  lie.  A  little  practice  with  the  daily  newspapers 
in  detecting  these  propaganda  devices  soon  enables  us  to  detect  them 
elsewhere  —  in  radio,  newsreel,  books,  magazines,  and  in  expression 
of  labor  unions,  business  groups,  churches,  schools,  political  parties. 
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Good  Newspapers  and  Bad' 


N, 


EWS  VENDING  has  be- 
come highly  diversified  in  the  modern  world.  Of  old,  the  town  crier 
and  the  beggar  going  from  European  village  to  village  purveyed 
the  news.  Their  companion  in  commerce  was  the  peddler  of  odd- 
ments with  his  pack  on  his  back.  The  town  crier  was  more  or  less  a 
subsidized  news  merchant.  The  beggar  was  a  free  agent,  except  that 
the  better  his  story,  the  better  bed  and  board  he  got.  Thus  lying 
early  became  highly  profitable  in  merchandising  the  news.  But  after 
the  peddler  put  down  his  pack  and  opened  a  store  he  found  beside 
him  the  town  crier  or  the  beggar,  or  both,  running  a  printing  office. 
The  peddler's  store  developed  departments.  The  mendicant  printer 
and  the  town  crier  became  editors,  selling  opinions  with  the  news. 
Two  or  three  generations  back,  in  the  English-speaking  countries, 
the  editor,  who  had  prospered  partly  by  mendacity  and  partly  by 
blackmail,  who  until  then  would  crook  a  knee  to  a  patron  and  pull 
a  forelock  to  his  betters,  suddenly  began  to  brace  up.  The  merchant 
prince,  grandson  of  the  peddler,  was  using  the  printer  and  editor  to 
promote  merchandising.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  quarter  of  the 
old  century,  in  the  English-speaking  world  the  sums  paid  to  publishers 
for  advertising  began  to  outstrip  the  sums  paid  to  editors  for  sub- 
scriptions. Advertising  directed  the  course  of  development  of  the 
newspaper.  In  continental  Europe,  where  such  advertising  as  we 
know  in  the  English-speaking  democracies  is  considered  unethical, 
the  press  remains  a  pamphlet  —  more  or  less.  It  is  subsidized.  It  is 
still  the  town  crier  with  a  louder  voice  than  his  knee-breeched  great- 
grandfather had. 

•■^From  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  May  1934.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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But  in  the  English-speaking  world  the  domination  of  advertising 
in  the  printer's  revenue  has  developed  a  new^  profession.  The  journal- 
ist is  a  hybrid  —  partly  business  man,  partly  sleuth,  partly  profes- 
sional worker,  partly  publicist,  carrying  traces  here  and  there  of 
showman,  philosopher,  scavenger,  and  charlatan.  In  different  news- 
papers different  qualities  take  precedence,  coloring  the  product  of 
the  different  presses.  Broadly  speaking,  however,  American  journal- 
ism divides  along  one  line,  an  ancient  line,  the  line  which  marks  the 
precedence  of  the  business  office  over  the  editorial  department.  Speak- 
ing broadly  again  and  allowing  for  many  notable  exceptions,  this  is 
the  truth  —  that  the  more  definitely  the  business  office  dominates  a 
newspaper  and  makes  it  conspicuously  profitable,  the  less  valuable 
the  newspaper  is  to  its  community.  Like  all  simplifications,  this  one 
should  be  distrusted,  because  it  implies  a  connection  between  dis- 
honesty and  prosperity  in  a  newspaper  which  is  not  always  warranted 
by  the  facts.  Yet,  while  obvious  venality  and  a  lust  for  profits  are 
evidences  of  dishonesty,  a  newspaper  may  prosper  tremendously  and 
yet  be  incorruptible.  Possibly  its  dishonesty  is  intellectual.  Or  maybe 
its  dishonesty  is  imaginary  —  a  matter  of  good  taste  or  bad. 

Now  that  matter  of  good  taste  or  bad  brings  us  down  to  another 
subdivision  in  the  newspaper  business.  This  subdivision  separates 
newspapers  that  appeal  to  the  higher  strata  of  intelligence  in  their 
potential  readers  from  those  that  appeal  to  the  lower  strata  of  in- 
telligence. Similarly,  churches  in  our  urban  centres  attract  their 
members  from  men  and  women  living  upon  a  certain  economic 
standard,  and  hence,  presumably,  of  a  similar  grade  of  intelligence. 
At  any  rate,  different  newspapers  in  many  communities  are  directed 
at  different  reader  groups  up  and  down  the  spectrum  of  intellectual 
capacity  in  their  communities.  In  general,  a  newspaper  that  tries  to 
give  its  community  complete  coverage  has  a  hard  task,  especially  in 
our  great  metropolitan  areas. 

Now  these  different  kinds  of  newspapers  appealing  to  different 
classes  of  readers  would  seem  to  have  different  standards  of  morals. 
Thus  one  speaks  loosely  of  certain  newspapers  which  appeal  to  the 
more  literate,  the  more  reasonable,  and  the  more  comfortable  classes 
of  society  as  good  newspapers.  Similarly,  one  refers  to  newspapers 
that  pander  to  the  ignorant,  to  the  underprivileged,  to  the  men  and 
women  of  clouded  vision  and  low  I.Q.,  as  bad  newspapers.  Possibly, 
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indeed  probably,  the  terms  used  thus  are  unjustified.  New  Yorkers, 
for  instance,  who  buy  either  type  of  newspaper  regard  the  other  as 
mercenary  and  wicked.  The  subscriber  who  invests  in  the  tabloid  and 
in  the  gutter  sheet  regards  the  Times  as  corrupt  and  class-conscious, 
and  what  the  readers  of  the  Times  think  of  the  newspapers  that 
appeal  blatantly  or  even  unconsciously  to  their  less  fortunate  neigh- 
bors fills  the  Times  readers  with  emotion  inexpressible  in  their  polite 
vocabulary. 


II 

Two  books  appeared  last  autumn  significantly  telling  the  stories 
of  these  differences  in  objective  so  often  manifest  in  American  news- 
papers. Watching  the  World  Go  By  is  the  autobiography  of  Willis  J. 
Abbot,  long-time  editor  of  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  now  mem- 
ber of  its  Editorial  Board.  Timber  Line,  by  Gene  Fowler,  is  the 
chronicle  of  the  professional  careers,  with  more  or  less  of  the  private 
lives,  of  H.  H.  Tammen  and  F.  G.  Bonfils,  who  made  The  Denver 
Post,  which  proclaimed  itself  at  its  masthead  the  "paper  with  a  heart 
and  soul"  —  and,  added  its  unfair  enemies,  a  price.  It  may  be  worth 
while  for  a  moment  to  consider  two  opposite  careers  in  American 
journalism.  For  in  these  books  the  lives,  aims,  and  achievements 
of  Willis  Abbot  and  the  Denver  editors  dramatize  broad  differences 
of  character  and  purpose  in  our  journalism. 

Mr.  Abbot's  story  recalls  a  well-born  youth  with  average  American 
college  education  setting  forth  in  the  newspaper  profession  to  find 
his  Holy  Grail:  this  being,  first,  distinction  through  services;  second, 
security  in  his  person;  third,  a  modicum  of  honor;  and  finally,  but 
above  all,  well-grounded  self-respect.  He  begins  as  a  reporter  in  New 
Orleans,  tries  his  hand  at  establishing  an  evening  paper  in  Kansas 
City  and  fails  like  a  gentleman,  turns  up  in  Chicago,  capitalizes  his 
experience,  becomes  managing  editor  and  editor  in  chief  of  a  number 
of  journals  in  the  interior  metropolis,  moves  up  and  on  in  his  pro- 
fession until  he  finds  himself  seated  in  the  editorial  chair  of  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  That  journal  has  been  established  by 
Mrs.  Eddy,  prophetess  of  the  Christian  Science  Church.  The  Monitor 
is  to  be  a  newspaper  appealing  to  readers  who  are  not  interested  in 
sensations,  who  do  not  demand  the  news  of  crimes,  of  sex,  or  of 
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violence.  Under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Abbot  the  ideals  of  the  founder 
are  maintained.  After  a  generation  of  hard,  intelligent  work,  a  suc- 
cessful newspaper  appears,  a  newspaper  known  all  over  the  world, 
a  model  for  newspaper  men  who  are  counted  leaders  of  the  upper 
middle  class.  Mr.  Abbot  has  achieved  success.  He  is  not  without 
honor,  he  has  personal  and  economic  security,  he  may  well  take  pride 
in  his  life. 

His  career  exemplifies  a  typical  American  journalist  of,  let  us  say 
for  euphony,  the  best  type.  He  has  sought  for  rewards  in  realities, 
asking  of  Fate  only  incidentally  fame  and  money  and  power.  He  has 
made  a  lifelong  appeal  to  newspaper  readers  of  good  taste,  men  and 
women  of  discernment  and  of  a  certain  sophisticated  perspicacity, 
who  are  not  fooled  by  flash  and  blare  and  boasting  —  solid  upper- 
middle-class  citizens,  the  solid  basis  of  a  bourgeois  civilization, 
citizens  who  like  to  feel  that  they  form  our  ruling  class.  Indeed,  in  the 
long  run,  probably  they  do  dominate  America  and  finally  have  their 
say,  considering  American  life  in  terms  of  decades. 

Ill 

Behold  now  the  shining  contrast.  Let  us  open  the  book  Timber 
Line,  wherein  Gene  Fowler  tells  the  story  of  Tammen  and  Bonfils, 
owners  and  editors  of  The  Denver  Post.  Harry  Tammen  was  a  bar- 
keeper in  Denver  in  the  eighties.  Fred  Bonlils  in  the  early  nineties 
was  running  what  is  commonly  known  as  a  policy  game  —  a  lottery 
device  that  did  not  use  the  mails,  but  appealed  to  the  proletarian  sub- 
merged tenth  around  the  packing  houses  of  Kansas  City.  Many  of 
his  patrons  were  the  Negroes  who  had  come  from  the  South  in  the 
exodus  of  the  seventies.  Tammen  was  a  child  of  the  streets,  a  Dutch 
immigrant  boy  who  had  drifted  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  then  in  his  twenties  knew  that  life  was  a  merciless, 
cruel  game,  in  which  the  winner  was  a  fool  if  he  hesitated  to  deal 
from  the  bottom  or  run  in  cards  from  another  deck. 

Tammen  and  Bonfils  bought  The  Denver  Evening  Post  during  the 
depression  of  the  middle  1890's.  They  ran  it  for  forty  years  on  Show- 
man Barnum's  theory  that  a  sucker  was  born  every  minute.  Tammen 
also  was  a  showman.  Every  thimblerigger's  trick,  every  form  of 
ballyhoo,  every  cheap  device  to  attract  cheap  people,  Tammen  used 
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as  a  publisher.  Bonfils  was  the  editor  of  the  Post.  He  had  been  ex- 
posed to  a  West  Point  education,  was  an  able  abettor  of  the  showman 
in  baiting  the  hook  with  a  certain  flashy  elegance  which  attracted 
the  vulgar. 

Denver,  in  the  1890's,  was  the  capital  of  a  pure  plutocracy.  Colorado 
was  a  mining  state  in  those  days.  Hard  metal,  chiefly  gold  and  silver, 
came  out  of  the  Colorado  hills.  Great  fortunes  fell  into  the  laps  of 
pick-and-shovel  miners,  men  frankly  seeking  raw  wealth  for  its 
raw  sake.  This  wealth,  when  it  came,  being  ignorant,  was  arrogant 
and  purse-proud  and  an  easy  mark  for  swindlers.  Colorado  politics 
were  full  of  violence  and  sudden  death.  The  chief  end  of  man  was 
the  immediate  dollar  and  no  questions  asked. 

In  such  a  society  The  Denver  Post  "waxed  fat  and  kicked"!  Its  an- 
tics seemed  to  give  shrewd  encouragement  to  the  gossip  that  some 
part  of  the  Post's  revenues  came  from  blackmail.  Probably  reputation 
brought  more  revenues  than  actual  achievement  in  blackmail,  if  it 
was  ever  tried.  Yet,  as  the  harlot  insists  upon  being  called  a  lady,  so 
the  Post  advertised  its  honor,  its  devotion  to  the  common  people. 
With  their  profits  Tammen  and  Bonfils  built  a  newspaper  office 
building  and  emblazoned  on  the  portals,  "Let  Justice,  When  Denied 
Another  Home,  Find  Refuge  Here."  Bonfils,  who  wrote  the  edi- 
torials, wrote  under  the  caption,  "So  the  People  May  Know."  Money 
rolled  into  the  coffers  of  the  Post  in  a  steady  golden  stream. 

With  money  came  power,  with  power  came  a  certain  prestige  that 
was  almost  respectability.  Politicians  doffed  their  hats  and  smirked 
when  they  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  Red  Room  where  the  editors 
presided.  Circulation  spread  their  sphere  of  influence  all  over  Col- 
orado, into  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Wyoming,  and  Utah.  Famed  hack 
writers,  whom  money  would  tempt,  were  promised  and  sometimes 
paid  fabulous  prices  to  contribute  special  articles  or  run  departments 
for  the  Post.  Naturally,  as  the  circulation  widened  and  included 
practically  all  of  the  gullibles  within  two  hundred  miles  of  Denver, 
the  Post  became  a  braggart.  It  swaggered.  It  sought  to  imitate 
gentility.  In  the  meanwhile  irate  subscribers  called  with  their  firearms 
and  chased  the  editors  around  the  Red  Room,  and  Bonfils  retaliated 
with  assault  and  battery. 

Here  were  scenes  that  would  have  pleased  Dickens.  Yet  for  all 
the  obviousness  of  its  vulgarity,  for  all  the  plain  evidences  of  its 
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quackery,  if  not  venality,  its  profits  mounted  steadily.  The  sucker 
born  every  minute  seemed  to  be  hurrying  with  his  pennies  to  the 
office  of  the  Post.  It  reigned  over  and  more  or  less  ruled  a  region  of 
America.  Its  rich  owners  were  able  to  demand  baksheesh  from  oil 
men  who  were  "cutting  melons"  in  this  region.  They  were  to  be  seen 
on  presidential  trains  —  on  Harding's  train,  for  instance.  They  had 
congress  with  statesmen  of  sorts.  Yet,  in  the  newspaper  profession, 
among  editors  who  held  fast  to  certain  old  American  ideals,  Bonfils 
and  Tammen  were  not  names  to  conjure  with.  They  were  outcasts 
in  higher  journalistic  circles  —  perhaps  Pecksniffian  circles,  but  never- 
theless quarters  that  are  highly  esteemed. 

IV 

While  Bonfils  and  Tammen  caricatured  a  type  of  American 
journalist  which  has  infested  our  urban  population,  and  while  they 
emphasized  its  meaner  points,  they  still  did  represent  the  virtues  of 
their  type.  They  and  their  kind  represent  today  the  only  sort  of 
journalism  that  the  newly  literate  moron  in  American  life  can  under- 
stand and  enjoy.  This  moron's  name  is  Legion.  He  spawns  by  the 
millions  in  our  high  schools  and  on  the  campuses  of  our  colleges.  In 
flashy  raiment  he  runs  over  the  great  stadia.  He  roars  through  the 
fraternity  houses,  at  football  games,  not  half  so  drunk  as  he  pretends 
to  be.  He  is  moved  by  catchwords,  slogans;  talks  in  the  short,  mono- 
syllabic headline  language  of  the  first-page  screamer.  His  wife,  his 
sisters,  and  his  daughters  get  their  art  from  the  dime  store,  their 
intellectual  stimulus  from  bridge,  and  their  morals  from  the  movies. 
The  members  of  this  branch  of  the  Legion  family  form  mobs,  mass 
movements.  They  follow  phantoms,  and  in  vast  schools  go  darting 
hither  and  yon  on  the  surface  of  the  times,  attracted  by  the 
shibboleth  of  the  hour.  These  mobs  set  their  heroes  on  thrones,  adore 
them  for  an  hour,  and  forget  them.  They  seem  to  have  no  memories, 
no  capacity  for  logical  processes.  They  are  shallow  and  rather  shame- 
less in  their  inconsistencies.  That  Tammen  and  Bonfils  ruled  the 
mobs  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  and  so  held  sway  there  for  three 
decades  indicates  certain  substantial  qualities  in  these  two  merry 
monarchs  of  mendacity. 

It  is  a  long,  genealogical  jump  from  the  town  crier's  rival,  the 
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beggar,  to  editors  of  the  sensational  press.  Yet  tiie  line  comes  down 
without  a  break,  and  collateral  lines  reach  into  every  American  city 
of  over  200,000,  where  some  editor,  either  on  his  own  or  operating 
upon  a  transcontinental  or  a  regional  chain,  is  spreading  his  net  for 
the  same  shoal  of  suckers  that  are  fattening  the  vats  of  our  American 
journalistic  garbage  refiners.  And  always  remember  that  they  gen- 
erally die  after  attaining  success,  according  to  their  lights  and  leadings. 

And  who  shall  gainsay  their  success  according  to  their  lights? 
They  serve  their  clients.  They  give  the  multitude  the  sort  of  news- 
paper that  the  multitude  can  read  and  understand.  Wherever  a  news- 
paper thrives  which  makes  a  low  appeal,  other  newspapers  which 
are  intelligent  and  apparently  honest  are  offered  to  the  public.  But 
the  readers  who  support  the  sensational  press  will  not  have  the  other 
type  of  paper. 

In  every  community  this  human  stratum  exists.  It  is  one  of  our 
modern  problems  rising  out  of  universal  education.  We  are  teaching 
the  mentally  submerged  and  sluggish  how  to  read  and  write.  We 
are  giving  them  all  they  will  take  of  education  in  high  schools  and 
colleges.  They  remain  what  they  were.  Happily,  they  do  not  always 
breed  their  kind.  Probably,  as  their  environment  improves,  each 
generation  moves  up  a  peg  in  its  I.Q.  But  today  they  make  our  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  lynching  mobs.  They  exalt  our  movie  heroes,  our 
baseball  and  football  stars. 

Occasionally  some  sharp  demagogue  is  able  to  segregate  this  group 
into  one  voting  unit  when  more  intelligent  groups  are  dividing.  Thus 
for  the  hour  he  has  power.  But  we  have  always  had  demagogues. 
They  thrive  as  they  have  always  thrived,  sporadically,  by  uniting 
dupes  who  ordinarily  may  be  depended  upon  to  divide  in  political 
matters.  Yet  if  they  are  more  in  evidence  than  in  other  days  and 
times,  they  are  probably  not  numerically  greater,  nor  much  more 
important  politically,  than  they  have  been  before  in  human  history. 


About  so  many  of  us  are  dumb,  so  many  of  us  are  keen,  and  so 
many  of  us  are  nondescript  —  which  means  that,  being  between 
poles,  so  many  of  us  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  And  alas,  those  who  are 
smart  about  one  thing  are  dumb  about  other  things.  Genius  and 
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stupidity  often  walk  under  the  same  hat.  Those  who  know  good 
books,  good  pictures,  and  so-called  good  newspapers,  are  often  easily 
fooled  in  statesmen.  The  philosopher  is  easily  misled  in  business. 
Those  in  the  middle  crowd,  the  average  mill  run  of  persons,  have 
always  had  this  problem  of  their  betters  and  their  inferiors.  Or  they 
think  so.  Generally  speaking,  they  seem  to  run  the  world.  But  often 
their  smarter  friends  become  antisocial,  develop  into  great  scoundrels, 
unscrupulous  rulers,  dishonest  financiers;  whereupon  the  common 
man  curbs  them  and  sometimes  cuts  off  their  heads.  Sometimes  he 
puts  them  in  jails  or  banishes  them  and  knocks  them  about  rather 
roughly.  Very  likely  the  other  group  —  lower  or  upper  —  breaks 
out  only  in  crises.  The  abnormals  frequently  have  menaced  the 
ordinary  processes  of  civilization.  But  apparently  here  in  America 
they  have  been  growing  more  vocal  than  formerly,  more  noisy,  more 
arrogant.  They  insist  more  ruthlessly  on  ruling  the  roost,  on  vulgariz- 
ing the  country.  Their  united  support  of  a  man  or  an  institution  like 
a  flashy  newspaper  or  the  movie  industry  presents  really  grave  dif- 
ficulties in  social  progress. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  them  —  "we"  meaning  the  average 
citizen,  "them"  meaning  these  literate  millions  who  make  the  in- 
tellectual underworld?  "They"  are  pious.  God-fearing  Americans, 
many  of  them  well-to-do;  most  of  them  live  within  a  fairly  stable 
economic  status.  They  are  by  no  means  the  underprivileged  and  the 
dispossessed.  They  are  the  dumb,  brash,  noisy,  opinionated  hillbillies 
of  our  cities,  our  country  towns,  our  rural  communities,  led  by  the 
smart  ones  with  highly  developed  instincts  for  money  or  power  for 
antisocial  leadership.  They  are  here,  these  feckless  followers  of  hum- 
bugs. We  cannot  pop  off  their  heads,  banish  them,  or  put  out  poison 
for  them  as  we  do  for  our  antisocial  gamins  who  turn  crooked  or  get 
too  much  financial  or  economic  power.  The  overcredulous,  who  are 
also  oversuspicious,  must  have  diversion  and  amusement.  They  must 
have  their  Denver  Posts,  which  call  for  more  Bonfils  and  Tammens. 
In  the  meantime,  men  like  Willis  Abbot  continue  to  make  their 
private  opinion  public  opinion,  and  so  govern  the  land. 

Now  this  issue  in  American  life  between  those  of  the  low  in- 
telligence quotient  and  those  with  a  normal  degree  of  intellectual 
capacity  would  seem  to  point  to  stratification.  But  no  —  they  do  not 
stratify.  In  the  blood  strain  of  our  national  life  the  genes  which  carry 
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the  thing,  whatever  it  is,  called  brains,  or  the  lack  of  it,  are  liable  tO' 
occur  in  any  grade,  step,  or  stratum  of  our  social,  economic,  or  in- 
tellectual life.  We  are  likely  to  go  from  moron  to  genius  in  a  genera- 
tion, and  from  genius  to  moron  in  the  next  generation.  The  same 
parents  breed  children  of  widely  different  qualities,  so  completely 
have  we  mixed  our  social  classes  here  in  the  last  three  hundred  years. 
There  can  be  no  hereditary  ruling  class  because  of  this  pied  blood 
stream  of  ours  —  which  fact  brings  some  comfort. 

But  here  and  now  abide  these  two  entirely  different  careers,  each 
successful  according  to  its  kind  and  its  aim.  A  career  like  that  of 
Willis  Abbot  appeals  bravely,  courageously,  with  chivalry  and  dis- 
tinction in  all  its  attitudes,  to  one  type  of  our  citizenship.  And  there 
are  the  Denver  Post  and  its  kind,  the  tabloids,  the  cheap  chain  news- 
papers, with  their  flashy  features,  their  emphasis  on  crime,  smearing 
sex  across  their  front  pages  in  dirty  headlines,  making  money,  making 
even  ideals  of  a  sort,  crystallizing  vulgarity  into  institutions.  And 
what  does  it  mean.?  Where  are  we  going.?  Who  knows  the  answer.? 


CARL  JOACHIM  FRIEDRICH 
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jLilBERALS  the  world  over  are 
prone  to  insist  that  all  interference  with  educational  freedom  is 
obnoxious  because  it  hinders  the  teaching  of  the  truth.  We  persist 
in  talking  as  if  truth  were  something  tangible  and  universal.  While 
the  world  is  being  rent  asunder  by  deep  conflicts  over  vital  issues 
this  assumption  is  revealed  as  rather  naive.  Neutral  truth  there  is: 
trees  grow,  men  die.  Such  things  are  worth  knowing  about,  and  to 

^From  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  June  1937.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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familiarize  children  with  them  is  undoubtedly  part  of  education. 
But  is  it  all?  What  is  the  truth  about  George  Washington?  If  we 
knew  it,  would  it  necessarily  be  equally  valuable  from  an  educational 
standpoint?  To  ask  these  trite  questions  is  to  suggest  the  answer. 
But  what  is  the  truth  about  the  World  War  ?  Those  most  informed 
disagree  most  violendy.  What  is  the  truth  about  Communism?  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  two  real  students  who  would  be  in  agreement 
as  to  the  answer  to  that  question.  Yet  are  not  Communism  and  the 
World  War  both  matters  worth  knowing  about?  Do  they  not  both 
touch  vital  problems  regarding  which  every  educated  person  is  going 
to  have  some  opinion  anyway? 

One  is  tempted  to  say  that  these  and  others  of  similar  nature  are 
altogether  the  most  important  questions  there  are.  War  and  peace  and 
the  just  organization  of  society  are  questions  on  which  our  outlook 
will  be  profoundly  affected  by  our  general  ethical  views,  or,  rather, 
convictions.  Education  which  had  nothing  to  offer  in  regard  to 
them,  which  insisted  upon  a  studied  indifference  to  all  issues  like 
them,  would  be  arid  indeed.  It  might  be  heavily  endowed  and  spend 
millions  upon  counting  the  most  distant  stars;  if  that  were  all,  in- 
stitutions dispensing  that  kind  of  information  would  be  golden 
gttst,  but  they  would  be  barren  and  worthless.  Neutrality  is  valua- 
ble, but  it  is  not  enough.  We  must  not  try  to  answer  the  challenge 
of  contemporary  creeds  by  alleging  mental  truth  as  the  essence  of 
education.  For  the  vital  issues  are  the  most  controversial  ones. 
Academic  freedom  vindicated  in  terms  of  neutral  truth  appears  a 
farce  in  an  age  when  deep-rooted  convictions  battle  for  supremacy. 

Unhappily,  therefore,  teaching  in  a  university  must  be  faced  in 
the  light  of  propaganda  as  well  as  education,  particularly  in  all  fields 
involving  fundamental  social  and  international  conflicts.  The  critical 
onslaughts  of  Marxists  and  Fascists  alike  have  brought  into  the  lime- 
light the  problematical  nature  of  education  without  propaganda. 
What  they  call  education  we  call  propaganda,  and  vice  versa.  This 
confusion  of  terms  is  bewildering  and  perhaps  discouraging  to  one 
who  is  engaged  in  education,  for  the  educator  scorns  the  propagan- 
dist, just  as  the  propagandist  fears  the  educator.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  cannot  be  lightly  dismissed  as  one  between  sincerity 
and  insincerity,  or  between  ability  and  the  lack  of  it.  There  is 
sincerity  on  both  sides,  and  ability,  too.  The  distinction  between 
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education  and  propaganda  is  often  so  complex  and  obscure  that 
those  engaged  in  one  of  these  activities  are  honestly  unable  to  say 
just  which  it  is.  And  yet  the  distinction  must  be  made  clear.  The 
uncomprehending  placidity  of  liberal  circles  can  no  longer  be  main- 
tained in  these  days  of  fundamental  social  conflict. 

It  is  due  to  passionate  disagreements  on  social  matters  that  the 
whole  question  of  education  versus  propaganda  has  been  made  so 
acute.  In  countries  where  the  revolutionary  myths,  whether  Fascist 
or  Communist,  have  triumphed,  all  educational  work  is  frankly 
"co-ordinated"  with  the  revolutionary  ideology.  Whether  it  be  mate- 
rialism or  race  doctrines,  the  ramifications  of  such  a  revolutionary 
ideology  are  very  widespread.  They  certainly  cover  everything  I  am 
interested  in  studying  and  teaching  at  present:  history,  politics,  eco- 
nomics, sociology.  Upon  closer  inspection  even  academic  freedom, 
which  we  guard  so  jealously,  turns  out  to  be  the  freedom  to  teach 
what  corresponds  to  the  prevailing  creed.  Being,  broadly  speaking, 
a  Christian  progressive,  I  am  today  entirely  free  to  say  whatever 
comes  into  my  head,  for  only  ideas  in  accord  with  such  an  American 
middle-class  view  are  apt  to  come  into  my  head.  If  I  were  similarly 
in  agreement  with  Communist  or  Nazi  ideas,  should  I  not  possess 
just  as  much  freedom  in  the  Soviet  Union  or  in  Nazi  Germany?  I 
think  that  the  answer  must  be  in  the  affirmative. 

The  opposite  question  is  not  much  harder  to  answer:  how  much 
freedom  should  I  have  to  expound  Marxist  or  Fascist  doctrines  in 
America  today?  Not  a  great  deal.  There  are,  of  course,  a  few  in- 
structors with  Marxist  or  Fascist  leanings  in  the  American  univer- 
sities; there  is  also  a  handful  of  "liberals"  in  the  universities  of  Fascist 
Italy  and  of  Nazi  Germany.  But  that  does  not  prove  much.  Funda- 
mentally this  whole  problem  transcends  the  purely  personal  question 
of  what  you  and  I  are  able  to  do  or  even  why  we  are  doing  it.  The 
real  crux  of  the  matter  lies  beyond  these  personal  worries,  in  the 
realm  of  social  values:  is  all  education  propaganda? 

II 

Before  attempting  to  define  the  contrast  between  education  and 
propaganda,  a  glance  at  the  history  of  the  word  "propaganda"  might 
help.  The  word  owes  its  existence  to  the  renewed  proselytizing  zeal 
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of  the  reformed  Catholic  Church  after  the  Council  of  Trent.  A 
committee  of  cardinals  was  constituted  to  propagate  the  faith.  Much 
of  the  pioneering  missionary  work  on  this  continent  and  in  Asia 
was  carried  on  under  their  direction.  The  Spanish  mission  houses 
of  Southern  California  and  Mexico  testify  with  mute  eloquence  to 
the  devotion  with  which  this  "propaganda"  was  carried  on.  If  we 
understand  the  word  in  this  original  sense,  much  of  what  is  best 
in  education  is  undoubtedly  propaganda.  But  such  a  comprehen- 
sive definition  does  not  make  propaganda  identical  with  education. 
The  missionaries  had  to  educate  the  people  before  they  could  even 
begin  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  faith,  just 
as  the  Communist  propagandists  must  educate  the  worker  so  that  he 
will  understand  the  elements  of  Marxist  materialism.  But  such  educa- 
tion is  incidental  to  the  central  propaganda  goal,  which  was  and  is 
to  secure  the  adherence  to  an  organization.  Propaganda  always  aims 
at  getting  people  either  to  do  or  not  to  do  some  very  particular  thing. 
Education,  on  the  other  hand,  is  fundamentally  concerned  with 
molding  and  developing  a  human  being  in  terms  of  an  ideal,  as  far 
as  his  nature  allows  it.  A  person  may  be  born  a  Catholic  and  he  may 
be  perfectly  ready  to  remain  one.  Catholic  education  would  then  aim 
at  making  him  a  "true,"  an  ideal  Catholic.  The  same  observation 
holds  for  all  other  kinds  of  education.  Education  always  aims  at  the 
perfection  of  the  human  being. 

The  distinction  between  education  and  propaganda  suggested  by 
these  "definitions"  is  not  a  complete  one.  Education  and  propaganda 
are  related  activities.  Education  in  its  efforts  to  mold  and  develop  a 
human  being,  to  make  him  a  more  perfect  person,  must  employ 
standards.  If  I  endeavor  to  make  a  student  as  perfect  a  person  as  I 
know  how  to  make  him,  I  shall,  of  course,  do  it  in  terms  of  what 
seems  perfection  to  me.  I  may  be  a  Christian,  while  you  are  a  Com- 
munist and  he  is  a  Nazi,  still  others  are  Buddhists,  Mohammedans, 
or  what  not.  Each  of  these  "creeds"  claims  to  possess  a  vision  of 
human  perfection.  This  claim,  this  faith,  is  a  vital  part  of  any  creed. 
Perhaps  they  are  all  wrong,  but  as  long  as  we  admit  that  human 
beings  require  form,  we  can  perceive  the  external  similarity  in  the 
educational  efforts  of  these  rival  claimants.  If  we  believe  in  one  of 
these  creeds  with  all  our  heart,  we  shall  find  it  harder  to  perceive 
this  similarity  of  alien  pedagogic  endeavor,  but  it  is  there.  Believing 
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strongly  in  the  Christian  ideal,  I  find  it  very  hard  to  "understand" 
Communist  and  Nazi  education,  but  with  some  effort  I  can  see  how 
its  proponents  understand  it.  All  these  efforts  to  mold  human  beings 
according  to  some  ideal,  according  to  some  standard  of  what  is 
good,  beautiful,  and  just,  constitute  genuine  education. 

The  propagandist,  who  is  essentially  a  practical  organization  man, 
takes  a  very  different  stand  in  matters  of  creed.  He  inclines  toward 
a  manipulative  view  of  all  matters  touching  his  creed.  It  is  always  a 
question  of  what  an  issue  will  do  to  his  organization,  be  it  the  Soviet 
Union  or  the  Nazi  Party.  When  dealing  with  spiritual  and  intellectual 
matters  the  propagandist  must  always  ask:  "What  is  their  material, 
physical  value.?  Do  they  strengthen  or  weaken  us?"  The  creed  itself 
of  course,  may  entail  disadvantages  from  a  propagandist  point  of 
view.  In  such  cases  the  propagandist  keeps  still  about  such  an  article 
of  the  creed,  whereas  the  educator  could  not  allow  such  "opportun- 
ism." If  the  article  happens  to  be  of  central  importance,  the  educator 
must  bring  it  to  light  and  examine  it.  All  politically  active  creeds 
have  had  this  problem  to  face;  all  have  been  rent  by  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  educational  and  the  propagandist  view.  When  Jesus  said, 
"It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for 
a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,"  He  thought  of  the 
corrupting  effect  of  wealth.  But  power  is  just  as  bad,  and  what  He 
said  of  the  rich  man  might  readily  be  said  of  the  powerful  man. 
Engrossed  in  the  maintenance  of  his  power,  he  refuses  to  face  a 
question  that  might  conflict  with  his  creed:  he  becomes  a  propa- 
gandist. 

This  difference  between  the  propagandist  as  an  organization  man 
and  the  educator  as  a  true  believer,  a  visionary  perfectionist,  and  the 
bitter  melancholy  of  the  eternal  struggle  between  the  two  have  been 
challengingly  depicted  by  Dostoevski.  In  "The  Great  Inquisitor," 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  Brothers  Karamazov,  he  has  Jesus  reap- 
pear in  sixteenth-century  Spain.  The  Inquisition  takes  Him  into 
custody,  and  in  the  ensuing  examination  the  Great  Inquisitor  tries 
to  show  Jesus  that  it  is  impossible  to  allow  Him  to  go  about  preach- 
ing the  Word.  It  would  bring  the  organization  tumbling  to  the 
ground.  "All  has  been  given  by  Thee  to  the  Pope,"  the  Great  In- 
quisitor remarks  to  the  Son  of  Man,  "and  all,  therefore,  is  still  in 
the  Pope's  hands,  and  there  is  no  need  for  you  to  come  now  at  all. 
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Thou  must  not  meddle  for  the  time,  at  least.  .  .  .  Thou  didst  Thy- 
self lay  the  foundation  for  the  destruction  of  Thy  kingdom,  and  no 
one  is  more  to  blame  for  it.  ...  I  swear,  man  is  weaker  and  baser 
by  nature  than  Thou  hast  believed  him.  Can  he,  can  he  do  what 
Thou  didst?  .  .  .  We  have  corrected  Thy  work  and  have  founded 
it  upon  miracle,  mystery  and  authority.  .  .  .  We  have  taken  the 
sword  of  Cxsar,  and  in  taking  it,  of  course,  have  rejected  Thee  and 
followed  him.  Oh,  ages  are  yet  to  come  of  the  confusion  of  free 
thought,  of  their  science  and  cannibalism.  .  .  .  And  all  will  be 
happy,  all  the  millions  of  creatures  except  the  hundred  thousand 
who  rule  over  them.  For  only  we,  we  who  guard  the  mystery, 
shall  be  unhappy.  .  .  .  What  I  say  to  Thee  will  come  to  pass,  and  our 
dominion  will  be  built  up.  I  repeat,  tomorrow  Thou  shalt  see  that 
obedient  flock  who  at  a  sign  from  me  will  hasten  to  heap  up  the 
hot  cinders  upon  the  pile  on  which  I  shall  burn  Thee  for  coming 
to  hinder  us.  For  if  anyone  has  ever  deserved  our  fires,  it  is  Thou. 
Tomorrow  I  shall  burn  Thee.  Dixi."  Here  we  have  the  primordial 
conflict,  two  worlds  unalterably  opposed.  The  educator  is  striving 
toward  the  one,  the  propagandist  contentedly  dwelling  in  the 
other. 

This  diilerence  in  creed  reveals  the  basic  bifurcation  in  purpose 
which  leads  the  educator  off  in  another  direction  from  the  propa- 
gandist, after  having  shared  a  common  road.  Without  attention  to 
these  differences  in  purpose,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  education  and 
propaganda  distinct.  Many  contemporary  writers  on  the  subject 
forget  this.  Propaganda  is  described  as  an  endeavor  to  change  hu- 
man attitudes.  Such  a  definition  confuses  propaganda  and  education, 
for  much  education  also  changes  human  attitudes.  As  a  result,  some 
authors  have  flatly  claimed  that  most  education  should  be  con- 
sidered propaganda.  Artificially  narrowing  the  scope  of  education, 
they  assert  that  education,  properly  speaking,  is  merely  "the  impart- 
ing of  knowledge  or  skill  which  has  reached  the  scientific  stage." 
In  other  words,  all  matters  subject  to  value  judgments  are  propa- 
ganda rather  than  education.  Biology  would  then  be  education, 
whereas  English  literature  would  not.  Such  a  view  has  the  great 
appeal  of  making  possible  an  absolute  distinction  between  education 
and  propaganda.  For  the  teaching  of  the  three  R's  has  nothing  to  do 
with  propaganda.  Biology  contributes  very  little  to  the  molding  of 
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the  human  personaHty.  But  such  a  Hmitation  o£  what  constitutes 
education  is  entirely  artificial.  It  omits  the  essence  of  education.  The 
molding  and  developing  of  human  beings,  in  the  image  of  an  ideal, 
necessarily  involves  values.  Changing  attitudes  is  an  essential  part 
of  it.  But  such  changing  of  attitudes  is  merely  an  external  manifesta- 
tion of  the  deeper  social  purposes  of  both  education  and  propaganda. 


Ill 

Unfortunately  for  anyone  who  likes  absolute,  water-tight  distinc- 
tions, human  purposes  are  never  entirely  unrelated.  The  purposes 
of  the  educator  and  of  the  propagandist,  while  markedly  set  off 
from  each  other  in  emphasis,  are  yet  linked  by  unbreakable  ties 
to  the  common  creed  as  represented  by  the  organization  which 
stands  for  it.  Neither  the  educator  nor  the  propagandist  can  do 
without  the  other.  The  educator  needs  the  support  of  the  organiza- 
tion which  the  propagandist  creates;  the  propagandist  is  helped  by 
the  efforts  of  the  educator  to  mold  human  beings  in  accordance  with 
whatever  ideal  he  holds.  Indeed,  the  human  organization  which 
identifies  itself  vdth  the  ideal  (the  Catholic  Church,  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Hitler  government)  is  dependent  upon  the  efforts  of 
the  educator.  Yet  true  education,  in  its  turn,  produces  the  prop- 
agandist's most  severe  critics.  By  instilling  the  "ideal"  into  youth, 
education  creates  an  outlook  which  is  apt  to  be  bitterly  disappointed 
when  confronted  with  the  reality.  The  fanatic  "believer"  is  the  most 
dangerous  enemy  of  the  organization.  It  is  easy  for  the  opportunist 
running  the  organization  to  deal  with  the  outsider;  it  is  hard  to 
cope  with  opposition  born  of  insistence  upon  the  confessed  ideals. 
The  Communist  can  easily  denounce  the  capitalist,  the  Nazi  bait 
the  Communist.  But  they  find  it  very  disturbing  to  be  confronted 
with  individuals  who  are  more  insistent  upon  their  own  ideals  than 
they  are  themselves.  All  regimes  built  on  faith  eventually  deal  with 
such  radical  extremists  by  violence :  Cromwell  smashed  the  Levelers, 
Hitler  decapitated  Roehm  and  his  Brown  Shirts,  Stalin  uprooted 
Trotsky  and  his  radical  followers. 

Such  constantly  recurring  conflicts,  even  among  believers  of  the 
same  faith,  may  make  one  wonder  if  it  is  not  perhaps  an  idle  dream 
to  want  the  masses  to  be  influenced  by  the  educator  rather  than  the 
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propagandist.  Plato  certainly  proposed  such  "true"  education  only 
for  his  guardians  —  that  is,  the  elite.  The  masses  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, crafts,  and  trade  were  merely  to  be  taught  what  their  special 
function  required.  But  such  an  unreal  view  could  be  taken  by  Plato 
because  the  profound  formative  forces  of  the  family  as  the  transmitter 
of  traditional  culture  were  of  little  interest  to  him.  Under  modern 
conditions,  with  the  weakening  of  these  forces,  we  have  shapeless 
masses  with  their  hodgepodge  of  beliefs  sprawling  all  over  the  land- 
scape. They  are  pushed  about  by  whatever  ism  can  claim  their 
attention  —  usually  by  having  the  loudest  voice.  If  the  individual  in 
them  remains  unformed  and  undeveloped,  they  are  apt  to  turn  into 
a  fearsome  mob  of  robots  at  the  slightest  provocation.  Hence  educa- 
tion, real  education,  is  absolutely  essential,  if  civilization  is  to  be 
maintained.  The  propagandist  implications  of  all  such  education 
must  not  deter  us.  They  oblige  us,  however,  to  make  up  our  mind 
as  to  where  we  stand.  In  other  words,  no  education  program  can 
be  understood  without  an  answer  to  the  central  question :  which  ideal 
of  perfection  does  the  educator  pursue?  Nor  can  we  gauge  rightly 
any  onslaught  of  propaganda  unless  we  know  which  organization 
the  propagandist  wishes  us  to  support. 

Let  us  now  see  how  each  of  them  works  in  certain  concrete  cases. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  Catholic  Christian  approach.  The 
Christian  ideal  as  expounded  by  Jesus  Christ  in  the  New  Testament 
is  supposed  to  offer  the  standard.  To  be  sure,  great  differences  of 
opinion  have  developed  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  New  Testament; 
within  and  against  the  Church  much  controversy  has  raged.  But 
the  Catholic  Church  has  always  settled  any  such  conflicts  authorita- 
tively. Concerning  many  such  controversial  points  the  Church  has 
built  up  an  elaborate  body  of  doctrine  which  one  must  know  to 
comprehend  its  ideal  as  understood  by  it.  This  means  that  the  educa- 
tors have  to  be  educated.  A  man  merely  able  to  read  could  not,  after 
interpreting  the  Gospels  for  himself,  go  forth  as  a  Catholic  educator. 
In  other  words,  education  is  authoritatively  furnished  with  a  guide, 
moral  as  well  as  spiritual,  and  an  elaborate  hierarchy  guards  this 
guide,  this  ideal,  against  possible  misconstructions.  When  the  village 
teacher  and  the  village  preacher  expound  this  doctrine,  and  when 
they  endeavor  to  mold  the  young,  they  do  so  according  to  this 
standard  or  set  of  standards.  They  will,  for  example,  teach  the 
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children  the  sacrament  of  marriage,  though  very  httle  is  found  about 
this  phase  of  human  Hfe  in  the  New  Testament,  and  to  an  un- 
instructed  reader  certain  stories  may  even  seem  entirely  contrary  to 
the  accepted  doctrine  of  the  Church.  What  w^e  find,  then,  is  an 
authoritatively  fixed  body  of  doctrine  as  to  v^hat  constitutes  the 
human  ideal  of  Catholic  Christianity,  and  a  hierarchy  of  human 
beings,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  basic  tenets  and  the  serious 
controversial  points  of  the  doctrine,  who  endeavor  to  mold  human 
conduct  in  terms  of  this  ideal. 


IV 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  hierarchy,  such  an  elaborate  human  organi- 
zation, needs  financial  and  other  support  on  a  large  scale.  Prop- 
aganda is  directed  toward  securing  that  support.  The  need  for  such 
support  is  lessened  by  the  weakening  of  rivals  —  another  goal  of 
propaganda.  Propaganda,  consequently,  may  be  either  positive  or 
negative.  This  appears  as  a  further  striking  contrast  between  educa- 
tion and  propaganda.  For  education  can  never  truly  extend  to  those 
who  believe  in  another  creed.  It  may,  of  course,  happen  that  non- 
believers,  particularly  children,  are  going  to  schools  whose  educational 
ideal  is  more  or  less  at  variance  with  the  ideal  at  home.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  curse  of  a  great  deal  of  American  education  that  such  variations 
are  inevitable  as  a  result  of  the  multiplicity  of  the  children's  back- 
grounds. The  general  vagueness  of  educational  standards  has  its 
deepest  root  in  this  confusion  of  faiths.  Under  such  conditions,  the 
educator  is  obliged  to  neglect  the  essential  in  favor  of  the  technical 
parts  of  education.  The  three  R's,  natural  science,  cooking,  type- 
writing, crafts,  sport,  are  the  retreats  of  educators  stranded  with- 
out a  deeper  moral  goal.  Education  has  deteriorated  into  technical 
training. 

The  position  of  the  propagandist  is  quite  different.  In  fact,  the 
more  homogeneous  the  community  is  in  its  faith,  the  less  room 
there  is  for  his  activities.  He  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  non- 
believers.  He  hopes  to  sway  those  who  are  wavering  and  to  bring 
them  into  line;  those  who  are  stubbornly  opposed  he  must  seek  to 
frighten  into  inaction.  The  propagandist  activities  of  the  Catholic 
•Church  have  always  varied  greatly  according  to  the  percentage  of 
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nonbelievers  in  a  given  territory,  and  so  they  ougiit  to,  by  and 
large.  In  a  country  where  most  people  are  Catholic,  propaganda 
can  take  the  form  of  holding  non-Catholics  up  to  contempt  or 
ridicule.  At  the  same  time,  it  can  allow  considerable  latitude  to 
Catholics  in  living  up  to  their  standards.  Infringements  of  these 
standards  will  not  undermine  the  position  of  the  Church  as  an 
organization. 

In  countries  with  a  very  small  group  of  Catholics,  propaganda 
will  be  largely  submerged  in  education;  for  it  will  be  restricted  to 
gaining  individual  adherents.  At  the  same  time,  propaganda  in  such 
conditions  will  be  much  concerned  with  counteracting  hostile  prop- 
aganda by  other  groups.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  decided  that  the  best 
propaganda  is  no  propaganda.  As  for  the  few  Catholics,  the  prop- 
agandist will  be  inclined  to  insist  upon  strict  maintenance  of  the 
ideal,  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  conflict  with  other  prevailing  doctrines. 
He  will  make  the  believer  "toe  the  line"  as  much  as  possible.  In  this 
respect,  too,  he  will  be  closely  linked  with  the  educator.  We  can 
perceive  here  why  the  missionaries  in  non-Christian  lands,  who  were 
the  first  servants  of  propaganda,  were  primarily  educators  as  well. 
From  all  Catholics  the  propagandist  will  seek  to  gain  a  maximum 
amount  of  financial  support.  In  days  gone  by  he  also  sought  to 
persuade  them  to  give  their  lives  by  joining  the  military  forces;  these 
days  may  soon  be  here  again. 

The  most  striking  difference  between  Catholic  Christian  propa- 
ganda and  education  on  one  hand,  and  Communist  and  Fascist 
propaganda  and  education  on  the  other,  is  that  their  order  of  im- 
portance is  reversed.  In  both  these  latter-day  creeds  propaganda 
looms  as  the  more  significant  activity  of  the  two.  Neither  of  them 
has  a  clearly  worked  out  human  ideal,  though  both  of  them  have 
certain  ideals.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Fascists  of  all  brands  extol 
the  qualities  of  the  warrior;  "a  fighting  spirit,  courage,  valor"  —  these 
and  similar  expressions  abound  in  their  speeches  and  writings.  This 
neopaganism  is  markedly  at  variance  with  Christian  conceptions, 
though  the  two  ethics  are  claimed  by  some  to  be  not  absolutely 
irreconcilable. 

Nor  is  this  neopaganism  entirely  without  precedent.  The  late 
Renaissance  held  similar  virtues  dear.  Friedrich  Nietzsche  cried  out 
for  them  with  hysterical  violence  amid  the  smug  complacency  of  the 
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late  nineteenth  century.  The  cowboys  of  the  Wild  West  lived  them 
with  the  gusto  of  children  on  a  spree.  Much  educational  effort  in 
Fascist  countries  is  devoted  to  the  building  up  of  such  qualities.  In 
the  Balilla  and  the  Hitler-Jugend  the  young  are  brought  under  the 
influence  of  these  ideas  in  a  setting  which  strongly  appeals  to  their 
emotional  desires  for  identifying  themselves  with  the  group,  which 
is  so  marked  a  trait  of  most  adolescents.  In  the  schools  and  univer- 
sities, history  and  other  social  studies  are  taught  with  constant  refer- 
ence to  the  military  and  the  heroic.  Even  fields  like  anatomy  are 
brought  within  the  fold.  A  whole  special  branch  of  learning,  military 
science,  has  blossomed  forth  within  the  last  three  years  in  Germany. 

The  Nazis  in  particular  make  much  to-do  about  the  tradition- 
bound  (or  rather,  in  their  materialistic  jargon,  soil-bound)  folkways. 
They  have  popularized  these  ideas  through  the  well-known  slogans 
about  blood  and  soil,  Blut  und  Boden,  now  mockingly  contracted  by 
many  Germans  into  Blubo.  They  hold  up  the  peasant  alongside  the 
warrior  as  a  specially  desirable  human  type,  and  they  have  attempted 
to  provide  him  with  a  distinct  and  honorific  status.  This  feature  of 
their  outlook  has  educational  ramifications  also.  Young  workers  and 
students  are  made  to  work  on  farms  in  the  summer,  living  with 
peasants  in  the  country.  The  hope  is  that  they  may  thus  become 
familiar  with  and  more  sympathetic  to  this  form  of  life.  The  Fascists 
have  not  gone  quite  as  far  along  these  lines.  Rather,  Mussolini  has 
concluded  a  concordat  with  the  Church,  and  has  surrendered  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  educational  problem  to  Catholicism,  to  the 
great  disgust  of  many  of  his  anticlericalist  supporters. 

Communism,  on  the  other  hand,  has  struggled  with  the  idea  of  the 
"mass-man."  This  mass-man  is  presumably  an  extrovert  who  com- 
pletely identifies  himself  with  the  group  to  which  he  belongs  —  a 
conception  of  man  which  has  been  castigated  and  ridiculed  by  a 
good  many  writers,  such  as  Aldous  Huxley  in  his  Brave  New  World 
or  Ortega  y  Gasset  in  The  Revolt  of  the  Masses.  Such  a  man  is  not 
without  precedent,  either.  Rousseau  called  for  him  in  the  Social 
Contract  with  characteristic  impetuosity.  English  and,  even  more, 
American  life  affords  plenty  of  illustrations  such  as  the  "real  college 
spirit"  and  the  town  booster.  All  the  nations  were  full  of  them  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  during  its  early  stages.  The  Communists 
frankly  claim  such  a  being  as  their  human  ideal.  The  activist,  socially 
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impelled  and  directed;  on  the  way,  but  vague  as  to  destination;  un- 
selfish in  a  formless  humanitarian  sense;  ready  at  all  times  to  co- 
operate in  whatever  is  decreed  by  the  presumed  representatives  of 
the  community  at  large;  intelligent,  alert,  rationally-minded;  un- 
emotional in  a  personal  sense  —  such  a  person  would  fulfill  many  of 
the  most  persistent  ideals  of  this  group  as  to  what  a  human  being 
should  be  like.  In  brief.  Fascism  and  Communism  have  their 
standards  for  the  human  being,  and  their  special  objectives  in  the 
realm  of  molding  these  beings  into  a  pattern. 


V 

Propaganda,  however,  far  surpasses  educational  activities  in  the 
esteem  of  Communists  and  Fascists  alike,  though  both  will  deny  it. 
Their  predominant  interest  in  natural  things,  whether  wealth  or 
power,  makes  them  both  place  great  faith  in  activity.  Propaganda  is 
action,  is  doing  things,  making  up  stories,  getting  them  printed  and 
broadcast,  launching  ceremonies,  parades,  demonstrations,  and  so 
forth.  Education  is  planting  things  and  watching  them  grow,  and  is 
limited  by  the  inherent  inclinations  and  capacities  of  both  educator 
and  educated.  An  onion  won't  grow  up  to  be  an  oak,  no  matter  what 
you  do,  and  while  the  tree  which  bears  no  fruit  may  be  chopped  off 
and  thrown  into  the  fire,  there  are  many  different  fruits  to  be  nurtured 
and  harvested.  Education  is  long-range  work,  while  propaganda  is 
immediate,  pulsing  with  busy  and  pressing  activity,  suffering  no 
delay.  Such  phrases  as  "We  acted  with  lightning  speed"  are  typical 
for  these  dictatorial  regimes,  as  is  the  expression  "We  struck  a  deci- 
sive blow."  You  can  never  strike  a  decisive  blow  in  education.  These 
restless  assertions  seem  a  curious  contrast  and  yet  they  are  entirely 
consonant  with  such  arrogant  presumptions  as  the  Communists' 
claim  that  their  regime  is  initiating  the  millennium,  or  the  Nazis' 
boast  that  their  order  will  last  "at  least  a  thousand  years."  Why  at 
least,  one  wonders. 

In  fact,  the  mass  support  of  these  oligarchies  of  self-possessed 
fanatics  is  so  ephemeral  that  it  can  be  held  together  only  by  a  con- 
stant feverish  activity  which  is  skillfully  directed  toward  tapping  every 
available  "stereotype"  in  the  particular  community  through  frantic 
efforts  to  work  up  recurrent  trances  of  mob  militancy.  This  is  the 
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true  significance  of  popular  consultations,  five-year  plans,  and  all  the 
other  forms  of  focusing  mass  attention  upon  a  specific  detailed  ob- 
jective. This  propaganda  task  is  much  more  complex  than  is  usually 
supposed.  Take  the  number  of  separate  groups  Goebbels's  propa- 
ganda has  to  cope  with  in  Germany  today.  It  is  bewildering,  indeed. 
Loyal  party  followers  and  disaflected  partisans,  opportunist  joiners 
and  moderate  opposition  elements,  Communists  and  non-Aryans, 
and  finally  the  uncompromising  genuine  Christians,  both  Protestant 
and  Catholic  —  all  these  have  to  be  dealt  with.  Some  have  to  be 
aroused,  some  persuaded,  still  others  terrorized.  For  a  concluding 
argument,  the  clash  between  Nazidom  and  the  Christian  Churches 
may  serve. 

The  opposition  Hitler's  race  doctrines  have  stirred  up  among 
genuine  Christians,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  has  proved  a 
veritable  hornets'  nest.  Strangely,  in  following  Machiavelli,  Hitler 
showed  himself  well  aware  of  the  general  danger  of  offending  the 
religious  views  of  a  people.  You  must  never  do  that,  he  wrote  in 
Mein  Kampf.  Presumably  he  did  not  and  does  not  realize  how  com- 
pletely the  race  doctrine  contravenes  Christian  fundamentals.  Christ 
came  to  preach  the  religious  community  of  all  men  through  faith.  In 
doing  so.  He  challenged  the  tribal  particularism  of  the  Mediterranean 
world.  That  was  the  reason  for  the  fierce  persecution  the  early  Chris- 
tians had  to  endure.  Germans  with  a  firm  conviction  on  this  subject 
have  been  placed  in  a  similar  position.  At  this  point,  propaganda 
efforts  break  down.  Even  the  Nazis  hesitate  to  disturb  religious  serv- 
ices. As  in  Stuart  England,  the  pulpit  has  become  the  gathering  point 
of  political  opposition.  Free  speech,  driven  from  the  street  and  the 
assembly  hall,  finds  a  fragile  home  in  the  Church.  This  situation 
brings  to  light  with  striking  clarity  what  has  been  noted  before :  that 
in  the  final  showdown  both  propaganda  and  education  turn  upon 
effective  organization.  Organization  is  not  sufficient,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary. 

VI 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  primordial  weakness  of  liberalism  mani- 
fests itself.  The  liberal  creed,  while  certainly  a  creed  like  those  we 
have  discussed  before,  lacks  doctrinal  and  organizational  support  in 
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the  day  of  crisis.  Having  grown  up  as  an  opposition  to  older  au- 
thoritarian creeds,  it  never  developed  into  a  closely  knit  unit  itself. 
To  be  sure,  in  its  early  days  of  struggle,  the  Freemasons  constituted 
such  a  fighting  army.  There  was  a  doctrine,  there  were  authorities 
to  settle  any  disputes  which  might  arise  over  its  interpretation,  and 
a  body  of  skillful  propagandists  to  spread  it  among  potential  ad- 
herents and  to  strike  potential  opponents  with  fear.  But  the  inherent 
weakness  of  the  creed  lay  in  its  negative  character.  It  denounced  au- 
thority: how  then  could  authority  be  justified  within  its  own 
organization  after  the  old  authorities  had  yielded  ?  It  questioned  dis- 
cipline: how  then  could  discipline  be  maintained  within  its  own 
ranks?  It  ridiculed  doctrine  and  dogma:  how  were  these  pillars  of 
education  and  propaganda  to  be  kept  standing  under  the  liberal 
edifice?  Brooks  Adams  once  showed,  in  a  brilliant  volume  dealing 
with  the  Bay  State  puritanism  in  the  seventeenth  century,  that  the 
doctrine  of  a  free  conscience  could  not  be  part  of  an  organized  re- 
ligion, for  it  would  give  rise  to  ever  new  breakups.  It  could  similarly 
be  shown,  by  tracing  the  story  of  liberalism  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
that  its  basic  doctrines  were  nails  for  its  own  coffin. 

It  may  well  be  that  we  shall  see  a  revival  of  liberalism  as  a  reaction 
to  the  present  sweep  of  authoritarian  rule.  But  unless  such  a  revival 
can  be  tied  to  effective  and  organized  education  and  propaganda,  it 
will  not  last.  Those  of  us  who  really  have  faith  in  the  development 
of  the  free  personality  as  the  ultimate  ideal  of  humanity,  in  social 
justice  and  constitutional  government  as  means  toward  achieving 
that  ideal,  must  not  lean  upon  the  fragile  reed  of  neutral  truth  as  the 
central  tenet  of  our  education.  We  must  acknowledge  our  faith  and 
reject  those  who  deny  it.  Immanuel  Kant  freed  us  from  the  necessity 
of  proving  faith  by  showing  that  all  such  proofs  are  frauds.  Yet  to 
have  a  faith  is  still  imperative. 

Objectivity,  so  absolutely  essential  in  scientific  work,  can  be  striven 
for  on  the  basis  of  faith.  So  can  truth.  Objective  truth  as  an  ideal  is, 
in  fact,  part  of  our  Christian  heritage.  It  cannot  be  maintained  as  an 
ideal  except  within  the  context  of  the  ethic  to  which  it  belongs.  Our 
universities  are  an  institutional  embodiment  of  this  ideal.  If  we  are 
to  maintain  them,  we  must  not  be  afraid  of  the  education  or  even  of 
the  propaganda  implied  in  the  maintenance  of  the  human  ideal 
whose  general  ethic  they  express.  "Who  is  not  for  me  is  against  me" 
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is  a  view,  hard  and  profound,  which  we  must  not  allow  the  various 
Antichrists  of  the  present  time  to  monopolize.  This  truth  was  first 
pronounced  by  Him  upon  whose  ethic  the  modern  world  has  been 
built.  It  is  as  essential  to  our  faith  as  to  all  its  rivals. 


STUART  CHASE 


''Government"  vs.  "Business"' 


OVERNMENT  is  destroying 
the  confidence  of  Business.  .  .  . 

If  Government  would  leave  Business  alone,  the  depression  would 
soon  be  over.  ... 

Business  is  sabotaging  recovery.  .  .  . 

If  Business  were  not  so  blind,  it  would  realize  that  Government  is 
chiefly  engaged  in  bolstering  up  Capitalism.  .  .  . 

Government  and  Business  must  co-operate  if  this  nation  is  to 
march  forward.  .  .  . 

To  show  that  these  paraphrases  are  not  unfair,  here  are  two  run- 
of-the-mine  samples  clipped  from  the  New  York  Times  of  April  28th, 
1938: 

Alfred  P.  Sloan:  "The  exploitation  of  industry  by  regimentation 
means  the  death  knell  of  individual  enterprise." 
Henry  Ford:  "If  finance  would  get  out  of  government,  and  govern- 
ment would  get  out  of  business,  everything  would  go  again." 

Mr.  Sloan  identifies  "industry"  with  "business,"  and  "regimenta- 
tion" with  "government."  Mr.  Ford  complicates  the  situation  by  intro- 

■■■From  Common  Sense,  June  1938.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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ducing  something  called  "finance"  which  is  in  government's  hair  and 
should  get  out.  Most  commentators  do  not  make  this  nice  distinction; 
they  lump  "finance"  with  "business,"  i.e.,  bankers  are  assumed  to  be 
businessmen. 

Similar  statements  can  be  found  by  the  square  yard  in  any  news- 
paper, in  almost  any  magazine,  radio  address,  column  by  General 
(Iron  Pants)  Johnson,  speech  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  American 
Widget  Manufacturers,  baccalaureate  sermon  .  .  .  Government  and 
Business  glowering  at  each  other  over  the  barbed  wire  and  shell 
holes  of  no  man's  land.  Such  pronouncements  are  gravely  received 
by  millions  of  Americans  who  are  certified  by  life  insurance  ex- 
aminers as  sane.  It  is  widely  held  that  something  of  moment  is  being 
said,  and  that  the  cause  of  human  understanding  and  knowledge  is 
advanced. 

Wherever  you  drive  in  the  country,  you  are  likely  to  see  a  bill- 
board advertising  a  business  magazine.  The  sign  shows  a  gigantic 
baby  about  to  burst  into  tears,  with  the  caption:  "What  hurts  Busi- 
ness hurts  me."  You  are  not  to  conclude  that  Business  is  a  crying 
baby,  but  that  Business  provides  milk  and  shoes  for  children,  es- 
pecially for  your  child.  But  what  is  Business  and  what  are  the  things 
that  hurt  it.^^  The  sign  does  not  say,  nor  do  the  columnists  and 
orators.  They  could  not  tell  you.  It  would  be  a  tough  job  of  analysis 
for  anyone  to  tell  you.  This  article  will  indicate  some  ways  of  going 
about  that  job. 

II 

Initially  we  must  recognize  that  there  are  two  prevalent  motives 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  use  the  terms  "government"  and  "busi- 
ness." Some  of  the  talkers  wish  to  create  a  prejudice  for  or  against  a 
definite  measure  (say  a  tax  bill),  for  or  against  a  definite  person  or 
group  of  persons  (say  Mr.  Roosevelt  or  Mr.  Wilkie  and  his  friends). 
They  are  using  loose  talk  consciously  and  deliberately  to  confuse  the 
issue,  and  will  of  course  continue  to  do  so.  They  are  not  interested 
in  saying  what  they  mean,  and  would  be  greatly  alarmed  if  attempts 
were  made  to  clarify  their  verbiage. 

Other  talkers,  and  I  think  they  are  in  the  majority,  really  want 
more  knowledge  about  political  and  industrial  affairs.  They  want  to 
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know  clearly  what  is  going  on  so  that  suitable  inferences  may  be 
drawn  and  suitable  action  taken.  They  are  like  persons  in  a  theater 
when  a  fire  breaks  out  —  where  are  the  exits,  what  shall  we  do  ?  — 
except  that  political  and  industrial  fires,  while  just  as  dangerous,  do 
not  burn  so  fast.  To  them,  semantics  offers  certain  fire-fighting  tools 
—  to  continue  the  analogy.  Semantics  does  not  merely  encourage  the 
habit  of  rejecting  windy  abstractions,  it  also  provides  a  series  of  tests 
by  which  you  can  be  sure  that  you  are  thinking  straight  when  you 
tackle  a  mental  problem  with  the  serious  intention  of  solving  it. 
These  tests  include: 

1.  The  determination  of  the  referent,  or  the  concrete  event  in 
time  and  space,  behind  the  abstract  terms.  When  you  say  "monopoly 
is  terrible,"  I  want  to  know  what  corporations  or  other  enterprises 
you  are  referring  to. 

2.  The  determination  of  the  level  of  abstraction.  How  far  away 
from  the  concrete  event  does  the  term  lie?  "Dog"  is  an  abstract  term 
close  to  the  referent  Rover.  "The  animal  kingdom,"  or  "sentient 
life,"  is  far  from  the  referent. 

3.  The  pinning  down  of  terms  by  time,  place  and  kind.  When  you 
say  "democracy  is  the  only  desirable  form  of  government,"  I  want 
to  know:  What  kind  of  democracy .f*  Where  was  it  functioning.? 
When  was  it  functioning.? 

4.  The  use  of  the  operational  test  to  make  terms  clear  in  many 
cases.  Scientists  promote  knowledge  not  by  arguing,  but  by  perform- 
ing operations.  Their  concepts  are  usually  based  not  on  words,  but 
on  things  they  do  silently  with  their  hands  and  eyes  in  the  laboratory. 
You  say,  "I  can  prove  by  logic  that  Achilles  can  never  overtake  the 
tortoise."  You  produce  the  logic  and  it  is  verbally  faultless.  But  the 
scientist  is  not  satisfied.  He  wants  an  operation,  an  experiment,  per- 
formed. When  it  is  performed,  of  course  even  an  80-year-old  Achilles 
can  beat  the  stuffing  out  of  the  speediest  tortoise. 

There  are  other  tests  in  the  semantic  discipline,  but  this  gives 
us  a  start. 

People  talk  as  though  they  saw  an  iron-booted  entity  "govern- 
ment" jumping  on  a  frail,  defenseless  "business,"  or,  per  contra,  a 
gross,  recalcitrant  "business"  hurling  a  shower  of  monkey  wrenches 
at  a  hard-working  conscientious  "government."  In  the  world  that 
we  actually  see  with  our  eyes,  or  touch  with  our  hands,  there  is  no 
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entity  "government"  and  no  "business,"  A  man  with  a  camera  could 
not  take  a  picture  of  either.  He  can  take  a  picture  of  Dr.  Bennett  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  or  a  picture  of  Mr.  Alfred  P.  Sloan. 
He  can  take  a  picture  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam  —  indeed  I  have  a 
copy  —  where  thousands  of  men  working  for  a  "business"  con- 
tractor are  building  the  biggest  "government"  structure  in  history, 
bossed  by  "government"  engineers.  He  can  take  a  picture  of  a  fleet 
of  "business"  trucks  running  on  US  i,  a  "government"  road,  or  a 
picture  of  a  little  "business"  man  made  happy  by  an  RFC  "govern- 
ment" loan. 

A  brief  grounding  in  semantics  makes  it  clear  that  most  of  the 
talk,  emotion,  fury,  this  pounding  of  tables,  these  apoplexies  in 
club  armchairs,  these  editorials,  upheavals  of  columnists,  banquet 
orators,  soap-box  fireworks,  are  without  meaning.  The  uproar  is  not 
about  events  in  space  and  time,  but  about  events  in  Cloudcuckooland. 
No  fiery  combatant  knows  what  "government"  or  "business"  means 
to  his  equally  fiery  opponent.  He  could  not  make  an  intelligent  ap- 
praisal of  what  these  terms  mean  to  himself  —  not,  if  you  please, 
because  he  does  not  stop  to  think,  but  because  the  words  themselves 
are  so  abstract  that  they  defy  comprehensive  appraisal  by  even  the 
most  careful  appraiser.  That  is  the  kind  of  loose,  general  words  they 
happen  to  be. 

It  follows  that  specific  action  taken  by  any  combatant  must  be 
loose,  random  and  confused.  It  will  be  on  a  par  with  action  taken  by 
Congo  villagers  when  they  beat  drums  to  exorcise  demons  in  the 
forest.  The  demons  seem  real  to  the  villagers.  "Government"  and 
"business"  seem  real  to  most  Americans. 

Before  citizen  A  and  citizen  B  can  intelligently  communicate  to 
one  another  about  "government,"  it  is  necessary  that  they  both  go 
down  the  verbal  ladder  to  events  in  the  real  world  which  both  can 
see,  and  agree  upon.  At  this  lower  level,  citizen  A  can  point  to  his 
income  tax  blank,  and  say  to  citizen  B:  "By  'government'  I  mean 
this.  Take  it,  look  at  it,  add  it  up.  Isn't  it  the  damndest  thing?"  But 
citizen  B  may  say:  "I  pay  no  income  tax.  I'm  on  the  Federal  Arts 
Project.  It  saved  my  life.  Look  at  these  sketches  for  my  new  high- 
school  mural.  By  'government,'  I  mean  thisP'  Income  tax  blanks  and 
high-school  murals,  and  millions  of  other  tangible  objects,  acts,  events, 
constitute  the  reality  behind  the  term  "government."  Ditto  for  "busi- 
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ness."  How  are  you  going  to  get  A  and  B  to  agree  in  this  situation  ? 
You  cannot  get  them  to  agree.  So  they  shout.  But  observe:  i£  they 
stop  shouting  about  "government,"  it  may  be  possible  for  B  to 
agree  v\^ith  A  that  his  income  tax  is  a  comphcated  accounting  mon- 
strosity; and  for  A  to  agree  with  B  that  his  high-school  mural  sketch 
is  admirable. 

If  two  or  more  persons  are  going  to  understand  one  another  and 
make  sense  in  an  abstract  discussion,  they  must  find  a  common  ob- 
ject or  event  to  which  their  words  refer.  Otherwise  their  discussions 
will  be  meaningless  because  (i)  they  have  different  referents  for 
their  words,  and  so  are  talking  about  different  events,  or  (2)  they 
have  no  referents  at  all.  For  such  a  term  as  "the  sublime"  there  arc  no 
referents  at  all.  Without  a  common  referent  A  and  B  can  make 
noises  at  one  another,  but  they  cannot  communicate.  It  is  as  though 
one  talked  in  Chinese  and  the  other  in  Eskimo.  Each  can  let  the  other 
know  that  he  is  very  much  stirred  up,  but  not  what  he  is  stirred  up 
about. 

The  student  of  semantics  cannot  get  excited  about  all  the  acts  of 
"government"  because  he  does  not  know,  and  never  can  know,  what 
all  the  acts  are.  Ditto  for  "business."  He  can  get  excited  about 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  or  Mr.  Hopkins,  about  the  acts  of  certain  govern- 
ment officials,  or  about  the  behavior  of  Jim  Hill  or  of  Richard 
Whitney.  But  is  the  behavior  of  Richard  Whitney  to  be  taken  as 
the  mode  for  the  behavior  of  "business"?  I  ask  any  corporation 
official  if  this  is  justifiable.  Yet  that  same  official  may  be  growling  to 
Mrs.  Official  over  the  Times  and  coffee  cups  tomorrow  morning: 
"Look  at  that  fellow  Earle  in  Pennsylvania.  That's  government  for 
you.  That's  why  we  can't  make  any  progress  in  this  country." 

Ill 

Words  are  not  things.  You  cannot  sleep  on  the  word  "bed,"  or  eat 
the  word  "roast  beef."  The  thing  comes  before  the  word  and  is 
recognized  by  the  senses  on  the  nonverbal  level.  A  dog  knows  what 
"roast  beef"  is  right  enough,  but  he  makes  no  conversation  about  it. 
Man  alone  of  the  animals  invents  labels  for  things  in  his  environ- 
ment and  makes  conversations  about  them.  If  A  and  B  discuss  a  side 
of  beef  on  the  table  in  front  of  them,  they  both  see  the  referent;  they 
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can  touch  it,  taste  it,  smell  it.  Here  communication  difficulty  is  at 
a  minimum.  Similarly,  scientists  talk  clearly  to  one  another  —  some- 
times aided  by  a  special  language  called  mathematics  —  because  they 
constantly  check  their  talk  with  physical  experiments.  They  perform 
operations  and  find  common  referents.  They  must,  if  they  are  to 
continue  to  be  scientists.  When  they  turn  their  backs  on  the  laboratory 
and  begin  to  argue,  they  resemble  philosophers.  Most  philosophers, 
incidentally,  do  not  like  semantics.  It  is  beneath  their  attention.  It 
certainly  is  —  far  down  the  verbal  ladder. 

"Well,"  cries  one  enthusiastic  convert  to  semantics,  "let's  get  rid 
of  abstract  terms  and  stick  to  Rover  —  the  actual  dog  out  on  the 
lawn  there."  We  cannot  get  rid  of  abstractions;  we  require  them  con- 
stantly. This  article  I  am  writing  is  full  of  them.  No.  Relief  is 
available  not  by  striking  abstractions  from  the  language,  but  by  using 
them  accurately;  by  realizing  which  level  of  the  verbal  ladder  we  are 
on;  by  going  down  the  ladder  at  frequent  intervals  to  find  the  real 
events  at  the  bottom.  We  should  use  abstractions  cautiously  and  the 
last  thing  we  should  do  is  to  get  excited  about  them.  To  become  emo- 
tional about  a  high  order  abstraction  is  pretty  good  evidence  that  we 
have  mistaken  a  word  for  a  thing,  personified  the  label,  and  so  de- 
livered ourselves  over,  bag  and  baggage,  to  word  magic. 

Rover  is  never  as  goofy  as  this.  He  does  not  get  excited  about 
"private  property"  as  a  sacred  principle.  He  gets  excited  when  some- 
body steals  his  bone.  It  is  sane  to  get  excited  about  stolen  bones,  or 
stolen  bonds.  It  is  not  sane  to  get  excited  about  verbal  machinery. 
The  structure  of  language  as  it  has  developed  down  the  ages,  whether 
English,  French  or  Hottentot,  makes  us  tend  to  believe  in  things 
which  are  not  there.  Adjustment  to  the  environment  is  a  difficult 
business,  as  any  dog  or  robin  or  bee  knows.  Men  have  made  that 
adjustment  far  more  difficult  by  peopling  the  environment  with 
ghosts  and  demons  derived  from  bad  language. 

Consider  savages  in  New  Guinea.  In  addition  to  floods,  storms, 
insects,  wild  beasts,  pestilences,  the  distraught  native  must  contend 
with  evil  spirits  in  trees,  caves,  clouds  and  soul  boxes.  This  doubles 
the  job.  We  are  just  beginning  to  realize  from  the  semantic  studies 
of  Ogden,  Richards,  Korzybski  and  others,  that  similar  conditions 
obtain  among  civilized  peoples  today.  We  must  deal  not  only  with 
droughts,  dust  storms,  floods,  erosion,  mortgages,  men  out  of  work, 
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syphilis,  slums,  busted  banks,  wars,  but  with  demons  lurking  behind 
such  terms  as  "red,"  "Wall  Street,"  "fascism,"  "democracy,"  "plu- 
tocracy," "collective  security,"  "isolation,"  "the  profit  system,"  "dic- 
tatorship," "government,"  "business,"  "regimentation,"  "the  bosses," 
and  hundreds  more.  Foggy  language  about  "dictatorship"  killed  the 
reorganization  bill  in  Congress  recently.  (Part  of  it  was,  of  course, 
intended  deliberately  to  be  foggy.)  Foggy  language  about  "spend- 
ing" and  "balanced  budgets"  may  cut  the  national  income  to  50 
billions  or  less,  and  give  us  more  years  like  1932.  We  work  so  much 
harder  than  we  would  need  to  work  if  we  could  understand  what  we 
are  talking  about. 

Opium  is  a  beneficial  drug  in  certain  limited  fields  of  medical 
practice.  Indiscriminately  used,  it  is  a  curse.  Similarly,  the  ab- 
stract terms  "government"  and  "business"  are  useful  in  limited  con- 
texts, and  breeders  of  confusion  in  others.  If  one  says,  "Governments 
all  over  the  world  in  1938  are  spending  more  for  armaments,"  the 
statement  is  clear,  and  can  be  checked  by  inspection  of  government 
budgets,  nation  by  nation.  But  if  one  says,  "The  sole  purpose  of  gov- 
ernment is  tyranny  and  oppression,"  clear  use  gives  way  to  a  ghost 
hunt. 

IV 

Where  are  the  referents  behind  the  word  "government"?  Great 
God,  where  are  they  not?  Possibly  five  million  individuals  in  Amer- 
ica today  are  acting  as  representatives  of  the  community  in  one 
capacity  or  another.  There  are  thousands  of  laws  on  statute  books, 
three  hundred  million  acres  of  land,  hundreds  of  great  ships,  school- 
houses,  courthouses,  dams,  highways,  mines.  These  individuals, 
buildings,  printed  laws,  pieces  of  land,  are  referents  for  "govern- 
ment," in  one  context  or  another.  Here  is  a  typical  abstraction  ladder : 

1.  My  neighbor,  Roger  Holmes,  dog  catcher  for  the  town 

2.  Dog  catchers  as  a  class 

3.  Local  police  officers 

4.  Town  governments 

5.  County  governments 

6.  State  governments 

7.  Federal  governments 

8.  The  concept  of  government 
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That  is  a  long  way  from  Roger  Holmes.  Furthermore,  I  have 
heard  Roger,  a  good  Republican,  violently  attack  the  encroachment 
of  "government"  on  "personal  liberty."  Is  he  attacking  himself?  Does 
he  know  what  he  is  attacking.?  Or  is  he  just  making  a  loud  noise 
about  a  pair  of  spooks  ? 

It  is  highly  probable  that  Mr.  Holmes  is  not  objecting  so  much  to 
"government"  as  he  is  to  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Why  doesn't  he  say  so?  To 
identify  Mr.  Roosevelt  with  "government"  is  to  leave  out  some  five 
million  other  individuals  as  referents  for  the  term.  No  one  of  them 
is  so  important  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  today,  but  they  do  a  tremendous 
number  of  important  jobs,  whoever  happens  to  be  President.  Persons 
on  government  payrolls  furnish  us  with  pure  water  supplies,  fire 
protection,  schools  for  our  children,  concrete  highways.  They  protect 
us  from  contagious  diseases.  Does  this  undermine  our  personal 
liberty?  Do  these  acts  make  "government"  an  interloper  and  a 
menace?  If  we  fired  every  government  official  who  is  performing 
some  economic  activity  today,  we  should  soon  be  in  a  fine  jam.  Con- 
sider the  state  of  the  roads  alone,  without  traffic  controls  of  any 
kind.  Our  hospitals  would  be  filled  to  the  roof  —  except  that  many 
of  them,  being  government  institutions,  would  have  shut  up  shop. 
Quarrel  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  if  you  wish,  for  that  is  your  traditional 
privilege  as  a  sovereign  voter,  but  do  not  talk  nonsense  about  throw- 
ing out  "government"  because  you  would  like  to  throw  out  Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

Congress,  says  Mr.  A,  is  all  right,  for  it  licked  the  President  in  the 
reorganization  bill.  Part  of  Congress  would  be  more  accurate,  for 
the  bill  was  defeated  by  eight  votes.  But  Congressmen  are  important 
referents  for  that  "government"  which  so  tyrannizes  over  Mr.  A's 
liberties.  Does  he  mean  that  government  is  bad  but  that  a  bare 
majority  of  Congress  is  good?  Does  Mr.  A  recall,  however,  the 
shouts  of  approval  with  which  he  welcomed  the  news  that  Con- 
gress had  adjourned,  thus  "allowing  business  to  go  back  to  work"? 

Mr.  A's  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  high.  At  least,  he  bitterly 
resented  a  proposal  to  change  its  membership.  Yet  the  Justices  of 
that  Court  are  also  important  referents  for  "government."  Are  these 
gentlemen  interfering  with  his  business,  tearing  up  his  liberties, 
prostrating  him  with  taxes,  taking  orders  from  Moscow? 
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One  could  go  on  like  this  for  pages.  Once  the  semantic  analysis 
is  grasped,  any  high  order  abstraction  can  be  chased  down  the  ladder 
where  tangible  referents  often  make  a  mockery  of  passionate 
opinions  as  to  the  abstraction  itself.  It  is  plain  goofy  to  become  pas- 
sionate about  things  which  are  not  there,  or  about  things  which 
represent  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  total  situation  under  dis- 
cussion. 


Turning  now  to  "business"  we  find  a  similar  situation,  except 
that  "business"  is  of  a  higher  order  and  even  vaguer  than  "govern- 
ment." You  can  at  least  line  up  and  count  government  employees. 
How  do  you  line  up  business  men  ?  The  unconscious  stereotype  back 
of  the  label  is  probably  the  independent  merchant  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century.  There  are  some  still  left  in  America,  but  large 
corporations  are  liquidating  them  rapidly.  Most  Americans  in  "busi- 
ness" work  for  corporations  and  have  not  much  independent  action 
left.  Important  decisions  are  made  higher  up.  Are  professional  men 
in  business?  Are  farmers  business  men?  Is  an  investor  a  business 
man?  Is  a  filling-station  owner  a  business  man,  or  a  laboring  man? 
When  I  shut  my  ears  to  labels  and  project  my  imagination  over  the 
America  I  have  seen  with  my  eyes,  I  find  it  impossible  to  visualize 
a  definite  army  of  private  business  men.  I  can  pick  out  some  real 
entrepreneurs,  but  in  the  picture  are  millions  of  corporation  em- 
ployees, engineers,  chain-store  managers,  architects,  college  presi- 
dents, all  sorts  of  people.  Furthermore,  these  various  groups  are 
frequently  in  violent  conflict.  One  group  wants  free  trade  and  an- 
other protection.  One  group  wants  to  control  retail  stores  by  corpo- 
rate devices  while  the  neighborhood  store  man  runs  to  "government" 
for  laws  prohibiting  chains.  Railroads  fight  shippers.  Coal  men  fight 
oil  men.  Managers  of  large  corporations  oust  legal  owners  from  all 
but  a  semblance  of  control  over  their  "private  property."  Some 
groups  want  a  free  market;  more  powerful  groups  want  prices 
fixed  by  executive  fiat,  and  fix  them.  Mr.  Ford  thinks  the  trouble 
with  "business"  .is  "finance." 
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Here  are  two  abstraction  ladders,  reading  down: 

Business  Business 
The  oil  business  The  oil  business 
Oil  production  Oil  production 
Hot  oil  production  Standard  Oil  producing  corn- 
Hot  oil  wells  in  Texas  panies 
Mr.   X,  a  hot  oil  runner  in      Mr.  Y,  of  a  Standard  company 

Texas,  violently  opposed  to         in  Texas,  violently  in  favor 

proration  of  proration 

In  these  cases,  referents  for  "business"  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder 
are  found  in  two  gentlemen  with  policies  belligerently  and  diametri- 
cally opposed. 

Certain  astute  politicians  in  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  National  Manufacturers'  Association  wangle  resolu- 
tions through  their  respective  organizations.  I  suppose  these  men 
are  as  close  to  the  "voice  of  business"  as  one  can  get.  But  obviously 
they  represent  only  a  limited  group. 

Where  does  "business"  end  and  "government"  begin?  At  the 
margin,  we  find  a  hopeless  confusion  of  referents.  Ford  builds  cars 
and  government  builds  roads.  No  roads,  no  Fords.  Is  transportation 
a  government  or  a  business  activity  or  a  mixture  of  both.?  How 
about  enterprises  "affected  with  a  public  interest"  like  the  utilities, 
where  rates  and  investment  policies  are  controlled  in  name  at  least 
by  regulatory  commissions?  How  about  the  600  million  dollars  the 
government  has  lent  to  the  railroads  to  bail  out  the  widows  and 
orphans  holding  railroad  bonds?  Suppose  these  loans  had  not  been 
made.  What  would  have  been  the  effect  on  the  investment  market 
and  on  "confidence"?  How  about  government  loans  for  housing 
projects?  You  cannot  tear  these  operating  realities  apart  —  except  in 
your  head. 

Meanwhile,  one  can  say  categorically  that  most  persons  buying 
and  selling  goods  and  services  have  benefited  to  some  degree  by 
government  spending  programs  of  the  last  five  years.  Such  persons 
may  hold  the  program  morally  wrong  and  economically  odious, 
but  they  have  not  neglected  to  take  the  dollars  as  they  rolled  along 
from  reliefer  to  retailer  to  wholesaler  to  manufacturer  to  banker. 
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VI 

Some  stockbrokers,  manufacturers,  merchants,  investors,  have 
lost  money  because  of  some  laws  passed  and  enforced  since  1933. 
Undoubtedly  true.  Some  have  made  money  and  avoided  loss  because 
of  laws  passed.  Also  true.  For  example,  had  it  not  been  for  certain 
fiscal  laws  passed  in  March  and  April  of  1933,  most  bankers  would 
have  lost  their  banks.  Nobody  knows  what  the  net  effects  of  laws 
and  the  acts  of  government  officials  have  been  on  the  balance  sheets 
and  operating  accounts  of  all  corporations,  partnerships  and  pro- 
prietorships. Nobody  can  know.  The  matter  is  too  complex  for 
appraisal.  Many  business  activities  in  1938  are  not  as  profitable  as 
they  were  in  1928.  Ha!  The  New  Deal  is  guilty!  But  they  are  con- 
siderably more  profitable  than  they  were  in  1932.  Ha!  Mr.  Hoover 
is  guilty  —  and  a  government  dominated  by  Republicans  is  worse 
for  business  than  a  government  dominated  by  Democrats. 

So  the  conclusions  spin  round  and  round  until  the  mind  reels. 
This  kind  of  thing  gets  nowhere  because  it  is  about  nothing.  Gen- 
eralizations about  "government"  destroying  the  confidence  of  "busi- 
ness," kicking  the  stuffing  out  of  "business,"  are  just  windy  salutes 
in  the  spring  air.  People  on  private  payrolls  are  worried.  But  people 
on  public  payrolls  are  worried  too.  The  whole  damned  population 
is  worried,  and  has  been  since  1929.  Rather  than  digging  into  the 
causes  of  that  universal  worry,  people  call  each  other  names. 

I  happen  to  be  an  employee  on  part  time  of  a  small  corporation 
in  New  York  City.  The  undistributed  profits  tax  hit  this  concern 
pretty  hard  in  1937.  I  feel  that  this  tax  is  sometimes  unfair  to  small 
companies.  I  am  prepared  to  ask  Congress  to  exempt  certain  classes 
of  small  corporations.  But  I  do  not  propose  to  accompany  the  pro- 
test with  loud  yells  about  the  "government"  destroying  confidence. 
You  have  to  take  these  things  as  they  come.  In  1934,  when  the 
Treasury  began  to  borrow  and  spend,  my  business  began  to  pick 
up.  I  happen  to  be  a  shrewd  enough  business  man  to  grasp  the  con- 
nection. When  the  Treasury  halted  spending  last  year,  my  business 
took  a  nose  dive.  (Name  of  my  company  on  request.) 

Here  you  see  I  am  dealing  with  real  referents  —  a  business  I  know 
thoroughly  and  a  certain  act  of  Congress  whose  effects  on  that  busi- 
ness I  know.  I  made  out  the  tax  form.  I  can  talk  intelligently,  I 
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hope,  about  this  business  and  this  law.  But  as  a  student  of  semantics 
the  last  thing  I  propose  to  do  is  to  identify  my  business  with  all 
"business,"  or  to  identify  this  law  with  all  "government."  Such  a 
technique  may  be  good  enough  for  naked  savages;  it  is  not  good 
enough  for  civilized  men. 

What  business  enterprise  has  been  hurt.?  What  is  the  connection 
between  a  given  law  and  a  given  hurt?  How  was  it  hurt.?  When 
was  it  hurt?  What  laws  have  helped  this  business?  What  is  the  net 
loss  or  gain  ?  Such  questions  and  answers  make  sense.  Referents  are 
found.  Communication  is  aided.  Laws  can  be  intelligently  discussed 
and  perhaps  rendered  more  just. 

In  this  semantic  exercise,  I  have  tried  to  set  forth  a  method.  I 
have  not  examined  the  policies  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  or  the  policies  of 
those  who  oppose  him.  This  is  an  analytical  essay  directed  against 
the  whirlwind  of  bad  language  which  fills  the  press  and  the  air 
waves  today.  It  is  not  supposed  that  this  attack  will  have  much 
tangible  effect.  But  I  venture  the  opinion  that  until  enough  of  us, 
in  this  or  some  future  generation,  begin  to  separate  mental  machinery 
from  things  under  our  noses,  we  shall  continue  to  tilt  at  verbal  wind- 
mills, while  the  objective  of  making  the  environment  a  tolerable 
and  peaceful  place  in  which  to  live  remains  only  a  pious  hope. 
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Charles  A.  Beard,  The  Discussion  of  Human  Affairs,  1936. 
See  Suggested  Readings  for  Section  I. 

Hadley  Cantril,  "Propaganda  Analysis,"  English  Journal  (College  Edi- 
tion), XXVII  (March,  1938),  217-221. 
An  outline  of  the  problems  which  the  student  of  propaganda  must 
consider,  by  the  President  of  the  Institute  for  Propaganda  Analysis. 

Stuart  Chase,  The  Tyranny  of  Words,  1938. 
A  popular  exposition  of  the  uses  and  abuses  of  language.  See  especially 
the  chapters  which  deal  with  the  emotional  coloring  of  meanings. 

Harwood  L.  Childs,  A  Reference  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Public  Opinion,. 

1934- 
A  standard  bibliography  of  all  aspects  of  public  opinion. 

Harwood  L.  Childs,  ed.,  Propaganda  and  Dictatorship,  1936. 

A  collection  of  brilliant  articles  by  specialists,  which  deals  with  the 
uses  of  propaganda  in  the  European  dictatorships. 

Walter  Lippmann,  Public  Opinion,  1922. 

An  early  study  of  the  formative  influences  upon  public  opinion  which 
contains  many  useful  suggestions  for  inquiry. 

Public  Opinion  Quarterly,  1937- 

A  well-edited  journal  which  deals  with  all  aspects  of  propaganda  and 
public  opinion. 

George  Seldes,  The  Freedom  of  the  Press,  1935. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  various  ways  in  which  newspapers  are 
influenced  in  forming  editorial  opinion,  and  hence  public  opinion. 

William  W.  Wattenberg,  "Getting  Truth  From  Your  Newspaper,"' 
English  Journal,  XXVI  (May,  1937),  363-368. 
A  helpful  article  containing  practical  hints  on  reading  between  the 
lines  in  the  daily  press. 

William  Allen  White,  "How  Free  Is  Our  Press?"  The  Nation,  CXLVI 
(June  18,  1938),  693-695. 
Not  the  government,  but  big  business  has  created  a  powerful  censor- 
ship of  the  American  press.  Mr.  White  contends  that  the  business 
office  of  the  modern  city  daily  controls  editorial  opinion  and  even  news. 
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OTRICTLY  speaking,  no  opinion 
has  the  right  to  call  itself  truth.  People  are  not  so  apt  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  absolutes  that  their  judgment  is  to  be  held  as  final.  Yet 
opinion,  even  though  liable  to  error,  is  necessary;  without  a  point 
of  view  and  a  working  set  of  beliefs  it  is  impossible  to  act.  Every 
time  we  open  our  mouths,  Anatole  France  once  said,  we  affirm  some- 
thing. The  only  alternative  is  complete  scepticism,  complete  silence, 
complete  inaction.  The  will  to  live  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  the 
will  to  judge  and  believe.  And  so  the  student  is  asked  to  make  up 
his  mind  on  the  controversial  matters  presented  in  Section  III  — 
and  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  corollary  questions  suggested  by  these 
readings  —  with  only  one  warning.  He  should  make  every  possible 
effort  of  reading  and  thinking  to  validate  and  document  his  opinion, 
and  he  should  be  extremely  wary  of  apotheosizing  that  opinion  and 
calling  it  absolute  and  eternal  truth.  There  are  few  such  absolute 
truths  that  will  stand  the  test  of  a  generation,  much  less  of  eternity. 
What  the  student  will  have  is  an  informed  opinion  with  a  good 
deal  of  truth  in  it,  probably;  the  amount  of  truth  will  depend  on 
the  extent  of  his  information  and  the  straightness  of  his  thinking. 
All  three  parts  of  Section  III  are  controversial  in  the  most  com- 
plete sense,  not  only  in  the  immediate  incidents  recorded  here, 
but  in  the  philosophical  implications  underlying  the  outward  dis- 
putes. The  subjects  of  the  three  groups  of  selections  move  progres- 
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sively  backward  in  time,  from  a  strictly  contemporary  problem  to 
one  which  is  part  of  the  history  books.  All  of  them  are  bristling  with 
warring  opinions;  somewhere  in  the  midst  of  each  there  is  a  core  of 
fact,  and  out  of  the  jarring  elements  the  student  can  develop  a 
fairly  informed  opinion  of  his  own. 

The  first  part,  dealing  with  the  Federal  Theater,  comprises  attack 
and  defense  on  several  different  fronts.  Apart  from  the  central 
question  of  whether  or  not  state  support  of  the  arts  will  bring  flower- 
ing or  sycophantic  debility  to  those  arts,  there  are  subsidiary  issues 
which  heat  the  blood  of  the  disputants.  One  faction  bewails  the 
extent  to  which  the  "emissaries  from  Moscow"  have  taken  over  the 
Federal  Theater.  The  defendants  ridicule  the  idea  that  there  is  more 
than  a  handful  of  Reds  in  the  whole  organization.  One  side  thinks 
the  productions  of  this  state-supported  art  project  weak,  vapid,  in- 
artistic, clumsy,  and  worthless.  The  other  sees  in  them  the  begin- 
nings of  a  new  and  "functional"  art  of  the  theater.  One  moans  about 
the  bureaucracy  and  red  tape;  the  other  praises  the  efficiency  of  the 
system,  forced  to  work  at  top  speed  and  under  many  difficulties.  In 
this  collection  of  blasts  and  counterblasts  there  is  pretty  clearly  much 
emotional  thinking  and  opinion  based  on  preconceived  prejudices 
for  or  against.  The  student's  opinion  is  his  own  affair.  Here  are 
some  of  the  raw  materials.  Let  him  make  out  of  them  what  his 
good  sense  dictates. 

The  Federal  Theater  is  a  contemporary  matter,  untested  by  more 
than  a  few  years  of  experiment,  uncertain  as  to  future.  The  second 
group  within  this  section,  the  Scopes  Trial,  moves  backward  down 
the  vanishing  perspective  of  history  something  over  a  decade.  Here 
too  there  is  an  outward  dispute  and  an  underlying  philosophical 
disagreement.  Before  many  days  had  passed  in  the  "monkey  trial" 
which  for  three  weeks  centered  the  eyes  of  the  world  on  a  whistling 
station  in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  most  people  knew  that  the  real 
issue  was  not  the  outward  one  at  all.  What  happened  to  Scopes, 
whether  or  not  the  Tennessee  evolution  law  was  constitutional  — 
those  were  minor  considerations.  The  real  issue  was  an  ideational 
one:  Religion  or  Science,  Genesis  or  Darwin,  Fundamentalism  and 
the  Bible  or  Modernism  and  evolution  —  there  was  the  crux  of  the 
matter.  The  monkey  trial,  with  its  two  opposing  points  of  view 
symbolized  in  Bryan  and  Darrow,  was  only  the  climax  of  a  philo- 
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sophical  war  begun  seventy  years  earlier.  Again  the  student  can  form 
his  opinion  as  he  wishes,  but  he  should  so  far  as  possible  rid  him- 
self in  advance  of  any  preconceived  fondness  for  either  the  con- 
servative or  the  liberal  side.  The  case  here  is  presented  as  objectively 
as  possible.  The  student  has  before  him  an  excerpt  from  the  evo- 
lution text  that  Scopes  taught;  statements  on  the  issues  involved  by 
both  Scopes  and  Bryan;  an  essay  on  the  religious  backgrounds  of 
Dayton;  an  exposition  of  the  tactics  of  the  defense  in  opposing  the 
Fundamentalist  position;  a  full  account  of  the  religious  side  of  the 
question,  written  by  a  Fundamentalist  minister;  and  finally  a  sum- 
mary essay,  composed  after  all  the  shouting  had  died  and  the  trial 
was  concluded,  attempting  a  dispassionate  survey  of  the  trial,  the 
personalities,  and  the  issues. 

These  are  the  materials  out  of  which  any  future  historian,  trying 
to  fit  the  Scopes  trial  into  its  place  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  would  have  to  form  his  opinion.  In  the  final  part  of  this  sec- 
tion the  student  is  introduced  not  only  to  the  basic  documents  of  a 
historical  episode,  but  to  the  mature  opinions  of  two  eminent 
historians.  He  sees  some  of  the  materials  from  which  history  is  made, 
and  the  history  that  is  made  of  them,  and  he  finds  that  even  scholars 
of  the  caliber  of  Adams  and  Beard  produce  rather  different  sum- 
maries of  the  same  situation.  It  becomes  apparent  that  "historical 
truth,"  so  often  called  upon  to  justify  beliefs,  is  in  reality  as  relative 
as  any  other  truth,  and  should  in  justice  be  called  "historical  opinion." 

The  documents  bearing  upon  America's  entrance  into  the  World 
War  are  of  two  kinds.  President  Wilson's  speech  asking  that  war 
be  declared  upon  Germany  is  a  vital  paper  that  no  one  who  wished 
to  understand  the  situation  could  afford  to  neglect.  It  is  balanced 
by  the  speech  of  Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  which  attacks 
Wilson's  position  point  by  point.  To  these  is  added  a  section  from 
a  second  speech  by  La  Follette  which  shows  the  consequences  of 
expressing  minority  opinions  in  a  nation  living  under  martial  law. 
That  group  of  original  speeches  is  followed  by  selections  from  two 
standard  histories  of  the  United  States.  The  interpretations  offered 
by  Adams  and  Beard,  as  has  been  said,  are  quite  different,  though 
each  had  access  to  the  same  facts,  the  same  state  papers,  the  same 
collections  of  information.  The  difference  of  opinion  here  is  naturally 
not  of  the  same  sort  as  is  displayed  in  the  choleric  disputes  about  the 
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Federal  Theater  or  the  Scopes  trial.  These  opinions  are  presumably 
not  colored  by  emotional  bias  —  yet  they  diverge.  It  should  make  a 
good  problem  in  analysis  for  the  student  to  get  behind  the  writers 
of  these  histories  and  see  if  he  can  determine  why  they  diverge.  With 
that  knowledge  he  might  be  surer  of  where  he  will  stand  himself. 

It  would  be  possible  to  show  the  same  thing  with  respect  to  almost 
any  historical  incident  —  and  history  began  a  second  ago.  History, 
like  any  other  sort  of  human  activity,  is  subtly  altered  by  being 
strained  through  a  human  mind.  It  is  not  so  long  since  the  story 
of  Washington  and  the  cherry  tree  was  taught  as  sober  fact  in  the 
schools.  There  are  still  people  who  will  fight  you  if  you  doubt  it. 
Yet  investigation  shows  it  to  be  a  pure  fiction  concocted  by  one  of 
Washington's  hero-worshiping  biographers. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  following  presentation  of  history,  in  the  raw 
materials  and  in  the  finished  product,  will  train  the  student  to  take 
history,  as  he  takes  newspaper  and  magazine  and  radio  accounts 
of  contemporary  events,  with  a  grain  of  scepticism.  One  doesn't 
expect  the  same  interpretation  of  the  news  from  a  Hearst  commenta- 
tor that  he  expects  from  a  columnist  in  the  liberal  press.  He  can 
hardly  expect  any  more  agreement  among  historians.  But  when  he 
has  investigated  the  historical  facts,  contemporary  or  past,  and  come 
to  a  rational  and  informed  opinion,  he  will  find  that  opinion  useful 
as  a  working  part  of  his  thought.  That  is  the  justification  for  making 
up  one's  mind  in  any  matter.  The  danger  is  that  opinions,  like  ar- 
teries, have  a  tendency  to  harden  as  they  get  older.  And  an  opinion 
is  not  a  rational  opinion  unless  it  is  open  to  argument  and  convic- 
tion, unless  it  is  willing  to  receive  new  information  and  alter  as 
that  information  seems  to  demand.  It  is  not  woman's  private 
prerogative  to  change  her  mind.  It  is  the  mark,  ultimately,  of  a 
flexible  intelligence. 
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'N  THE  stage  of  a  New  York 
theater,  as  an  episode  in  a  new  kind  of  play,  until  recently,  when  the 
run  of  the  play  finished,  an  actor  personated  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  attacking  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Speak- 
ing into  a  microphone,  as  if  making  a  broadcast  speech,  he  denounced 
a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  food-processing-tax  cases  and 
said  it  represented  "perhaps  the  greatest  legalized  steal  in  American 
history." 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  did  utter  those  words,  and  although 
there  was  talk  in  Congress  of  trying  to  impeach  him,  he  never  did 
withdraw  them.  Any  playwright,  therefore,  would  be  free  to  quote 
them.  Nor  is  there  any  rule  against  personating  a  member  of  the 
Government  on  the  stage,  unless  it  be  a  rule  of  taste.  Then  what  is 
singular  about  it  ?  Only  this :  That  the  play  in  which  the  incident  oc- 
curred was  a  play  written  by  dramatists  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, produced  in  a  theater  rented  by  the  Government,  acted  by 
actors  hired  by  the  Government.  And  yet,  no  one  was  directly 
responsible.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  nothing  to  do  with 

^From  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  June  20,  1936.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the 
author  and  o£  the  editors. 
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it.  Neither  had  any  regular  department  of  the  Government.  How, 
then,  did  it  happen? 

Well,  but  what  further  occurred  in  the  same  play  ?  A  play  entitled 
Triple  A  Flowed  Under,  a  production  of  the  FTP  —  Federal  Theater 
Project  —  entirely  paid  for  by  the  Government  —  ended  with  a 
tableau  that  was  enthusiastically  applauded  by  the  Communists  who 
packed  the  audience,  because  it  happened  to  embody  the  idea  of 
a  militant  workers'-and-farmers'  alliance,  and  this  happens  to  be  the 
official  program  of  the  Communist  International  for  the  Communist 
Party,  U.  S.  A. 

It  was  done  with  public  money.  The  United  States  Treasury  was 
the  butter-and-egg  man  who  bought  the  script,  paid  for  the  scenery, 
rented  the  theater  and  met  the  weekly  pay  roll.  But  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
was  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  show.  All  that  it  did  was  to  pay 
the  bills.  On  what  authority  did  it  pay  them  ?  Not  on  its  own.  You 
know,  of  course,  that  before  public  money  can  be  spent  at  all.  Con- 
gress must  authorize  it  to  be  spent  and  then  appropriate  it.  Did 
Congress  appropriate  the  money  to  produce  this  play?  No.  It  had 
not  even  a  remote  idea  of  doing  so. 

What  Congress  did  was  to  surrender  control  of  the  public  purse 
to  the  President,  under  a  law  authorizing  him  to  spend  it  in  his  own 
discretion,  only  so  as  to  promote  the  public  welfare;  and  what  the 
President  did  was  to  divide  it  among  a  variety  of  prepossessing  gen- 
eral ideas  and  then  delegate  to  others  the  discretionary  power  the 
Congress  had  delegated  to  him.  These  again  delegated  to  others  the 
discretionary  powers  the  President  had  delegated  to  them,  because, 
as  would  happen,  each  of  the  general  ideas  gave  off  planetary  ideas, 
and  each  planetary  idea  must  have  its  own  orbit  under  delegated 
authority.  Thus,  FTP,  a  new  and  startling  planet,  belongs  to  the 
system  WPA,  and  is  in  itself  a  natural  phenomenon,  as  may  be 
proved  by  examination. 

Uncle  Sam  in   Grease  Paint 

Out  of  the  fabulous  $4,880,000,000  fund  put  at  the  free  disposal  of 
the  President  by  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935,  a 
certain  sum  was  set  aside  for  work  relief  in  the  world  of  the  four  arts, 
and  of  this  certain  sum  a  definite  part  was  allocated  to  the  theater. 
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The  argument  for  it  was  that  unemployed  actors  were  both  people 
and  artists,  that  if  they  did  not  act  they  would  forget  how,  and  that 
their  skill  represented  a  national  aesthetic  resource  worthy  to  be  con- 
served. 

Until  then,  what  the  Government  had  done  for  the  relief  of  actors 
was  mere  boondoggling  —  that  is,  only  such  things  as  Harry  Hopkins 
could  hastily  think  up  for  unemployed  actors,  troupers  and  circus 
people  to  do  in  place  of  nothing.  But  when  the  President  had  re- 
ceived the  fabulous  fund,  and  Harry  Hopkins,  CWA,  had  been 
succeeded  by  himself  as  Harry  Hopkins,  WPA,  the  idea  arose  of 
conserving  the  surplus  skill  and  talent  of  the  stage  in  an  organized 
way  as  a  matter  of  cultural  national  policy.  With  that  the  Govern- 
ment went  into  the  show  business  creatively  on  a  very  large  scale. 

In  Europe,  the  ancient  manner  of  supporting  art  out  of  the  royal 
purse  has  survived  as  a  social  custom,  and  they  have  now  excellent 
opera  and  drama  subsidized  by  public  funds  for  the  sake  of  excel- 
lence; but  there  is  nothing  in  Europe  to  compare  with  what  now 
suddenly  appears  in  this  country  as  the  Federal  Theater.  What  it 
comprehends  is  to  be  explained. 

The  Federal  Theater  does  not  mean  a  particular  playhouse  any- 
where, like  one  of  the  famous  European  theaters,  in  Paris,  Vienna, 
Budapest,  Berlin  or  Copenhagen,  conducted  and  controlled  by  the 
state  or  by  the  city  and  supported  out  of  the  public  purse.  Its  mean- 
ing is  general.  The  only  difficulty  with  it  is  that  it  has  a  strange  sound 
among  people  whose  theater  until  now  has  existed  on  a  commercial 
basis,  conducted  for  private  profit.  What  one  needs  to  get  hold  of 
is  the  idea  of  a  people's  theater.  There  is  no  confusion,  for  example, 
when  one  speaks  of  the  Soviet  theater.  One  understands,  in  that 
case,  that  the  play,  regarded  as  a  social  force,  becomes  an  intimate 
concern  of  the  government.  The  blessing  then  in  view  is  that  as 
people  may  be  delivered  from  the  distractions  of  a  free  commercial- 
ized press,  so  also  they  may  be  delivered  from  the  ugliness  of  a 
commercial  theater. 

If  our  Federal  Theater  is  not  yet  an  aesthetic  triumph,  it  is  at  least 
an  American  marvel  of  adventuresome  construction.  It  did  not 
grow.  There  is  no  tradition  behind  it,  and  only  amateur  experience. 
Experimental  enthusiasm,  with  access  to  the  fabulous  WPA  fund, 
did  it  all  at  once.  It  is  less  than  one  year  old  and  already  its  sign 
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is  visible  from  Maine  to  California.  The  central  authority  is  seated 
at  Washington  under  the  name  of  the  Federal  Theater  Project. 
National  Director  of  the  Federal  Theater  Project  is  Hallie  Flanagan, 
who  studied  the  Soviet  theater  in  Russia  and  found  it  so  wonderful 
that  when  she  came  to  write  a  book  about  it,  she  said : 

"I  went  to  Russia  because  I  wanted  to  understand  the  circum- 
stances under  which  developed  the  incomparable  art  which  we  have 
seen  in  Stanislavsky's  Theatre,  in  the  Chauve-Souris,  the  Musical 
Studio,  the  Ballets  Russes,  the  Habimah,  and  because  I  wanted  to 
see  for  myself  what  part  the  theatre  plays  in  the  new  order  and 
how  it  is  influenced  by  that  order.  The  answer  to  both  questions 
proved  to  be  so  bound  up  with  the  whole  social  experiment  that  I 
became  absorbed  by  the  drama  outside  the  theatre;  the  strange, 
stirring  and  glorious  drama  that  is  Russia." 

There  is  an  official  news  organ  called  The  Federal  Theater,  issued 
monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Publication,  for  all  workers 
of  Federal  Theater  Projects  throughout  the  United  States.  In  the 
March  number  of  this  publication,  Hallie  Flanagan  writes  a  report 
on  the  first  six  months. 

She  says:  "The  organization  of  the  Federal  Theatre  Project  is  now 
completed.  The  national  director  at  Washington  works  through 
five  assistant  directors,  each  responsible  for  all  the  theatre  units  in 
his  territory,  consisting  of  a  number  of  states;  reporting  to  these 
assistant  directors  are  state  directors,  when  the  number  of  producing 
units  justifies  it,  and  project  supervisors  in  charge  of  the  theatrical 
groups.  All  Federal  Theatre  projects  are  responsible,  through  the 
director  of  the  Federal  Theatre  in  Washington,  to  the  director  of 
Professional  and  Service  Projects,  of  which  the  four  arts  projects 
make  up  one  unit  under  the  Works  Progress  Administration." 

The  New  Footlight  "Angel" 

The  number  of  theater  workers  employed  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  March  was  10,700.  This  includes  actors,  directors,  draftsmen, 
dramatists,  scene  designers,  costume  designers,  research  workers, 
dancers,  teachers,  stage  managers,  stage  carpenters,  stage  electricians, 
stage  hands    play  readers,  box-office  men,  property  men,  bookers 
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and  ushers,  office  and  maintenance  workers.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  these 
employees  are  from  the  rehef  rolls  as  of  November  i,  1935  —  except 
"when  a  twenty-five  per  cent  nonrelief  exemption  is  granted  for  the 
unit,"  which  apparently  means  that  in  certain  cases  and  when  it  is 
deemed  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  project,  one  quarter  of  the 
employees  need  not  have  been  on  relief  to  be  eligible,  but  may  be 
taken  from  anywhere. 

In  New  York  City  alone,  in  March,  there  were  five  thousand  per- 
sons on  the  Federal  Theater  pay  roll,  and  forty-nine  companies 
playing,  rehearsing  or  training.  In  California  there  were  1680  on  the 
pay  roll,  and  thirty-two  companies.  In  Boston,  thirty-three  com- 
panies; in  Chicago,  fourteen;  in  Seattle,  five;  in  Philadelphia,  three; 
in  Cleveland,  four;  in  St.  Louis,  Dallas,  and  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire,  two  each. 

For  the  energy,  size  and  national  shape  of  the  organization  and 
for  the  magnitude  of  its  statistical  and  visible  facts,  it  would  be  im- 
pressive, regarded  simply  as  a  scheme  of  work  relief  designed  to 
meet  unemployment  distress  in  the  world  of  the  theater.  But  the 
Federal  Theater  idea  is  not  thereby  defined.  If  that  were  all,  it 
would  be  content  to  gather  up  troupers  from  the  relief  lists,  organize 
them  into  vaudeville  units,  and  book  them  out  to  hospitals,  public 
institutions,  community  recreation  centers,  CCC  camps,  and  so  on; 
to  do  the  same  with  unemployed  circus  people,  for  the  free  entertain- 
ment of  forlorn  children;  to  take  actors  from  the  relief  rolls,  form 
them  into  strolling  companies,  provide  the  costumes  and  properties, 
and  find  for  them  the  empty  stages  on  which  to  do  their  stuff,  for 
whatever  it  might  be  worth. 

That  was  what  the  CWA  did,  in  fact,  by  first  intention,  and  it 
had,  as  was  said,  more  or  less  the  aspect  of  boondoggling;  besides 
that,  the  results  were  inferior. 

The  Federal  Theater  is  beyond  boondoggling.  Relief  is  the  thought 
to  begin  with,  "but,"  as  it  says  itself,  "from  the  time  these  workers 
come  on  the  project  the  relief  element  ceases  to  be  uppermost.  .  .  . 
No  one  who  has  seen  these  thousands  of  relief  workers  rehearsing 
in  barns,  lofts  and  studios,  spending  far  more  than  the  required 
hours,  working  with  energy  and  devotion  to  relearn  the  exacting 
technique  of  the  stage,  can  believe  that  the  Federal  Theatre  as  it 
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gathers  momentum  will  be  any  the  less  potent  because  it  has  the 
remembrance  of  hunger  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,"  Hallie  Flanagan 
again. 

The  aesthetic  arts,  you  understand,  are  much  more  fragile  than 
the  manual  and  mechanical  arts;  the  practitioners  go  much  faster 
to  rust.  At  least,  that  would  partly  explain  why  it  is  necessary  for 
actors  who  have  been  on  relief  to  "relearn  the  exacting  technique  of 
the  stage"  at  the  Government's  expense.  A  further  explanation  is 
that  the  Federal  Theater  is  not  content  to  use  the  cast-off  material 
of  the  commercial  stage  for  what  it  is.  There  is  much  to  be  taught 
in  a  new  spirit  for  purposes  of  the  new  theater. 

It  inherited  the  circus  from  the  boondoggling  of  CWA,  and  con- 
tinues to  produce  it,  for  such  reasons,  among  others,  as  that  "the 
sawdust  circle,  the  mingled  smell  of  animals  and  popcorn,  the  an- 
nouncer with  his  high  hat,  boots  and  whip,  the  sad  white  smile  of 
the  clowns,  the  incredible  trapeze  artists  —  all  of  these  and  the  feel- 
ings they  invoke  are  at  the  very  core  of  the  theatre."  —  Hallie  Flan- 
agan. 

It  is  billed  as  the  world's  greatest  circus.  At  first,  admission  was 
free.  Now  the  Federal  circus  has  a  ticket  wagon,  like  any  private 
circus,  and  there  has  been  no  decline  of  business  on  that  account. 

In  the  same  way,  the  Federal  Theater  inherited  from  CWA  the 
vaudeville  business,  and  goes  on  with  that  enthusiastically  because 
of  its  high  social  value.  "The  vaudeville  units,"  says  the  National 
Director,  "play  chiefly  in  CCC  and  transient  camps,  in  under- 
privileged districts,  in  state  institutions,  such  as  hospitals,  prisons, 
reformatories  and  asylums  for  the  young  and  old.  .  .  .  There  is  an 
extensive  New  England  circuit,  a  Chicago  park  circuit,  a  Greater 
New  York  circuit,  and  other  units  in  every  state  where  a  theatre 
project  is  in  operation.  .  .  .  Not  enough  has  been  written  about  the 
important  social  service  which  the  Government  is  performing  in 
thus  bringing  entertainment  to  the  wards  of  the  community." 

And  beyond  this,  the  Federal  Theater  perceives  that  vaudeville 
has  possibilities  as  a  new  art  form.  Hallie  Flanagan  says:  "We  need 
new  ideas  to  employ  these  particular  techniques.  These  new  ideas 
are  forthcoming  chiefly  from  the  vaudeville  units  themselves.  Los 
Angeles  has  a  unit  working  on  a  long  play  employing  the  varied 
skills  of  acrobatics,  dance  and  song;  Pennsylvania  is  trying  a  minia- 
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ture  three-ring-circus  effect,  with  simultaneous  acts,  with  a  point 
counterpoint  of  sound,  color  and  movement.  .  .  .  Vaudeville  is  not 
dead,  as  many  have  claimed.  Rather,  it  is  flowing  into  new  channels." 


The  Dance  of  Wandering  Youth 

Then  marionettes.  "Amusing  and  original  work  is  being  done  on 
marionette  projects  throughout  the  country,"  says  Hallie  Flanagan. 
"Philadelphia  marionettes  jump  from  Dr.  Faustus  to  Hansel  and 
Gretel,  and  succeed  in  making  Little  Blac\  Sambo  the  protagonist 
of  modern  social  and  economic  ideas." 

Out  of  the  mouths  of  performing  dolls,  modern  social  and  eco- 
nomic ideas! 

Nearer  still  to  the  heart  of  the  Federal  Theater  is  the  dance.  Here 
it  aims  to  make  an  important  contribution  to  the  American  culture 
pattern.  "A  new  production  in  rehearsal,"  says  the  Federal  Theater 
news  bulletin,  "is  Young  Tramps.  The  choreographer,  Don  Oscar 
Becque,  defines  it  as  'a  choreographic  treatment  of  the  wandering 
youth  of  America.  The  performing  company  is  treated  as  a  group, 
against  the  contrapuntal  effect  of  solos,  duets  and  other  combinations. 
The  dancers  are  treated  as  a  vital  and  moving  line  of  action  against 
inanimate  cardboard  cutout  figures  which  represent  the  world  from 
which  the  wandering  youth  is  isolated.' " 

But,  after  all,  the  play's  the  thing.  The  circus,  the  vaudeville,  the 
marionettes,  even  the  dance,  are  only  belonging.  The  play  is  the 
theater.  As  a  producer  of  plays,  the  Federal  Theater  has  set  up  a 
whole  world  of  its  own. 

Pausing  at  the  end  of  six  months  to  look  at  it,  the  National  Direc- 
tor says:  Shakespeare  is  represented  with  Macbeth,  A  Comedy  of 
Errors,  King  Lear,  Twelfth  Night,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  and  Hamlet.  Ibsen  productions  include  The 
Wild  Duc\,  Peer  Gynt,  An  Enemy  of  the  People,  and  The  Master 
Builder.  Euripides  is  represented  with  The  Cyclops,  Moliere  with 
The  School  for  Wives,  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  with  The  Pirates  of 
Penzance  and  The  Mi\ado,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  with  The 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  Shaw  with  Great  Catherine  and 
Androcles  and  the  Lion,  and  Oscar  Wilde  with  The  Importance  of 
Being  Earnest. 
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Experiments  on  the  Boards 

"Dramas  which  have  played  a  part  in  American  theatrical  history 
are  popular,  Chicago  and  California  each  having  one  unit  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  production  o£  such  theatrical  milestones  as  Under 
Two  Flags,  Shenandoah,  The  Texas  Steer,  The  Old  Homestead,  The 
Silver  King,  The  Octoroon,  Our  American  Cousin,  Secret  Service, 
The  Tavern,  and  Human  Hearts. 

"Plays  of  our  own  time  in  production  or  in  rehearsal  include: 
Green  Grow  the  Lilacs,  Coquette,  Post  Road,  The  Old  Maid,  Hell 
Bent  for  Heaven,  As  Husbands  Go,  Outward  Bound,  The  Good 
Hope,  House  of  Seven  Gables,  One  Sunday  Afternoon,  ]ayhaw\er, 
Journey's  End,  The  Virginian,  Wappen  Wharf,  The  Ship,  Criminal 
at  Large,  and  Liliom. 

"Certain  areas  are  playing  up  their  local  dramatists.  Indiana  offers 
The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster  and  plays  by  Booth  Tarkington;  New 
England  is  producing  Valley  Forge  and  Barbara  Frietchie;  Oakland 
is  doing  a  weekly  commedia  dell'  arte  sketch  on  some  phase  of  Cali- 
fornia history,  with  the  intention  of  evolving  a  play  on  Cali- 
fornia. 

"Racial  groups  are  doing  plays  of  their  own  literatures.  Negro 
companies  in  Seattle,  Los  Angeles,  New  York  and  Chicago  are 
offering  Porgy,  Wal^  Together,  Chillun  (new).  Brother  Mose, 
Blac\  Empire  (new),  and  Conjure  Man  Dies  (new);  also  Negro 
vaudeville,  and  Macbeth,  with  the  scenes  laid  in  Haiti,  the  witch 
scenes  played  as  voodoo.  The  Yiddish  group  in  California  is  doing 
Uriel  Acosta;  the  New  York  Anglo-Jewish  group  opened  with  The 
Idle  Inn,  a  new  translation  of  a  Jewish  classic;  the  Cuban  group  in 
Florida  offers  a  Cuban  revue;  the  Florida  Italian  group  is  in  re- 
hearsal on  Italian  opera;  the  German  group  is  opening  in  Der 
Xerbroc\ene  Krug, 

"One  basic  aim  of  the  Federal  Theatre  Project  is  to  offer  a  chance 
for  production  to  unknown  dramatists.  The  New  York  Federal 
Theatre  to  date  has  given  premieres  of  the  following  plays:  American 
Holiday,  by  Edwin  L.  and  Albert  Barker;  ChalJ^  Dust,  by  Harold 
Clarke  and  Maxwell  Nurnberg;  Jefferson  Davis,  by  John  McGee; 
Woman  of  Destiny,  by  Samuel  Jesse  Warshawsky;  Wal\  Together, 
Chillun,  by  Frank  Wilson;  and  has  in  preparation  In  Heaven  and 
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Earth,  by  Edward  Pizet  and  Arthur  Goodman;  and  Top  Dog,  by 
Georgette  Carneal  and  Burnet  Hershey. 

".  .  .  we  believe  that  one  function  o£  any  Hving  theatre  is  to  try 
to  create  new  plays;  therefore,  we  are  glad  to  report  that  a  number 
of  American  plays  are  now  being  written  on  the  project." 

It  becomes  evident  that  the  Federal  Theater,  originating  within 
the  unemployment-relief  motive,  ceases  to  see  itself  primarily  as 
a  relief  project.  It  sees  itself  rather  as  a  cultural  project.  As  such,  it 
must  comprehend  the  theater  as  an  art,  completely;  and  beyond  that, 
it  must  comprehend  this  art  as  a  social  force.  It  is  not  enough  to 
produce  plays,  even  excellent  plays.  The  theater  must  be  brought 
to  the  people  and  the  people  must  be  brought  to  the  theater.  The 
Showbill,  distributed  at  a  Federal  Theater  production  in  a  New 
York  City  playhouse,  exclaims: 

"Legitimate  theatre  for  the  masses  is  fast  becoming  a  fact.  Thou- 
sands of  persons  whose  nearest  access  to  the  flesh-and-blood  drama 
was  via  radio  and  the  talkies  are  beginning  to  attend  the  theatre 
regularly.  And  this  miracle  is  the  result  of  the  Federal  Theatre!" 

A  people's  theater.  Federal  theater  for  the  masses,  at  prices  per 
seat  with  which  no  commercial  theater  can  compete  because  the 
Federal  theater  —  or  it  may  be  the  theatergoer  —  is  subsidized  by 
the  Government.  The  National  Director  speaks  of  this :  "From  coast 
to  coast,  in  cities  and  towns,  theatre  people  retrained  in  their  own 
field,  are,  in  turn,  retraining  thousands  of  others  in  theatregoing. 
For  that  habit,  so  often  deplored  as  lost  to  America,  can,  it  seems,  be 
re-established." 


The  Branching  of  an  Idea 

Thus,  from  the  simple  idea  of  providing  work  relief  for  unem- 
ployed theater  workers  —  CWA  —  comes  the  idea  of  a  Federal 
Theater  Project  —  WPA  —  and  from  the  idea  of  a  Federal  Theater 
Project  comes  the  idea  of  subsidized  theater  for  the  masses,  and  from 
the  idea  of  subsidized  theater  for  the  masses  come  so  many  ideas 
that  it  is  difficult  to  set  them  down  in  order. 

Ideas,  first,  of  a  new  art  of  the  theater  that  shall  be  aesthetically 
important  and  socially  significant.  Ideas  of  training  the  masses  to 
appreciate  it.  Ideas  of  training  actors  to  present  it.  Ideas  of  teaching 
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the  art  itself  to  the  masses  in  order  that  they  may  learn  to  produce 
it  in  a  spontaneous  spirit.  "More  than  700  professional  theatre  work- 
ers," says  the  National  Director,  "are  contributed  by  the  Federal 
Theatre  Project  to  community-drama  and  recreational-drama  pro- 
grams in  over  fifty  scattered  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  coun- 
try. They  aid  and  direct  the  technical  development  of  nonprofessional 
and  amateur  groups,  stimulating  by  their  activity  a  higher  quality 
of  specialized  dramatic  work  in  every  leisure-time  program  with 
which  they  are  co-operating." 

And,  above  all,  as  a  practical  matter,  the  idea  of  organization.  Un- 
der this  idea  appears  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Publication,  or- 
ganized on  a  national  basis,  with  the  threefold  object,  defined  by 
itself,  as  follows:  "First,  to  give  immediate  information  service  to 
the  Federal  Theatre  projects  in  New  York  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try on  plays,  theatre  books,  scripts,  and  so  forth;  second,  to  provide 
appropriate  and  constructive  work  for  playwrights  on  the  Federal 
Theatre  Project;  and,  third,  to  carry  out  in  the  work  itself  certain 
definite  research  work  which  will  be  of  permanent  value  to  the 
theatre." 

But  if  you  are  creating  theater  for  the  masses,  and  thinking  of 
it  as  a  social  force,  the  problem  that  will  give  you  the  most  anxiety 
is  one  that  has  not  yet  been  mentioned.  First,  it  must  be  a  new  art, 
free  of  the  limitations  and  beyond  the  vulgar  circumstances  of  the 
commercial  theater,  else  there  would  be,  of  course,  no  reason  for  it. 
Well,  before  this  new  art  can  be  acted,  it  has  to  be  written.  There- 
fore, in  addition  to  all  of  its  other  activities,  the  Federal  Theater 
Project  must  train  playwrights.  And  that  is  very  much  more  difficult 
than  to  train  actors  in  new  techniques,  to  train  designers  and  theater 
workers  generally,  more  difficult  even  than  to  train  the  people  back 
to  the  theater. 

Why  writing  plays  for  a  subsidized  people's  theater  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  writing  them  for  the  commercial  theater  cannot  be 
stated  in  simple  terms.  It  requires  a  mind  refined  in  aesthetics  to 
see  what  the  difference  is,  and  those  who  see  it  clearly  talk  to  one 
another  about  it  in  a  language  that  only  they  themselves  can  under- 
stand. Hallie  Flanagan,  the  National  Director,  touches  it  indirectly 
by  quoting  from  an  article  in  the  Federal  Theater  news  organ,  writ- 
ten by  Michael  Garnett,  himself  of  the  Federal  Theater  Project,  the 
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following  elucidation:  "Art  must  always  be  functional,  especially 
the  art  of  the  theatre.  When  it  ceases  to  perform  some  useful  func- 
tion, it  becomes  the  show  business.  Even  that  business,  however,  is 
preferable  to  the  art-for-art's-sake  theory,  which  belonged  to  an  era 
definitely  ended  and  best  forgotten.  Above  and  beyond  these  con- 
siderations, however,  the  Federal  theatre  should  be  causal  as  well 
as  functional." 

The  Causal  Theater 

Such  distinctions  as  these,  if  they  really  exist,  are  reserved  from  the 
common  mind.  They  belong  to  the  mysteries.  What  is  a  causal 
theater?  "Causal"  is  a  word  that  appears  in  writings  on  logic  and 
philosophy.  It  looks  like  a  misprint  for  casual;  and  it  means  of  the 
nature  of,  or  acting  as,  a  cause.  "Functional"  is  a  word  now  in  the 
intellectual  vogue.  Almost  anything  may  or  should  be  functional, 
even  a  theater.  Still,  what  is  a  functional  theater?  Imagine  over  the 
door  of  a  playhouse  a  sign  like  this: 

The  People's  Theater 

(Federal  Theater  Project) 

A  Theater  Causal 

AS  Well  as  Functional 

Anyhow,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  Government  is  going  to  have  a 
Federal  Theater  Project,  with  the  idea  of  creating  theater  for  the 
masses,  then  the  Government  is  obliged  to  undertake  also  the  train- 
ing of  playwrights.  And  who  shall  be  judge  of  the  work  of  these 
playwrights?  For  that  purpose  there  must  be  a  staff  of  specially 
trained  play  readers  —  and  so  the  organization  goes  on  and  on.  The 
task  of  play  reading  is  assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  Research.  It  reads 
hundreds  of  plays  written  by  workers  on  Federal  Theater  projects, 
and  then  lists  of  the  plays  it  likes  and  recommends  are  sent  out  to 
all  Federal  Theater  project  directors.  "The  work  assigned  to  play 
readers,"  says  the  Research  Bureau  at  this  point,  "is  not  so  heavy  as  to 
forbid  creative  work  on  their  own  time,  the  plays  so  written  re- 
maining their  own  property."  The  Bureau  of  Research  conducts  also 
the  Play  Rental  Service.  If  a  play  written  by  Federal  Theater  work- 
ers is' acceptable,  the  Federal  Theater  rents  it. 

"Training  for  the  playwright,"  says  the  National  Director,  "was 
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the  starting  point  of  The  Living  Newspaper,  a  New  York  theatre 
unit  engaged  in  portrayal  of  the  news  of  the  day,  by  writers  who  are 
attempting  to  dramatize  sahent  situations  objectively." 

Living  Newspaper  is  not  the  title  of  a  play.  It  is  the  name  of  an 
idea;  and  the  idea  is  to  take  pieces  of  more  or  less  current  news,  so 
selected  that  they  can  be  strung  together  on  a  slight  theme  thread, 
and  present  them  on  the  stage  in  play  form.  The  first  play  produced 
under  that  idea  was  Triple  A  Plowed  Under.  The  National  Director 
said  of  it:  "Triple  A  Plowed  Under  attempts  to  make  the  farm  situa- 
tion graphic  to  the  casual  New  Yorker,  who  sees  little  of  interest 
in  rural  matters." 


The  Paradox  in  a  Production 

And  so,  in  all  this  perfectly  natural  way  that  has  been  told,  it 
happened  that  a  play  in  which  a  member  of  the  Government  is 
personated  attacking  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
radical  party  in  the  audience  is  delighted  with  a  tableau  that  em- 
bodies the  Communist  International  program  for  this  country  — 
a  work  of  playwrights  employed  by  the  Government  —  was  pro- 
duced in  a  New  York  City  theater  rented  by  the  Government, 
acted  by  actors  hired  and  trained  by  the  Government,  with  an 
official  Government  symbol  on  the  door. 

The  script  for  Triple  A  Plowed  Under  was  a  staff  product  —  that 
is,  it  was  written  by  men  on  the  New  York  Federal  Theater  project 
—  and  the  director  of  the  project  had  his  own  troubles  with  it.  He 
is  an  Iowa  intellectual  in  whose  eyes  there  is  no  special  selectivity 
for  the  color  red.  Nevertheless,  he  was  constantly  aware  of  two  facts. 
First,  his  writers  had  the  mental  warp  that  comes  from  the  personal 
experience  of  unemployment;  second,  the  more  aggressive  among 
them  were  radical.  Even  if  they  were  Communists,  as  some  of  them 
were,  that  would  in  no  way  disqualify  them  for  work  relief  on  a 
Federal  Theater  project.  It  would,  however,  give  rise  to  many  psychic 
and  editorial  complications  when  it  came  to  making  a  play  out  of 
controversial  news  material.  The  director  was  not  free.  That  is  to 
say,  he  was  bound  by  the  consideration  that  the  original  purpose  of 
the  Federal  Theater  Project  was  to  give  the  unemployed  people  of 
the  theater  world,  including  playwrights,  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
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press  themselves.  If  he  repressed  them  too  much,  it  would  be  very 
bad  for  their  morale,  and  their  morale  had  become  an  anxiety  of 
the  Government.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  gave  them  their  heads 
entirely,  the  consequences  might  be  unfortunate,  even  for  the  Federal 
Theater  Project  itself,  since,  after  all,  it  has  to  be  supported  w^ith 
taxpayers'  money.  The  result  was  a  thing  in  tension.  He  read  the 
script  over  and  over  for  propaganda.  He  found  in  it  here  and  there 
a  thrust  at  the  New  Deal,  and  that  seemed  to  give  it  balance.  There 
were  some  things  he  could  not  control.  He  could  not  have  foreseen, 
for  example,  that  the  personation  of  Alfred  E.  Smith  defending  the 
Constitution  would  be  by  an  actor  who  would  insist  on  making  it 
ludicrous. 

Nevertheless,  radicals  and  Communists  embraced  the  play;  they 
packed  the  playhouse  every  night  and  controlled  the  applause.  And 
this  was  by  no  means  unwelcome  to  the  Federal  Theater  workers 
who  wrote  it,  staged  it  and  acted  it.  The  Showbill,  a  four-page  paper 
distributed  at  each  performance,  printed  in  its  first  column  the  news 
of  what  the  dramatic  critics  of  New  York  City  were  saying  about 
the  play.  In  that  column  appeared  the  following  paragraph: 

"The  Daily  Worker  said  that  only  a  bunch  of  newspapermen 
given  a  relative  degree  of  freedom  could  produce  it,  and  ventured 
the  opinion  that  'Watson  and  his  colleagues  are  holding  onto  the 
tail  of  a  hurricane.'  " 

The  Daily  Worker  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national in  the  United  States.  The  Watson  referred  to  is  Morris  Wat- 
son, who  haled  the  Associated  Press  before  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  dismissed  him  because  of  his 
activities  with  the  American  Newspaper  Guild  and  had  declined  to 
be  bound  by  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining.  Morris  Watson 
was  the  managing  producer  of  Triple  A  Plowed  Under,  and  the 
production  was  sponsored  by  the  American  Newspaper  Guild,  a 
militant  organization  resolved  to  unionize  newspaper  reporters  and 
editors,  like  the  printers,  the  photo-engravers  and  the  pressmen. 

Triple  A  in  Twenty  Scenes 

The  play  had  twenty  scenes;  and  it  may  be  said  for  the  skill  and 
technique  that  with  few  and  simple  properties,  by  means  of  graphs 
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and  symbols,  with  a  language  as  terse  as  newspaper  headlines,  and 
by  a  trick  of  offstage  voices  breaking  in  with  ominous  repetitions 
of  a  single  phrase  or  a  few  words  of  explanatory  text,  the  amount  of 
suggestion  sometimes  evoked  by  a  scene  lasting  only  two  or  three 
minutes  was  extraordinary. 

First,  war  and  inflation  as  they  affected  the  farmer;  then  deflation, 
with  the  exporter,  the  jobber,  the  city  banker,  the  country  banker 
and  the  farmer  each  trying  to  save  himself;  then,  owing  to  the  fall 
of  the  farmer's  buying  power,  the  dealer  canceling  his  orders  with 
the  manufacturer  and  the  manufacturer  canceling  the  wage  work- 
er's job;  the  farmers'  holiday  movement,  to  raise  prices,  and  Milo 
Reno,  a  farm  leader,  signing  it  off;  the  hated  middleman  with  one 
hand  paying  the  farmer  three  cents  for  a  quart  of  milk  and  with 
the  other  charging  the  customer  fifteen,  saying  to  each  of  them, 
"Take  it  or  leave  it";  the  farmers  organizing  to  do  something,  and 
their  attack  upon  food  trucks  carrying  food  to  the  cities  because 
they  cannot  think  of  anything  else;  the  sale  of  a  thirty-thousand- 
dollar  farm  on  the  auction  block  for  fourteen  cents  because  the 
farmers  will  not  permit  anyone  to  bid. 

Scene  X  is  a  middle  climax.  Farmers  and  their  families  on  one 
side  of  the  stage,  workers  and  theirs  on  the  other,  these  calling  out 
to  those  that  they  cannot  buy  food  because  their  hands  are  idle, 
and  those  calling  back  that  they  cannot  buy  the  products  of  in- 
dustry because  they  cannot  sell  the  surplus  products  of  the  soil; 
then  a  cry,  "Burn  the  wheat!"  and  a  burst  of  flame  in  the  distance, 
with  the  voice  of  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  in  one  of  his  extreme 
moods,  saying  revolutions  have  been  caused  by  less  than  this. 

Next  the  birth  of  AAA,  a  word  scene,  and  then  scenes  showing 
the  effects  of  rising  agricultural  prices  on  everyday  living  —  one 
showing  a  grain  speculator  and  his  girl  friend  at  dinner  in  the  Park 
Avenue  way,  and  one  of  the  wheat  pit,  quite  effective,  with  a  voice 
intoning  over  the  tumult,  "AAA  enacted  —  AAA  enacted,"  Then 
a  scene  showing  housewives  picketing  a  butcher  shop  in  protest 
against  the  high  price  of  meat.  But  a  woman  takes  command  of  the 
situation  to  say,  after  all,  it  isn't  the  little  butcher  they  are  after;  it 
is  the  big  packer.  And  a  big  packer's  truck  happening  just  then  to 
pass,  offstage,  she  leads  them  away  to  throw  kerosene  on  the  meat. 
In  this  scene  occurs  one  of  the  thrusts  at  the  New  Deal.  A  man  tells 
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the  women  to  go  to  Washington  about  it,  since  it  was  the  Govern- 
ment that  did  it. 

At  this  point  comes  a  preposterous  scene.  A  woman  walks  up  to 
a  pohce  captain's  desk  with  a  small  bundle  across  her  arms.  "I 
drowned  him,"  she  says,  going  on  to  tell  how  she  took  him  wading 
in  the  creek  and  when  he  was  very  tired  took  him  to  the  deep 
middle  and  held  him  under.  The  police  captain  asks  why  she  did  it. 
She  says  she  did  it  because  he  was  hungry  and  she  had  only  a 
nickel.  The  captain  calls  a  sergeant  to  take  the  body  away  and  the 
woman  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  stage,  only  her  face  showing  in 
the  spotlight,  as  voices  offstage  accuse  her,  try  her,  find  her  guilty, 
she  crying  out  all  the  time,  "He  was  hungry,  I  tell  you.  Hungry  — 
hungry  —  hungry  —  hungry" — until  the  word  becomes  a  hysterical 
scream.  And  to  this  the  audience  gave  its  applause. 

As  drama,  so  presented,  it  was  perfectly  meaningless.  There  was 
such  a  case  in  the  news.  A  woman  drowned  her  baby  and  was  re- 
ported to  have  said  she  did  it  because  the  baby  was  hungry.  It  is  a 
horrible  fact  that  mothers  do  sometimes  destroy  their  babies.  The 
reasons  they  give  afterward  are  such  as  they  can  think  of.  A  woman 
with  a  hungry  baby  —  this  woman  —  might  have  saved  herself  the 
trouble,  and  saved  her  baby,  by  simply  handing  it  to  the  first  police- 
man she  met.  Or  she  might  have  left  it  on  the  curbstone,  with  the 
certainty  that  it  would  be  fed  and  clothed  at  public  expense.  This 
case  had  no  more  relation  to  AAA  than  any  other  case  of  psycho- 
pathic infanticide  in  the  life  of  a  city.  Then  how  did  it  come  to  be 
strung  on  the  theme  thread  of  Triple  A  Plotued  Under?. 

The  Communist  Cry 

What  it  did  was  to  give  pretext  for  stressing  the  word  "hunger." 
And  —  now  that  it  has  been  noticed  —  "hunger"  is  a  word  that 
ran  through  the  play  from  the  beginning. 

If  so,  what  of  it.?  Only  this,  that  hunger  is  the  Communist  cry 
in  this  country.  It  is  not  a  cry  of  hunger.  The  cry  of  hunger  has  not 
been  heard  in  America  —  not  yet.  There  is  less  hunger  here  than 
in  any  other  large  country  in  the  world,  certainly  less  than  in  Rus- 
sia. Whatever  else  may  be  said,  people  have  been  fed  and  clothed 
and  housed;  on  the  stored-up  fat  of  a  capitalistic  society,  the  un- 
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employed  through  six  years  of  economic  depression  have  had  a 
hving  that  milHons  of  the  employed  in  Russia  might  envy.  To  talk 
of  hunger  is  absurd.  We  do  not  know  what  hunger  is.  Yet  the  words 
"hunger"  and  "starvation"  are  logotypes  in  Communist  propaganda. 
The  use  of  them  is  a  mental  habit  —  and  a  habit  so  unconsciously 
stupid  that  the  Daily  Worker,  official  organ  of  the  Communist  In- 
ternational, U.  S.  A.,  prints  in  its  rotogravure  section  pictures  of 
women  in  silk  stockings,  furs  and  gloves,  men  dressed  in  the  height 
of  bourgeois  comfort,  and  round  babies  in  knitted  white  garments 
and  hoods,  all  parading  as  hunger  marchers  under  banners  saying, 
"Abolish  Starvation,"  or,  "These  Babies  Want  Food."  And  if  Scene 
XV  in  Triple  A  Flowed  Under  is  not  such  a  hunger  parade,  what 
is  it,  causally,  functionally  or  in  any  sense.''  Aesthetically,  it  has 
no  merit  whatever. 

In  the  next  scene,  the  theme  returns.  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  plows  the  AAA  under. 

Across  the  stage  is  a  transparent  screen  with  a  facsimile  of  the 
handwritten  Constitution  showing  dimly  upon  it.  Behind  the 
screen  stand  nine  figures,  representing  the  nine  justices  of  the 
Court,  seen  in  silhouette.  One  figure  speaks  for  the  majority  and  one 
for  the  minority.  Then  an  actor  personating  Senator  Hastings  walks 
on  in  silhouette  and  says  a  few  words  for  the  majority  decision.  He 
is  followed  by  an  actor  personating  Alfred  E.  Smith,  and  he  speaks 
from  the  text  of  the  Smith  speech  before  the  American  Liberty 
League  at  Washington.  Although  the  words  are  authentic,  the  actor 
is  not  interested  in  the  words.  He  lurches  on  his  feet,  makes  aimless 
gestures  with  the  left  arm,  the  left  hand  holding  an  inebriate  cigar,, 
and  by  a  curious  physical  trick  produces  a  turkey-neck  effect,  so  that 
the  head  seems  to  jerk  up  and  down  vertically.  Each  of  these  points 
is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  the  figure  appears  in  silhouette.  No 
other  man  is  personated  in  this  spirit. 

The  next  figure  to  cross  the  screen  is  Earl  Browder,  secretary  of 
the  Communist  Party  in  the  United  States.  He  is  personated  in  a 
dignified  manner,  his  words  of  doctrine  are  uttered  distinctly,  and 
he  is  applauded. 

Scene  XVIII  is  entitled,  "The  Big  Steal."  That  is  the  scene  in 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  personated  in  the  act  of  say- 
ing into  a  microphone  that  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Su- 
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preme  Court,  returning  the  illegally  collected  processing  taxes, 
represents,  perhaps,  the  greatest  legalized  steal  in  American  history. 

There  is  a  satirical  thrust  at  the  New  Deal  in  the  next  scene.  The 
great  AAA  has  been  plowed  down.  The  great  AAA  Administrator 
is  limp  at  his  desk.  Two  newspaper  reporters  are  talking  to  him. 

They  suggest  that  all  the  power  the  Government  needs  to  con- 
tinue its  farm  program  already  exists  in  the  Soil  Conservation  Act. 
What  is  that?  The  Administrator  has  forgotten  it,  although  it  is 
one  of  the  New  Deal's  own  laws.  He  is  skeptical.  A  copy  of  the 
act  is  brought  in.  They  read  it  together  —  the  Administrator  and 
the  two  reporters  —  they  pointing  out  to  him  the  clauses  under 
which  the  Government  may  do  everything  it  was  trying  to  do 
under  the  unconstitutional  AAA.  Soil  conservation  may  become  the 
AAA  in  whiskers.  The  Administrator  is  astonished.  It  is  true. 
"There,"  he  shouts,  "is  the  farm  program  for  1936."  Instantly  a 
great  hubbub  occurs,  secretaries  begin  running  to  and  fro  about  the 
new  farm  program,  telephones  begin  ringing;  the  Government 
is  on  its  way  again.  An  authentic  episode.  But  what  a  picture  of 
government! 

Dramatic  Criticism 

At  this  point,  if  one  takes  stock  of  one's  impression  of  the  play 
as  a  whole,  it  must  be  that  what  the  writers  have  felt  in  common 
with  the  New  Deal  was  only  to  hate  what  the  New  Deal  hates. 
Otherwise  they  are  cynical,  and  see  in  its  works  no  sign  of  solution, 
no  program  really;  only  endless  confusion  without  an  answer. 

Then  comes  the  last  scene,  called  "Finale  of  Triple  A  Plowed 
Under."  In  the  foreground  are  grouped,  on  one  side,  the  workers 
and  their  families,  again,  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  farmers  and 
their  families.  Overlooking  it  all  from  a  raised  position  at  the  ex- 
treme right  is  the  hateful  grain  speculator,  still  in  his  fine  dinner 
clothes  and  still  with  his  girl  friend.  He  calls  down  that  rugged 
individualism  is  the  solution.  Near  center  is  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, speaking  for  the  Government.  He  says  the  Government 
does  not  pretend  to  have  found  the  true  solution.  From  the  left, 
offstage,  comes  a  voice  announcing  the  news  of  a  call  for  a  political 
convention  in  the  Northwest  to  form  a  militant  party  of  work- 
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ers  and  farmers.  Then  the  action  passes  to  the  two  groups.  The 
worker  group  calls  to  the  farmer  group,  "We  can't  eat."  The  farmer 
group  calls  back,  "We  can't  buy." 

They  move  toward  each  other,  the  worker  group  calling,  "We 
need  you,"  and  the  farmer  group  calling  back,  "We  need  you." 

Curtain. 

(Earl  Browder,  secretary  of  the  Communist  Party,  U.  S.  A.,  in 
a  speech  before  the  Communist  International  at  Moscow,  said: 
"Our  task  is  now  to  rally  the  disillusioned  masses  into  an  anti- 
Fascist,  anticapitalist  movement,  with  the  development  of  a  work- 
ers' and  farmers'  labor  party  as  the  goal!"  On  March  5,  1936,  in 
a  speech  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  he  announced 
the  Communist  Party's  program  in  this  country  to  be  the  formation 
of  a  farmer-labor  party.  On  March  9,  1936,  the  Daily  Worker, 
official  organ  of  the  Communist  International  in  the  United  States, 
said:  "Forward  to  a  national  farmer-labor  party.") 

And  it  was  on  that  idea  that  Triple  A  Plowed  Under,  a  Federal 
Theater  production,  paid  for  by  the  Government,  made  its  curtain. 


HARRISON  GREY  FISKE 

The  Federal  Theater  Doom- 
Boggle^ 


XN  JUNE  of  last  year  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  passed  a  bill  incorporating  the  American  National 
Theater  and  Academy,  and  the  President  promptly  signed  it. 

^  From  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  August  i,  1936.  Reprinted  by  permission  of 
the  author  and  of  the  editors. 
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The  purpose  of  the  corporation,  as  stated  in  the  charter,  is  to 
present  theatrical  productions  of  the  highest  type;  stimulate  public 
interest  in  the  drama  by  production  throughout  the  United  States 
of  the  best  plays,  interpreted  by  the  best  actors;  encourage  drama 
studies  in  schools,  colleges  and  universities;  and  sponsor  and  de- 
velop the  art  and  technique  of  the  theater  through  the  proposed  Na- 
tional Academy. 

The  representative  who  offered  the  bill  told  the  House  that  it 
would  constitute  an  official  recognition  by  the  Government  of  the 
benefits  and  values  flowing  from  the  development  of  the  finest  in 
stage  art  and  literature  and  would  be  in  line  with  what  other  en- 
lightened countries  of  the  world  had  done  to  encourage  a  better 
appreciation  of  these  values.  The  list  of  incorporators  contained 
the  names  of  many  distinguished  persons  and  patrons  of  art.  The 
Government's  indorsement  through  the  medium  of  this  act  might 
have  had  some  real  significance  had  not  the  National  Theater  plans 
been  obscured  —  temporarily,  at  least  —  by  the  announcement  a 
few  weeks  later  of  the  Federal  Theater  Project  of  the  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration.  The  incorporators  held  a  meeting,  organized 
and  elected  officers,  but  no  further  action  has  been  taken. 

Last  August  an  announcement  came  from  Washington  that  dur- 
ing the  next  year  $3,000,000  would  be  spent  on  the  Federal  Theater 
Project,  and  that  Mrs.  Hallie  Flanagan,  of  Vassar  College,  had  been 
appointed  its  national  administrator.  In  New  York,  for  a  year  and  a 
half  previously,  the  dramatic  unit  of  the  CWA  had  given  employ- 
ment to  more  than  1000  actors  and  technicians,  putting  on  about 
200  performances  a  week  in  settlement  houses,  CCC  camps,  public 
schools,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  and  churches.  Dates  were  booked  regularly 
in  250  CCC  camps  in  seven  states,  500  places  in  the  metropolis,  and 
thirty  parks  where  portable  theaters  were  utilized  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  The  repertoire  was  composed  of  popular  con- 
temporary plays  and  some  classics.  No  admission  was  charged. 
The  average  attendance  weekly  was  200,000,  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  audiences  that  had  never  seen  a  stage  performance 
before. 

Mrs.  Flanagan's  appointment  caused  mingled  surprise  and  specu- 
lation among  people  of  the  theater  world  and  others  associated 
with  it,  to  whom  she  and  her  qualifications  for  a  post  of  such  far- 
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reaching  responsibility  were  unknown.  While  at  RadcUfiFe  in  1924, 
she  assisted  Professor  Baker  in  his  Workshop  47  at  Harvard.  Then 
she  went  to  Vassar  and  started  the  Experimental  Theater,  where  her 
class  of  forty  or  fifty  girl  students  wrote  plays,  painted  scenery  and 
appeared  in  several  productions  each  season.  In  1927  she  took  a  vaca- 
tion from  her  college  duties  and  went  abroad  on  a  Guggenheim 
Fellowship  for  a  year  to  investigate  the  state  of  the  theater  in  twelve 
countries.  She  wrote  a  book,  Shifting  Scenes,  setting  forth  her  ob- 
servations on  her  return. 

Mrs.  Flanagan  found  "a  great  national  weariness"  in  the  Con- 
tinental theater  except  the  Russian,  which  was  "vital  and  important." 
To  quote  from  a  recent  friendly  biographical  sketch  of  the  lady: 
"Her  admiration  for  the  Soviet  stage,  in  fact,  has  put  her  on  some 
of  the  more  important  Red  lists.  More  importantly,  it  has  con- 
tinued to  influence  her  thinking  about  the  theater.  She  believes 
profoundly  in  the  regional  theater,  above  all  in  the  workers'  theaters, 
but  she  is  not  contemptuous  of  the  professional  stage.  She  merely 
doubts  the  validity  of  fixed  terms.  'We  have  used  the  words  "pro- 
fessional" and  "amateur"  too  much,'  she  said,  suggesting  in  their 
stead  the  'theater  that  is  vivid  and  true,'  and  the  theater  that  is  not. 
The  true  and  vivid  theater  of  today  is  that  which  reflects  the  economic 
forces  of  modern  life,  'not  necessarily  in  terms  of  propaganda.'  Even 
that  much  would  be  'only  half  of  it.'  At  its  best  she  sees  the  theater 
as  a  social  force  'breaking  down  prosceniums,  working  with  the 
cinema  and  the  dance'  to  achieve  a  new  goal.  What  the  new  goal 
will  be,  she  is  not  ready  to  define  in  detail.  She  did  manage  to  hint 
at  it,  though.  'If  this  weren't  the  beginning  of  something  new,  it 
wouldn't  be  worth  starting,'  she  said." 

On  September  seventh.  President  Roosevelt  placed  $27,315,217  at 
the  disposal  of  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  Works  Progress  Administrator, 
to  subsidize  literature  and  the  arts,  and  to  provide  six  months'  em- 
ployment for  30,000  writers,  painters,  musicians  and  actors.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  actors  would  number  9000  and  stage  technicians 
3000. 

An  official  announcement  issued  the  same  day  said: 

"The  purpose  of  the  drama  program,  aside  from  giving  employ- 
ment to  needy  workers,  will  be  to  establish  standards  of  theater 
production  which  will  improve  the  skill  of  the  artists  and  stimu- 
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late  appreciation  of  the  drama,  and  to  develop  methods  by  which  the 
drama  units  may  become  self-supporting  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
providing  entertainment  to  large  audiences  at  low  costs,  through  an 
educational  and  recreational  program.  Large  units  will  be  established 
in  strategically  located  production  centers,  while  medium-sized  pro- 
duction units,  built  around  fifteen  or  twenty  actors,  will  be  set  up  in 
other  centers." 


Stage-Door  Relief 

The  next  that  was  heard  of  the  project  was  a  statement  on  Oc- 
tober tenth  of  the  setup  of  the  WPA  organization  to  provide  relief 
and  employment  for  the  jobless  of  the  theater.  Mrs.  Flanagan  prom- 
ised that  the  New  York  program  would  be  one  of  the  first  to  begin 
operations,  and  reasserted  the  permanent  cultural  objective.  "While 
the  immediate  aim  of  the  program  is  to  put  back  to  work  those  thea- 
ter workers  in  all  branches  of  the  profession  who  have  been  on  relief 
rolls,"  she  said,  "one  of  the  more  far-reaching  purposes  is  to  create 
theater  enterprises  of  lasting  value."  She  reported  that  The  League 
of  New  York  Theaters  —  a  managers'  group  —  will  provide  three 
or  four  "dark"  theaters  and  members  of  its  board,  serving  without 
pay,  will  help  manage  the  plays  for  short  runs;  if  these  prove  suc- 
cessful with  relief  actors,  managers  will  produce  them  later  with 
other  casts,  thus  providing  more  work  for  artists  in  the  private 
field.  The  Dramatists'  Guild  will  sponsor  what  are  to  be  known 
as  "playwrights'  theaters,"  presenting  plays  by  unknown  writers  or 
those  attempting  to  develop  a  new  type  of  play.  Vaudeville  also  will 
have  an  important  part  in  the  program.  The  Negro  Urban  League 
will  sponsor  plays  of  Negro  life  with  two  groups  of  Negro  actors. 

Mrs.  Flanagan  further  listed  the  regional  directors  appointed  to 
serve  under  her,  as  follows: 

New  York  City  —  Elmer  Rice,  dramatist. 

Pennsylvania-New  Jersey  —  Jasper  Deeter,  director,  Hedgerow 
Theater,  Moylan-Rose  Valley,  Pennsylvania. 

Ohio  Region,  including  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  — 
Frederic  McConnell,  director  of  Cleveland  Playhouse. 

Carolinas- Virginia  —  F.  H.  Koch,  professor  of  dramatic  literature, 
University  of  North  Carolina. 
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Southern  Region,  including  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Geor- 
gia, Louisiana  and  Florida  —  John  McGee,  director,  Birmingham 
Little  Theater. 

Central  Region,  including  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois  and  In- 
diana—  T.  W.  Stevens,  former  head  of  the  School  of  Drama, 
Carnegie  Institute. 

Prairie  Region,  including  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Ne- 
braska, Kansas,  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Missouri  —  Prof.  E.  C.  Mabie, 
director.  University  Theater,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Southwestern  Region,  including  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas 
—  Charles  Meredith,  director,  Dallas  Little  Theater. 

Northwest  Region,  including  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana and  Wyoming  —  Prof.  Glenn  Arthur  Hughes,  head  of  the 
drama  division,  University  of  Washington. 

Far  Western  Region,  including  California,  Nevada,  Utah,  Colo- 
rado, Arizona  and  New  Mexico  —  Gilmor  Brown,  director,  Pasa- 
dena Playhouse. 

"It  is  because  people  are  increasingly  aware  of  the  dramatic  ma- 
terial in  American  life  that  the  talent  engaged  to  direct  the  various 
units  was  made  possible,"  was  Mrs.  Flanagan's  comment  on  this 
list  of  her  aides.  Its  composition  distinctly  revealed  "the  beginning 
of  something  new"  —  a  New  Deal  for  our  drama,  in  fact. 

The  Uncensored  Theater 

Mrs.  Flanagan,  having  publicized  her  aims,  and  her  administra- 
tive aides  having  been  lined  up,  proclaimed  that  active  work  would 
begin  at  once.  Mr.  Rice,  head  of  the  New  York  zone,  the  first  in 
point  of  importance,  declared  that  on  November  first  thousands  of 
unemployed  theatrical  workers,  the  majority  of  whom  were  then 
on  relief,  would  be  placed  in  "dignified  professional  jobs."  He  pre- 
dicted the  development  of  a  theater  "uncensored  politically  and 
morally,"  with  vaudeville  revitalized,  orchestra  in  the  pit  and  a 
"fair  trial  for  new  ideas  and  theories."  He  asserted  that  the  project, 
which  would  continue  until  June  30,  1936,  would  develop  a  legiti- 
mate-theater audience  among  the  children  and  youth  of  the  nation 
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and,  if  successful,  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  national  theater. 
He  had  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  in  ar- 
ranging a  series  of  short  news  plays  depicting  current  events;  these 
would  be  acted  by  reporters.  Also  there  would  be  six  touring  units 
presenting  revues,  appearing  in  one-night  stands  "in  cities  of  250,000 
or  less,  the  actors  and  others  engaged  to  receive,  in  addition  to  the 
security  wage,  transportation  expense  and  a  daily  living  allowance." 
Thus,  new  plans  bobbed  up  constantly. 

Mr.  Rice  made  further  contributions  to  the  rapidly  expanding 
program  —  abolishment  of  free  performances,  which  are  "economi- 
cally unsound";  350  men  and  women  will  be  employed  on  The 
Living  Newspaper,  250  in  the  Negro  Theater;  The  Popular-Price 
Theater  will  produce  experimental  plays  "not  likely  to  receive  com- 
mercial production";  another  group,  sponsored  by  the  New  School 
for  Social  Research,  will  employ  250  persons  in  experiments  "to 
develop  unknown  and  young  American  writers  and  new  techniques 
of  production";  further,  there  is  to  be  a  research  and  publicity  bu- 
reau "to  keep  statistical  records  of  the  national  program,  create  a 
theater  library,  organize  a  speakers'  bureau,  utilizing  350  publicity 
agents,  playwrights,  adapters,  playreaders  and  research  workers." 
He  promised  also  that  a  second  Negro  theater  and  a  Yiddish  theater 
would  be  added.  He  told  the  Round  Table  at  the  Town  Hall  Club 
that  "the  WPA  movement  marks  the  first  time  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  recognized  the  importance  of  art  and  is  the  entering  wedge 
for  the  new  theater.  Rugged  individualism  is  now  a  museum  piece, 
and  the  finish  of  the  commercial  theater  predicted  by  me  for  two 
decades  is  now  in  sight  and  inevitable.  The  present  system  is 
archaic  and  its  ability  to  make  money  is  the  only  test  of  a  play's 
worth." 

Mrs.  Flanagan  invited  a  number  of  persons  prominent  in  the 
regular  theater  to  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  on  her  national 
program. 

One  of  these,  a  well-known  producer,  answered:  "Frankly,  it  is 
my  fear,  so  far  as  the  proposed  new  productions  are  concerned,  that 
most  of  those  put  on  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  other  large  cities 
may  not  conform  to  professional  standards  and  so  do  more  harm 
than  good  to  the  theater  as  an  institution." 
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Footlight  Crashers 

While  these  and  other  promises  and  prophecies  were  resounding, 
the  enrollment  of  the  eligibles  for  employment  got  under  way.  The 
nucleus  was  obtained  by  annexing  those  that  had  been  in  the  CWA 
New  York  Drama  Unit  for  a  year  and  a  half  previously.  The  rest 
were  taken  over  from  those  on  the  relief  rolls,  while  unemployed 
actors  were  privileged  to  apply  for  relief,  which,  if  granted,  quali- 
fied them  to  request  transfer  to  employment  by  WPA.  In  the  first 
few  weeks  this  preliminary  work  was  carried  on  in  a  comparatively 
orderly  way,  but  when  the  President  set  December  first  as  the  dead- 
line for  the  filling  of  the  project's  quota,  the  doors  were  opened, 
proofs  of  eligibility  were  neglected,  and  scores  of  impostors  made  the 
pay  roll.  These  included  amateurs,  office  workers,  "singing  waiters" 
from  Village  joints,  miscellaneous  Harlem  Negroes,  idle  welfare 
workers  and  plumbers.  An  especially  hospitable  welcome  was  ex- 
tended to  Communists  and  those  of  radical  leanings,  white  and 
black. 

Obstacles  to  the  actual  beginning  of  performances  began  to  arise 
when  four  thousand  theater  workers  were  stated  to  be  on  the  pay 
roll.  First,  the  League  of  New  York  Theaters  declined  to  open  dark 
theaters  for  WPA  productions  for  which  low  admissions  would  be 
charged,  on  the  ground  that  this  would  take  patrons  away  from 
their  already  suffering  private  business;  they  refused,  too,  to  rent 
playhouses  to  the  project  within  the  limits  of  the  theatrical  district, 
defined  as  lying  between  40th  and  52nd  streets  and  the  Hudson  and 
East  Rivers,  and  tryouts  free  of  cost  in  theaters  in  the  Times  Square 
region  were  barred.  Mrs.  Flanagan  was  endeavoring  to  secure  five 
or  six  outlying  theaters  for  the  duration  of  the  program,  so  that  ad- 
ditional jobs  could  be  supplied.  Thus  November  passed  without 
further  development.  Mr.  Rice  "hoped"  one  of  the  projects  would 
reach  the  stage  by  the  Christmas  holidays.  Excuses  and  numerous 
explanations  for  the  delay  were  plentiful.  The  executive  director 
admitted  that  all  relief  applicants  were  assigned  to  the  theater 
project  on  the  basis  of  their  statements  to  interviewers,  "For  this 
reason,  the  supervisors  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  putting  to 
work  many  untrained  and  inexperienced  people  who  secured  their 
jobs  by  misrepresenting  their  qualifications," 
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Administrative  Tangles 

A  group  o£  actors  complained  to  Jacob  Baker,  director  of  white- 
collar  work  at  headquarters  of  WPA  in  Washington,  that  some 
workers  had  worked  on  the  project  without  being  put  on  the  pay 
roll.  Mr.  Baker  thought  this  situation  had  arisen  "as  one  of  the 
numerous  administrative  tangles  characteristic  of  the  theater  ven- 
ture." So  a  reclassification  board  was  appointed  to  clean  house,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  Actors  Equity  Association,  the 
American  Federation  of  Actors,  Chorus  Equity,  Stagehands'  Union, 
United  Scenic  Artists,  Dramatists'  Guild,  and  other  unions  con- 
nected with  the  theater  business.  At  their  first  meeting,  the  Federa- 
tion of  Actors'  member  alleged  that  there  were  any  number  of 
persons  employed  who  "unquestionably  are  not  qualified  by  the 
necessary  experience  and  training  to  appear  before  an  audience." 
The  Chorus  Equity  representative  reported  that  "there  were  ama- 
teurs just  out  of  schools  on  the  project."  Other  union  officials  cited 
instances  where  porters  and  doormen  were  classified  as  managers, 
and  women  with  only  domestic  sewing  ability  were  employed  as 
costume  seamstresses  and  wardrobe  mistresses. 

It  was  promised  that  unqualified  persons  found  by  the  board  on 
the  project  would  be  transferred  to  types  of  work  for  which  they 
were  suited.  As  there  is  difficulty  in  casting  plays  satisfactorily  from 
the  rank  and  file  on  the  pay  roll,  which  includes  many  "hams," 
and  as  a  large  number  of  the  more  competent  unemployed  actors 
have  neither  accepted  relief  nor  applied  for  it,  permission  has  been 
obtained  from  Washington  to  put  ten  per  cent  of  these  non-relief 
players  on  WPA  projects.  Another  excuse  put  forward  to  meet  the 
criticism  caused  by  delay  in  unfolding  the  promised  production 
wonders  was  the  delay  in  obtaining  funds  to  pay  for  even  the  small- 
est items  of  stage  equipment,  red  tape  tying  up  the  requests  made 
to  Washington. 

Came  the  merry  Christmas  season  and  the  happy  New  Year,  with 
no  practical  result  so  far  as  the  promised  productions  were  con- 
cerned, but  some  additional  arrangements  in  line  with  "sound 
aesthetic  principles,  practical  knowledge  of  theater  problems  and  a 
social  point  of  view,"  as  revealed  by  the  regional  director  in  a 
cheering  holiday  message.  These  included  the  Experimental  The- 
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ater,  the  Popular-Price  Theater,  the  Tryout  Theater,  and  smaller 
units,  including  the  Negro  Youth  Theater,  the  One-Act  Play  Unit, 
the  German  Unit,  the  Anglo-Jewish  Theater,  the  Classical  Reper- 
tory Unit,  the  Poetic  Drama  Unit,  the  Yiddish  Vaudeville  Unit,  the 
Children's  Theater,  the  Continental  Repertory  Unit,  with  other 
units  to  follow,  comprising,  among  others,  a  Russian  Repertory 
Unit,  an  Irish  Repertory  Unit,  and  two  or  three  Dance  Units,  one 
consisting  of  Negro  dancers.  But  this  forecast  of  dramatic  delights, 
stimulants  of  aesthetic  aspiration,  and  especially  the  social  develop- 
ment of  the  commonalty,  was  accompanied  by  a  gentle  note  of 
criticism  as  to  the  working  conditions  of  the  project. 

"We  are  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,"  Mr.  Rice  sighed,  "by  arbitrary 
and  inflexible  regulations.  Authority  and  power  are  divided;  work 
is  bungled  or  neglected;  mean  little  personal  squabbles  result  in 
the  insertion  of  monkey  wrenches  into  the  machinery.  We  are 
obliged  to  deal  with  chair- warmers,  with  petty  bureaucrats  jealous  of 
their  brief  authority,  with  those  in  relatively  high  places  who 
are,  perhaps,  more  interested  in  the  future  of  the  Democratic 
Party  than  in  the  future  of  the  theater."  But  he  stated  proudly 
that  the  leaders  of  the  project  commanded  an  army  of  3350 
workers  on  January  first,  and  "by  the  end  of  the  month  there 
will  be  about  4500  on  the  pay  roll."  Of  these,  about  60  per 
cent  were  actors,  10  to  15  per  cent  stagehands  and  technicians, 
5  to  10  per  cent  newspapermen  and  playwrights,  the  remaining 
20  per  cent  comprising  ushers,  cleaners,  porters,  seamstresses,  box- 
office  employees,  business  managers,  bookers,  and  the  necessary 
clerical  staff. 

Having  been  in  labor  about  four  months,  the  Federal  Theater 
mountain  gave  birth  to  an  absurd  little  mouse,  which  was  stillborn. 
It  was  scheduled  as  the  first  issue  of  The  Living  Newspaper,  pre- 
maturely christened  Ethiopia.  It  was  to  be  a  short  skit  or  sketch, 
acting  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  was  to  be  presented  three 
times  each  evening,  with  admission  at  twenty-five  cents.  A  staff  of 
seventy-five  writers  did  the  deep  "research  work"  and  the  literary 
preparation  for  this  bit  of  dramatic  reporting;  and  a  hundred  and 
fifty  actors,  white  and  black,  composed  the  cast.  The  opus  was 
announced  for  public  exhibition  at  the  Biltmore  Theater  on  the 
evening  of  January  twenty-third. 
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Ethiopia 

Jacob  Baker,  Assistant  Federal  Administrator  o£  the  WPA,  came 
to  town  on  that  day  and  saw  a  dress  rehearsal.  He  had  previously 
notified  Mrs,  Flanagan  that  "no  issue  o£  The  Living  Newspaper  shall 
contain  any  representation  of  the  head,  or  one  of  the  ministers,  or 
the  cabinet  of  a  foreign  state."  When  he  found  that  the  piece  in- 
cluded Mussolini,  Haile  Selassie,  Baldwin,  Laval,  Hoare,  Eden  and 
Litvinoff  among  the  characters,  he  dispatched  another  note  to  Mrs. 
Flanagan,  which  said:  "No  one  impersonating  a  ruler  or  cabinet 
minister  shall  actually  appear  on  the  stage.  If  it  is  useful  for  you 
to  do  so,  the  words  of  such  persons  may  be  quoted  by  the  others." 
The  reasons  for  this  official  interference  were  obvious;  a  Govern- 
ment-subsidized enterprise,  naturally,  could  not  be  permitted  fla- 
grantly to  irritate  or  offend  the  heads  of  friendly  nations  at  a  moment 
when  the  utmost  effort  was  being  made  by  our  Administration  to 
preserve  and  prove  our  complete  neutrality  toward  foreign  coun- 
tries at  war  or  threatened  with  war. 

Ethiopia  was  withdrawn  immediately.  Mr.  Rice  also  received  a 
communication  from  Mr,  Baker,  which  ran: 

"When  difficulties  have  arisen  in  the  past  in  connection  with 
the  operation  of  the  Federal  Theater  Project  within  the  framework 
of  the  governmental  structure,  you  have  proposed  either  to  resign 
or  to  take  the  difficulties  to  the  press.  Now  that  a  problem  has 
arisen  in  connection  with  a  dramatization  that  may  affect  our  in- 
ternational relations,  you  renew  your  proposal  of  resignation  in  a 
telegram  to  Mr.  Hopkins.  This  time  I  accept  it,  effective  upon 
receipt  of  this  letter." 

Mr.  Rice's  sudden  exit  was  followed  by  protests  to  Washington 
from  radical  WPA  groups  and  their  congeners,  indignation  meet- 
ings at  which  violent  verbal  fireworks  about  censorship,  tyranny, 
suppression  of  free  speech  and  Fascist  sympathies  were  set  off.  The 
simple  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  Mrs.  Flanagan  and  Mr.  Rice, 
both  bent  upon  using  the  project  to  advance  their  personal  ideas  as 
to  what  constitutes  social  advancement,  had  gone  beyond  the  limits 
in  trying  to  launch  Ethiopia,  a  blatant  Left  Wing  contraption. 

Mr.  Rice's  assistant,  Philip  W.  Barber,  was  appointed  to  the 
vacancy  his  resignation  caused. 
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The  Mountain  Labored  — 

Ten  days  after  the  Ethiopia  fiasco  —  fourteen  weeks  after  the 
date  pubHc  activities  were  announced  to  begin,  during  which  delay 
thousands  of  actors  and  others  —  chiefly  others  —  had  been  drawing 
pay  —  the  New  York  productions  started.  Following  is  the  record 
of  these  to  the  date  of  this  writing,  with  six  weeks  left  of  the  time 
originally  set  for  the  life  of  the  project: 

February  3.  WalJ{^  Together,  Chillun,  at  the  Lafayette  in  Harlem: 
A  Negro  play,  written  and  acted  by  Negroes,  for  Negro  audiences. 
Contractors  bring  Southern  Negroes  whose  labor  is  cheap  to  a 
Northern  town,  where  they  are  resented  by  Northern  Negro  work- 
men. Trouble  arises  between  the  two  groups,  but  when  a  race  riot 
is  precipitated,  the  chillun  take  a  walk  together. 

February  18.  Jefferson  Davis,  at  the  Biltmore.  This  "historical 
play"  was  summarized,  from  the  standpoint  of  playwrighting,  di- 
rection and  acting,  as  beneath  the  standard  of  the  sophomore  class  of 
any  second-rank  high  school.  After  three  representations,  it  started 
South  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy. They  soon  "hung  Jeff  Davis  on  a  sour-apple  tree." 

February  21.  American  Holiday,  at  the  Manhattan  —  Popular- 
Price  Theater.  This  production  slightly  approached  the  professional 
standard.  Though  it  did  not  support  the  program's  note  that  the 
purpose  of  this  theater  was  to  provide  the  public  with  "plays  of 
intrinsic  merit  or  potential  importance  which  may  contribute  to  the 
development  of  American  dramatic  art,"  it  was  not  much  overpriced 
at  fifty-five  cents  for  an  orchestra  seat. 

March  3.  A  Woman  of  Destiny,  at  the  Willis  —  Managers  Try- 
out  Theater  —  in  the  Bronx.  In  this,  the  President  is  a  Republican 
and  a  woman,  who  settles  a  war  with  Japan  without  recourse  to 
arms. 

March  4.  Chal\  Dust,  at  Daly's  —  Experimental  Theater.  An  in- 
nocuous little  play.  It  attacks  the  evils  of  the  public-school  system 
in  a  feeble,  unskillful  fashion. 

March  15.  Triple  A  Plou/ed  Under,  at  the  Biltmore  Theater.  The 
long-delayed  first  issue  of  The  Living  Newspaper,  devoted  in  part 
to  radical  propaganda.  More  than  two  hundred  persons  were  en- 
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gaged  in  preparing  this  skit,  concerned  with  the  farm  problem. 
The  outstanding  character  is  Earl  Browder,  secretary  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  Patronized  chiefly  during  its  existence  by  those  ele- 
ments that  are  agin  capitalism  and  the  Constitution. 

March  20.  Murder  in  the  Cathedral,  at  the  Manhattan.  T.  S. 
Eliot's  poetic  tragedy,  previously  played  in  London.  A  noble  piece  of 
literature  dealing  with  the  martyrdom  of  Thomas  a  Becket.  Except 
for  the  climax,  it  is  without  dramatic  material.  Meditation  and 
spiritual  torture,  though  expressed  in  burning  language,  are  not 
sufficient.  The  poem  is  more  suitable  for  the  library  than  the  stage. 

April  14.  Macbeth,  at  the  Lafayette.  Floodlights,  a  big  brass  band 
and  thousands  of  excited  Harlemites  gathered  in  the  street,  blocked 
traffic  and  necessitated  a  detail  of  police  to  open  a  lane  for  visitors. 
Thus  this  initial  Shakespearean  foray  under  Government  auspices 
was  ushered  in.  It  proved  to  be  a  shameless  degradation  of  the 
cosmic  tragedy,  the  scene  of  which  was  transferred  to  Haiti,  and 
its  profound  metaphysical  background  was  converted  into  a  fren- 
zied voodoo  jamboree.  Not  a  vestige  of  the  power,  beauty  and 
meaning  of  the  titanic  work  remained. 

May  12.  igsS'  ^^  ^^^e  Biltmore.  This  was  the  second  issue  of  The 
Living  Newspaper,  purporting  to  cover  "newspaper  stories  which 
were  of  the  greatest  social  significance"  last  year.  Among  these  were 
the  marriage  of  Barbara  Hutton,  Hitler  and  Nazi  inhumanities, 
the  violent  deaths  of  Dutch  Schultz  and  Huey  Long,  John  L.  Lewis' 
fight  for  industrial  unionism,  and  the  China  Clipper.  The  result 
was  characterized  in  criticisms  as  rancorous,  squalid,  trivial  and 
disappointingly  flat. 

May  15.  Class  of  '2^,  at  the  Manhattan.  A  play  dealing  with  the 
current  problems  of  young  people  trying  to  find  employment  and 
meeting  only  bitter  disappointment  and  fruitless  struggle.  The 
theme  was  approved  by  the  critics,  but  they  pronounced  it  mediocre 
in  artistry,  presenting  a  majority  of  the  technical  faults  possible  in 
the  craft  of  playwrighting. 

Promise  and  Performance 

During  the  eight  months'  sequence  of  promises,  predictions,  ex- 
cuses and  nonfulfillment,  the  despised  commercial  theater  —  whose 
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finish,  Mr.  Rice  announced  early  in  the  game,  "is  now  in  sight  and 
inevitable"  —  was  still  alive  and  kicking.  While  the  Federal  Thea- 
ter in  New  York  was  spending  hundreds  o£  thousands  of  dollars 
on  a  dozen  paltry  productions,  the  "archaic  system"  brought  for- 
ward, without  fuss  and  feathers,  a  number  of  creditable  plays  that 
met  with  hearty  approval.  Included  among  these  were  Victoria  Re- 
gina,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  Ethan  Frame,  Winterset,  First  Lady, 
Call  It  a  Day,  Love  on  the  Dole,  Parnell,  Boy  Meets  Girl,  besides 
revivals  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Ghosts,  Saint  Joan,  Cyrano  de  Berge- 
rac,  and  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas. 

This  fractional  list,  compared  with  the  Federal  Theater's  record, 
tells  its  own  story. 

The  Communist  scare  is  based  upon  exaggerated  fears,  generated 
by  the  pernicious  activity  of  the  minor  groups  that  are  busy  circu- 
lating Red  propaganda  and  seeking  converts  from  the  ranks  of  the 
discouraged  and  discontented  elements  of  our  population.  Just  now 
the  stage  as  well  as  the  Union  Square  soapbox  is  a  favorite  field 
for  their  activities.  But  the  Theater  of  the  Left  has  met  with  scant 
encouragement  from  the  general  public,  since  its  plays  are  grotesque 
distortions  of  social  and  economic  matters,  and  without  interest  to 
the  normal  amusement  seeker.  The  support  comes  from  those  of 
their  own  political  faith,  especially  organized  bodies  of  radicals. 
The  Federal  Theater's  hair  is  full  of  Communists.  They  crawled 
into  it  as  others  had  crept  into  larger  WPA  projects.  Besides  the 
monthly  wage,  it  afforded  a  welcome  opportunity  to  bite  the  hand 
that  fed  them,  foment  disturbance  and  displace  officials  tainted  with 
Americanism.  They  found  inspiration  in  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Flanagan 
cherished  the  ambition  to  Russianize  our  theater,  to  transform  it 
into  "the  true  theater  which  reflects  the  economic  forces  of  modern 
life";  that  Mr.  Rice,  in  We,  the  People  and  Judgment  Day,  had 
turned  to  radicalism  in  playwrighting;  that  his  successor,  Mr.  Bar- 
ber, had  been  associated  with  the  Theater  of  Action,  and  that  many 
others  within  the  local  administration  were  radical  sympathizers. 
The  Communistic  trend  becoming  more  pronounced,  the  Federal 
Theater  Veterans'  League,  composed  of  honorably  discharged  ex- 
service  men  who  are  WPA  workers,  was  organized  to  combat 
Communism  within  the  project.  On  March  nineteenth,  through 
its  attorney,  the  league  filed  charges  against  Mrs.  Flanagan  and  her 
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associates,  demanded  their  removal  and  a  thorough  investigation 
o£  the  project. 

Theater  Veterans'  League  Protests 

This  communication  was  sent  to  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  WPA  Ad- 
ministrator, in  Washington.  In  substance,  it  alleged:  That  the 
project  is  primarily  used  for  the  dissemination  of  Communistic 
propaganda.  The  selection  of  plays  is  designed  to  teach  the  Ameri- 
can public  Communistic  activities.  Triple  A  Flowed  Under  con- 
tains a  scene  in  w^hich  Earl  Browder,  secretary  of  the  Communist 
party,  condemns  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States;  the  characters 
of  Washington  and  Jackson  were  removed  to  give  a  prominent 
part  to  Browder,  Class  of  '2g  is  pure  Communistic  propaganda, 
Savva  advocates  the  destruction  of  religion  in  accordance  with  the 
ideas  of  Soviet  Russia,  Dance  of  Death  demands  that  property  own- 
ership be  destroyed  and  a  revolution  started.  Communistic  literature 
is  distributed. 

Mrs,  Flanagan  has  openly  stated  that  she  is  not  interested  in  the 
American  theater  or  its  methods,  advocating  the  Russian  stylized 
performances.  The  publicity  department  gives  out  Communistic 
publications,  which  may  be  found  on  the  desks  of  its  members  at 
any  time.  Communistic  literature  is  posted  on  the  bulletin  boards. 
Communist  meetings  are  held  during  business  hours  at  the  East 
Side  Center,  at  117  West  Forty-Sixth  Street,  at  the  Central  Plaza, 
and  other  places.  Key  positions  are  held  by  persons  having  Com- 
munistic leanings.  Mr.  Barber,  the  director,  meets  weekly  with 
representatives  of  the  radical  organization;  he  has  allowed  the 
posting  of  Daily  Worker  editorials,  but  has  not  sanctioned  the 
posting  of  pro-American  bulletins  or  publications.  Helen  Arthur, 
supervisor  of  the  Manhattan  Theater,  has  invited  the  cast  to  tea  in 
the  lobby,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  Soviet  theater  and  the 
theory  of  government  back  of  it.  Various  other  functionaries  are 
named  as  openly  spreading  Communism  among  the  workers. 

The  Veterans'  League  charged  further:  "Incompetency  rules 
the  projects.  Its  primary  purpose  was  to  give  relief  to  people  engaged 
professionally  in  theatrical  work.  It  has  failed  that  purpose,  as 
nonprofessionals,  not  in  need  of  work,  are  holding  positions  which 
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should  be  held  by  those  of  the  profession  who  are  now  walking 
the  streets,  suffering  the  pangs  of  hunger.  At  the  present  time,  most 
shows  are  in  rehearsal  for  nine  or  ten  weeks  and  are  never  pro- 
duced. The  purchase  of  materials  is  a  disgrace  —  money  is  thrown 
away.  The  publicity  department  is  too  busy  disseminating  Com- 
munistic propaganda  to  give  publicity  to  shows." 

The  communication  concluded:  "It  is  therefore  respectfully  sub- 
mitted: {A)  That  the  Federal  Theater  Project  be  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated. {B)  That  Mrs.  Flanagan  be  dismissed  as  National  Di- 
rector. (C)  That  Mr.  Barber  be  removed  as  director  for  the  city 
of  New  York.  {D)  That  all  Communists  be  removed  from  the 
Theater  Project  and  transferred  to  projects  where  they  cannot  success- 
fully advocate  the  destruction  of  our  Government.  (£)  That  the 
Theater  Project  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  are  ex- 
perienced in  the  theater.  (F)  That  only  people  of  the  theater  be  em- 
ployed in  theatrical  enterprises.  (G)  That  the  Theater  Project  be 
used  to  produce  art,  education  and  drama,  and  not  to  disseminate 
communistic  propaganda." 

A  copy  of  this  protest  was  sent  to  President  Roosevelt.  Neither  he 
nor  Mr.  Hopkins  acknowledged  it.  The  charges  contained  in  the 
league's  complaint,  however,  were  made  public  a  month  later  in 
Washington  by  Senator  Davis,  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  attention 
had  been  called  to  them  by  the  league's  president. 

Mrs.  Flanagan  said,  more  or  less  disingenuously,  in  answer:  "It 
seems  to  me  that  the  WPA  productions  now  playing  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere  are  their  own  answer.  The  fact  is  that  a  large  ma- 
jority of  all  our  plays  are  classical  or  are  American  material  by 
American  writers." 

Mrs.  Flanagan  requested  the  Actors  Equity  Association  to  re- 
move E.  Blunkall,  its  representative  on  the  reclassification  board, 
appointed  to  check  new  applicants  and  clean  up  fraudulent  regis- 
trations. Equity  refused,  but  heard  charges  of  "misconduct  and  in- 
efficiency" made  against  him  by  the  WPA  people.  The  charges 
were  dismissed.  Mr.  Blunkall  transferred  his  work  to  the  Equity 
offices.  Several  weeks  later,  he  sent  letters  to  Senators  Copeland, 
Holt  and  Moore,  and  Representative  Bloom,  protesting  against  the 
conduct  of  the  project.  He  did  not  mince  matters.  He  asserted  that 
Mrs.  Flanagan  "knew  nothing  of  the  professional  theater  or  pro- 
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fessional  actors"  and  that  she  had  placed  "amateurs  at  the  head  of 
each  of  the  twelve  regional  zones."  He  declared  also  that  "very 
few  actors  have  been  on  relief  at  any  time;  so  now,  instead  of  being 
rewarded  for  not  taking  relief  money  from  the  Government,  they 
are  penalized  and  not  allowed  to  work  and  earn  this  money  that 
was  especially  set  aside  for  them." 
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'N  THE  FRINGE  of  New 
York's  Times  Square,  and  within  a  spotlight's  range  of  a  dozen 
theaters,  stands  a  building  which  was  obviously  designed  to  house 
a  bank.  Too  young  to  know  the  harsh  caress  of  cleansing  sandblast 
yet  old  enough  to  be  shabby,  it  probably  served  many  actors  in  the 
good  days  when  actors  had  use  for  banks.  This  would  have  been 
before  its  parent,  the  Bank  of  United  States,  collapsed  amid  the 
most  sensational  publicity  of  the  infant  depression.  Today  this 
building  again  serves  the  actor,  but  in  rather  a  different  way.  It 
shelters  the  New  York  offices  of  the  WPA's  Arts  Project  No.  i  — 
the  Federal  Theater.  From  this  and  similar  headquarters  in  twenty- 
seven  other  States  the  activities  of  12,500  theater  people  engaged  in 
relief  projects  are  supervised.  They  are  divided  into  nearly  270 
units,  playing  to  a  weekly  audience  of  approximately  500,000  per- 
sons, of  whom  about  100,000  pay  an  admission  fee.  In  players,  tech- 
nicians, and  audience,  this  is  very  likely  the  largest  theatrical  enter- 
prise in  the  world. 
The  housing  of  the  New  York  offices  in  an  abandoned  bank 

^From   Harper's  Magazine,   November    1936.   Reprinted   by   permission    of   the 
authors  and  of  the  editor. 
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building  is  more  than  slightly  symbolic  of  the  whole  project  and  its 
genesis.  When  America  was  enjoying  the  security  of  its  highest  in- 
come, and  could  most  easily  afford  to  lavish  a  few  unimportant 
millions  on  a  national  theater,  little  was  done  to  realize  that  desire. 
Now  we  are  poor.  Government  cost-sheets  are  figured  to  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  a  cent.  Cries  of  "boondoggling"  fill  the  air.  Never- 
theless, we  find  ourselves  busily  patronizing  the  arts,  music,  and 
the  theater  in  particular. 

It  is  natural  to  be  impressed  primarily  by  the  perversity  of  the 
situation,  but  there  is  a  consideration  far  more  fundamental.  A 
federal  theater  has  grown  out  of  need.  It  has  not  been  created  arti- 
ficially. The  men  and  women  who  fill  its  stages,  build  its  scenery, 
and  direct  its  plays  are  doing  these  jobs  because  the  maintenance  of 
life  depends  upon  it.  They  are  not  the  finest  specimens  of  our  acting 
and  directing  talent  brought  together  in  a  chaste  spirit  of  art 
patronage.  They  are  persons  who  have  been  granted,  by  government 
intervention,  the  privilege  of  tilling  once  again  the  field  which  they 
have  chosen  as  their  life's  work.  Whatever  their  shortcomings  — 
and  they  are  neither  few  nor  unimportant  —  they  have  embraced 
their  work  with  the  passion  and  the  zeal  that  root  only  in  depriva- 
tion. The  results  they  achieve  have  many  weaknesses,  but  a  lack 
of  vitality  is  not  one  of  them. 

Though  relief  of  unemployed  theatrical  workers  has  been  a 
government  concern  since  the  days  of  the  CWA,  the  scope  of 
that  relief  was  modest  until  the  WPA  was  created,  and  the  plan  of 
re-establishing  unemployed  craftsmen  in  their  own  vocations  de- 
veloped on  a  wide  front.  The  joint  resolution  of  Congress  by  which 
four  billion  dollars  was  appropriated  for  relief  purposes  was 
adopted  on  April  8,  1935.  Of  this  amount,  $300,000,000  was  speci- 
fied for  "assistance  for  educational,  professional,  and  clerical  per- 
sons," and  an  executive  order  was  issued  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  a  federal  theater  as  one  of  the  four  arts  projects.  Much 
valuable  time  was  wasted  while  a  plan  of  organization  was  being 
sought.  Various  persons  prominent  in  the  educational  as  well  as  the 
practical  branches  of  the  theater  were  invited  to  submit  programs. 
Among  these  was  Hallie  Flanagan,  whose  name  was  known  to  her 
students  at  Vassar,  to  a  few  librarians  who  had  filed  her  book  Shift- 
ing Scenes,  and  to  scarcely  anyone  else. 
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Skeptically,  she  submitted  her  outline.  To  her  considerable  sur- 
prise, it  was  followed  by  an  invitation  to  visit  WPA  Administrator 
Harry  Hopkins  on  May  28,  1935,  and  shortly  after,  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  her  appointment  as  National  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Theater  Projects.  For  the  use  of  the  arts  projects  $27,000,000 
had  been  appropriated  from  the  general  fund;  and,  on  the  basis  of 
unemployment  surveys,  $6,784,036  was  allocated  to  the  Federal 
Theater.  It  was  Mrs.  Flanagan's  task  to  employ  12,000  persons  for 
six  months  from  this  fund. 

The  approach  she  proposed  took  cognizance  of  two  factors:  on 
the  one  side,  a  large  group  of  actors  whose  skills  were  deemed 
worthy  of  preservation,  though  their  destitution  had  progressed  to 
the  point  where  they  were  maintained  by  Home  Relief;  on  the 
other,  a  population  which  included  millions  of  persons  who  had 
never  seen  a  play,  and  even  more  others  who  could  no  longer  af- 
ford to  pay  luxury  prices  for  tickets.  The  problem  then  was  to 
bring  them  together.  Originally  the  project  was  designed  to  keep 
alive  the  bodies  of  these  thousands  of  Americans  during  hard 
times.  When  their  bodies  had  been  cared  for,  attention  could  be 
directed  to  their  souls.  So  fine  an  actor  as  Harry  Irvine,  who  earned 
unanimous  praise  in  "Murder  in  the  Cathedral,"  had  been  turned 
away  by  innumerable  commercial  managers  because  a  slight  tremor 
of  the  hands  gave  them  the  impression  that  he  was  "too  old." 
Similar  experiences  were  common  in  the  allied  programs  of  the 
four  arts  projects.  A  violinist  in  one  of  Florida's  WPA  orchestras 
apologized  to  a  visiting  executive  for  the  performance  of  himself 
and  his  associates  because  their  hands  were  still  stiff  from  work  on 
road  gangs,  the  only  relief  previously  available  to  them.  Another 
visitor  to  a  WPA  art  exhibit,  impressed  by  a  painting  of  cloud  forma- 
tions, learned  that  the  artist  painted,  literally,  the  only  things  she 
could  see.  Paralysis  confined  her  to  one  position,  and  until  the  local 
arts  project  supplied  her  with  painting  materials,  she  did  nothing  but 
lie  on  her  back  and  wait  for  the  food  basket  to  be  delivered. 

The  Theater  project,  being  more  largely  dependent  on  co-opera- 
tive effort  than  any  of  the  others,  posed  the  largest  problems  of 
organization  and  administration.  Projects  could  not  be  established 
arbitrarily  where  the  directors  thought  they  would  do  the  greatest 
good,  as  the  plan  provided  for  a  theater  unit  only  where  twenty- 
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five  persons  at  least  (on  relief  rolls  as  of  November  i,  1935)  could 
prove  they  had  previously  earned  their  living  in  the  theater.  In 
order  to  repair  the  lack  of  certain  specialized  talents  among  the  un- 
employed, a  concession  was  finally  obtained  whereby  ten  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  total  number  on  a  project  could  be  drawn  from 
non-relief  sources.  To  this  leniency  may  be  attributed  some  of  the 
most  valuable  results  achieved  by  the  Federal  Theater. 

Before  much  could  be  done  about  actually  putting  the  players 
to  work,  a  personnel  had  to  be  assembled  who  could  supervise  each 
major  division  of  the  enterprise,  who  could  accept  responsibility  for 
the  activities  of  as  many  as  five  thousand  persons.  Among  those 
who  agreed  to  co-operate  were  Elmer  Rice  for  New  York;  Jasper 
Deeter,  of  the  famous  Hedgerow  Theater,  for  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey;  Thomas  Wood  Stevens,  once  head  of  the  excellent 
School  of  the  Drama  at  Carnegie  Tech,  for  the  Central  Region, 
and  nine  others.  Their  experiences  were  varied;  their  problems  no 
less  so.  In  each  region  two  administrations  had  to  be  created  — 
one  to  supervise  the  expenditure  of  money,  the  other  to  care  for 
the  technical  details  of  rehearsals  and  productions.  Where  a  lo- 
cality includes  more  than  one  project,  each  unit  has  a  separate 
personnel  of  actors,  stage  designers,  and  a  director. 

In  addition,  agreements  had  to  be  reached  with  heads  of  the 
unions  related  to  the  theater,  including  Actors  Equity,  the  American 
Federation  of  Actors,  the  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage 
Employees,  the  Union  of  Wardrobe  Mistresses,  the  Union  of  Elec- 
trical Workers,  even  the  Union  of  Scenic  Designers.  Endless  con- 
ferences, discussions,  compromises  ensued,  until  a  formula  was 
produced  whereby  the  relief  wage  of  $23.86  per  week  would  be 
measured  against  the  prevailing  union  wage  in  each  area  ($40  a  week 
for  actors  in  New  York)  and  a  proportionate  amount  of  service 
rendered  by  each  group.  Since  the  workers  would  be  paid  a  salary 
whether  they  were  playing  or  rehearsing.  Actors  Equity  agreed  to 
permit  its  members  to  give  six  performances  a  week,  or  somewhat 
more  than  the  number  of  hours  compensated  for  on  the  "prevailing 
wage"  basis.  But  rehearsal  schedules  are  limited  to  four  hours  a  day, 
which  remains  a  considerable  handicap  in  the  preparation  of  new 
plays.  Consistent  with  the  theatrical  tradition  that  stage  hands  are 
the  most  expensive  unit  of  any  production,  the  Federal  Theater  must 
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employ  two  crews  weekly  for  each  play.  Apparently  three  nights 
a  week  is  all  the  service  the  government  may  receive  from  these 
virtuosi  for  its  $23.86.  Closed  shop  or  open  shop  was  another  point  of 
contention.  The  government  could  endorse  no  distinction,  but  local 
administrators  seek  to  evade  difficulties  by  segregating  union  and 
non-union  workers  when  such  a  plan  is  possible. 

Although  these  steps  suggest  a  logical  progress  from  point  to  point, 
a  swift  consummation  of  the  details  involved,  weeks  and  months 
were  spent  in  effecting  each  gain.  Recommendations  on  policy  or 
important  decisions  on  procedures  had  to  pass  from  a  local  supervisor 
to  his  regional  director  to  Mrs.  Flanagan  to  the  assistant  WPA  ad- 
ministrator in  charge  of  the  arts  projects  (formerly  Jacob  Baker  and 
now  Ellen  Woodward)  to  Aubrey  Williams,  deputy  administrator 
of  the  WPA,  and  wearily  back  down  the  line  again.  In  especially  im- 
portant matters  Harry  Hopkins  himself  might  be  asked  for  a  ruling. 
How  long  one  might  wait  while  a  paper  languished  for  a  signature 
or  an  envelope  for  a  franking  stamp  was  unpredictable.  As  late  as 
April  of  this  year  the  general  administration  was  still  so  confused 
that  no  bills  for  supplies  for  the  Hartford,  Connecticut,  unit  had  been 
paid  in  six  weeks.  Local  citizens  thought  well  enough  of  the  venture 
to  advance  the  necessary  money,  other  than  the  relief  wage,  and  the 
company  was  able  to  continue  its  work.  A  local  paper  declared: 
"The  Little  Theater  of  Hartford  contributed  I50  to  help  launch  the 
project.  G.  Lester  Paul  has  spent  his  own  small  salary  as  supervisor 
to  appease  objecting  creditors.  The  scenery  used  by  the  company  is 
the  personal  property  of  the  stage  hands.  Even  the  change  in  the 
box-office  on  the  opening  night  was  borrowed  from  a  friend."  Nor 
was  the  New  York  project,  show  window  of  the  enterprise,  free 
from  troubles.  A  door  hinge  ordered  by  the  Procurement  Depart- 
ment for  the  set  of  American  Holiday  failed  to  make  its  appearance 
after  days  of  waiting.  On  the  night  of  the  opening  the  carpenter 
finally  salvaged  one  from  a  dressing-room  door  so  that  the  play  might 
goon. 

When  the  problems  of  selecting  a  personnel,  establishing  ad- 
ministrative procedures,  sorting  the  workers  into  units,  had  finally 
been  adjusted,  so  that  productions  could  actually  be  scheduled,  dif- 
ficulties with  local  and  national  points  of  view  still  remained.  So 
remote  a  master  as  Shakespeare  was  the  center  of  one  disturbance,  in 
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New  Britain,  where  a  performance  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice  had 
to  be  canceled  because  of  objections  by  the  local  Jewry.  In  Boston, 
cradle  of  American  liberalism.  Maxwell  Anderson's  depiction  of 
Washington  in  Valley  Forge  caused  another  bitter  battle.  It  finally 
ended  with  the  transfer  of  Hiram  Motherwell,  local  supervisor,  to 
New  York.  The  play  was  not  given.  In  Minneapolis,  the  presence 
of  a  Ruby  Bates  (who  had  once  been  arrested  for  fan  dancing)  on 
a  variety  bill  to  be  presented  at  a  CCC  camp  caused  so  much  criticism 
that  the  entertainment  had  to  be  abandoned  although  Miss  Bates 
was  to  have  danced  fully  clothed.  In  Los  Angeles  a  chorus  boy  was 
dropped  from  a  WPA  musical  show  because  of  "undue  political 
activity."  He  had  chosen  to  run  for  Congress  on  the  Communist 
ticket. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  widely  publicized  contention  arose  in  New 
York  through  Elmer  Rice's  intention  to  present,  as  the  first  production 
of  The  Living  Newspaper,  a  dramatization  of  the  events  leading  to 
Italy's  invasion  of  Ethiopia.  As  players  in  the  drama  were  characters 
depicting  Mussolini,  Haile  Selassie,  Anthony  Eden,  and  other 
dignitaries.  All  the  words  they  spoke  were  quotations  from  speeches. 
Nevertheless,  government  censorship  intervened,  with  Baker  wield- 
ing the  ax.  It  was  asserted  that  he  had  previously  issued  an  order 
stating  "no  issue  of  The  Living  Newspaper  shall  contain  any  repre- 
sentation of  the  head,  or  one  of  the  ministers,  or  the  cabinet  of  a 
foreign  state."  Rice  indignantly  refused  to  make  the  changes  sug- 
gested; and  Baker,  with  the  usual  regrets,  "accepted"  a  resignation 
which  Rice  had  tendered  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  a  previous  dis- 
agreement. Crying  "The  issue  is  free  speech!"  Rice  asserted  that  his 
resignation  had  been  forced  not  because  of  Ethiopia,  but  because  his 
program  contained  a  number  of  scripts  distasteful  to  the  official  palate. 
Regardless  of  what  secondary  motives  may  have  been  involved,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  any  government  could  allow  an  official  and 
subsidized  enterprise  to  portray,  for  purposes  of  ridicule,  the  execu- 
tives of  states  with  which  it  maintains  friendly  relations.  Rice's 
sincerity  cannot  be  questioned;  but  it  was  exceeded  only  by  his 
naivete. 

Despite  the  public  furor  about  Ethiopia,  and  other  local  dis- 
turbances elsewhere,  the  wheels  of  the  machine  were  gradually  be- 
ginning to  turn.  Ten  days  later  —  on  February  3rd  —  the  first  pro- 
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duction  by  the  WPA  was  given  in  New  York,  the  Negro  Theater's 
Wal\^  Together,  Chillun.  During  the  remainder  of  the  month  two 
other  plays  opened  in  Manhattan,  and  in  March  the  season  was  en- 
riched by  four  more  productions.  Thereafter  new  openings  came 
steadily.  Activities  commenced  in  the  vast  territory  in  the  North- 
western, Southern,  and  Western  States.  Obscure  but  none  the  less 
important  aspects  of  the  project  —  the  Children's  Theater,  the 
vaudeville  units,  open-air  theaters,  circuses,  touring  companies,  the 
twenty-five  marionette  shows,  the  Studio  Theater  (which  trains 
workers  to  supervise  every  branch  of  theatrical  presentation  from 
carpentry  to  play  directing)  —  began  to  function.  What  has  been 
accomplished  since  then?  What  is  likely  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
months  till  January,  when  the  present  life  guarantee  expires.?  What 
is  the  outlook  for  the  future.? 


II 

Most  commentators  on  the  Federal  Theater  —  and  there  has  been 
no  lack  of  them  —  have  concentrated  on  the  situation  in  New  York, 
accepting  this  as  characteristic  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  or  else 
disregarding  the  activities  elsewhere.  That  there  is  abundant  material 
in  New  York  to  engage  the  attention  does  not  make  such  an  ap- 
proach less  a  fallacy.  With  the  largest  number  of  unemployed 
theatrical  people,  the  largest  theater-going  audience,  and  the  largest 
non-theater-going  but  potential  audience,  the  New  York  area  has 
seen  the  greatest  number  of  productions,  the  highest  level  of  quality,, 
certainly  the  most  vital  plays,  the  most  original  productions.  It  pro- 
duced Triple  A  Plowed  Under,  an  issue  of  The  Living  Newspaper 
which  has  since  been  staged  in  half  a  dozen  other  cities ;  it  sponsored 
Murder  in  the  Cathedral,  the  T,  S.  Eliot  play  which  marks  the  finest 
accomplishment  of  the  Federal  Theater  in  sheer  artistry;  it  achieved 
an  eleven-weeks'  run  for  the  negroid  Macbeth,  which  is  currently  on 
tour.  It  also  provided  the  major  disappointment  of  the  Federal 
Theater's  brief  career,  a  dramatization  of  labor's  bitter  struggle  for 
justice,  which,  as  Injunction  Granted,  was  neither  dramatic,  bitter, 
nor  just.  Here  too  was  produced  Help  Yourself,  a  competent  Euro- 
pean farce  based  on  unemployment. 

In  a  city  where  facile  acting,  bright  scenery,  and  slick  direction  are 
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much  more  highly  regarded  than  eloquent  or  sincere  writing,  the 
Federal  Theater's  New  York  unit  has  managed  to  attract  a  sur- 
prisingly wide  audience.  Skeptics  who  amusedly  paid  their  fifty-five 
cents  for  one  or  the  other  of  these  productions,  that  they  might  be 
properly  provided  with  dinner-table  conversation,  have  been  as- 
tonished to  find  them  remarkably  professional  in  execution.  More- 
over, not  one  of  them  —  save  Macbeth,  which  was  plainly  a  tour  de 
jorce  —  has  lacked  relevance  to  the  contemporary  scene.  In  a  season 
which  produced,  as  its  particular  boon  to  posterity,  Idiot's  Delight 
(anointed  by  the  Pulitzer  Jury),  the  ambitious  if  misguided  crudity 
of  even  Injunction  Granted  was  a  blast  of  fresh  air  on  a  sultry  day. 

Unfortunately,  this  laudable  intention  to  relate  its  activities  to  the 
world  of  actualities  has  saddled  the  Federal  Theater  in  New  York 
with  one  of  its  most  vexatious  burdens  —  all  those  adherents  of  the 
Cause,  from  parlor-pinks  to  cafeteria-reds,  who  are  only  too  eager 
to  embrace  anything  which  suggests,  however  vaguely,  approval  of 
their  own  attitudes.  The  number  of  Communists  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Federal  Theater,  one  may  be  certain,  is  slight  —  despite 
the  designation  by  the  outraged  of  everyone  from  Mrs.  Flanagan  to 
her  lowliest  publicity-writer  as  "an  emissary  of  Moscow."  But  the 
praise  of  those  leftists  who  have  attached  themselves  to  the  Federal 
Theater,  and  adopted  it  by  their  vocal  and  written  encouragement, 
has  frequently  been  as  embarrassing  as  it  is  unwanted.  Devoid  of 
responsibilities  or  obligations,  they  may  express  their  opinions  with- 
out stint  —  unaware,  or  indifferent  to  the  realization  that  their 
endorsement  may  be  the  one  factor  certain  to  influence  curtailment 
of  the  project. 

In  addition,  their  applause  on  dialectic  grounds  has  generally  been 
unmerited.  A  reviewer  for  The  New  Theatre  found  it  necessary  to 
warn  his  readers,  after  enthusiastic  approval  of  Triple  A:  "I  don't 
think  anyone  should  get  the  idea  that  this  show,  or  a  hundred  like  it 
spread  through  the  country,  will  be  a  shortcut  to  the  revolution." 
At  the  opening  of  Murder  in  the  Cathedral,  a  group  of  leftists  burst 
into  applause  when  one  actor  said:  "Under  certain  circumstances, 
violence  is  permissible,"  although  it  was  Fascist  violence  that  Eliot's 
character  was  condoning!  Following  the  unenthusiastic  reception  of 
Injunction  Granted,  a  misguided  comrade  sought  to  console  one  of 
the  authors  with  the  praise:  "It  was  perfect  according  to  Marx."  A 
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more  sublime  missing-of-the-point  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  — 
to  consider  fidelity  to  a  philosophic  point  of  view  more  important 
than  satisfying  the  immemorial  rigors  of  the  medium:  the  presenta- 
tion of  an  absorbing  and  well-constructed  drama  in  which  forcible 
material,  justly  treated,  would  impress  a  miscellaneous  audience  with 
its  own  relationship  to  reality. 

An  inevitable  result  of  this  adoption  has  been  to  arouse  the 
antagonism  of  the  anti-Administration  press,  and  imprint  a  dis- 
torted picture  of  the  Federal  Theater  on  the  minds  of  millions  in 
New  York  alone.  Though  an  invitation  showing  of  Ethiopia  had 
caused  Arthur  Brisbane  enthusiastically  to  misquote  Burns  by 
describing  it  "a  magnificent  pageant  of  'man's  brutality  to  man,' " 
Triple  A  was  assailed  by  the  same  Hearst  press  as  "the  most  out- 
rageous misuse  of  taxpayers'  money  that  the  Roosevelt  Administra- 
tion has  yet  been  guilty  of."  In  the  sober  pages  of  Liberty  Bernarr 
MacFadden  characterized  Triple  A  as  an  attempt  "to  stir  the  ugliest 
passions  of  the  poor  against  the  rich  and  destroy  the  foundations  of 
private  property."  Further,  it  was  "a  drama  of  hates,"  and  the  whole 
editorial  was  titled  "Inciting  to  Riot."  Why?  Merely  because  the 
climax  of  the  drama  offered  an  impersonation  of  a  leading  member  of 
a  duly  registered  and  constituted  political  party  speaking  words 
quoted  from  a  public  speech.  To  be  sure,  the  person  was  Earl 
Browder,  now  candidate  for  the  presidency  on  the  Communist  ticket. 
Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  MacFadden  would  want  us  to  accept  this 
editorial  as  his  interpretation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights? 

It  is  illuminating  that  these  difficulties  have  been  almost  exclusively 
in  Manhattan,  where  the  so-called  subversive  elements  are  the  most 
resonant,  the  guardians  of  the  status  quo  most  alert  to  their  re- 
sponsibilities. Elsewhere  in  New  York,  and  through  the  country,  the 
Federal  Theater  has  pursued  a  program  as  impressive  as  it  is  am- 
bitious. One  need  only  scan  the  reports  from  the  press  of  the  many 
cities  where  the  Federal  Theater  has  been  the  living  theater  during 
the  past  six  months  to  realize  that  whatever  its  misadventures  in 
New  York,  the  project  has  rendered  inestimable  service  to  millions 
of  Americans  who  have  never  seen  Broadway  except  in  a  newsreel. 

Thus,  during  April,  Milwaukee  saw  Outside  Looking  In;  Detroit 
had  Liliom;  six  WPA  theaters  in  Los  Angeles  were  functioning  at 
once,  presenting  everything  from  Six  Characters  in  Search  of  an 
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Author  to  plays  in  Yiddish,  French,  and  Mexican;  probably  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  witnessed  Camille; 
Newark  saw  a  Negro  company  in  Brother  Mose;  a  touring  company 
presented  Twelfth  Night  in  the  town  hall  of  Littleton,  Massachusetts ; 
the  Rutherford,  New  Jersey,  Republican,  announcing  the  imminent 
production  of  The  Thirteenth  Chair,  added,  "a  twelve-piece  sym- 
phony orchestra  will  assist";  a  little  later  six  projects  were  operating 
in  Chicago  —  an  Americana  company  whose  schedule  included  The 
Texas  Steer  (one  of  Charles  Hoyt's  political  satires  of  the  '90's), 
Secret  Service,  and  Three  Wise  Fools;  an  Experimental  Theater 
in  which  Chalky  Dust  and  Triple  A  were  offered;  a  Negro  company 
rehearsing  Everyman,  to  outshine  New  York's  Macbeth;  a  Labora- 
tory Theater,  giving  new  plays;  a  Dance  Group,  and  a  Pageant  unit. 
By  the  beginning  of  June,  works  by  dramatists  from  Euripides  to 
Wilde,  Shakespeare  to  Ibsen,  and  including  contemporary  scripts  by 
Shaw,  Elmer  Rice,  Hatcher  Hughes,  Lynn  Riggs,  Sutton  Vane,  and 
R.  C.  Sherrifl  had  been  shown  to  a  nation-wide  audience.  Indeed,  the 
only  absentee  of  consequence  on  this  list  appears  to  be  Eugene  Glad- 
stone O'Neill. 

Ill  • 

In  one  sense  the  fundamental  objectives  of  the  Federal  Theater 
had  been  achieved.  The  actors  were  no  longer  merely  existing  on 
relief,  but  utilizing  and  developing  their  abilities;  the  audience  whose 
existence  a  few  short  months  before  had  been  merely  a  theory  was 
actually  coming  to  the  theater,  in  many  instances  paying  an  ad- 
mission charge  and  coming  again.  But  there  was  little  promise  of  en- 
during vitality  in  such  a  program.  A  firmer  relationship  to  the  public 
had  to  be  established.  The  functional  character  of  the  enterprise 
could  not  be  confined  to  the  needs  of  those  on  relief.  They  in  turn  had 
to  work  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  others  —  their  audience. 

What,  exactly,  is  a  functional  theater  ?  As  an  intellectual  catchword 
"functional"  has  been  enjoying  a  modest  vogue  recently.  Its  use  im- 
plies a  desire  to  evade  a  definition  rather  than  to  articulate  it.  But 
a  "functional"  theater  is  definite  and  tangible.  It  means  a  theater 
in  which  plays  are  chosen  because  they  represent  something  of  sig- 
nificance both  to  the  players  and  the  audience;  a  theater  in  which 
designers  and  carpenters  work  within  the  limits  of  a  restricted  budget, 
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accepting  this  as  a  spur  rather  than  a  halter  to  the  imagination;  a 
theater  in  which  swiftness,  simphcity,  vitahty  are  the  touchstones  of 
excellence;  a  theater  in  which  the  trite  and  the  sentimental  have  no 
more  place  than  the  dishonest  or  the  spurious;  it  means  the  develop- 
ment of  a  theater  which  has  roots  as  well  as  branches,  which  bears 
the  fruit  to  sustain  life  as  well  as  the  blossoms  to  ornament  it.  As 
Michael  Garnett  has  so  well  said:  "Art  must  always  be  functional, 
especially  the  art  of  the  theater.  When  it  ceases  to  perform  some  use- 
ful function  it  becomes  show  business." 

As  a  point  of  departure,  the  supervisors  in  each  region  were  urged 
to  solicit  scripts  from  local  sources,  preferably  plays  having  a  basis  in 
the  life  of  the  region  or  the  history  of  the  country.  Mrs.  Flanagan 
has  stated  the  problem  thus:  "It  is  a  timid  wasting  of  an  un- 
precedented chance  to  regard  the  Theater  only  in  terms  of  what  we 
have  hitherto  experienced.  We  must  see  the  relationship  between  the 
men  at  work  on  Boulder  Dam  and  the  Greek  Chorus;  we  must  study 
Pavlowa  as  well  as  Pavlov,  Einstein  as  well  as  Eisenstein,  must  derive 
not  only  from  ancient  Bagdad  but  from  modern  Ethiopia."  That  is 
the  ideal :  the  progress  to  date  has  been  hardly  more  than  rudimentary. 
Some  plays  have  been  extracted  from  regional  sources  and  put  on 
the  stage.  The  Negro  unit  of  Birmingham,  Alabama,  has  produced 
a  comedy  of  local  life.  Home  in  Glory,  which  was  well  received.  In 
Reading,  Feet  on  the  Ground,  concerned  with  the  life  of  the  Dunk- 
ards  (the  Dutch  settlers  of  that  region)  aroused  so  much  interest 
that  the  farmers  asked  that  it  be  sent  to  their  annual  fair.  Indianapolis 
has  seen  The  Campbells  Are  Coming,  a  play  of  Hoosier  life;  and 
Asheville,  North  Carolina,  has  been  regaled  with  Smo\y  Joe,  a 
portrait  of  the  mountaineers.  This  phase  of  the  project  has  of  necessity 
gone  slowly,  since  it  involves  creation  as  well  as  performance.  By  the 
encouragement  of  the  group  and  the  factual  method  of  writing  plays, 
the  Federal  Theater  is  hopeful  that  valuable  material  will  be  as- 
sembled. These  productions  are  remote  from  the  goals  visualized 
by  the  Director;  they  are  merely  cited  to  indicate  that  a  beginning 
has  been  made. 

The  ambitious  plan  to  send  Jefferson  Davis  on  tour  reflects  the  dif- 
ficulties to  be  encountered.  Though  ample  co-operation  was  secured 
from  historical  societies  in  the  South,  and  much  advance  interest  was 
aroused,  the  tour  ended  in  virtual  disaster.  A  too  rigid  adherence 
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to  historical  presentation  of  the  material  and  a  meagerness  of  drama 
in  the  writing  are  blamed  for  the  failure.  The  experience  served  the 
useful  purpose  of  demonstrating  to  the  more  optimistic  among  the 
project's  executives  that  the  requirements  of  the  theater  are  inexorable, 
that  regardless  of  documentary  excellence,  action  and  movement  are 
inseparable  from  effectiveness  on  the  stage.  Even  the  predisposition 
of  an  audience  toward  a  subject  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  compensate 
for  a  lack  of  dramatic  quality.  Such  matters  are  the  platitudes  of 
play  writing  to  be  sure;  but  each  playwright  must  learn  them  for 
himself,  and  only  by  experience. 

In  addition  to  restudying  the  actual  materials  of  its  presentations, 
the  Federal  Theater  has  devoted  itself  to  finding  new  outlets  for 
talents  which  no  longer  command  public  interest  in  their  traditional 
uses.  One  of  its  major  concerns  has  been  vaudeville,  in  which  un- 
employment was  severe  even  before  the  general  depression.  By  com- 
mon consent,  the  materials  of  vaudeville  are  dead,  their  attractiveness 
to  the  public  exhausted.  Yet  the  technics  of  the  vaudevillian  —  the 
brisk  making  of  a  point,  the  art  of  putting  one's  self  over  in  eight  or 
nine  minutes,  the  blending  of  acrobatics,  music,  and  dance,  the 
development  of  that  fertile  showmanship  which  underlies  the  abilities 
of  some  of  our  most  prominent  comedians  and  actors  —  are  of  the 
theater's  essence,  and  merited  preservation.  How  to  turn  these  re- 
sources to  fresh  employment,  to  find  the  framework  in  which  they 
would  again  attract  the  public,  was  one  of  the  most  ambitious  and 
important  tasks  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Theater. 

The  most  gratifying  success  was  achieved  in  Los  Angeles,  which 
was  exceeded  only  by  New  York  in  the  number  of  its  unemployed 
actors,  especially  vaudevillians.  Under  the  direction  of  Eda  Edson, 
formerly  employed  in  vaudeville  as  a  conductor,  the  variety  unit 
wrote  the  sketches,  lyrics,  and  music  of  Follow  the  Parade,  a  full 
evening's  entertainment.  Part  topical  revue,  part  circus,  part  dramatic 
show,  it  ran  in  Los  Angeles  for  ten  weeks  before  large  audiences, 
and  then  was  taken  to  the  Texas  Centennial  in  Dallas,  where  it  played 
for  the  rest  of  the  summer.  In  the  vivid  language  of  Daily  Variety 
"The  Federal  Theater's  Follow  the  Parade  is  the  biggest  half-buck's 
worth  of  entertainment  dished  up  locally  in  many  years."  In  Chicago, 
an  experiment  with  vaudeville  shows  in  three  parks  was  so  well  at- 
tended that  six  more  units  were  added  to  give  nightly  performances. 
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These  units  put  to  work  more  than  half  of  the  685  people  on  the 
Chicago  project,  and  the  park  department  has  been  so  impressed  with 
the  social  value  of  the  enterprise  that  it  now  contributes  the  pro- 
duction costs  —  light,  heat,  scenery,  and  costumes.  Result :  the  govern- 
ment expense  here  is  only  one  and  seven-tenths  per  cent  above  the 
relief  wage! 

Other  outlets  for  vaudeville  talents  have  been  in  CCC  camps,  in 
hospitals,  in  underprivileged  districts,  in  prisons,  reformatories,  and 
asylums.  One  such  show  recently  took  place  on  the  lawn  of  an  in- 
sane asylum  in  St.  Louis,  with  the  less  violent  patients  seated  before 
the  improvised  stage,  the  other  inmates  gazing  out  of  the  windows  of 
the  building.  One  who  was  present  describes  the  transition  from 
hostility  to  interest  to  enthusiasm  on  these  staring,  stolid  faces  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  experiences  of  a  lifetime  spent  in  the  theater. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  the  most  valuable  work  accomplished 
by  the  Federal  Theater  is  being  done  in  these  repositories  of  the  dis- 
eased, the  bodily  weary,  and  the  mentally  sick,  far  from  Broadway, 
from  the  commercial  theater,  and  the  reviewers. 

Undoubtedly  a  book  could  be  written  —  and  probably  will  be 
some  day  —  about  the  motorized  units  which  drive  off  from  various 
headquarters  in  Western  and  Southern  cities,  into  regions  where  com- 
mercial touring  companies  have  never  penetrated.  The  first  of  these 
efforts  to  decentralize  the  theater  had  North  Carolina  as  its  locale, 
with  a  production  of  The  Post  Road  on  tour  during  May.  In  addition 
to  playing  in  such  little  towns  as  Wilson,  Kinston,  Chapel  Hill,  and 
Fayetteville,  the  company  struck  off  into  the  mountains  to  give  per- 
formances, literally,  in  the  backwoods.  Where  there  was  no  audito- 
rium or  church  hall  to  serve  as  a  theater  the  production  took  place 
outdoors,  on  an  improvised  stage,  with  economically  rigged  scenery, 
and  automobile  headlights  to  provide  illumination.  Another  such 
unit  played  a  one-night  stand  in  Valley,  Nebraska,  which  has  a 
population  of  one  thousand.  Eight  hundred  crowded  into  the  little 
hall  to  see  the  first  dramatic  presentation  ever  given  in  Valley.  Its 
mayor,  writing  his  appreciation  to  the  National  Director,  besought 
her  to  find  some  way  in  which  the  players  could  become  domiciled 
in  Valley,  and  give  productions  indefinitely. 

In  addition  to  its  working  in  the  present,  affording  entertainment 
to  a  vast  audience,  and  looking  to  the  future  with  the  experimental 
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production  o£  new  plays,  the  Federal  Theater  has  attempted  to 
illuminate  the  past  of  the  American  stage  by  subsidizing  research, 
encouraging  documentation  by  memoirs,  and  caring  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  historical  materials.  Under  the  direction  of  Rosamond  Gilder, 
this  Bureau  of  Research  and  Publication  has  undertaken  to  compile 
a  bibliography  of  the  world's  plays  more  comprehensive  than  any 
in  existence.  Each  play  will  be  synopsized,  with  a  notation  on  the 
number  of  sets  and  characters  it  requires,  that  a  director  may  know 
without  further  inquiry  whether  it  suits  his  needs.  In  addition  to 
reading  new  plays  as  they  are  submitted,  and  making  recommenda- 
tions on  their  quality,  the  Bureau  is  extracting  specimens  of  early 
American  drama  from  libraries  and  museums,  preserving  them  in 
an  accessible  form.  As  an  incidental  activity,  a  day-by-day  chronology 
of  the  stage  in  New  York  is  being  assembled  from  1875  (where  the 
researches  of  Brown  and  Odell  leave  off)  to  the  point  where  the 
Burns  Mantle  compilations  begin.  Such  a  record  of  community  life 
has  value  far  beyond  its  utility  to  the  specialist. 

IV 

It  will  oflend  few  persons,  I  am  sure,  to  say  that  except  for  a  hand- 
ful of  executives  and  a  few  writers  who  have  studied  the  subject,  no 
one  has  an  accurate  appreciation  of  what  is  actually  being  done  by  the 
263  units  now  part  of  the  Federal  Theater  Project.  Its  vastness  —  in 
personnel,  divisions  of  operation,  and  mere  geographical  extent  — 
eludes  casual  comprehension.  Wherefore,  the  enthusiasm  of  those 
who  can  see,  at  best,  a  small  part  of  it,  is  all  the  more  remarkable.  In 
the  Bridgeport  Times-Star  of  May  21st,  an  editorial  declared:  "It 
should  be  noted  that  the  latest  production  of  the  Park  Theater  has, 
by  its  very  excellence,  raised  the  WPA  theater  project  there  far  be- 
yond the  level  of  anything  such  as  'boon-doggling'  and  establishes  the 
possibility  that  there  may  develop  a  civic  theater  which  will  find  its 
legitimate  productions  warmly  welcomed  by  the  community."  At 
the  same  time  the  Raleigh  News-Observer  was  saying:  "The  Federal 
Theater  is  today  the  largest  theatrical  producer  in  the  world  —  con- 
founding the  doubters  with  abundant  proof  that  a  governmentally 
subsidized  theater  is  the  correct  solution  to  both  the  immediate 
problem  of  finding  employment  for  actors  and  allied  workers  and 
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of  stimulating  and  perpetuating  a  native  American  drama."  From 
Butte,  Montana,  comes  a  plea  {Standard,  May  20th)  that  "these  big 
hit  shows  —  Macbeth,  Murder  in  the  Cathedral  —  take  to  the  road  so 
that  the  taxpayers  in  the  tank  towns  and  one-night  stands  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  see  what  their  money  is  achieving." 

Save  for  an  occasional  blast  at  an  inkling  of  subversive  attitudes  in 
an  issue  of  The  Living  Newspaper,  or  in  the  choice  of  a  playscript 
for  one  of  the  widely  publicized  units,  opposition  to  the  Federal 
Theater  has  virtually  subsided.  The  excellence  of  certain  productions 
no  doubt  was  an  important  factor  in  this  conquest,  but  the  evidence 
of  people  actually  paying  money,  willingly,  to  aid  in  the  support 
of  a  government  project  has  undoubtedly  abashed  its  more  resonant 
critics.  When  the  project  was  initiated  there  was  the  usual  outcry 
about  "squandering  the  taxpayer's  money";  since  everyone  is  agreed 
that  relief  must  be  maintained  in  some  form,  that  objection  is  hardly 
tenable  when  a  good  part  of  the  "other  than  labor  costs"  (govern- 
ment phraseology  for  everything  beyond  the  relief  wage)  is  met  by 
income  from  productions. 

The  ten-weeks  run  of  Murder  in  the  Cathedral,  the  enduring  life 
of  the  Negro  Macbeth  on  the  road  after  three  months  in  New  York 
are  familiar  enough.  It  is  a  little  more  surprising  to  learn  that  in 
Indianapolis  sixty  thousand  persons  attended  the  productions  of  the 
Federal  Theater  during  its  first  eleven  weeks.  With  a  more  modest 
organization  and  a  smaller  public,  the  Omaha  unit  played  for  five 
months  to  an  average  of  one  thousand  persons  a  week. 

Though  the  New  York  project  is  not  to  be  accepted  as  typical 
of  the  Federal  Theater's  financial  fortunes  throughout  the  country, 
since  it  commands  an  audience  of  habitual  playgoers  —  a  handicap 
as  well  as  an  asset  —  there  is  abundant  interest  in  its  record  to  the 
15th  of  August.  In  all,  sixty-two  plays  have  been  given  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Federal  Theater,  of  which  ten  are  hold-overs 
from  the  CWA  organization.  The  total  audience  has  been  4,020,876, 
of  whom  422,730  paid  admission.  The  free  performances  have  totaled 
4,214,  the  paid  performances  1,116.  (The  latter  figure  is  somewhat 
deceptive;  a  proportion  of  each  audience  is  composed  of  persons  on 
home  relief,  who  are  admitted  free.)  The  average  attendance  has 
been  754,  From  these  performances  the  government  has  received  a 
revenue  of  $119,180.64. 
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Indeed,  the  government  now  finds  itself  in  the  novel  position  not 
of  apologizing  for  a  large  appropriation  or  expenditure,  but  of  ex- 
plaining the  disposition  of  the  money  earned  by  the  project.  To  be 
sure,  $119,180.64  is  no  vast  sum,  measured  against  the  cost  of  the 
project.  But  even  this  has  an  extremely  practical  value  in  extending 
the  scope  of  the  theater's  activities,  in  meeting  production  costs, 
royalties  on  scripts  (in  most  cases  $50  a  week),  paying  for  the  rent  of 
lighting  equipment,  a  modest  amount  of  advertising,  and  otherwise 
confining  the  use  of  the  government's  appropriations  to  the  basic 
relief  wage.  When  money  first  began  to  accumulate  it  reverted  to  a 
general  fund,  credited  to  the  whole  project.  When  the  sums  increased 
it  was  decided  to  earmark  the  earnings  for  the  use  of  the  unit  in  which 
they  originated.  Each  theater  charging  an  admission  has  a  bonded 
agent  cashier  in  the  box  office  at  all  times.  When  the  day's  business 
is  concluded  the  money  is  transmitted  to  the  local  branch  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  These  daily  deposits  may  eventually  be  one 
of  the  major  factors  in  impressing  hard-headed  legislators  with  the 
merit  of  the  project. 

While  it  is  absurd  to  expect  one  or  several  persons  to  maintam 
actual  contact  with  twelve  thousand  workers  spread  over  fifteen 
thousand  miles  of  theaters,  the  aspirations  of  such  an  enterprise  can 
be  no  loftier  than  those  of  the  people  in  command.  It  is  certain  that 
whatever  the  accomplishments  of  the  Federal  Theater  have  been  to 
date,  those  of  the  next  few  months  will  be  better.  There  has  been 
ample  evidence  that  the  executives  intend  it  to  be  neither  a  com- 
petitor of  the  commercial  theater  nor  an  imitation  of  it.  That  it  has 
been,  on  certain  occasions,  both  of  these  things,  is  inherent  in  its 
hasty  organization,  the  necessity  to  have  a  working  plan  on  which 
improvements  could  be  effected. 

In  any  case,  it  is  not  likely  that  such  plays  as  The  Patsy,  Smilin 
Thru,  Your  Uncle  Dudley,  or  Lightnin  will  long  remain  the  limit 
of  the  Federal  Theater's  horizon,  even  in  the  outlying  areas  where 
these  scripts  have  served  for  the  organizational  period.  The  current 
dramatization  of  Sinclair  Lewis's  It  Can't  Happen  Here  is  the  most 
exciting  development  in  the  Federal  Theater  since  the  conception 
of  The  Living  Newspaper.  Not  merely  because  the  important 
material  of  the  book  will  reach  an  enormous  audience,  or  because 
twenty-eight  units  will  present  the  work  simultaneously  in  fifteen 
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cities,  or  because  it  will  be  given  in  Yiddish,  Italian,  German,  and 
Cuban  as  well  as  English.  Rather  because  each  of  these  cities  and 
racial  groups  will  see  the  play  in  a  production  devised  by  the  stafi 
of  each  unit,  with  the  action  projected  before  a  setting  indigenous 
to  the  locality,  in  terms  of  an  unmistakable  relationship  to  the  life 
of  the  audience.  In  one  place  a  dairy  farm  may  be  the  locale;  in 
another,  a  sheep  ranch;  in  another,  Doremus  will  be  the  editor  of  a 
Yiddish  newspaper;  in  another,  of  a  "race"  publication.  Thus  the 
essential  point  of  the  book  —  that  it  can  happen  anywhere  —  will 
be  enforced  tremendously. 

The  affiliation  of  an  author  of  Lewis's  stature  with  the  Federal 
Theater  is  no  mean  triumph  either.  Though  the  present  plan  will 
yield  him  and  his  collaborator  the  sum  of  $1,450  weekly  in  royalties, 
it  is  certain  that  a  commercial  production  would  double  that  sum. 
Nevertheless,  he  has  expressed  himself  as  content  with  the  previous 
earnings  of  the  book  and  eager  to  embrace  the  opportunity  for  such 
an  audience  as  no  commercial  manager  could  promise.  It  is  precisely 
in  such  ways  that  the  Federal  Theater  will  divorce  itself  of  any  linger- 
ing resemblances  to  "show  business."  No  less  ambitious  is  the  plan, 
now  in  the  conference  stage,  whereby  the  eighty  fully  staffed  units  of 
the  Federal  Theater  will  each  present  in  January  a  new  play  by  an 
American  author.  In  other  words,  there  will  be  eighty  simultaneous 
premieres  —  for  none  of  the  plays  will  have  been  seen  previously, 
and  each  unit  will  give  a  different  play.  It  is  not  likely  that  any 
country  but  America  could  give  birth  to  so  audacious  a  scheme,  but 
it  is  a  program  definitely  illustrative  of  the  objective  of  the  Director: 
"A  theater  American  in  idea,  national  in  scope,  and  regional  in 
fact." 

The  temptation  at  this  point  is  to  call  loudly  for  permanent  es- 
tablishment of  any  government  enterprise  sponsoring  so  generally 
admirable  a  program;  but  those  in  authority  avoid  public  discussion 
of  the  remote  future.  They  conceive  their  job  to  be  in  the  present, 
asserting  their  belief  that  the  project  must  be  sustained  if  a  public  need 
for  it  is  incontestably  demonstrated.  This  may  be  altogether  too  trust- 
ing an  attitude,  but  no  one  can  quarrel  with  the  soundness  of  it,  as 
an  ideal  of  procedure.  Already  there  are  signs  that  the  interest  of 
local  groups  in  subsidized  drama  is  keener  than  it  has  ever  been 
before.  In  June  the  State  of  Washington's  department  of  education 
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announced  that  it  will  sponsor  a  stock  theater  in  Tacoma  this  fall, 
aided  by  a  loan  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  Classic  and 
romantic  plays  will  comprise  the  schedule  at  first,  with  two  five-week 
tours  through  the  State  a  specification  of  each  year's  operations.  Also 
a  Jewish  national  charity  has  expressed  its  willingness  to  take  over 
the  activities  of  the  Yiddish  groups  through  the  country  if  govern- 
ment underwriting  is  withdrawn.  Other  local  groups  have  suggested 
the  possibility  of  similar  action  for  their  units. 


Those  who  profess  optimism  about  a  permanent  subsidy  for  the 
Federal  Theater  must  do  so  in  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  unions, 
their  unwillingness  to  accept  a  relief  wage  as  a  permanent  standard, 
the  difficulty  of  retaining  the  present  level  of  executive  ability  at  the 
salaries  the  government  can  afford  to  pay,  a  host  of  other  minute  but 
inescapable  details.  Plainly  the  scheme  of  operation  would  have  to 
be  drastically  altered,  an  organization  much  more  mobile  created. 
Partial  participation  of  local  treasuries  would  very  likely  be  in- 
dispensable. 

Even  if  a  changed  Administration  should  decree  that  a  Federal 
Theater  is  not  consistent  with  its  objectives,  at  least  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  government  underwriting  of  artistic  enterprise 
need  not  necessarily  be  a  disastrous  thing.  And  in  America,  where 
so  much  is  governed  by  precedent,  from  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  the  actions  of  voters  on  Election  Day,  the  undeniable  success 
of  such  an  innovation  (don't  forget  those  agent  cashiers  and  their 
little  boxes  going  down  to  the  Treasury  each  night)  is  of  incalculable 
value. 

Fifteen  cities  seeing  It  Can't  Happen  Here;  Camille  in  Asheville, 
North  Carolina;  an  audience  of  Croatian  children  in  Gary,  Indiana, 
watching  Reygoch,  drawn  from  their  parents'  folklore;  Shakespeare 
in  a  Dakota  farming  village;  a  group  of  actors  in  Jacksonville,  ex- 
plaining the  fervor  of  their  performance  of  Saturday's  Children  by 
saying:  "We  can  act  this  play  because  we  are  all  'Saturday's  Chil- 
dren'"; touring  units  crawling  over  the  face  of  a  dozen  different 
States;  and  the  government  participating  in  all  of  it.  What  visionary 
would  have  dared  to  paint  such  a  picture  a  year  ago? 
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E  WRITE  somewhat  by  hear- 
say of  the  numerous  WPA  theatrical  projects,  yet  enough  has  been 
told  us  to  arouse  interested  speculation.  Here  seems  to  be  something 
more  than  useful  relief.  They  are  good  entertainment,  sometimes 
professional,  sometimes  professional-amateur,  sometimes  just  ama- 
teur, but  usually  with  some  substance  to  bite  upon,  often  as  with  the 
Negro  performances  with  real  originality,  and  again  manifesting, 
as  in  the  impressive  rendering  of  T.  S.  Eliot's  Murder  in  the  Cathe- 
dral, an  initiative  which  no  commercial  manager  had  been  willing  to 
take. 

Is  there  recognition  here  of  a  vital  human  need  —  cheap  theater 
that  is  good  theater?  Is  there  a  beginning  here  of  that  participation 
in  an  art  by  small  talents  willing  to  be  craftsmen  and  not  insisting 
upon  being  stars,  which  in  the  past  has  so  often  led  to  astonishing 
results?  It  is  of  course  impossible  as  yet  to  tell.  And  yet  there  is 
something  spontaneous  and  immediate  in  these  WPA  theatrical 
performances,  and  in  their  reception,  which  is  not  to  be  explained 
away  by  saying  that  the  participants  were  out  of  a  job,  or  that  the 
government  was  paying  the  bill.  Who  paid  the  bill  for  the  Greek 
comedies  and  tragedies?  What  were  the  profits  of  an  Elizabethan 
stock  company  in  comparison  with  the  spoils  of  office  or  the  returns 
of  a  landowner?  Would  Shakespeare  have  written  better  drama  if 
there  had  been  no  mob  at  standing-room  prices? 

The  court  theater  of  classic  France  was  a  theater  of  privilege,  as  is 
Broadway  today.  A  slightly  different  privilege  —  more  aristocratic 
(which  accounts  for  the  superiority  of  many  of  the  plays) ,  less  pluto- 
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cratic,  but  still  expensive  enough.  Today  a  truly  aristocratic  theater 
seems  to  be  impossible.  No  court  society  exists  so  exclusive  as  to  give 
its  entertainments  prestige,  so  intelligent  as  to  guarantee  an  atmos- 
phere for  the  best,  so  self-confident  as  to  assure  the  playwright  that 
he  is  writing  for  a  culture,  not  a  coterie  or  a  fad. 

Our  expensive  entertainment  takes  one  of  two  directions.  Either  it 
employs  the  technique  of  the  camera  to  distribute  the  costs  over  the 
millions,  in  which  case  it  comes  perforce  under  the  direction  of  minds 
whose  clearest  and  most  powerful  aptitude  is  for  balancing  pro- 
duction and  consumption.  The  laws  which  govern  the  mass  handling 
of  commodities  for  profits,  insensibly  govern  it  also  —  even  though 
the  creators  (directors  and  authors)  be  creative  artists  of  a  high 
rank.  A  curious  smudge  or  slur  is  as  inevitable  even  in  the  best 
pictures  (such  as  The  Green  Pastures)  and  as  familiar  to  the  intelli- 
gent movie-goer  as  the  darkness  and  the  faint  breathing  of  a  massed 
audience.  The  trail  of  the  serpent  is  over  it  all.  Sometimes  a  very 
little  serpent  and  a  very  faint  trail;  often  a  slimy  reptile  from  the 
pit  of  man's  vulgarest  instincts. 

Or  entertainment  becomes  plutocratic  —  expensive  still,  but  banal 
and  meaningless.  The  Radio  City  Music  Hall  with  its  admirable 
decor,  its  excellent  dancers,  its  able  musicians,  its  extraordinary  tech- 
nical equipment,  unequaled,  one  supposes,  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  is  an  excellent  example.  There  with  every  resource  of  lighting 
and  costuming,  with  drama  carried  down  to  the  very  buttons  of  the 
attendants,  a  magnificent  orchestra  plays  stale  music,  while  a 
ballet  perfectly  trained  presents  a  spectacle  in  which  every  detail 
is  manicured,  but  lifeless,  meaningless,  essentially  wholesale,  ready- 
made,  and  banal.  It  is  as  if  all  the  training  of  the  Comedie  Frangaise 
should  be  expended  upon  the  perfect  delivery  of  the  silly  speeches 
of  a  summer  revue. 

The  term  "bourgeois"  which  has  become  such  a  convenient 
knock-you-down  of  abuse,  fits  the  spirit  of  such  performances  — 
whether  music,  dancing,  or  moving  picture  —  rather  better  than  the 
economics  of  this  un-Marxian  country.  "Bourgeois"  —  which  sug- 
gests a  little  vulgarity,  a  stereotype  of  taste,  a  willingness  to  take  the 
synthetic  every  time  in  preference  to  the  original  —  is  the  proper 
qualifying  word  for  most  of  our  dramatic  art,  as  it  is  of  course  also 
for  most  of  our  popular  magazines. 
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Is  there  any  other  taste  in  America,  interested  enough,  vigorous 
enough  to  demand  large-scale  satisfaction  ?  That  is  a  question  which 
these  WPA  projects,  if  they  survive  the  needs  of  the  moment,  may 
begin  at  least  to  answer.  Will  they  also  smudge  and  slur  if  the  en- 
tertainment they  provide  at  small  prices  brings  the  populace  to 
hear  them?  Or,  to  put  it  more  directly,  is  it  the  vulgarity  of  the 
mass  audience  in  a  relatively  classless  society  like  ours  that  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  synthetic  cheapness  of  the  entertainment,  or  is  that 
cheapness  and  triviality  due  primarily  to  the  promoters  and  owners 
of  projects  that  must  be  profitable  if  they  are  to  survive?  We  want 
to  know,  for  the  answer  will  be  a  guidepost  to  the  possible  future  of 
art-for-the-public  in  America. 


EDUARD  C.  LINDEMAN 
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XN  each  respective  nation  the 
Bohemia  of  artists  has  a  name  —  The  Left  Bank,  Soho,  Greenwich 
Village  —  but  in  reality  these  are  not  places;  the  names  are  mere 
localisms.  Bohemia  is  primarily  a  mechanism  of  escape  designed  to 
liberate  artists  from  the  controls  of  a  competitive  system  which  are 
oblivious,  if  not  antagonistic,  to  aesthetic  values.  To  live  in  Bohemia 
is  to  issue  a  declaration  of  independence  from  a  crass  society  and  at 
the  same  time  to  indicate  contempt  for  its  standards. 

But  like  all  artificial  escapes,  the  Bohemias  of  the  world  have  failed. 
In  spite  of  glorification  of  the  artist's  garret  and  the  romantic  fiction 
which  associated  creativeness  with  poverty,  artists  turn  out  to  be 
organisms  needing  requisites  to  life  which  may  be  had  only  in  ex- 
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change  for  money.  And  so  it  comes  about  that  the  artist  who  remains 
an  artist  is  obhged  to  compromise  with  the  society  from  which  he 
thought  he  had  fled,  or  else  become  associated  with  a  small  maverick 
group  and  devote  his  art  to  the  purposes  of  complaint  and  protesta- 
tion. In  either  case  in  exchange  for  temporary  security  or  for  a  doubt- 
ful liberty  in  the  sphere  of  personal  conduct,  the  artist  sacrifices  his 
natural  audience,  and  allows  himself  to  be  detached  from  the  only 
soil  which  can  permanently  nourish  true  art,  namely  the  people. 

The  exciting  thing  is  that  the  American  version  of  this  story  can 
begin  to  be  told  in  the  past  tense. 

Broadway,  which  is  the  other  side  of  the  shield  of  which  Bohemia 
became  the  counterpart,  placed  its  monetary  stamp  upon  the  drama. 
The  symbol  of  American  music  became  high-priced  seats  in  Carnegie 
Hall  or  the  Diamond  Horseshoe.  The  arts  tended  to  become  so  "fine" 
and  so  expensive  that  their  products  were  stored  in  museums  which 
were  slow  to  open  their  doors  at  hours  suitable  for  the  people  who  do 
the  work  of  the  world.  If  contemporary  examples  of  valid  painting 
and  sculpture  broke  through  their  walls,  if  there  were  creative  links 
in  the  speculative  sequence  of  patronage  and  portraiture,  dealers, 
museums,  orchestras,  operas  and  theaters,  these  may  be  taken  as 
evidence  of  the  essential  strength  and  character  of  the  aesthetic  im- 
pulse even  when  it  is  made  subservient  to  a  faulty  economy.  For  the 
most  part  the  artist  was  caught  in  that  chain,  dissociated  from  the  life 
and  experience  of  the  American  folk.  In  the  end  the  folk  developed  a 
thoroughgoing  suspicion  with  respect  to  both  his  products  and  his 
purposes,  and  lent  themselves  to  the  exploiters  of  commercial 
vulgarity. 

The  great  mass  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have  not  yet 
seen  a  great  work  of  American  art,  who  cannot  come  to  Broadway, 
who  have  not  yet  heard  good  music  save  as  the  radio  has  brought  it 
to  their  ears,  who  live  in  ugly  houses  pushed  back  from  the  center  of 
communities  where  stand  atrocious  public  buildings  and  still  more 
atrocious  public  monuments,  who  live  in  country  homes  the  walls 
of  which  are  decorated  with  shiny  lithographs  advertising  life  in- 
surance or  patent  medicines,  these  have  been  the  major  sufferers 
whose  lives  were  detached  from  beauty. 

But,  something  has  happened! 

American  artists  have  come  out  of  the  alleys  of  Bohemia  and  are 
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now  trudging  the  highways  of  the  American  continent.  They  are 
shaking  hands  with  farmers,  workers,  technicians,  poHticians,  teach- 
ers; they  have  seen  a  "slant  ray  of  quick,  American  Hght"  leading 
toward  new  vistas;  they  are  painting  American  "stuff"  on  the  walls 
of  American  buildings,  acting  plays  before  audiences  who  can  pay 
only  fifty  cents  for  a  theater  seat,  furnishing  music  to  farmers  and 
workers  in  school  buildings  paid  for  out  of  public  taxation. 

Visitors  from  foreign  lands  who  sense  what  has  happened  seem  to 
apprehend  its  meaning  more  accurately  than  those  who  have  partici- 
pated in  it.  Thus  Ford  Madox  Ford  used,  perhaps,  a  superlative  when 
on  a  recent  visit  he  said:  "Art  in  America  is  being  given  its  chance 
and  there  has  been  nothing  like  it  since  before  the  Reformation." 

What,  then,  has  happened?  Stated  in  bald,  straightforward  and 
quantitative  terms  this  is  the  startling  and  momentous  event :  During 
the  past  two  years  well  over  1^0,000  painters,  sculptors,  designers, 
actors,  musicians,  special  instructors  and  writers  have  received  salaries 
from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  Government.  Nothing  but 
a  crisis  could  have  brought  this  about.  The  crisis  in  turn  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  simple  words:  In  1933  American  artists  in  increasing 
numbers  applied  for  unemployment  relief.  The  term  "unemploy- 
ment" does  not  apply  precisely  to  artists.  Most  of  them  have  never 
been  employed  in  a  strict  sense.  Actors  and  musicians  ordinarily  work 
under  contracts  but  even  under  such  circumstances  there  exists  a 
wide  area  of  uncertainty  and  speculation.  Whatever  security  actors 
and  musicians  have  attained  may  be  credited  to  the  fact  that  they 
operate  under  the  discipline  of  organizations  of  a  trade-union  type. 
But,  most  artists  have  labored  on  a  fee  basis,  which  has  meant  in 
the  past  that  art  was  considered  a  luxury.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
economic  crisis  school  boards  sought  ways  of  economizing;  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  eliminate  first  of  all  courses  in  the  arts  —  an 
indication  that  art  had  not  yet  found  its  place  in  our  national 
budget.  In  the  midst  of  this  crisis  theaters  remained  closed;  concerts 
were  diminished  in  number;  the  demand  for  paintings  and  works  of 
sculpture  dropped  sharply.  In  Greenwich  Village  artists  displayed 
their  wares  on  the  curb. 

In  short,  the  American  artists  were  cast  adrift  upon  the  sea  of 
economic  uncertainty.  Their  patrons  deserted  them.  Their  market 
collapsed.  Hence  it  came  about  that  many  of  them  received  assistance 
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under  the  Civil  Works  program  of  the  Federal  Relief  Administration 
in  1934.  In  1935  when  the  national  administrator,  Harry  Hopkins, 
announced  that  President  Roosevelt  had  agreed  definitely  to  experi- 
ment in  supplanting  work  for  other  forms  of  relief  it  was  already 
evident  that  artists  as  well  as  other  so-called  white-collar  workers 
would  need  to  be  provided  for.  Specific  projects  including  drama, 
music,  painting  and  sculpture,  and  writing  were  formulated  and  be- 
came an  integral  part  of  the  government's  program  of  work  under 
the  Works  Progress  Administration.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
the  various  arts  had  become  a  responsibility  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. In  a  short  time  this  unique  venture  will  have  come  to  the 
close  of  a  two-year  demonstration. 

What  is  here  attempted  is,  of  course,  not  of  the  nature  of  a  critical 
evaluation.  The  writer  is  biased;  he  has  been  involved  in  this  pro- 
gram and  what  he  says  should  be  partially  discounted.  Also,  he  is 
extremely  enthusiastic  with  respect  to  this  new  alliance  between  gov- 
ernment and  the  arts:  in  the  first  place,  he  believes  that  our  basic 
frustrations  are  not  economic  or  technological  in  nature  but  rather 
cultural,  and  hence  he  counts  heavily  upon  the  arts  as  guides  to  a 
new  sense  of  value;  in  the  second  place,  he  firmly  believes  that  it  is  a 
proper  function  of  government  to  furnish  channels  within  which  all 
the  arts  of  life  may  freely  flow.  This  conception  does  not  seem  to  con- 
form to  the  notion  of  government  held  and  projected  by  most 
legalists.  What  is  here  attempted  should  be  regarded  as  prolegomena, 
an  introduction  to  a  more  thoroughgoing  appraisal  which  seems 
definitely  called  for  by  reason  of  the  significance  of  the  event. 

The  principal  consequences  thus  far  discernible  which  have  re- 
sulted from  the  government's  entrance  into  the  sphere  of  the  arts 
seem  to  be: 

First:  art  in  general  has  at  last  become  a  topic  of  public  dis- 
course. I  do  not  go  so  far  as  the  English  author  already  quoted  above 
when  he  says,  "America  is  a  land  for  artists,"  but  I  do  say  that  at 
last  art  is  becoming  democratized  and  if  this  process  continues, 
America  will  soon  become  a  land  in  which  all  the  arts  will  thrive. 
The  moment  art  is  seen  as  a  derivative  of  the  people's  environment 
and  their  experience  it  ceases  to  be  the  possession  of  the  elite:  it 
steps  down  from  the  atmosphere  of  rarefied  isolation  and  identifies 
itself  with  the  speech  of  the  folk. 
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Second:  artists  of  many  varieties  have  discovered  both  possibiUty 
and  enjoyableness  of  collaborating  with  each  other.  Art  is  a  form  of 
communication  and  communication  is  many-sided.  In  some  in- 
stances the  highest  form  of  communication  results  from  the  inward 
brooding  of  the  artist  isolated  from  external  stimuli;  at  other  times 
art  has  something  important  to  say  only  because  the  artist  has  touched 
life  at  vital  points.  But,  always  true  art  tends  to  become  a  shared 
experience;  its  direction  of  flow  is  outward.  Under  government 
projects  artists  —  painters,  designers,  musicians,  dancers,  writers, 
actors,  sculptors,  architects  —  have  been  obliged  to  work  in  concert. 

Third:  the  various  arts  have  entered  the  life  of  the  people  at  two 
new  points,  namely  in  education  and  in  recreation.  Much  of  the  adult 
education  sponsored  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration  is  al- 
ready colored  by  the  introduction  of  both  elementary  and  advanced 
arts  and  crafts.  And  the  government's  recreation  program  has 
tended  to  center  about  the  arts  as  an  appropriate  expression  for  the 
people's  leisure.  In  this  manner  a  vast  new  audience  for  professional 
artists  is  being  created. 

Fourth:  the  participant,  as  contrasted  with  the  performance,  idea 
in  art  is  gaining  ground.  Most  artists  entertain  the  dream  that  their 
aspirations  will  have  been  completed  when  audiences  are  induced 
to  come  with  money  in  their  hands  to  watch  them  perform.  Now 
thousands  of  artists  are  beginning  to  learn  that  another  consumma- 
tion awaits  them,  namely  audiences  will  also  come  to  participate, 
not  merely  to  watch. 

Fifth:  through  the  government's  program,  especially  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Index  of  American  Design,  we  are  at  last 
beginning  to  learn  that  art  has  always  had  a  natural  although  con- 
cealed home  in  this  country.  There  is  an  American  initiative  which 
has  not  exhausted  itself  in  material  striving.  It  has  been  hesitant, 
true,  and  its  roots  have  been  well-nigh  lost,  but  they  are  there.  The 
aesthetic  impulse  to  create  valid  design  lives  in  the  American  tradi- 
tion and  one  day  we  shall  know  it  for  what  it  really  is;  at  that 
moment  we  shall  also  summon  the  courage  to  follow  it  toward  a 
fairer  future. 

The  above  effects,  although  stated  in  the  most  generalized  terms, 
seem  to  me  to  be  patent  and  readily  observable.  But  there  are  also 
deficits  and  these  need  not  be  evaded.  There  was  no  experience  upon 
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which  we  could  call  for  an  enterprise  of  this  sort  and  naturally 
numerous  errors  have  been  committed.  We  learned,  for  example, 
that  many  of  the  best  artists  managed  somehow  to  remain  off  the 
relief  rolls  and  because  of  the  necessary  strictness  of  government 
procedures  it  was  not  possible  to  utilize  the  services  of  some  of 
them  who  might  have  enriched  this  program.  We  have  also  learned 
that  a  great  many  individuals  who  called  themselves  artists  and  in- 
sisted upon  earning  their  way  as  artists  had  never  passed  through  a 
rigorous  testing  process  and  that  surprising  numbers  of  them  were 
definitely  incapable.  And  the  aUiance  between  art,  politics  and  relief 
has  proved  itself  to  be  a  misalliance.  These  are,  however,  remediable. 
To  remove  the  impediments  which  stand  between  the  people  and 
the  arts,  to  make  room  for  a  valid  expression  of  beauty  arising  from 
the  people  and  returning  again  to  nourish  the  people,  and  to  hold 
forth  promise  to  the  youth  of  the  future  whose  talents  and  inclina- 
tions urge  them  toward  the  arts  as  occupation  —  these  are  the  clearly- 
revealed  tasks  of  this  generation.  Stated  otherwise,  the  need  appears 
to  be  that  of  making  an  honest  attempt  to  give  art  its  place  within 
the  democratic  process.  Certainly  this  is  not  an  appropriate  under- 
taking for  private  philanthropy.  To  be  healthy,  the  arts  must  be 
made  integral  to  democracy.  The  responsibility  must  be  shared  by 
those  whose  labors  support  all  other  functions  of  government.  But, 
just  as  art  tends  to  dissociate  itself  from  the  people  when  it  becomes 
centraHzed  in  metropolitan  areas  —  in  Bohemias  —  so  it  will  also 
suffer  if,  for  example,  the  federal  government  should  undertake  to 
make  art  subservient  to  Washington.  We  do  not  want  a  regimented 
art,  nor  do  we  desire  a  politicalized  art.  What  the  federal  government 
can  do  is  to  build  the  channels  and  to  furnish  the  initial  resources 
which  will  permit  the  growth  of  a  national  cultural  movement  for 
which  the  arts  will  supply  tone  and  depth  and  quality.  Then  will 
arise  a  new  freedom,  not  founded  upon  insulation,  but  a  truly  demo- 
cratic freedom  which  evolves  from  relatedness* 
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The  Inquisition  in  Tennessee' 


o. 


'N  THE  FIRST  of  October, 
1632,  Galileo  Galilei,  the  famous  Florentine  astronomer  and  mathe- 
matician, was  cited  to  Rome  by  the  Inquisition.  During  the  previous 
January  he  had  published  a  book  in  Florence,  Dialogo  dei  dui 
massimi  sistemi  del  mondo,  in  which  he  made  a  vigorous  assertion 
of  the  astronomical  principles  first  expounded  by  Copernicus  in  his 
De  revolutionibus  orbium  coelestium  (1543).  Contrary  to  popular 
legend,  Galileo  was  neither  tortured  nor  even  harshly  treated  by  the 
Inquisition.  On  the  twenty-second  of  June  he  was  condemned  to  a 
limited  and  very  mild  sort  of  imprisonment  and  as  penance  "was 
enjoined  to  recite  once  a  week  for  three  years  the  seven  penitential 
psalms."  Of  course  he  had  to  recant  his  heresy;  the  earth,  not  the 
sun,  was  the  center  of  the  universe  according  to  the  interpretation 
of  scripture  favored  by  the  theologians  of  the  day,  and  the  earth  was 
stationary,  neither  revolving  about  the  sun  nor  upon  its  own  axis  as 
Galileo  had  recklessly  maintained. 

On  May  twenty-fifth,  1925,  John  T.  Scopes,  science  teacher  in  the 
Rhea  High  School  in  Dayton,  Tennessee,  was  indicted  by  a  Grand 
Jury  charged  with  teaching  evolution  in  violation  of  the  State's 
anti-evolution  law. 

The  charges  preferred  against  Galileo  by  the  Inquisition  read  in 
part  as  follows:  "Whereas  you  Galileo  Galilei  of  Florence  were  de- 
nounced in  1625  to  this  Holy  Office  for  holding  as  true  the  false 

^  From  The  Forum,  July  1925.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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doctrine  taught  by  many  —  namely,  that  the  sun  is  immovable  ia 
the  center  of  the  world  and  that  the  earth  moves  and  also  with  a 
diurnal  motion;  also  for  having  pupils  whom  you  instructed  in  the 
same  opinions.  .  .  .  Therefore  this  holy  tribunal,  being  desirous 
of  providing  against  the  disorder  and  mischief  thence  proceed- 
ing. .  .  .  The  proposition  ...  is  false  because  it  is  expressly  con- 
trary to  the  Holy  Scripture." 

The  indictment  of  Scopes  reads  in  part  as  follows:  "That  John 
Thomas  Scopes  .  .  .  did  unlawfully  and  wilfully  teach  .  .  .  certain 
theory  and  theories  that  deny  the  story  of  the  Divine  creation  of 
man  as  taught  in  the  Bible  and  did  teach  instead  thereof  that  man  has 
descended  from  a  lower  order  of  animals  .  .  .  against  the  peace  and 
dignity  of  the  state." 

The  authority  under  which  Galileo  was  tried  was  ecclesiastical, 
whereas  Scopes  is  being  tried  by  the  civil  authority  of  the  state.  Here 
apparently  the  analogy  ceases,  but  it  is  precisely  at  this  point  that 
the  real  and  vital  analogy  is  to  be  found.  For  in  reality  Scopes,  too,, 
is  being  tried  by  ecclesiastical  authority.  Today  religion  no  longer 
exerts  the  direct  tangible  authority  it  did  three  hundred  years  ago. 
But  its  authority  is  none  the  less  real  and  apparent  if  only  we  look 
below  the  surface  of  events  to  their  basic  causes.  Ecclesiastical  author- 
ity can  no  longer  appeal  to  the  rack  and  to  the  torture  chamber;  in- 
stead it  employs  the  weapons  of  our  age:  propaganda,  organized 
public  opinion,  legal  action,  and  economic  pressure.  Through  these 
means  it  may  still  intrench  itself  as  it  has  done  in  Tennessee. 

In  this  State  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  rural 
districts  are  Fundamentalists  —  that  is,  persons  holding  to  a  literal 
interpretation  of  the  Bible.  And  taking  advantage  of  their  numerical 
preponderance  they  have  established  an  ecclesiastical  authority.  Ren- 
egade to  the  most  sacred  principle  of  Protestantism  —  the  right  of 
the  Private  Mind  to  interpret  Holy  Scripture  for  itself  —  they  have 
set  up  in  our  midst  an  Authority  as  real  as  that  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism. Renegade  to  the  most  sacred  principle  of  Americanism  —  that 
Church  and  State  shall  be  separate  —  they  have  in  eflfect  made  the 
state  a  party  to  their  beliefs  and  the  instrument  for  their  enforcement, 
thus  recreating  a  situation  which  their  ancestors  came  here  to 
escape. 

To  understand  how  these  things  have  come  to  pass  we  must  take 
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a  glance  at  the  character  of  these  Tennesseeans  and  at  the  existing 
poHtical  situation  in  that  State.  If  in  the  preceding  paragraph  I  seem 
to  have  said  harsh  things  about  them,  it  is  with  no  spirit  of  ill  will 
toward  them.  Never  have  I  been  treated  with  such  courtesy  and 
kindliness  as  during  the  pleasant  days  I  recently  spent  among  them. 
They  are  not  bigots  —  in  the  derogatory  sense  in  which  the  term  is 
commonly  employed;  there  is  nothing  of  the  dour,  hard  puritan 
about  them;  they  are  unlike  the  Fundamentalists  of  other  parts  of 
the  country;  they  are  rugged,  honest,  intensely  sincere,  well-mean- 
ing folk,  to  whom  their  religion  is  a  vital  and  a  beautiful  thing, 
living  in  cultural  isolation,  half  a  century  behind  the  thought  of 
cosmopolitan  civilization,  utterly  untouched  by  the  spirit  of  modern 
science.  In  science  they  see  only  the  evils  of  its  many  pernicious 
applications,  they  see  the  moral  danger  of  the  skepticism  engendered 
by  science  in  those  not  really  fitted  by  nature  for  skepticism.  They 
recoil  from  the  implications  of  a  theory  of  man's  origin  which,  to 
them,  disrobes  man  of  his  humanity  and  God  of  His  divinity  —  to 
them  evolution  means  ancestors  who  were  monkeys  —  they  cannot 
comprehend  the  vast  unifying  beauty  of  this  hypothesis  because  they 
cannot  understand  it.  Nor  can  the  present  generation  be  made  to 
understand  it;  to  do  so  they  would  have  to  be  educated  all  over  — 
a  manifestly  impossible  task.  If  these  people  are  ignorant  in  our 
eyes,  we  should  neither  scorn  nor  pity  them,  but  devise  means  to  help 
them.  They  are  ignorant  not  because  they  are  unintelligent,  but  be- 
cause the  region  in  which  they  live  is  a  cultural  desert  largely  because 
the  North  trampled  their  native  culture  underfoot  in  its  war  to  free 
the  slaves. 

For  the  present  generation  nothing  can  be  done,  but  for  the  rising 
generation  there  is  great  hope.  Under  the  tutelage  of  such  scientific- 
minded  young  men  as  John  T.  Scopes  they  will  readily  be  brought 
to  see  the  beauty  of  the  scientific  conception  of  the  universe,  and 
how,  far  from  belittling  God  or  man,  it  pays  homage  to  God  and 
raises  the  aspirations  of  man.  But  for  the  present  there  is  an  anti- 
evolution  law  upon  the  statutes  which  creates  a  tragic  impasse  —  a 
veritable  vicious  circle.  For  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  unless  something 
very  unforeseen  happens,  Scopes  will  be  found  guilty,  fined  one 
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hundred  dollars,  and  the  law  upheld.  This  brings  us  to  the  political 
implications  of  the  case. 

Tennessee  is  seventy-five  per  cent  rural.  The  farm  and  backw^oods 
control  the  legislature.  The  urban  politicians  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  rural;  they  cannot  get  laws  passed  vital  to  the  cities  unless  they 
do  the  bidding  of  the  rural  representation  in  other  matters.  The  State 
senators  in  Nashville  whom  I  talked  with  assured  me  that  they  were 
not  in  favor  of  the  bill,  that  they  voted  for  it,  or  failed  to  vote 
against  it  as  a  political  expedient.  They  needed  the  favors  of  their 
rural  colleagues  who  wanted  the  law.  They  were  indifferent  to  it. 
It  seemed  unimportant  to  them,  just  one  more  statute  to  be  passed 
and  never  enforced.  Each  house  passed  the  buck  to  the  other;  both 
to  the  governor,  and  the  governor  to  the  courts,  where  the  matter 
now  rests. 

The  philosophical-political  implication  is  the  ever  recurrent  one 
in  our  politics,  the  issue  of  republicanism  versus  democracy.  Are  we 
to  be  governed  by  the  opinions  of  enlightened  representatives  im- 
bued with  the  culture  of  their  age,  or  by  the  delegated  will  of  unin- 
formed majorities?  Is  it  to  the  interest  of  our  nation  that  a  mere 
majority  should  be  able  to  perpetuate  its  ignorance  and  its  prejudices, 
religious  or  other,  by  insisting  that  only  what  it  believes  and  ap- 
proves shall  be  taught  to  the  young?  Since  all  new  ideas  originate 
with  minorities,  in  the  dictatorship  of  numbers  lies  stagnation  and 
decay. 

I  do  not  insist  upon  the  truth  of  evolution.  We  know  no  truths. 
God  alone  knows  the  truth.  Evolution  is  one  of  many  generally 
accepted  working  hypotheses  —  assumed  generalizations  through 
which  the  spiritual  and  material  well-being  of  humanity  is  ad- 
vanced, useful  until  superseded  by  another  hypothesis  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  observed  facts.  Unless  there  is  complete  freedom  to 
examine  into  the  workableness  of  hypotheses  science  is  dead. 
Tolerance  is  then  the  motivating  force  of  all  human  progress.  Let  us 
beware,  lest  intolerance  become  our  besetting  national  sin  —  it  was 
mutual  intolerance  that  produced  the  Civil  War  which  has  made  the 
South  a  cultural  wilderness  —  let  us  beware  lest  intolerance  strike 
America  down  on  the  highroad  to  its  destiny. 
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Tc 


O  RECORD  events  is  the  prov- 
ince of  a  newspaper,  not  that  of  a  magazine.  It  is  not,  however,  be- 
cause of  its  obvious  news  value  that  The  Forum  devotes  so  much 
space  to  the  evolution  trial,  but  rather  because  its  various  implications 
are  the  very  stuff  of  which  Forum  discussions  are  made. 

It  is  an  event  of  many  facets,  each  one  reflecting  something  of 
national  significance;  whether  we  regard  it  from  the  legal,  educa- 
tional, religious,  scientific,  or  political  aspect,  or  from  a  synthetic 
point  of  view,  we  apprehend  something  vital,  something  that  goes 
trenchantly  to  the  roots  of  the  major  problems  of  our  civilization. 
The  Forum,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  magazine  in  America  is 
discussing,  debating,  these  issues  in  its  pages. 

In  this  age  of  "pitiless  publicity,"  the  public  interest  in  any  matter 
may  be  gauged  from  the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  it  in  the  news- 
papers. In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  evolution 
trial  is  being  extensively  commented  upon,  in  editorials  as  well  as 
in  news  items,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  South  America. 

Enlightened  European  opinion  is  amazed  that  such  a  trial  is 
taking  place.  How  is  it  possible  for  a  nation  to  be  at  once  so  pro- 
gressive and  so  behind  the  times  ?  World  leaders  in  applying  science 
to  making  life  more  comfortable  and  efficient,  the  Americans  seem 
to  them  half  a  century  behind  the  times  in  applying  science  to  the 
imponderables  of  education  and  thought.  In  Europe  this  issue  was 
debated  and  settled  years  ago.  Are  we  then  half  a  century  behind 
Europe  ? 

-■^  From  The  Forum,  August  1925.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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In  South  America,  where  there  exist  strongly  conservative  clerical 
parties,  exercising  considerable  ecclesiastical  interference  in  politics, 
the  thing  is  understandable;  but  an  editorial  in  one  of  the  leading 
Peruvian  papers  expresses  amazement  that  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
democratic  leader  in  politics,  a  liberal,  progressive,  not  to  say  a  radical, 
is  in  this  matter  a  reactionary,  a  "clerical"  as  they  put  it.  How  can 
that  be  ?  Has  he  no  logical  philosophy  ? 

One  thing  amazes  those  who  have  been  scientifically  trained,  and 
that  is  the  uniformity  with  which  those  on  the  Fundamentalist  side 
regard  science  as  a  body  of  proved  facts.  Such  a  conception  of 
science  is  entirely  antiquated;  the  modern  scientist  regards  science 
as  primarily  a  method.  It  seems  to  us  that  if  the  Fundamentalist 
could  be  brought  to  accept  the  scientist's  own  definition  of  science, 
the  argument  would  immediately  leave  the  realm  of  the  nebulous 
and  enter  upon  solid  ground. 

For  the  interest  of  our  readers  and  as  a  matter  of  record  we  print 
below  those  passages  in  A  Civic  Biology  by  George  Hunter,  the  text- 
book from  which  Scopes  taught,  which  served  as  the  basis  of  his 
indictment.  We  also  are  printing  .  .  .  signed  statements  regarding 
the  significance  of  the  trial  by  John  Thomas  Scopes,  the  defendant, 
and  by  William  Jennings  Bryan,  most  prominent  of  the  prosecuting 
attorneys. 

What  Scopes  Taught 
Extracts  from  A  Civic  Biology,  by  Dr.  George  Hunter^ 

"We  have  now  learned  that  animal  forms  may  be  arranged  so  as 
to  begin  with  very  simple  one-celled  forms  and  culminate  with  a 
group  which  contains  man  himself.  This  arrangement  is  called  the 
evolutionary  series.  .  .  .  The  great  English  scientist,  Charles  Darwin, 
from  this  and  other  evidence,  explained  the  theory  of  evolution. 
This  is  the  belief  that  simple  forms  of  life  on  earth  slowly  and 
gradually  gave  rise  to  those  more  complex,  and  that  thus  ultimately 
the  most  complex  forms  came  into  existence.  .  .  . 

"If  we  attempt  to  classify  man,  we  see  at  once  he  must  be  placed 
with  the  vertebrate  animals  because  of  his  possession  of  a  vertebral 

^Copyright,  1914,  by  the  American  Book  Company.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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column.  Evidently,  too,  he  is  a  mammal  because  the  young  are 
nourished  by  milk  secreted  by  the  mother  and  because  his  body  has 
at  least  a  partial  covering  of  hair.  Anatomically,  we  find  that  we 
must  place  man  with  the  ape-like  mammals,  because  of  these 
numerous  points  of  structural  likeness.  The  group  of  mammals 
which  includes  the  monkey,  apes,  and  man  we  call  the  primates. 

"Although  anatomically  there  is  a  greater  difference  between  the 
lowest  type  of  monkey  and  the  highest  type  of  ape  than  there  is 
between  the  highest  type  of  ape  and  the  lowest  savage,  yet  there  is 
an  immense  mental  gap  between  monkey  and  man.  .  .  .  Monkeys 
certainly  seem  to  have  many  of  the  mental  attributes  of  man." 

On  page  /f.04,  in  a  brief  history  of  Darwin  and  Darwinism,  il- 
lustrated with  a  portrait  of  the  biologist,  the  textboo\  says: 

"His  wonderful  discovery  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  was  due  not 
only  to  his  information  and  experimental  evidence,  but  also  to  an 
iron  determination  and  undaunted  energy.  In  spite  of  almost  con- 
stant illness  brought  about  by  eyestrain,  he  accomplished  more  than 
most  well  men  could  have  done.  His  life  should  mean  to  us  not 
so  much  the  association  of  his  name  with  the  Origin  of  Species  or 
Plants  and  Animals  under  Domestication,  two  of  his  most  famous 
books,  but  rather  that  of  a  patient,  courteous,  and  brave  gentleman, 
who  struggled  with  true  English  pluck  against  the  odds  of  disease 
and  attacks  of  hostile  critics.  He  gave  to  the  world  the  proofs  of  the 
theory  on  which  we  today  base  the  progress  of  the  world.  Darwin 
lived  long  enough  to  see  many  of  his  critics  turn  about  and  come 
over  to  his  beliefs." 

Understanding  through  Conflict 

Editor  of  The  Forum  : 

The  evolution  case  is  not  a  case  to  determine  the  outcome  of  the 
fight  between  science  and  religion.  It  is  not  to  decide  whether  this 
country  will  be  fundamentalist  or  liberal  in  its  religious  views.  It  is 
not  to  see  if  the  State  has  the  right  to  dictate  to  the  schools  what  is  to 
be  taught.  It  is  not  to  determine  whether  we  have  religious  tolerance 
or  not. 

Any  institution  that  lasts  through  ages  must,  every  so  often,  be 
cleansed  of  the  reactionary  principles  that  it  acquires.  The  Church 
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is  by  no  means  an  exception  to  this  rule.  The  great  spiritual  move- 
ments led  by  such  men  as  Martin  Luther,  Wesley,  Knox,  and  others, 
have  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  Church  has  a  tendency  to  get 
away  from  Christ,  to  become  polluted  with  superstition  and  dogma. 
When  the  effect  o£  one  of  these  spiritual  awakenings  has  lost  its 
force,  the  spirit  of  intolerance  makes  its  reappearance. 

Religious  intolerance  is  today  one  of  the  controlling  factors  in 
our  daily  Ufe.  Not  so  long  ago  one  of  my  friends  told  me  that  he 
had  been  offered  a  position  as  instructor  in  a  State  institution,  but  only 
provided  that  he  join  a  certain  church.  Religious  intolerance  is  with 
us,  as  is  shown  by  the  various  laws  that  have  been  passed  by  our 
various  State  legislature's  and  by  the  attempts  to  pass  others. 

The  question  of  evolution  and  modernism  can  be  settled  only  by 
time  and  study.  That  is  a  problem  for  the  scientists  and  theologians 
to  solve.  No  court  decision  can  in  any  way  bring  light  on  this  matter. 

Whether  a  state  can  regulate  the  exact  things  that  are  taught  in 
the  schools  or  not  is  a  useless  question  to  discuss.  They  may  have  that 
power,  but  who  would  ever  expect  a  state  to  exercise  such  authority  ? 
The  school  system  was  created  to  educate  the  youth  of  the  country. 
Education  means  broadening.  If  the  state  is  now  going  to  dictate 
what  is  taught,  why  do  they  not  set  down  a  table  of  hard  facts  for 
each  pupil  to  learn  so  that  every  one  that  attends  our  schools  will  be 
of  one  mind  and  one  thought?  How  far  could  we  progress  under 
such  an  educational  system?  If  that  is  to  be  the  only  thing  to  come 
out  of  the  evolution  trial,  why  not  dissolve  the  schools?  For  they 
will  have  lost  their  use. 

The  real  significance  of  the  case,  as  I  see  it,  is  not  to  decide  any 
of  these  issues,  or  other  issues  that  have  been  discussed  pro  and  con, 
but  to  bring  a  better  understanding  between  the  various  factions 
involved.  Though  the  gap  may  seem  widened  by  discussion,  and 
timid  souls  may  prefer  taboo  to  open  debate,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  through  this  open,  frank  discussion,  a  better  under- 
standing will  result,  and  eventually  opposite  points  of  view  will  be 
brought  closer  together. 

There  is  another  thing  that  may  result,  and  I,  at  least,  hope  that 
it  will.  The  whole  country  needs  a  new  spiritual  awakening.  There 
is  a  possibility  that  through  the  publicity  accorded  this  trial  and 
through  the  nationwide  debate  of  principles  we  may  lose  some  of  the 
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superstition  that  blinds  us  and  takes  our  attention  away  from  the 
essential  things  of  life  and  the  beauties  of  true  Christianity. 

John  Thomas  Scopes 

Dayton,  Tenn. 

The  Control  of  the  Schools 

Editor  of  The  Forum  : 

The  first  question  to  be  decided  is:  Who  shall  control  our  public 
schools?  We  have  something  like  twenty-six  millions  of  children 
in  the  public  schools  and  spend  over  one  billion  and  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  year  upon  these  schools.  As  the  training  of 
children  is  the  chief  work  of  each  generation,  the  parents  are  in- 
terested in  the  things  to  be  taught  the  children. 

Four  sources  of  control  have  been  suggested.  The  first  is  the 
people,  speaking  through  their  legislatures.  That  would  seem  to  be 
the  natural  source  of  control.  The  people  are  sovereign  and  govern- 
ments derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
Some  seem  to  think  that  schools  are  excepted  from  the  control  of 
the  people.  Legislatures  enact  all  State  laws,  and  in  most  States  the 
decision  is  made  without  the  possibility  of  a  referendum.  Legisla- 
tures fix  the  death  penalty  for  crime  and  the  form  and  extent  of 
other  punishments.  Legislatures  regulate  marriage  and  divorce, 
property  rights,  descent  of  property,  care  of  children,  and  all  other 
matters  between  citizens.  Why  are  our  legislatures  not  competent 
to  decide  what  kind  of  schools  are  needed,  the  requirements  of 
teachers,  and  the  kind  of  instruction  that  shall  be  given? 

If  not  the  legislatures,  then  who  shall  control?  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion? It  is  the  legislature  that  authorizes  the  election  of  boards  and 
defines  their  duties,  and  boards  are  elected  by  the  people  or  ap- 
pointed by  officials  elected  by  the  people.  All  authority  goes  back 
at  last  to  the  people;  they  are  the  final  source  of  authority. 

Some  have  suggested  that  the  scientists  should  decide  what  shall 
be  taught.  How  many  scientists  are  there?  And  how  shall  their 
decrees  be  proclaimed?  Professor  Steinmetz  put  the  number  of 
scientists  at  about  five  thousand;  Professor  Leuba,  in  one  of  his 
books,  puts  the  number  at  about  fifty-five  hundred.  The  American 
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Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  has  about  eleven  thousand 
members,  but  that  includes  Canadians  as  v^^ell  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  If  the  number  is  put  at  eleven  thousand,  it  makes 
about  one  scientist  for  every  ten  thousand  people  —  a  pretty  little 
oligarchy  to  put  in  control  of  the  education  of  all  the  children,  espe- 
cially w^hen  Professor  Leuba  declares  that  over  half  of  the  scientists 
agree  with  him  in  the  belief  that  there  is  no  personal  God  and  no 
personal  immortality. 

The  fourth  source  suggested  is  the  teacher.  Some  say,  let  the 
teacher  be  supreme  and  teach  anything  that  seems  best  to  him.  The 
proposition  needs  only  to  be  stated  to  be  rejected  as  absurd.  The 
teacher  is  an  employee  and  receives  a  salary;  employees  take  direc- 
tions from  their  employers,  and  the  teacher  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  No  teacher  w^ould  be  permitted  to  teach  students  in  the 
United  States  that  a  monarchy  is  the  only  good  government  and 
kings  the  only  good  chief  executives.  No  teacher  would  be  per- 
mitted to  slander  presidents  and  libel  our  form  of  government.  No 
teacher  would  be  permitted  to  go  from  the  South  and  teach  in 
a  Northern  school  that  the  Northern  Statesmen  and  soldiers  of  the 
Civil  War  were  traitors;  neither  would  a  Northern  teacher  be  per- 
mitted to  go  from  the  North  and  teach  in  a  Southern  school  that 
the  Southern  soldiers  and  statesmen  were  traitors.  These  three  il- 
lustrations are  sufficient  to  show  that  a  teacher  must  respect  the 
wishes  of  his  employers  on  all  subjects  upon  which  the  employers 
have  a  deep-seated  conviction.  The  same  logic  would  suggest  that  a 
teacher  receiving  pay  in  dollars  on  which  are  stamped,  "In  God  We 
Trust,"  should  not  be  permitted  to  teach  the  children  that  there  is 
no  God.  Neither  should  he  be  allowed  to  accept  employment  in  a 
Christian  community  and  teach  that  the  Bible  is  untrue. 

That  is  the  Tennessee  case.  Evolution  disputes  the  Bible  record  of 
man's  creation,  and  the  logic  of  evolution  eUminates  as  false  the 
miracles  of  the  Bible,  including  the  virgin  birth  and  the  bodily  res- 
urrection of  Christ.  Christians  are  compelled  to  build  their  own 
colleges  in  which  to  teach  Christianity;  why  not  require  agnostics 
and  atheists  to  build  their  own  colleges  if  they  want  to  teach 
agnosticism  or  atheism  ? 

The  Tennessee  case  is  represented  by  some  as  an  attempt  to  stifle 
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freedom  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  speech,  but  the  charge  is  seen 
to  be  absurd  when  the  case  is  analyzed.  As  an  individual,  Mr.  Scopes 
is  perfectly  free  to  think  and  speak  as  he  likes,  and  the  Christians  of 
Tennessee  will  protect  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  inalienable 
rights.  But  he  was  not  arrested  for  doing  anything  as  an  individual. 
He  was  arrested  for  violating  a  law  as  a  representative  of  the  State  and 
as  an  employee  in  a  school.  As  a  representative,  he  has  no  right  to 
misrepresent;  as  an  employee,  he  is  compelled  to  act  under  the 
direction  of  his  employers  and  has  no  right  to  defy  instructions  and 
still  to  claim  his  salary.  The  right  of  free  speech  cannot  be  stretched 
as  far  as  Mr.  Scopes  is  trying  to  stretch  it.  A  man  cannot  demand  a 
salary  for  saying  that  which  his  employers  do  not  want  said,  and  he 
cannot  require  his  employers  to  furnish  him  an  audience  to  talk  to, 
especially  an  audience  of  children  or  young  people,  when  he  wants 
to  say  what  the  parents  do  not  wish  said. 

And,  I  may  add,  Mr.  Scopes  is  doing  more  harm  to  teachers  than 
to  anyone  else.  If  he  establishes  the  doctrine  that  a  teacher  can  say 
anything  he  likes  to  the  students,  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  his 
employers,  it  will  become  necessary  to  inquire  what  teachers  think 
before  they  are  employed.  At  present,  teachers  are  not  examined  as 
to  their  thoughts  on  religion;  if,  however,  a  teacher  when  once  em- 
ployed is  at  liberty  to  rob  Christian  children  of  their  religious  beliefs, 
then  atheists,  agnostics,  infidels,  and  all  others  who  seek  to  under- 
mine the  Christian  religion  will  find  it  difficult  to  secure  employment 
as  teachers  in  Christian  communities,  and  the  school  boards  will  be- 
come much  more  important  official  bodies  than  they  are  now.  If 
religion  has  to  be  protected  in  the  election  of  school  boards,  then 
school  board  elections  may  become  the  most  important  elections 
held,  for  parents  are  much  more  interested  in  their  children  and  in 
their  children's  religion  than  they  are  in  any  political  policies  or  in 
the  election  of  any  particular  candidates  —  even  more  interested  in 
their  children  than  in  who  shall  be  governor  or  president.  Mr.  Scopes 
has  raised  a  question  of  the  very  first  magnitude,  and  the  ones  most 
likely  to  suffer  by  it  are  those  who  think  they  can  ignore  the  right 
of  the  people  to  have  what  they  want  in  government,  including  the 
kind  of  education  they  want. 

William  Jennings  Bryan 

Coconut  Grove,  Florida 
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HAT'S  the  sense  of  writing 
about  the  trial?  The  trial,  itself,  has  been  a  trivial  thing  full  of 
humbuggery  and  hypocrisy,  conducted  by  publicity-seeking  lawyers, 
sensation-hungry  correspondents,  a  bewildered  judge,  a  befuddled 
jury,  a  pop-eyed  crowd  that  has  sweatingly  packed  the  little  court- 
room and  for  the  first  time  in  history  has  torn  a  little  American 
town  up  by  the  roots  uncovering  its  every  small  secret  to  a  jeering 
world. 

The  real  drama  in  Dayton  was  the  people,  not  the  trial.  Not  the 
conspicuous  people  who  were  tied  up  with  the  case  one  way  or  an- 
other, nor  the  motley  throng  of  strangers  who  converged  there  for 
one  purpose  or  another,  nor  even  the  unobtrusive  prisoner  at  the  bar 
who  was  early  backed  into  oblivion  by  the  overpowering  importance 
of  his  counsel.  Not  any  of  these  but  the  men  and  women  born  there, 
raised  there,  living  there  or  thereabouts. 

They  were  the  real  story.  The  more  you  saw  of  them,  the  further 
you  dug  below  the  surface,  the  stronger  grew  the  realization  of  the 
depth  and  extent  to  which  religion  holds  them.  Religion  —  real  re- 
ligion, basic  Bible  religion,  is  the  big  thing  in  this  country  —  the 
religion  of  the  camp  meeting,  the  revivals,  prayer  meetings  and  Sun- 
day schools  of  the  evangelical  churches  in  the  little  towns,  and  of 
queer,  violent,  acrobatic  sects,  creeds  and  faiths,  all  based  on  literal 
Bible  beliefs,  in  the  more  isolated  districts.  The  whole  region  is  sat- 
urated with  religion.  Nine-tenths  of  the  people  are  steeped  in  it.  It  is 
their  mode  of  recreation  as  well  as  their  means  of  redemption,  their 
single  emotional  outlet,  the  one  relief  from  the  deadly  drabness  of 

^  From  The  New  Republic,  July  29,  1925.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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a  cut-ofi  existence.  In  that  part  of  the  state  there  are  almost  no  Jews, 
no  CathoHcs  and  no  EpiscopaUans.  There  are  Methodists,  Baptists, 
Disciples  of  Christ,  Presbyterians,  Seventh-day  Adventists,  Holy 
Rollers  and  Holy  Jumpers.  Of  course  in  the  small  towns,  and  even 
in  the  mountains,  where  the  isolation  and  illiteracy  are  almost  com- 
plete, there  are  plenty  of  exceptions;  but  it  is  the  literal  fact  that  so 
far  as  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  are  concerned  a  religion,  the 
rigidity  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate,  absorbs  all  the  thought 
they  have  aside  from  their  work. 

In  Dayton  —  and  Dayton  is  exactly  like  thousands  of  other  places 
of  its  size  —  religion  takes  the  place  of  golf,  bridge,  music,  art,  liter- 
ature, theaters,  dancing,  tennis,  clubs.  It  is  the  fundamental  com- 
munal factor.  Of  the  two  thousand  Dayton  people  not  more  than 
fifty  are  without  some  touch  or  association  with  one  or  the  other 
of  the  nine  evangelical  churches.  That  proportion  prevails  in  all  the 
towns  of  Tennessee,  in  all  that  section  of  the  country.  It  is  not  the 
life  of  the  cities  and  it  is  not  the  life  of  the  South  but  it  is  the  life  of 
the  small  towns,  the  countrysides  and  mountain  districts  not  only  in 
Tennessee  but  in  Ohio,  Utah,  Georgia,  Colorado,  Iowa,  in  every 
state  where  people  live  in  relative  isolation. 

For  those  in  these  places,  take  religion  away  and  the  desolation 
and  distress  would  be  pitiable  to  contemplate.  Of  course  they  take 
their  religion  in  different  ways,  with  different  degrees  of  intensity, 
varying  all  the  way  from  the  lurid  fanaticism  of  the  hills  where 
some  twenty  thousand  Holy  Rollers  regularly  gather  at  night  under 
the  torch-lit  trees,  driving  themselves  into  dreadful  convulsions 
through  the  unconscious  practice  of  group  hypnotism  evoked  by 
the  weird  writhings  of  their  bodies  and  the  wild  rhythm  of  their 
chants  and  gestures,  to  the  decent  dignity  of  the  better  type  of  Dayton 
citizen  who  makes  no  public  show  of  his  religion,  does  not  rant  on 
the  streets  nor  argue  with  those  who  do  not  think  as  he  does. 

But  deep  down  in  his  system  he  has  it  just  the  same.  It  is  just  as 
fundamental,  although  less  emotional  and  more  restrained  than  that 
of  those  who  live  primitively  scattered  about  the  lonely  hills.  In 
the  Daytons  of  the  country  the  interesting  thing  is  that  when  men 
and  women  of  an  argumentative  mind  meet  it  is  religion,  not  politics, 
about  which  they  argue.  They  know  no  politics.  Even  the  homely 
virtues  of  the  impeccable  Mr.  Coolidge  leave  them  cold.  With  those 
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who  read  the  metropolitan  newspapers  and  go  to  the  movies  he  is  of 
course  popular.  But  in  the  main  they  are  not  stirred  by  him  or  by 
any  other  political  figure  or  by  any  political  fact  or  issue. 

When  they  argue  about  religion  it  is  not  whether  the  teachings 
of  the  Bible  are  right  or  wrong.  They  differ  only  upon  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures.  They  will  dispute  for  hours  as  to  whether  it  is  bet- 
ter to  say  that  Christ  died  to  save  sinners  or  that  Christ  lived  to  save 
sinners,  whether  regeneration,  as  the  word  is  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, means  the  same  as  redemption,  whether  the  Parables  indi- 
cated one  thing  or  another,  whether  St.  Paul  said  this  or  St.  John 
said  that. 

One  night  in  Dayton  I  drove  out  two  miles  to  a  beautiful  grove  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  where  a  hundred  Holy  Rollers  for  three 
hours  prayed  and  sang  violently  until  many  of  them  were  lying  on 
the  ground  in  a  horrible  state  of  physical  exhaustion  and  mental  col- 
lapse. When  I  got  back  to  the  town  an  evangelist  meeting  in  the 
courthouse  square  was  just  ended.  Instead  of  dispersing  and  going 
home,  the  well-behaved  and  mostly  well-dressed  crowd  split  up  into 
groups  and  debated  various  points  of  Biblical  interpretation  until 
long  after  midnight.  This  was  not  an  unusual  meeting,  it  was  a 
typical  one;  it  was  not  due  to  the  trial,  it  was  the  habit  of  the  people, 
not  only  in  Dayton  but  in  ten  thousand  other  Daytons. 

To  think  seriously  of  convincing  these  people  —  either  the  rela- 
tively educated  and  intelligent  church  members  of  the  Daytons,  or 
the  rougher  and  largely  illiterate  folks  in  the  hills  —  of  the  soundness 
of  the  evolutionary  theory  as  opposed  to  the  Bible,  is  fantastic,  futile, 
foolish.  Scientific  facts  that  clash  with  the  Bible  are  to  them  mere 
ammunition  for  the  Devil  in  his  war  against  God.  They  not  only 
cannot  be  convinced:  they  cannot  be  weakened.  Evolutionary  evi- 
dence serves  to  strengthen  their  belief,  not  dilute  it.  They  see  in  it 
solely  Satanic  guile  working  through  misguided  or  wicked  men. 
They  had  rather  —  they  say  they  had  rather  in  pulpit  and  in  private 
talk  —  that  their  children  should  never  learn  the  alphabet  at  all 
than  be  taught  that  a  single  word  in  the  Bible  is  to  be  doubted. 

If  during  the  trial  a  bolt  of  lightning  from  the  sky  had  singled 
out  Mr.  Darrow  for  slaughter  few  would  have  been  surprised.  Many 
actually  expected  it.  On  the  other  hand,  to  thousands  in  this  section 
it  would  have  come  as  no  surprise  if  Mr.  Bryan,  having  gloriously 
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defeated  die  forces  of  unrighteousness,  were  to  be  visited  by  an  angel 
of  the  Lord  who  would  whisk  the  old  gentleman  off  to  Heaven  in 
a  chariot  of  fire. 


JOSEPH  WOOD  KRUTCH 


DarroAV  vs.  Bryan' 


Wh 


'HEN  on  the  fourth  day  after 
the  opening  of  the  famous  trial  at  Dayton  Clarence  Darrow  arose 
with  the  characteristic  hitch  of  his  shoulders  and  began  his  first  elec- 
trical speech,  a  tremor  went  through  the  assembled  army  of  news- 
papermen as  they  awoke  with  a  start  from  the  spell  which  Dayton 
had  cast  upon  them.  So  calm  was  the  confidence  of  the  little  town, 
so  indisputably  real  were  the  proceedings  which  had  seemed  at  a 
little  distance  utterly  preposterous  that  one  was  on  the  point  of  taking 
the  trial  with  a  certain  seriousness  not  merely  as  a  social  phenomenon, 
but  as  a  discussion  of  a  real  question.  One  was  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  point  where  one  could  hear  without  amazement  the  opinion 
of  a  man  who  saw  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  proposal  to  scrap 
all  the  geological  and  biological  science  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years  in  favor  of  the  picturesque  myth  of  Genesis.  Here  was  a  court 
duly  convened  to  pass  judgment  upon  a  crime  which  had  arisen  out 
of  a  law  duly  passed  by  the  legislature  of  a  sovereign  State;  here, 
arranged  in  order,  were  the  opposing  counsel;  and  here,  strangest 
of  all,  was  a  grave  judge,  clothed  in  the  majesty  of  the  law,  who  was 
known  to  all  as  a  staunch  supporter  of  those  to  whom  Tennessee's 
fantastic  statute  seemed  sound  common  sense.  Either  all  the  visible 
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world  or  oneself  had  obviously  gone  mad  and  one  was  not  sure  it 
was  not  oneself. 

Nor  had  there  been  up  to  that  moment  a  single  incident  to  break 
the  spell.  Dayton  had  received  her  visitors  with  a  slow  and  kindly 
smile  which  seemed  to  say  "Rest  assured,  we  shall  annihilate  you  as 
gently  as  we  can,"  and  in  the  courtroom  the  same  atmosphere  had 
prevailed.  With  that  courteous  drawl  of  the  South,  so  disarming  to 
those  who  do  not  know  with  what  inflexible  obstinacy  it  can  give 
utterance  to  the  blackest  prejudices,  the  judge  had  welcomed  the  vis- 
iting counsel  and  they  had  responded  with  suitable  words.  Securely 
intrenched  behind  reHgion  and  respectability,  the  prosecution  an- 
ticipated no  real  unpleasantness,  for  its  members  had  never  in  their 
lives  heard  any  one  question,  save  in  apologetic  terms,  the  complacent 
combination  of  ignorance  and  superstition  for  which  it  stood.  That 
the  defense  could  be  other  than  defensive  it  never  doubted,  and  it 
seemed  as  though  no  one  would  have  the  courage  to  tell  these  simple 
bigots  where  they  really  stood.  They  were  mild  because  their  authority 
had  never  been  questioned,  but  they  had  succeeded  somehow  in  mak- 
ing it  seem  that  to  tell  them  the  truth  about  themselves  would  be  the 
mere  brutality  of  a  boorish  guest. 

Then  on  this  fourth  day  Darrow  arose.  He  began  as  all  before  him 
had  begun,  with  trivial  courtesies.  He  thanked  the  court  for  bestow- 
ing upon  him  the  title  Colonel;  the  judge,  with  a  twinkle  of  good 
fellowship  in  his  eye,  bade  him  "take  it  back  to  Chicago,"  and  the 
vicious  circle  of  empty  courtesies  seemed  once  more  to  have  estab- 
lished itself  when,  with  a  transition  too  quick  to  be  noticed,  Darrow 
was  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  an  impassioned  oration,  shaking  his 
finger  in  the  face  of  the  astonished  judge  and  denouncing  in  angry, 
rage-stirring  words  the  intolerance,  bigotry,  and  arrogance  of  that 
community  of  which  the  judge  himself  was  known  to  be  a  typical 
member.  Upon  the  face  of  the  latter  was  written  shocked  amazement, 
and  the  correspondents  rubbed  their  ears  to  be  sure  that  they  heard 
aright,  but  the  spell  was  broken  and  Dayton  heard  for  the  first  time 
the  voice  of  an  enlightened  man  who  was  not  afraid  to  speak  his 
mind. 

In  Tennessee,  as  I  said  in  a  previous  article,  intellectual  courage  is 
almost  dead.  Whatever  is  done  in  the  name  of  patriotism  or  religion 
may  consider  itself  as  exempt  from  any  but  the  most  respectful  criti- 
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cism,  and  anything  like  a  vigorous  liberal  opinion  seemed  as  unreal 
and  remote  to  Dayton  as  the  Daytonian  psychology  seems  to  a  man 
who  has  spent  his  life  in  intellectual  society.  Even  the  State  University 
had  given  the  acquiescence  of  silence,  but  here,  come  from  afar,  was 
a  man  who  dared  to  do  what  no  Tennesseean  had  done  —  hold  up  a 
mirror  that  she  might  see  herself  as  the  world  saw  her  —  and  the 
effect  was  electrical.  That  Dayton  was  converted  I  should  be  far 
from  maintaining,  but  she  recognized  courage  and  she  respected  it. 
For  the  first  time  the  insolence  of  ignorance  was  shaken  because  for 
the  first  time  it  was  questioned. 

What  Darrow's  speech  would  look  like  in  cold  print  I  do  not  know, 
but  there  was  unquestionable  greatness  both  in  the  passion  with 
which  it  was  uttered  and  in  the  calculation  of  the  moment  for  utter- 
ance; and  when  he  concluded  with  the  solemn  warning  that  "with 
flying  banners  and  beating  drums  we  are  marching  backward  to  the 
glorious  age  of  the  sixteenth  century  when  bigots  lighted  faggots 
to  burn  the  men  who  dared  to  bring  any  intelligence  and  enlighten- 
ment and  culture  to  the  human  mind"  even  Dayton  stopped  to  think. 
However  much  or  little  it  may  have  directly  accomplished,  it  gave 
to  Tennessee  an  invaluable  example  of  the  only  possible  way  in 
which  she  can  fight  the  bigotry  which  is  drawing  her  back  into 
barbarism. 

Many  a  time  during  the  course  of  that  eloquent  tirade  and  many 
a  time  during  the  next  few  days  when  Darrow,  Neal,  Hays,  or 
Malone  rose  for  a  few  seconds  to  voice  some  legal  objection  in  terms 
which  implied  unmistakably  their  contempt  for  this  court  in  which 
no  fairness  could  be  expected,  the  eyes  of  the  crowd  turned  toward 
the  peerless  leader  from  whom  it  confidently  awaited  vindication 
and  triumph.  Though  for  several  days  Mr.  Bryan  continued  un- 
broken the  silence  which  he  had  maintained,  the  increasing  speed 
of  the  fan  which  he  used  and  the  tightening  of  the  lines  about  his 
mouth  showed  that  not  a  few  of  the  arrows  were  reaching  home  and 
that  he  was  stung  to  the  heart  by  these  men  who  refused  to  respect 
the  bogus  claims  to  learning  and  liberality  by  which  he  set  so  much 
store  and  treated  him  as  the  fraud  which  he  is.  Finally  he  could 
stand  it  no  longer.  He  got  up  to  say  merely  that  in  due  time  he  would 
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answer,  and  the  applause  which  greeted  this  announcement  showed 
clearly  how  fully  his  audience  expected  him  to  keep  his  word. 

At  last  the  moment  came  and  he  arose  to  make  his  plea  for  the 
exclusion  of  all  testimony  from  either  scientists  or  theologians.  He 
began  with  the  now  famous  references  to  his  long  list  of  honorary 
degrees,  but  he  must  have  been  subconsciously  aware  of  the  fact  that 
though  any  college  can  grant  honorary  degrees  it  is  beyond  human 
power  to  confer  any  honorary  learning,  for  he  soon  turned  to  develop 
his  chief  plea  —  a  plea  for  ignorance  as  uncorrupted  as  possible  by 
any  knowledge.  There  is,  he  said,  no  such  thing  as  a  Bible  expert; 
learning  is  useless  and  only  faith  can  count.  The  opinion  of  a  bush- 
man  just  converted  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  scholar  who  has  devoted 
a  lifetime  to  the  study  of  the  text.  Even  the  most  ignorant  man  in  all 
the  throng  was,  I  believe,  a  little  ashamed,  and  all  eyes  turned  to 
Dudley  Malone,  who  had  been  chosen  to  answer  him  of  the  silver 
tongue. 

Of  Malone's  speech  I  have  no  space  to  give  an  account  but  it  was, 
like  the  speech  of  Darrow,  undoubtedly  great  when  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  drama  which  the  defense  was  staging.  With  all  the  vocal 
art  and  the  genuine  passion  for  which  the  occasion  called  it  pleaded 
for  fair  play,  it  stated  the  simple  case  for  light  against  darkness, 
and,  reaching  its  height,  it  taunted  Bryan  in  stinging  words  with  his 
cowardice  in  declaring  before  the  world  that  the  trial  at  Dayton  was 
a  duel  to  death  between  science  and  religion  and  then  refusing  to 
fight  the  contest  which  he  himself  had  so  loudly  proclaimed.  Nor 
was  there  the  slightest  doubt  who,  for  the  moment,  had  won.  A  dor- 
mant sense  of  fair  play  had  turned  even  the  Fundamentalists  for  an 
instant  against  their  leader,  and  the  applause  which  broke  forth, 
twice  as  great  in  volume  and  duration  as  that  which  had  greeted 
Mr.  Bryan,  showed  conclusively  that  in  this  particular  duel  Mr. 
Bryan  had  lost  even  in  the  midst  of  his  own  camp.  It  seemed  almost 
true  that,  as  Mr.  Mencken,  seated  behind  me,  excitedly  exclaimed, 
"Tennessee  needs  only  fifteen  minutes  of  free  speech  to  become 
civilized." 

For  a  moment  one  was  almost  sorry  for  the  great  leader  who  had 
fallen  so  low.  Driven  from  politics  and  journalism  because  of  obvious 
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intellectual  incompetence,  become  ballyhoo  for  boom-town  real 
estate  in  his  search  for  lucrative  employment,  and  forced  into  religion 
as  the  only  quasi-intellectual  field  in  which  mental  backwardness 
and  complete  insensibility  to  ideas  can  be  used  as  an  advantage,  he 
already  knows  that  he  is  compelled  to  seek  in  the  most  remote  rural 
regions  for  the  applause  so  necessary  to  his  contentment.  Yet  even  in 
Dayton,  as  choice  a  stronghold  of  ignorance  and  bigotry  as  one  could 
hope  to  find,  he  goes  down  in  defeat  in  the  only  contest  where  he  has 
met  his  antagonists  face  to  face.  For  a  moment,  as  I  said,  one  pities 
him  and  yet  such  pity  is,  of  course,  not  really  called  for.  Even  as  he 
loses  he  wins;  no  argument  and  no  real  victory  are  needed.  The  judge, 
ruling  as  he  knows  he  was  expected  to  rule,  debars  from  the  jury  the 
only  testimony  which  is  really  pertinent  to  the  case,  denies  to  the 
defense  the  only  plea  which  they  would  desire  to  make,  and  the  trial 
at  Dayton  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  over  at  a  time  when  the 
jury  has  not  been  allowed  in  the  courtroom  for  more  than  fifteen 
minutes. 

No  one  knows  what  the  ultimate  result  will  be.  In  a  higher  court 
the  law  may  be  pronounced  unconstitutional  or  the  present  proceed- 
ings declared  a  mistrial,  but  whatever  happens  the  affair  at  Dayton 
has  taught  several  valuable  lessons.  It  has  shown  conclusively  that 
the  danger,  often  referred  to  by  liberals,  of  laws  that  will  reduce  the 
United  States  to  a  bondage  more  complete  than  that  of  the  darkest 
puritan  village  of  colonial  New  England  is  no  fantastic  danger  but 
one  real  and  present;  and  it  has  shown  also  that  the  only  possible  way 
in  which  that  danger  can  be  fought  is  with  a  bitterness  and  vigor 
equal  to  that  of  those  who  provoke  it.  The  mob  is  up;  it  has  tasted 
blood  and  smelled  smoke.  Fair  words  are  useless,  for  with  every 
concession  it  grows  in  strength  and  determination;  and  it  will  not 
do  to  rest  quietly  behind  the  Constitution,  for  the  Constitution  is 
not  an  impregnable  wall.  It  is  subject  to  change  and,  as  Mr.  Darrow 
said  in  a  quotation  from  Bancroft  which  we  may  have  occasion  to 
find  all  too  true,  "It  is  right  to  preserve  freedom  in  constitutions, 
but  when  the  spirit  of  freedom  has  fled  from  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
then  its  matter  is  easily  sacrificed  under  the  law."  So  far  as  Tennessee 
is  concerned  the  only  question  worth  asking  is  "How  many  are  her 
Neals?"  And  so  far  as  the  country  at  large  is  concerned,  "How  many 
are  her  Hayses,  her  Darrows,  and  her  Malones?" 
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X-iDITORIAL  comment  on  the 
Scopes  case  seems  to  indicate  a  complete  misunderstanding  of  the 
purposes  and  strategy  o£  the  defense.  "A  Wandering  Defense"  is  the 
characterization  of  the  New  York  World,  which  presents  the  issue  as 
a  clear  one  —  whether  "the  State  of  Tennessee  may  establish  the 
Bible  of  the  Fundamentalists  as  the  official  standard  of  truth  in  the 
public  schools." 

Mr.  Darrow's  eloquent  argument  on  the  motion  to  quash  the  in- 
dictment showed  that  the  defense  never  misunderstood  the  main 
issue.  This  was  clear  throughout  the  trial  —  from  his  first  claim  that 
the  law  was  unconstitutional  because  it  "makes  the  Bible  the  yard- 
stick" of  every  man's  learning,  to  his  last  shot  at  Mr.  Bryan  in  which 
he  proclaimed  his  purpose  to  prevent  the  educational  system  of  the 
United  States  from  being  throttled  by  ignorance  and  bigotry. 

But  there  was  more  to  the  case  than  that.  We  presented  a  sup- 
posititious law  parallel  in  text,  making  it  a  crime  to  teach,  contrary 
to  the  Bible,  that  the  earth  moved  around  the  sun.  The  difference 
between  the  two  laws  was  that  the  Copernican  theory  is  well  es- 
tablished. The  court,  without  hearing  evidence,  held  the  Tennessee 
law  constitutional  on  its  face.  We  wished  to  show  by  scientific  testi- 
mony that  the  facts  substantiate  the  theory  of  evolution,  and  thus  to 
prove  the  recent  law  as  unreasonable  as  the  supposititious  one.  If 
unreasonable,  the  law  would  not  be  within  the  police  power  of  the 
State.  Thus  the  introduction  of  this  evidence  had  a  sound  legal  basis 
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and  was  pertinent  to  the  issue  involved.  Mr.  Malone's  brilliant  speech 
related  to  this  question.  He  took  Bryan's  slogan  of  a  duel  to  the  death, 
and  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Bryan's  idea  of  a  duel  was  to  strap  his 
adversary  to  a  board  and  threaten  him,  defenseless,  with  a  flaming 
sword.  Why  the  fear  if  the  proofs  of  evolution  are  not  effective  } 

But  this  was  not  all.  If  the  fight  of  liberalism  and  honest  thinking 
is  to  be  won  it  must  have  the  support  of  millions  of  intelligent 
Christians  who  accept  the  Bible  as  a  book  of  morals  and  inspiration 
and  who  thus  find  no  conflict  between  it  and  any  scientific  fact.  They 
were  entitled  to  the  presentation  of  their  point  of  view.  This  led  to 
evidence  of  what  the  Bible  is,  its  history,  meaning,  translation,  applica- 
tion, and  interpretation.  Mr.  Bryan  was  called  as  an  expert  on  the 
Bible.  He  admitted  that  the  earth  was  millions  of  years  old.  He  agreed 
that  no  intelligent  person  would  accept  the  Bible  literally.  Even  from 
Mr.  Bryan  our  case  might  have  been  proved.  And  such  evidence 
would  further  show  that  the  law  was  indefinite  and  therefore  un- 
enforceable; was  unreasonable  and  therefore  unconstitutional. 

It  is  to  this  phase  of  the  defense  that  most  of  the  criticism  is  directed, 
for  it  led  to  the  position  that  evolution  and  the  story  of  creation  in 
the  Bible  are  not  necessarily  inconsistent.  Even  if  the  Bible  and  the 
theory  of  evolution  were  entirely  contradictory  the  law  is  a  bad  one, 
so  why  take  the  position  that  they  can  be  reconciled?  On  their  face 
they  are  utterly  inconsistent.  But  this  assumes  that  all  people  think 
alike.  The  Holy  Rollers  in  the  hills  of  Tennessee  insist  that  the  earth 
is  flat:  "Look  at  it,  brother,  look  at  it."  So  with  the  dissenters  and 
the  Bible:  "Look  at  the  words,  brother,  look  at  the  words."  Church- 
men answer:  "Look  at  the  spirit,  brother,  look  at  the  spirit."  We  felt 
that  there  was  a  real  value,  not  only  because  it  was  sound  law  and  a 
fair  defense  but  likewise  from  a  public  point  of  view,  in  presenting 
the  position  of  millions  of  churchgoers  who  are  defenders  of  science. 
We  made  it  clear  that  as  lawyers  we  expressed  no  opinion  on  this, 
but  that  the  evidence  would  completely  answer  the  bigot's  contention 
that  we  must  choose  between  science  and  religion  or  even  between 
science  and  the  Bible. 

After  all,  if  we  were  to  accomplish  anything  of  real  value  it  was 
important  to  recognize  the  point  of  view  of  the  Fundamentalists. 
They  insisted  that  since  religion  should  not  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools  it  was  unfair  to  teach  a  theory  that  to  them  negatived  religion. 
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To  them  religion  is  the  Bible.  To  them  evolution  is  described  by  the 
statement  o£  Mr.  McKenzie  acting  for,  if  not  speaking  for,  the  State 
of  Tennessee.  "God  threw  a  dish-rag  into  the  sea  and  said  'Now  be 
a  good  boy  and  behave  yourself  and  in  about  six  million  years  I'll 
come  around  and  make  a  man  of  you.' "  These  people  would  admit 
the  importance  of  separating  church  from  state,  but  they  would 
demand  that  while  the  Bible  was  not  to  be  the  "official  standard  of 
truth"  in  the  schools,  neither  was  evolution.  They  feel  that  this  law 
eliminates  both.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the  State  counsel :  "If  I  have 
to  choose  between  education  and  religion,  I'll  choose  religion."  In  the 
words  of  a  preacher  in  the  hills:  "I  thank  God  I  ain't  educated." 
Evidence  which  would  tend  to  show  that  there  is  no  conflict  between 
religion  and  science,  or  even  between  the  Bible,  accepted  as  a  book 
of  morals,  and  science,  would  be  more  effective  in  answering  their 
claims  than  a  mere  contention  that  the  schools  must  be  free  to  teach 
what  these  Fundamentalists  regard  as  irreligion.  And  to  show  the 
unreasonableness  of  the  law  no  evidence  could  have  been  more 
persuasive  to  the  presiding  judge. 

In  other  words,  the  defense,  far  from  having  wandered,  was  based 
upon  three  definite  propositions:  First,  that  the  law  was  unconstitu- 
tional because  it  attempted  to  make  the  Bible  the  test  of  truth;  second, 
that  the  law  was  unconstitutional  because  in  the  light  of  present-day 
knowledge  of  evolution,  to  be  adduced  from  scientists,  it  was  un- 
reasonable; and  third,  that  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Bryan  and  other 
students  of  the  Bible  would  show  not  only  that  there  was  no  in- 
consistency between  an  acceptance  of  the  evolution  of  man  and  of 
the  Bible,  but  would  also  show  that  the  law  was  indefinite  as  well 
as  unreasonable,  because  no  two  persons  understand  the  Bible  alike. 

Many  would  have  presented  the  simple  issue  that  the  law  on  its 
face  violated  constitutional  guaranties.  The  defense  went  further  and 
sought  to  show  that  such  laws  result  in  hate  and  intolerance,  that  they 
are  conceived  in  bigotry  and  born  in  ignorance  —  ignorance  of  the 
Bible,  of  religion,  of  history,  and  of  science. 

Dayton  at  first  was  friendly  but  unresponsive,  then  antagonistic 
and  impervious,  then  tensely  hostile,  then  mildly  interested,  then 
eager.  The  youth  were  triumphant.  They  cheered  Darrow.  Possibly 
no  one's  attitude  was  changed,  except  perhaps  subconsciously,  but 
thought  permeates.  They  greeted  Darrow  as  an  infidel,  found  him 
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an  agnostic,  acclaimed  him  more  sympathetic,  more  tolerant,  more 
kindly,  and  more  Christian  than  the  prosecution.  The  psalm-singing, 
prayer-meeting,  muttering  groups  in  the  courtyard  the  first  days,  sur- 
rounded by  signs  threatening  future  punishment  in  hell  to  un- 
believers, gave  way  to  circles  of  men  earnestly  discussing  the  issues 
in  the  main  streets.  Representative  Butler,  who  introduced  the  bill, 
learned  for  the  first  time  that  there  was  more  than  one  Bible  and 
thought  the  scientific  evidence  would  give  him  a  "right  smart"  educa- 
tion. The  jury  expressed  disappointment  not  to  have  heard  the 
words  of  scientists  which  they  had  feared  would  weaken  their  faith. 
A  Fundamentalist  minister  told  me  they  had  been  terribly  shocked 
when  we  had  objected  to  prayer  in  court,  but  later  had  talked  it  over 
and  had  thought  perhaps  we  were  right,  that  it  wouldn't  have  been 
fair  to  have  had  the  Fundamentalist  minister  of  each  juryman  practi- 
cally suggesting  a  verdict  to  his  parishioner!  Another  minister  asked 
me  to  send  him  a  work  to  which  I  had  referred  —  Andrew  D.  White's 
The  Warfare  of  Science  against  Theology.  The  judge  said  he  would 
receive,  and  I  know  he  will  read,  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species  and 
The  Descent  of  Man.  Robinson's  drugstore  will  contain  a  circulating 
library  of  works  on  evolution,  the  first  one  consisting  of  the  scientific 
evidence  in  the  record  of  this  trial.  The  intelligent  minority  in  the 
State,  heretofore  amused,  is  now  ashamed.  Lav^^ers  of  Tennessee  at 
first  refused  to  be  connected  with  the  case,  then  offered  advice 
sub  rosa,  then  openly  proclaimed  themselves  with  the  defense.  It  is 
possible  that  laws  of  this  kind  will  hereafter  meet  the  opposition  of 
an  aroused  public  opinion.  That  was  not  without  our  purpose.  If  we 
have  succeeded  to  some  extent,  we  feel  we  have  answered  the  criticism 
of  those  who  regard  the  issue  as  a  narrow  one  of  constitutional  law. 

What  the  trial  lacked  in  dignity  it  gained  in  democracy.  The  real 
basic  questions  involved  were  brought  into  the  open.  The  question  is 
not  whether  Howard  Morgan  learned  that  life  had  developed  from 
a  single  cell,  which  information  didn't  "hurt  him  any."  The  question 
is  not  merely  one  of  whether  such  laws  accord  with  American  in- 
stitutions. The  question  is  whether  among  civilized  people  ignorance 
and  intolerance,  even  when  indulged  in  by  the  majority  and  made 
into  law,  should  be  permitted  to  stifle  education. 

That  people  should  derive  light  and  education  from  court  pro- 
ceedings may  be  novel,  but  can  hardly  be  objectionable. 
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O  FAIR-MINDED  person  can 
find  any  fault  with  the  result  of  the  Dayton  trial  from  a  legal  stand- 
point. The  Tennessee  Legislature  had  enacted  a  statute  which  was 
clear  and  explicit.  It  represented  the  decision  of  that  body  for  the 
protection  of  its  youth  against  what  it  considered  a  dangerous  and 
insidious  evil.  In  effect  this  law  said  that  the  teaching  of  evolution 
in  any  of  the  schools  of  the  State  was  forbidden,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  contrary  to  the  statement  of  creation  as  it  appears  in  the  open- 
ing chapters  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Mr.  Scopes  acknowledged  that 
he  had  violated  the  law,  as  did  also  witnesses;  he  was  found  guilty 
and  sentenced  accordingly.  That  ended  the  case,  and  Judge  and 
jury  deserve  the  highest  praise  for  doing  their  duty,  despite  all  con- 
tention and  opposition. 

What  will  go  down  in  history  as  the  Dayton  trial  awakened  in- 
tense interest  all  over  the  world,  because  of  the  effort  made  by  the 
counsel  for  the  defense  to  introduce  expert  testimony  to  prove  the 
theory  of  evolution,  against  which  the  statute  had  been  framed,  and 
the  world  looked  on,  wondering,  mystified  and  troubled.  The  Court 
and  jury,  the  District  Attorney  and  counsel  for  the  prosecution  stood 
strong  and  steadfast  in  upholding  the  law  and  in  evident  belief  in 
its  righteousness.  Thus  a  battle  royal  was  joined  by  two  opposing 
factions  —  the  Evolutionists,  represented  by  eminent  counsel,  brought 
from  afar,  and  the  conservatists  or  Fundamentalists,  representing 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  which  stood  out  bravely  against  evolution 
and  for  the  truths  of  the  Bible. 

It  was  a  picturesque  scene  down  there  in  the  South  country,  with 
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its  naivete  and  Southern  courtesy  and  high  coloring  and  well-nigh 
tropical  heat  and  flashing  fire.  But,  essentially,  it  was  not  a  new 
issue,  but  the  same  that  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  has  been  go- 
ing on  between  science  and  religion,  the  same  old  contention  under 
various  names,  between  Christianity  and  higher  criticism  or  rational- 
ism or  more  recently  and  in  popular  phrase,  "modernism." 

It  was  significant  o£  the  attitude  of  the  apostles  of  evolution  in 
that  they  had  grown  bolder  in  their  attack.  Time  was  when  they 
spoke  softly  and  almost  whispered  their  doubts  and  new  theories; 
now  they  spoke  in  clarion  tones.  It  was  significant  that  in  a  land 
founded  by  Christian  and  devout  ancestors  their  children  stood  up 
boldly  denouncing  their  fathers'  faith  in  the  account  of  creation  as 
contained  in  Genesis,  and  asserting  that  man  descended  from  lower 
animals,  which  was  based  upon  an  unproved  hypothesis.  The  attitude 
and  animus  of  these  Evolutionists  was  significant.  They  were,  as 
they  always  are,  autocratic.  They  told  the  Court  it  was  ignorant. 
In  fact,  they  declared  that  they  had  all  the  scholarship  and  new 
knowledge  and  that  all  others  were  ignoramuses.  Really,  no  one  likes 
to  be  called  an  ignoramus.  But  what  matters  it.?  Some  one  has  well 
said,  "Calling  names  is  only  slightly  removed  from  making  faces. 
It  means  nothing;  it  counts  for  naught;  it  is  scarcely  a  sign  of 
erudition,  and  is  certainly  coarse,  unworthy  of  gentlemen,  and  lacks 
the  marks  of  culture  and  breadth." 

It  was  significant  that  the  counsel  for  the  defense  admitted  that 
their  discoveries  in  evolution  were  progressive  and  constantly  under- 
going changes.  Faced  with  the  fact  that  the  findings  of  Darwin  and 
Huxley  had  not  stood  the  acid  test,  one  of  the  eminent  counsel  ex- 
claimed, "That  was  seventy-five  years  ago;  ought  we  not  to  make 
progress  in  seventy-five  years?"  And  the  listener  thought  how  blessed 
that  some  things,  after  all,  are  static  —  the  love  of  God,  the  Eternal 
Christ,  the  way  of  life  and  the  revealing  Book,  that  have  not  changed 
through  all  the  long  centuries.  It  seems  significant  that  with  the 
new  knowledge  claimed  by  these  Evolutionists  there  was  no  tender 
missionary  spirit  manifested  nor  any  apparent  desire  to  impart  its 
blessings  to  the  unlearned  and  ignorant,  as  did  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
and  his  disciples  ever  since.  Is  the  explanation  of  this  apparent  short- 
coming defensible  on  the  ground  that  having  outgrown  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Bible,  and  having  revolted  at  the  idea  of  supernatural- 
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ism,  they  were  afraid  to  evangelize  until  evolution  had  reached  its 
final  norm,  if  not  a  static  state? 


Is  Evolution  Guesswor}(? 

Were  there  not  at  Dayton,  as  everywhere  today,  two  contending 
forces?  The  modern  mind  asserts  that  the  Bible  is  composed  largely 
of  myths  and  legends,  is  unscientific  and  requires  faith  for  its  ac- 
ceptance; but  is  not  evolution  as  much  a  matter  of  faith?  In  a  recent 
lecture.  Professor  More,  who  occupies  the  Chair  of  Physics  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  who  is  himself  an  Evolutionist, 
made  the  following  statements  concerning  the  problem  of  evolution : 

The  evolution  of  man  from  lower  animals  is  purely  a  matter  of  guess. 
Life  and  thought  are  the  great  mysteries  of  the  universe  which  can  be 
explained  only  by  themselves.  To  talk  of  the  evolution  of  thought  from 
sea  slime  to  amoeba,  and  from  the  amoeba  to  a  self-conscious,  thinking 
man  means  nothing;  it  is  the  easiest  solution  of  the  thoughtless  mind.  .  .  . 
Biologists  and  social  evolutionists  preach  the  essential  value  of  paleon- 
tology as  a  necessary  foundation  for  their  authority,  but  they  success- 
fully avoid  its  practice,  and  their  interpretation  of  its  law  seems,  at  times, 
rather  weird.  ...  It  is  a  serious  charge  to  make,  but  after  reading  and 
weighing  the  evidence  which  biologists  present  to  prove  that  biological 
and  psychological  phenomena  are  not  irreconcilable  with  physical 
phenomena,  I  can,  after  a  life  spent  in  investigating  the  phenomena  and 
laws  of  physics,  find  no  meaning  in  their  statement. 

This  statement  from  so  eminent  an  authority  has  great  weight. 
As  in  all  the  other  experiences  of  life,  so  even  in  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion, despite  all  statements  to  the  contrary,  faith  is  a  factor.  It  may 
not  be  amiss,  then,  for  me  to  contrast  these  two,  and  I  will  begin 
with  the  one  for  which  the  Fundamentalists  stand,  namely,  Chris- 
tianity, the  blessed  faith  of  our  fathers.  I  say  "our,"  for  even  the 
scientists,  or  very  many  of  them,  have  a  Christian  ancestry. 

Natural  religion  is  the  cry  of  the  human  heart  for  God,  and  is 
instinctive.  I  wonder  at  myself.  I  feel  I  was  not  made  to  die.  I  am 
conscious  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  some  higher  power.  I  am 
afraid.  But  I  long  for  peace.  I  find,  or  some  one  gives  me,  a  book 
called  the  Bible.  I  read  it  and  study  it. 
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In  Genesis  is  the  story  of  the  beautiful  Eden  and  the  sinlessness 
of  our  first  parents.  Then  comes  the  fall,  through  disobedience,  and 
penalty  pronounced,  and  the  driving  forth  from  that  blessed  abode. 
To  this  my  heart  responds.  I  feel  a  sense  of  guilt.  I  say  to  myself: 
"It  seems  like  a  picture  of  me!"  Only  a  little  further  on  and  the 
Book  reveals  the  promised  deliverance.  My  eyes  fall  on  mysterious 
words  concerning  a  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world 
who  shall,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  be  sacrificed  for  sin.  I  read  in 
Leviticus  of  the  offerings  of  lambs  as  sacrifices  and  strive  to  catch 
the  meaning.  Everything  is  prophetic.  The  assurance  that  God  shall 
come  to  earth  to  visit  His  people  is  there.  For  that  I  hope,  and  read 
on  and  on.  Yes,  it  is  there:  God  shall  come  in  human  flesh  to  save 
His  people. 

Then  I  read  in  the  New  Testament  —  the  sweet  story,  always  new 
and  always  old  —  of  the  Incarnation  at  Bethlehem,  when  the  Virgin 
Mother  of  Christ  brought  Him  forth.  I  follow  Him  in  His  ministry 
from  place  to  place  and  see  the  wonders  He  wrought  and  hear  the 
sweet  invitations  He  gave  to  all  weary  and  heavy-laden  ones,  op- 
pressed with  sin,  and  how  He  will  take  it  all  away;  how  He  will 
give,  freely,  eternal  life  to  as  many  as,  in  penitence,  accept  Him. 
Was  ever  love  like  that.?  Stronger  than  the  mightiest  man,  tenderer 
than  a  mother! 

Now  He  is  calling  His  disciples  —  if  He  would  only  call  me! 
There  He  is,  walking  by  the  sea  or  sailing  on  the  lake,  or  healing 
the  demoniac,  or  raising  the  dead.  What  blessed  words  He  speaks 
of  Himself  as  the  Good  Shepherd  who  will  lay  down  His  life  for  the 
people.  If  I  were  only  one  of  His  fold!  Now  He  is  opening  blind  eyes 
and  prison  doors  and  urging  all  to  come  to  Him,  with  wonderful 
words  of  life. 

Then  the  scene  changes.  They  have  arrested  Him!  To  the  trial  hall 
I  follow;  see  Him  condemned.  Out  to  Calvary  I  go  and  behold  Him 
hanging  on  the  cross.  My  mind  goes  back  over  all  that  I  have  read. 
Here  is  the  explanation  of  it  all:  In  the  Divine  purpose,  from  all 
eternity,  the  Lamb  was  slain.  "He  was  wounded  for  my  trans- 
gressions, bruised  for  my  iniquity."  "He  was  led  as  a  Lamb  to  the 
slaughter."  For  me,  for  me,  for  my  sins!  Oh,  He  seems  to  be  call- 
ing me,  poor  me,  with  all  my  sins!  Let  me  stand  with  repentant 
Peter,  or  beside  the  Magdalene,  and  cry,  "My  Lord  and  my  God,. 
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take  me  and  wash  me  in  Thy  precious  blood."  Surely,  as  the  Word 
of  God  is  true  in  all  its  precious  promises,  I  am  accepted,  I  am  saved 
—  saved  by  the  Blood  of  the  Crucified  One,  v^^ho  was  incarnated 
that  He  might  redeem  me. 


Basis  of  Christian  Faith 

But  that  is  not  all.  I  go  to  the  sepulcher  with  the  disciples  and  the 
devoted  women;  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  I  travel  with  two  of 
the  Master's  disciples  to  Emmaus  and  see  my  resurrected  Lord. 
Christianity  is  an  experience  founded  upon  faith  in  a  fact.  He  died 
for  my  sins  and  rose  for  my  justification.  Henceforth  I  live  for  Him 
who  loved  me  and  gave  Himself  for  me.  All  is  changed.  The  joy  in 
my  heart  keeps  me  singing  of  the  "Happy  day  that  fixed  my  choice 
on  Thee,  my  Saviour  and  my  God."  Yonder  at  Bethany,  in  the 
company  of  five  hundred  witnesses,  I  see  Him  ascend  till  the  clouds 
receive  Him  out  of  our  sight,  up  to  the  mansions  in  the  Heavens. 
But  I  am  not  comfortless,  for  He  will  surely  return  to  take  me  unto 
Himself,  and  where  He  is  there  shall  I  be,  forever  and  forever. 
Mine  is  the  blessed  assurance  of  immortality,  for  He  has  said  to 
me,  "Because  I  live,  you  shall  live  also!" 

This  is  the  experience  that  makes  a  Christian.  It  is  an  experience 
that  has  been  repeated  over  and  over  and  over  again  in  all  nations, 
among  all  peoples.  In  my  present  pastorate,  which  has  lasted  over  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years,  this  is  the  Gospel  which  has  brought 
peace  to  troubled  hearts  and  salvation  to  souls  innumerable.  This  is 
the  very  genius  of  Christianity  itself.  This  is  the  outstanding  wonder 
and  miracle  of  the  ages:  redemption  through  the  Blood  of  Christ, 
lovingly  and  freely  shed  at  Calvary  and  embraced  by  faith  alone. 
The  unanswerable  argument  or  proof  of  Christianity  is  found  in  the 
experience  of  the  believer  and  in  the  transformed  life.  Drunkards, 
given  up  as  hopeless,  hearing  the  voice  of  Jesus  calling,  have  wit- 
nessed to  a  saving  power  by  lives  so  thoroughly  transformed  that 
no  other  reasonable  explanation  can  be  given  than  the  mystery  of 
regeneration.  Historically,  one  must  accept  the  mystery  of  the  power 
of  Christ  in  transforming  lives,  or  explain  it  some  other  way. 
Against  all  the  thousand  guesses  and  insufficiency  of  the  theory 
of  evolution  —  with  none  but  a  pantheistic  god,  if  any  —  the  Blessed 
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Christ  stands  out  in  bold  relief.  Materialism,  with  its  unproven  hy- 
potheses, hopes  and  fears  —  and  against  it  the  exuberant  certitude 
of  faith. 

During  all  these  years  of  my  ministry  in  this  great  city,  I  have 
found  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  men; 
I  have  preached  no  other  Gospel;  I  have  wanted  no  other  Gospel; 
I  know  no  other  Gospel.  Close  contact  with  thousands  of  people, 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  strong  and  weak,  happy  and  miserable, 
downtrodden  and  outcast,  sick  and  dying:  there  has  been  in  every 
case  a  sovereign  remedy,  as  the  old,  old  story  is  proclaimed. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  sadly  marked  by  irreverence.  The  holy 
things  of  God  are  subjected  to  acid  tests  of  arrant  criticism.  The 
failure  of  faith  is  largely  and  naturally  a  result  of  handling  lightly 
the  holy  things  of  God.  Christianity  is  an  adventure  on  the  part 
of  the  suppliant,  but  there  is  a  sure  reward  for  all  that  cast  them- 
selves upon  the  love  of  God.  Whosoever  cometh  unto  Him  He  will 
in  no  wise  cast  out.  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  supernaturalism. 
It  could  not  be  otherwise.  God  is  infinite;  we  are  finite.  Salvation  by 
faith  has  been  the  ringing  cry  through  all  the  ages.  It  brought 
back  the  historic  Church  in  the  great  Reformation.  Is  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ  sufficient  for  the  soul's  salvation?  Summon  the  wit- 
nesses. Let  them  tell  their  stories.  They  are  innumerable  and  like 
the  sand  upon  the  seashore  in  number.  I  could  tell  you  a  thousand 
stories  of  miracles,  of  transformations  as  marvelous  and  super- 
natural as  the  Virgin  Birth. 

I  knew  a  woman  of  rare  refinement,  very  highly  educated,  brought 
up  in  a  Christian  home  with  exceptional  advantages.  She  had  im- 
bibed the  spirit  of  higher  criticism  and  rationalistic  philosophy  and 
drifted  into  the  school  of  theosophy,  in  which  she  became  a  leader, 
and  the  books  she  wrote  made  her  famous.  She  watched  the  build- 
ing of  the  church  I  serve  with  interest  in  its  architecture  and  prog- 
ress. When  it  was  finished  she  attended  the  first  service,  although 
she  had  declared  that  she  would  never  again  enter  a  Christian 
church.  She  came  and  came  again.  Later  she  sought  an  interview 
with  me  and  expressed  a  longing  to  come  back  into  the  faith  of 
her  fathers.  We  talked,  but  did  not  argue,  and  still  she  could  not 
find  the  light.  The  following  summer  she  came  down  from  her 
country  home  and  told  me  of  the  joy  that  had  filled  her  heart  when 
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she  had  struggled  all  one  night  in  earnest  prayer,  like  Jacob  of  old, 
until  the  light  broke  in  upon  her  soul.  The  conquest  was  complete. 
About  a  year  later  I  was  called  to  see  her  in  the  early  morning.  I 
shall  never  forget  that  interview.  She  had  been  stricken  and  the 
doctors  prophesied  that  she  would  pass  away  before  the  night  came. 
Struggling  for  breath  and  with  a  face  radiant  with  rapture,  she 
said : 

Oh,  how  different  it  all  is  now!  I  had  always  feared  death,  but  now 
I  have  found  Jesus  and  am  going  home  to  the  joys  that  He  has  in  store 
for  them  that  trust  Him.  Oh,  go  on  telling  the  story  of  salvation  through 
the  Blood  of  Jesus.  Do  not  argue.  And  other  doubting  ones  will  be 
brought,  as  I  have  been,  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross. 


Hallucination  or  Dream? 

It  was  a  cold  Winter's  night  in  a  rude  tenement.  A  poor  Magdalene 
in  poverty  and  in  want  was  dying.  There  was  no  one  with  her  to 
dispel  her  loneliness;  no  one  to  give  her  comfort.  Her  mind  went 
back  to  her  childhood  days.  She  remembered  the  old  home,  the 
associates  of  her  gay  girlhood,  the  church  from  whose  pulpit  she 
had  heard  the  wonderful  words  of  life.  In  that  supreme  hour,  she 
turned  her  face  toward  the  wall  and  said:  "Oh,  Jesus  Saviour,  be 
merciful  to  me.  As  Thou  didst  receive  and  bless  lost  ones  during  Thy 
life,  receive  me  and  wash  me  from  my  sins  and  give  me  peace."  And 
so  she  passed  away  in  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  Was  it  a  hallucination  or 
a  dream.?  Who  will  doubt  that  out  from  that  wretched  hovel  she 
was  borne  on  high  and  that  the  bells  of  Heaven  rang  in  major 
chorus  that  the  wanderer  had  been  rescued  and  was  saved.? 

Such  wonders  of  grace  are  being  performed  every  day.  The  Gospel 
of  Christ  is  not  losing  its  power. 

Nineteen  centuries  ago  a  lowly  carpenter  of  Nazareth  came  into 
notice  as  a  great  teacher.  In  His  earthly  life.  He  never  left  that  little 
despised  country  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean,  except 
once,  when,  weary.  He  crossed  over  and  rested  in  Tyre.  And  yet  He 
had  learning  that  surprised  and  confounded  all  the  doctors  of  the 
law.  He  declared  that  He  had  come  to  fulfill  the  Old  Testament 
prophecy  and  was  none  other  than  the  Eternal  Son  of  God.  He 
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gathered  a  little  band  of  illiterate  fishermen  about  him,  and  to  them 
He  gave  the  earthly  work  of  carrying  forward  a  kingdom  which 
should  eventually  cover  the  earth.  His  teachings  were  unique  and 
entirely  unlike  anything  that  the  world  had  ever  heard  before.  The 
kingdom  which  He  would  set  up  was  to  be  a  kingdom  of  righteous- 
ness and  peace,  accessible  to  rich  and  poor  alike.  His  teachings  con- 
cerning virtue  and  morality  surpass  all  other  religions.  It  offers 
no  freedom  from  earthly  suffering  and  hardship.  It  holds  out  be- 
fore the  sinner  a  life  of  self-sacrifice  and  fidelity  even  unto  death. 
It  gives  peace  of  conscience  and  a  quickening  of  every  holy  impulse, 
and  an  assurance  in  the  world  to  come  of  a  crown  of  righteousness. 

After  He  had  gone,  His  disciples  went  forth  to  conquer  the  world 
in  His  name.  Rome,  with  its  love  of  power,  was  conquered.  Greece 
was  drawn  away  from  her  idols  and  worshipped  the  name  of  Jesus. 
In  Occident  and  Orient  alike  it  went  conquering  and  to  conquer. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  those  who  are  troubled  with  doubts 
and  who  would  see  the  wonders  of  Christianity  to  look  into  the 
miracle  of  Missions,  which  is  one  of  the  great  proofs  of  Christianity, 
outside  of  the  Word  of  God  itself.  In  lands  remote,  in  islands  of  the 
sea,  among  savage  tribes  and  those  embruted  and  given  over  to  the 
foulest  forms  of  sin,  the  simple  telling  of  the  story  of  the  love  of 
Christ  and  of  His  power  to  save  has  drawn  men  and  nations  as 
trophies  of  His  Grace.  From  a  little  handful  of  ignorant  men, 
by  no  magic  of  oratory  or  argument,  this  missionary  Church  has 
grown  and  grown  until  today  on  earth  there  are  535,000,000  souls  who 
at  the  name  of  Jesus  bow  the  knee  and  confess  that  He  is  Lord 
and  Master. 

Three  great  religions  have  been  and  are  in  competition  with  one 
another  —  Buddhism,  Mohammedanism  and  Christianity.  The  first 
of  these  is  localized  and  has  never  extended  far  its  domain.  Mo- 
hammedanism, with  its  flashing  sword,  went  further  because  of  its 
declaration,  "Your  God  is  one  God."  Monotheism  always  conquers 
polytheism.  In  contrast  with  these  there  stands  Christianity,  which 
today  encircles  the  globe.  And  the  wonder  is  still  going  on.  What 
has  been  will  be  and  yet  more  abundantly.  Souls  are  troubled  be- 
cause of  the  attacks  that  are  being  made  upon  the  faith  of  our 
fathers  by  clever,  ingenious  and  mystifying  onslaughts.  Let  us  hear 
the  words  of  Christ,  "Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled,  believe  in 
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God,  believe  also  in  Me."  Our  rationalistic  friends,  vaunting  them- 
selves as  progressive,  find  fault  with  our  faith  as  static.  Thank  God 
it  is!  The  love  of  God,  the  scheme  of  redemption,  the  moral  uplift 
and  the  good  hope  of  everlasting  life  which  it  offers  and  encourages 
are  static.  "Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled."  Through  the  ages,  at- 
tack after  attack  has  been  made  upon  Christianity.  Every  one  of 
them  has  failed. 


The  Revealing  Boo\ 

Next  to  the  grace  of  God  and  the  gift  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son,  to 
a  sin-stricken  world,  is  the  revealing  Book,  which  is  well  called  the 
Bible,  a  book  made  up  of  sixty-six  parts,  running  over  thousands  of 
years  in  its  production,  written  by  men  of  different  ages  and  in 
different  atmospheres,  and  yet  one  book,  part  fitting  into  part  with 
all  the  exactness  of  some  fine  mechanical  production.  It  is  an  old 
book,  yet  always  new.  It  is  the  most  popular  book  ever  sold.  It  is 
the  book  most  read  —  although,  alas!  too  much  neglected  —  of  all 
the  other  books  in  the  world  besides.  Over  30,000,000  copies  of  the 
Bible  were  put  into  circulation  during  the  last  year.  Into  almost 
every  language  on  earth  the  book  has  been  translated.  All  the  great 
scholars  of  the  world  revere  it;  even  skeptics  admire  it  and  study 
it.  It  is  a  book  of  love's  unfolding  to  a  world  that  is  tempest  tossed 
and  not  comforted;  it  is  the  revelation  of  a  way  of  life  that  soothes 
our  sorrows,  dries  our  tears  and  provides  all  needed  help  for  the  life 
of  struggle  which  is  ours.  And  then  it  tells  us  that  there  is  a  sure 
title  for  every  soul,  who  trusts  and  loves,  to  an  inheritance  in- 
corruptible and  undefiled  in  the  heavens. 

Sitting  in  the  quiet  of  my  study  and  looking  back  upon  my 
ministry,  overwhelmed  with  tender  memories,  I  thank  God  de- 
voutly that  I  have  never  found  a  soul  that  trusted  Jesus  for  his  salva- 
tion who  did  not  feel  that  he  was  accepted  and  did  not  know  the 
peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding.  What  need  has  this 
world  for  another  religion?  Is  not  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  suf- 
ficient? Modernism  and  materialism  have  always  struggled  against 
truth  and  inspiration  and  the  mysteries  of  faith.  "Let  not  your  heart 
be  troubled." 

The   Rev.   Roswell   D.   Hitchcock,   D.D,,   professor   in   Union 
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Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  now  of  sainted  memory,  in  one 
of  his  writings,  said : 

Grace  is  in  the  air  to  regenerate  our  souls.  New  creatures  we  know  we 
ought  to  be.  New  purposes  we  need,  and  a  new  life.  Persuasion  to  virtue 
was  the  task  and  function  of  the  heathen  moralist.  The  offer  of  God's 
regenerating  grace  is  the  task  and  function  of  the  Christian  evangelist. 
And  there  is  that  in  us  which  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  else.  We  know 
what  nature  is;  the  old  man  is  in  us  all,  pointing,  drifting,  dragging 
always  downward  into  sin  and  shame.  Grace,  we  know,  too,  right  well 
is  another  mystery.  We  cannot  make  one  hair  white  or  black.  We  cannot 
add  one  pulse-beat  to  our  allotted  portion.  Still  less  can  we  regenerate 
ourselves.  By  no  direct  volition  can  any  hate  be  changed  to  love  or  any 
love  to  hate.  But  this  world  was  trodden  by  the  feet  of  incarnate  God. 
Its  atmosphere  is  full  of  grace;  and  our  lungs  have  only  to  take  it  in. 
Our  palsied  arms  may  obey  the  voice  that  is  sounding  all  the  time.  Such 
is  our  religion.  Philosophy  may  well  be  proud  of  it.  These  three  doctrines 
of  incarnation,  atonement  and  regeneration  are  all  in  the  line  of  human 
reason  as  seen  in  the  light  of  history;  and  yet  are  infinitely  beyond  all 
human  reason,  as  those  know  best  who  are  best  informed.  Our  religion 
transcends  every  other  religion,  our  philosophy  every  other  philosophy, 
by  all  the  difference  there  is  between  a  line  touching  only  the  clouds  and 
a  line  that  touches  the  heart  of  God.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  human 
instinct.  There  is  no  drowning  this  human  outcry.  What  we  want  is  an 
incarnate,  reconciled  and  regenerating  God  —  such  a  god,  or  none  at  all. 
Christianity,  or  atheism:  which  shall  it  be.?  Civilization  or  barbarism: 
which  shall  it  be? 

Here  are  thoughts  it  would  be  well  for  every  one  to  ponder.  Here 
is  set  forth  the  heart  of  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 

The  so-called  Dayton  trial  was  a  sad  revelation.  The  opposition 
to  the  simple  faith  of  our  fathers  was  brought  out  more  boldly,  per- 
haps, than  ever  before.  But  that  faith  has  always  been  victorious  and 
will  go  on  triumphing  until  all  strife  is  over  and  Christ,  our  crucified 
Redeemer,  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  His  soul  and  shall  be  satisfied. 
Even  now  the  ingathering,  the  homecoming  is  going  on.  There  is 
a  touch  of  sadness  in  the  fact  that  so  soon  after  the  trial  was  ended 
one  valiant  Knight  of  God,  illustrious  defender  of  the  faith,  of  pure 
and  holy  and  devoted  life,  passed  out  and  up  and  into  the  palace  of 
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the  King.  There  was  no  sadness  o£  farewell,  but  assured  victory.  He 
had  fought  a  good  fight  and  had  finished  his  course.  It  seems  as 
though  we  could  almost  hear  the  jubilation  and  the  welcome  that 
was  afforded  him  at  the  gates  of  the  Celestial  City,  "Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant;  enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord."  Ajid  for  the 
present  life,  and  when  all  human  lights  are  failing,  which  shall  we 
choose  —  the  salvation  which  cometh  by  faith  and  makes  us  happier 
here  and  illumines  the  pathway  leading  to  the  gate  beyond,  or  the 
results  of  modernistic  rationalism  and  evolution?  We  have  no  fear 
for  the  cause  of  Christianity,  today  or  tomorrow. 


RUSSELL  D.  OWEN 

Issues  and  Personalities  in 
the  Scopes  Trial' 


Wh 


HEN  two  vitally  opposed 
schools  of  thought  meet  in  conflict  there  is  much  smoke  and  dust  of 
battle,  many  grievous  wounds,  but  seldom  any  advance  toward  a 
reconciliation  of  their  views.  So  it  was  at  Dayton,  the  little  town 
in  the  smiling  Tennessee  Valley,  which  for  two  weeks  was  the 
center  of  the  world's  news  while  John  Thomas  Scopes  was  being 
tried  for  teaching  evolution  in  a  public  school. 

Each  side  withdrew  at  the  end  of  the  struggle  satisfied  that  it  had 
unmasked  the  absurd  pretensions  of  the  other,  but  all  they  did  was 
to  collide  in  what,  because  of  the  limitations  of  present-day  civiliza- 
tion, was  a  bitter  verbal  combat  instead  of  a  massacre.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  faith  of  a  single  Fundamentalist  was  shaken,  or  that  a  be- 
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liever  in  evolution  was  won  over  to  the  acceptance  of  the  literal  in- 
terpretation of  the  Bible.  What  may  happen  in  the  years  to  come, 
with  every  Tennessee  library  swamped  by  demands  for  the  works  of 
Darwin  and  Huxley,  Kellogg  and  Osborn,  is  another  story.  The 
"Chinese  wall"  of  the  literalists  may  crumble  under  the  impulse  of 
human  curiosity. 

The  trial  was  not  merely  to  determine  if  a  school  teacher  should 
or  should  not  teach  evolution.  The  Fundamentalists  were  striving 
with  all  their  might  to  protect  their  children  from  the  blight  of 
modern  thought,  from  agnosticism,  to  protect  their  literal  Bible 
from  the  attacks  of  unbelievers;  while  the  forces  which  rallied 
about  Scopes  were  there  for  the  purpose  of  saving  Tennessee  from 
the  intellectual  disaster,  and  to  use  the  trial  as  a  means  of  awakening 
the  country  to  a  new  sense  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  freedom.  The 
court  was  a  forum,  a  debating  ground  for  these  opposing  groups. 
But  although  the  trial  was  in  one  sense  a  symptom  of  the  age- 
old  struggle  between  rationalism  and  faith,  occurring,  as  it  did,  in 
this  twentieth  century,  with  airplanes  flying  overhead,  with  its  pic- 
turesque setting,  its  vivid  moments,  and  sudden  and  dramatic  end, 
it  was  perhaps  the  most  exciting  of  all  such  meetings  since  they 
were  settled  by  the  sword. 

The  Scopes  trial  happened,  as  most  such  things  do,  largely  by 
accident.  The  people  of  Tennessee  had  not  thought  much  about 
evolution  until  their  attention  was  called  to  it  as  detrimental  to 
the  morals  of  their  children.  It  had  been  taught  for  years  in  the 
State  schools  and  universities.  Nobody  had  found  it  a  dangerous 
doctrine,  because  the  majority  of  the  people  did  not  know  such  a 
theory  existed,  or,  if  they  did,  dismissed  the  idea  that  they  were  de- 
scended from  monkeys  —  the  popular  conception  of  the  theory  — 
with  a  tolerant  smile.  Then  William  Jennings  Bryan  had  a  resolu- 
tion passed  in  the  Florida  Legislature  denouncing  evolution  and 
stirred  up  Kentucky  with  his  talks.  Some  of  the  leading  Funda- 
mentalists of  Tennessee,  pastors  and  Sunday  school  superintendents, 
became  interested  and  found  that  evolution  was  being  taught  to 
the  new  generation  they  were  finding  so  exceedingly  difficult  to 
understand  and  control.  A  revulsion  against  modernism  grew  and 
was  focused  on  the  principle  of  evolution,  which  seemed  to  them 
the  cause  of  all  materialism.  Mr.  Bryan's  speeches  and  pamphlets 
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helped,  although  the  ground  was  already  fertile  for  his  thought. 
On  a  little  farm  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  Dayton,  near 
the  town  of  Fayetteville,  lived  a  tall,  browned,  slow-spoken  and 
pleasant-faced  man  named  Butler  —  John  Washington  Butler.  He 
was  a  Primitive  Baptist,  a  hard-rock  Fundamentalist,  believing  in  the 
literal  Bible.  He  heard  about  evolution,  although  his  schooling  had 
occupied  only  a  few  weeks  of  his  life,  and  read  the  works  of  Darwin 
with  skepticism.  He  ran  for  the  Legislature.  Although  he  was  op- 
posed by  a  better-educated  and  more-practiced  politician,  Butler 
told  the  people  about  evolution  and  on  the  platform  that  he  was 
against  it  because  it  contradicted  the  Bible  he  was  elected  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.  Religion  had  become  a  popular  campaign 
issue,  something  which  many  people  thought  Mr.  Bryan  had  in  mind 
when  he  threatened  to  go  to  the  people  if  defeated  at  Dayton. 


Author  of  the  Law 

There  Is  no  doubt  about  Butler's  sincerity  on  the  question  of  evo- 
lution. Every  one  who  met  Butler  at  Dayton  liked  him.  He  had 
come  in  from  harvesting,  leaving  a  man  to  run  his  tractor,  and  an  un- 
combative  but  sturdy  championship  of  his  ideas  made  him  many 
friends,  even  among  the  iconoclasts.  Butler  felt  that  evolution  was 
menacing  civilization.  He  saw  in  it  only  a  cause  of  agnosticism, 
atheism  and  all  manner  of  materialistic  thought.  So  when  he  found 
himself  in  the  legislative  house  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  bill  —  House 
Bill  185,  which  read  as  follows: 

An  act  prohibiting  the  teaching  of  the  evolution  theory  in  all  the 
universities,  normals  and  all  other  public  schools  of  Tennessee,  which 
are  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  public  school  funds  of  the  State, 
and  to  provide  penalties  for  the  violation  thereof. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  teacher  in  any  of  the  uni- 
versities, normals  and  all  other  public  schools  of  the  State,  which  are 
supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  public  school  funds  of  the  State,  to 
teach  any  theory  which  denies  the  story  of  the  Divine  creation  of  man 
as  taught  in  the  Bible,  and  to  teach  instead  that  man  has  descended  from 
a  lower  form  of  animals. 
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Section  2.  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  any  teacher  found  guilty  of  the 
violation  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  and  not  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense. 

Section  3.  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  this  act  take  effect  from  and 
after  its  passage,  the  public  v^elfare  requiring  it. 

The  bill  went  to  Governor  Peay,  much  to  his  consternation,  and 
after  some  discussion  he  signed  it  and  commented  favorably  upon 
it.  It  did  not  instantly  arouse  interest.  No  Tennessee  paper  printed 
it  on  the  front  page.  Few  people  gave  it  more  than  a  passing  glance 
either  of  amusement  or  approval.  But  down  in  Dayton  there  were 
a  few  souls  stirred  to  rebellion. 

Dayton  is  a  small  town,  the  center  of  a  fruit-growing  section.  It 
has  become  prosperous  with  a  reviving  South.  Its  people  are  pleas- 
antly hospitable,  and  do  not  think  too  deeply  on  abstract  subjects. 
Its  public  meeting  place  is  Robinson's  drugstore,  where  about  the 
fire  in  winter  and  the  soda  fountain  in  summer  the  social  life  of 
the  place  centers.  The  Anti-Evolution  Bill  caused  quite  an  uproar 
there  last  May,  just  at  the  end  of  the  school  term,  and  John  Thomas 
Scopes,  teacher  of  biology,  wearing  his  twenty-four  years  lightly, 
denounced  it  bitterly  as  an  unconstitutional  restriction  upon  freedom 
of  thought  and  teaching.  Asked  if  he  would  be  a  martyr  for  science, 
he  consented,  and  was  arrested.  That  is  how  Dayton  came  to  be  the 
center  of  the  world's  news  for  three  weeks. 

The  real  issue  involved  in  the  bill  became  apparent  with  Scopes's 
arrest,  and  it  was  seen  that  here  was  provided  an  opportunity  to 
thrash  out  those  questions  of  fundamentalism  and  modernism  which 
have  been  plaguing  the  churches  in  recent  years.  Interest  in  the 
case  began  to  spread,  as  it  was  discussed  from  one  end  of  the  United 
States  to  the  other,  and  papers  abroad  began  to  tune  their  ears  to 
this  strange  rumble  out  of  the  New  World.  It  was  the  first  definite 
test  of  strength,  and  when  William  Jennings  Bryan,  the  great  apostle 
of  the  inerrancy  of  the  Gospels,  girded  up  his  loins  and  rushed  to 
the  aid  of  Tennessee,  those  on  the  other  side  rose  to  defend  science. 
The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  became  interested,  and  through 
their  efforts  and  those  of  lawyers  to  whom  they  appealed  Clarence 
Darrow,  whose  agnostic  views  were  the  antithesis  of  Bryan's,  was 
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brought  into  the  case.  Darrow  was  wanted  because  of  his  briUiant 
legal  mind,  his  skill  in  examination  and  his  relentless  fighting; 
ability  in  a  courtroom.  As  his  two  chief  aides  he  had  Dudley  Field' 
Malone,  whose  fiery  oratory  won  even  Dayton,  and  Arthur  Garfield 
Hays,  who  has  gone  to  jail  for  defending  what  he  believed  to  be 
right. 

Bryan's  Arrival 

Bryan  was  the  first  to  arrive  on  the  field.  He  walked  the  streets 
of  Dayton  in  his  shirtsleeves,  wearing  a  pith  helmet;  and  the  people 
gathered  and  worshiped  him  as  the  champion  of  their  faith.  Never 
in  his  greatest  political  days  did  he  receive  such  complete  adulation 
as  from  the  people  of  the  Tennessee  Valley,  and  he  basked  in  it,  ra- 
diating good-fellowship  and  happiness.  Far  different  was  his  de- 
meanor toward  the  end  of  the  trial,  when  he  had  been  racked  by 
the  pitiless  words  of  Darrow,  and  retired,  heartbroken,  to  the  cot- 
tage where  he  died  a  few  days  later. 

It  was  a  simple  town  into  which  Bryan  walked,  but  a  town  ex- 
cited and  transformed  by  the  great  happening  which  had  come  to  it. 
Dayton  was  half  a  street  fair  and  half  a  religious  revival  meeting. 
Hawkers  of  religious  books  had  their  booths  along  the  street  oppo- 
site the  Court  House;  on  the  lawn  where  Bryan  later  underwent 
his  terrible  ordeal  itinerant  singers  of  sad  hymns  sat  under  the  trees; 
speakers  drew  crowds  at  night  under  the  flare  of  lanterns  to  listen 
to  exhortations  against  the  temptations  of  this  world  and  the  reward 
to  come,  while  signs  everywhere  warned  people  to  read  their  Bible 
lest  they  perish.  In  the  daytime  worn  women  in  calico  dresses 
gathered  their  children  about  them,  after  a  long  drive  in  from  hill 
farms,  and  waited  for  a  sight  of  Bryan. 

It  had  an  effect  almost  of  exaltation  upon  the  Commoner.  Here 
was  unaffected  and  whole-hearted  support  of  his  views.  He  ex- 
panded under  it,  and  when,  in  his  first  speech  at  the  little  hotel  the 
night  of  his  arrival,  he  stretched  out  his  arms  as  if  to  gather  them  to 
him  and  spoke  to  them  in  the  persuasive  tone  which  he  knew  so 
well  how  to  adopt,  they  were  moved  so  that  they  spoke  of  him  the 
next  day  in  hushed  voices.  It  was  in  that  speech  that  Bryan  announced 
what  many  took  to  be  his  plan  to  make  a  national  campaign  upon  a 
religious  issue,  for  he  said  that  if  defeated  in  the  courts  he  would  ap- 
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peal  to  the  people,  and  that  Constitutions  were  made  by  the  people 
and  could  be  amended  by  them.  I£  he  had  not  died  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  would  have  done  his  best  to  carry  out  his  expressed  inten- 
tion. 

From  the  very  first  session  of  the  trial  it  became  evident  that  the 
fate  of  John  Thomas  Scopes  v^^as  the  most  unimportant  issue  in- 
volved. Even  the  question  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  law 
became  relatively  insignificant.  What  each  side  was  there  to  argue 
was  the  momentous  topic:  "Is  the  Bible  true?"  And  so  deeply  did 
this  inquiry  touch  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  on  both  sides  that 
the  necessity  for  Bryan's  fervent  words  and  Darrow's  scorching  logic 
became  obvious.  In  all  the  nine  days  of  the  trial,  which  began  on 
July  10,  there  were  only  three  hours  of  testimony,  all  of  it  for  the 
prosecution.  The  court  room,  packed  to  suffocation  with  men  in 
their  shirtsleeves,  women  in  their  thinnest  dresses,  even  young  girls 
and  boys  who  were  drawn  by  the  greatest  show  ever  offered  for  their 
entertainment,  was  turned  into  a  debating  hall,  where  hour  after 
hour  men  thundered  scornful  and  bitter  words.  Nothing  happened 
according  to  schedule,  and  nobody  could  guess  what  the  next  day 
might  bring  forth. 

The  prosecution  had  three  things  it  wished  to  prove:  That  the 
Bible  was  the  inspired  word  of  God;  that  it  was  to  be  accepted  liter- 
ally; and  that  the  account  of  creation  as  given  in  the  first  and  second 
chapters  of  Genesis  was  the  only  account  which  should  be  believed 
by  Christians.  The  defense  wished  to  show:  That  the  Bible  account  of 
creation  was  allegorical  and  could  be  reconciled  with  the  evolu- 
tionary theory  of  creation;  that  the  Bible  was  not  to  be  taken 
literally  and  was  not  so  accepted  by  many  good  Christians,  some  of 
them  theologians;  and  that  a  belief  in  science  did  not  necessarily 
imply  that  one  must  be  an  agnostic. 

Technically,  of  course,  the  prosecution  was  compelled  to  prove 
only  that  Scopes  taught  a  theory  of  creation  contrary  to  the  Bible, 
and  that  "man  descended  from  a  lower  order  of  animals."  But  all 
Bryan's  eloquence  was  to  be  called  upon  to  hammer  home  the  truth 
of  the  inspired  Word,  and  it  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  him  when 
Darrow  called  him  as  an  expert  on  the  Bible  and  out  of  his  own 
mouth  drew  an  admission  that  the  Bible  need  not  be  taken  literally 
as  to  the  "six  days"  of  creation. 
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Problem   of  the  Defense 

The  defense  had  a  much  more  difficult  problem.  They  were  com- 
pelled to  rely  altogether  upon  expert  testimony  to  show  what  evolu- 
tion is,  and  to  attempt  to  prove  that  the  Bible  is  not  the  revealed 
word  of  God  but  was  written  by  men  who  knew  nothing  of  science 
and  were  therefore  extremely  liable  to  error.'  That  it  was  a  great 
book,  a  book  which  had  brought  consolation  and  happiness  to  mil- 
lions, a  book  in  which  many  of  their  own  scientific  witnesses  be- 
lieved, they  were  willing  to  grant,  but  not  that  it  was  or  could  be 
a  textbook  of  science.  It  was  this  problem  of  the  defense  which 
governed  the  whole  course  of  the  trial,  for  as  soon  as  Darrow  saw 
that  Bryan  and  Attorney  General  Tom  Stewart  would  fight  the  ad- 
mission of  scientific  testimony  he  tried  to  force  an  argument  on  this 
question  and  adopted  the  policy  of  fighting  desperately  for  every 
possible  point.  It  was  because  of  this  that  he  made  his  great  speech 
on  the  motion  to  quash  the  indictment. 

Darrow  rose  to  new  heights  in  his  defense  of  Scopes.  Always  a 
brilliant  criminal  lawyer,  perhaps  the  most  famous  in  the  country, 
Darrow  used  every  resource  of  his  versatile  nature.  He  proudly  ad- 
mitted he  was  an  agnostic  when  that  was  hurled  in  his  face  as  an 
epithet  by  Attorney  General  Stewart,  and  with  his  long  arms  folded 
about  him,  his  gaunt  shoulders  hunched  up  about  his  ears,  his  eyes 
flashing  indignation,  he  damned  Tennessee's  anti-evolution  law  as 
"the  most  brazen  and  bold  attempt  to  destroy  liberty  as  was  ever 
seen  since  the  Middle  Ages."  He  saw  early  in  the  trial  that  there 
would  be  no  opportunity  to  outline  the  case  for  evolution  and 
against  the  Bible  that  he  had  hoped  for,  and  although  he  never  ceased 
to  press  for  a  possible  decision  favorable  to  his  cause,  he  and  his 
associates  directed  most  of  their  efforts  to  getting  before  the  coun- 
try, by  methods  never  seen  before  in  a  court,  the  arguments  they 
had  hoped  to  produce  from  witnesses. 

Up  to  a  certain  point  their  challenge  was  accepted  by  Attorney 
General  Stewart,  a  brilliant  young  lawyer  with  an  eloquence  which 
he  whipped  to  a  startlingly  effective  use  in  replying  to  Darrow. 
"I  want  to  know,"  Stewart  cried,  his  arms  raised  and  his  voice 
shaken,  "that  beyond  this  world  there  is  happiness  for  me  and  for 
others.  Would  they  have  me  believe  that  I  was  a  worm  and  writhed 
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in  the  dust,  and  that  I  will  go  no  further  when  the  breath  has  left 
my  body?"  Against  this  faith  all  the  legal  resources  of  Darrow, 
Malone  and  Hays  were  blunted. 

Judge  John  Raulston,  himself  a  rawboned  mountaineer,  with  the 
sing-song  voice  of  an  evangelist,  whose  talks  were  more  often  like 
prayers  than  court  opinions,  ruled  consistently  with  the  State.  He  is  a 
typical  product  of  the  primitive  hill  life  of  Tennessee,  and  religion 
is  as  much  a  part  of  his  nature  as  the  law.  He  was  born  in  a  little 
place  known  as  the  Fiery  Gizzard,  a  cove  in  the  mountains  near 
Winchester,  and  his  mother  led  him  on  mule  back  over  the  hills 
to  school  and  back  every  day,  and  read  the  Bible  to  him  at  night 
when  he  was  a  boy.  His  forgiveness  of  Darrow,  after  Darrow  had 
defied  him  to  cite  him  in  contempt  and  later  apologized,  was  the 
forgiveness  of  a  minister  in  the  pulpit  to  an  erring  brother.  He  was 
perhaps  the  most  amazing  figure  of  this  extraordinary  case,  part 
priest  and  part  Judge,  who  was  seen  in  the  street  with  a  Bible  under 
his  arm  as  often  as  a  book  of  law. 

All  that  Darrow  and  Hays  could  do  with  their  heated  arguments 
for  the  admission  of  scientific  testimony  was  to  obtain  permission 
to  have  statements  of  what  they  would  have  proved  placed  in  the 
record  for  purposes  of  appeal,  but  they  got  around  this  obstacle  to 
some  extent  by  having  the  statements  prepared  over  the  week  end 
and  gave  them  to  the  newspapers  in  time  for  publication  the  day 
they  were  presented  to  the  Court.  And  then  Darrow  caused  the 
great  sensation  of  the  trial. 

Scene  in  Open-Air  Court 

The  court  had  moved  out  to  a  little  platform  on  the  lawn  because 
of  a  crowd  so  dense  in  the  courtroom  that  the  Judge  feared  the  floor 
would  give  way.  On  this  platform  Bryan  had  preached  a  sermon 
and  the  Rev.  Charles  Francis  Potter  had  preached  for  the  Modernists. 
Every  night  some  one  discoursed  there  on  religion.  The  two  groups 
of  lawyers  now  gathered  on  opposite  sides  of  the  rough  pine  struc- 
ture; Judge  Raulston  sat  in  the  middle;  Mrs.  Bryan  was  wheeled 
out  in  her  chair  and  took  a  position  where  she  could  watch  her 
husband  with  eyes  so  quick  in  comparison  to  her  bodily  stillness. 
Reporters  gathered  around  as  best  they  could,  and  out  in  front  a 
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great  throng  of  men  and  women  clustered  on  the  benches  under 
the  trees  and  stood  in  a  great  circle  reaching  nearly  to  the  fence, 
their  faces  turned  eagerly  upward. 

For  days  Darrow  and  Malone  and  Hays  had  debated  whether 
or  not  Bryan  would  take  the  stand  if  they  should  call  him  as  an 
expert  witness  on  the  Bible,  ostensibly  to  show  Judge  Raulston  that 
the  Bible  was  not  a  scientific  book.  Hays  completed  his  reading  of 
the  scientific  testimony  and  made  a  few  perfunctory  motions,  and 
then  Darrow  in  a  quiet  voice  asked  Judge  Raulston  if  he  might  call 
Mr.  Bryan.  The  Commoner,  who  had  been  fanning  himself  be- 
side Stewart,  turned  with  a  start  of  surprise.  He  could  not  refuse, 
and  said  so  quickly,  but  made  the  condition  that  he  in  turn  should 
be  permitted  to  question  Darrow  and  his  associates  on  their  religious 
beliefs.  There  was  no  precedent  for  this  and  all  court  procedure  was 
at  once  forgotten.  As  Darrow  said  with  a  sarcastic  smile  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  be  questioned  by  Bryan,  the  entire  audience  be- 
came tense  with  expectation.  And  then  Bryan  walked  forward  and 
took  a  seat  in  front,  gazing  up  alertly  into  the  gnarled,  quizzical 
face  of  Darrow,  who  leaned  against  the  edge  of  his  table  and  tapped 
his  spectacles  speculatively  against  his  arm  as  he  began. 

It  was  the  meeting  of  the  great  forces  of  skepticism  and  faith, 
and  there  was  only  one  possible  result.  Bryan,  calmly  contemptuous 
of  this  intellectual  upstart  as  he  answered  the  first  questions,  be- 
came restless  under  Darrow's  relentless  prodding,  and  finally  lost 
all  control  of  his  temper.  Darrow,  seeking  flaws  in  the  Commoner's 
unshakable  answer,  "I  believe,"  roused  by  Mr.  Bryan's  retorts  and 
the  applause  of  the  crowd,  gave  way  to  anger  and  turning  to  the 
throng  under  the  trees  during  one  outburst,  cried:  "Why  don't 
you  cheer?" 

Darrow  had  wrung  frorn  the  shaken  Bryan  some  damaging  ad- 
missions, for  after  Bryan  had  stated  with  absolute  conviction  that 
he  believed  the  whale  swallowed  Jonah,  that  Eve  was  made  from 
Adam's  rib  and  that  Joshua  made  the  sun  stand  still,  he  admitted 
that  the  days  of  creation  might  not  be  literally  days  of  twenty-four 
hours,  but  might  each  be  millions  of  years.  That  God  made  man  in 
his  own  image  in  one  act  of  special  creation  he  did  not  doubt  at  all, 
but  he  was  stumped  when  it  came  to  explaining  how  Cain  got  his 
wife.  He  admitted  that  he  knew  nothing  of  geology,  of  philology, 
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of  the  comparative  study  of  religions,  of  ancient  civilizations,  of  any 
of  the  things  v^^hich  one  might  expect  a  man  who  had  written  for 
years  on  religion  and  evolution  to  be  familiar  with,  and  his  one  in- 
variable answer  was  that  he  had  not  considered  it  necessary  to  study 
these  matters  very  deeply,  that  the  Bible  was  sufficient  authority 
for  him  on  any  subject. 

Real  Issue  Revealed 

The  scene  as  these  two  men,  each  representing  such  diametrically 
opposed  principles,  fought  back  at  each  other  with  all  the  resources 
of  their  years  of  rich  experience  on  the  platform  was  an  unforgettable 
one.  In  the  end  Attorney  General  Stewart  tried  to  come  to  Bryan's 
rescue  by  protesting  that  the  examination  was  illegal,  outside  the 
bounds  of  court  procedure.  "What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?"  he 
asked,  and  both  men  sprang  forward  and  hurled  their  answers  at 
each  other. 

"To  protect  the  Word  of  God  from  the  greatest  atheist  and 
agnostic  in  the  United  States!"  cried  Bryan,  shaking  his  fist  at 
Darrow. 

"To  show  up  Fundamentalism!"  roared  Darrow.  "To  prevent 
bigots  and  ignoramuses  from  controlling  the  educational  system 
of  the  United  States." 

In  this  burst  of  anger  they  gave  what  to  each  was  the  real  issue 
involved  in  a  trial  which  had  continued  for  nine  days  of  argument, 
without  either  side  achieving  its  purpose.  But  in  a  moment  they 
stripped  off  all  pretense  of  legal  procedure  and  in  those  brief,  sharp 
words  gave  the  real  meaning  of  the  Scopes  trial. 

When  Bryan  came  to  court  the  next  day  he  was  a  weary,  heart- 
broken man.  He  had  realized  the  position  in  which  his  answers 
the  day  before  had  placed  him,  he  knew  that  they  had  gone  all  over 
the  world  and  that  he  would  never  be  able  to  catch  up  with  them. 
His  ignorance  of  many  things  on  which  he  had  professed  authority 
had  been  made  a  record  for  every  one  to  read,  and  he  knew  that 
he  would  never  be  able  to  retaliate,  for  after  he  had  left  the  starid 
there  was  a  long  and  stormy  conference  between  him  and  Attorney 
General  Stewart.  Bryan  had  not  been  altogether  an  unmixed  bless- 
ing to  the  able  young  Tennessee  prosecutor.  There  were  undoubtedly 
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times  when  he  wished  that  he  had  been  able  to  get  rid  of  his  famous, 
but  embarrassing,  colleague,  who  knew  little  law,  and  kept  stir- 
ring up  the  lions  on  the  other  side.  So  much  was  admitted  after  the 
trial  was  over.  And  that  night  he  told  Bryan  that  there  would  be 
no  more  extralegal  examinations,  that  Bryan  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  take  the  stand  again  and  that  he  would  not  be  permitted 
to  examine  Darrow. 

The  only  thing  left  for  Bryan  was  his  speech,  the  speech  on  which 
he  had  been  working  for  three  months  and  which  he  was  scheduled 
to  deliver  in  summing  up  as  the  final  speaker  for  the  State.  It  was 
to  be  a  crushing  reply  to  Darwin  and  Darrow,  and  this  Darrow 
snatched  from  him.  When  the  court  opened  Darrow  asked  that  his 
client  be  found  guilty,  a  suggestion  which  Stewart  jumped  at,  and 
all  debate  was  shut  ojflF.  As  it  turned  out,  Bryan  could  not  have  de- 
livered his  speech  anyway,  for  the  defense  had  planned  to  refuse 
argument  after  the  first  speaker  for  the  State  had  finished,  which 
would  have  automatically  prevented  further  argument. 

So,  although  Scopes  was  found  guilty  of  misdemeanor  for  teach- 
ing evolution,  and  was  fined  $ioo,  Bryan  was  beaten  and  beaten 
badly,  and  when  he  left  court  on  the  last  day  he  was  a  bitter  and 
disappointed  man.  All  the  fires  of  religious  hate  had  been  stirred 
in  the  long  days  of  argurnent,  and  it  had  had  a  crushing  effect  upon 
him.  A  few  days  later  he  died  in  the  cottage  where  he  had  written 
and  issued  an  autobiographical  sketch  to  show  that  he  was  not  an 
ignorant  and  uneducated  man. 
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220. 
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WOODROW  WILSON 


The  Presidents  War  Message' 


Gentlemen  of  the  Congress: 

I  have  called  the  Congress  into  extraordinary  session  because  there 
are  serious,  very  serious,  choices  of  policy  to  be  made,  and  made  im- 
mediately, which  it  was  neither  right  nor  constitutionally  permissible 
that  I  should  assume  the  responsibility  of  making. 

On  the  third  of  February  last  I  officially  laid  before  you  the 
extraordinary  announcement  of  the  Imperial  German  Government 
that  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  February  it  was  its  purpose  to  put 
aside  all  restraints  of  law  or  of  humanity  and  use  its  submarines  to 
sink  every  vessel  that  sought  to  approach  either  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  or  the  western  coasts  of  Europe  or  any  of  the 
ports  controlled  by  the  enemies  of  Germany  within  the  Mediter- 
ranean. That  had  seemed  to  be  the  object  of  the  German  submarine 
warfare  earlier  in  the  war,  but  since  April  of  last  year  the  Imperial 
Government  had  somewhat  restrained  the  commanders  of  its  under- 
sea craft  in  conformity  with  its  promise  then  given  us  that  passenger 
boats  should  not  be  sunk  and  that  due  warning  would  be  given  to 
all  other  vessels  which  its  submarines  might  seek  to  destroy,  when 
no  resistance  was  offered  or  escape  attempted,  and  care  taken  that 
their  crews  were  given  at  least  a  fair  chance  to  save  their  lives  in 
their  open  boats.  The  precautions  taken  were  meager  and  haphazard 
■enough,  as  was  proved  in  distressing  instance  after  instance  in  the 

■"•Delivered  before  the  Houses  of  Congress  in  Joint  Session,  April  2,  191 7. 
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progress  of  the  cruel  and  unmanly  business,  but  a  certain  degree  of 
restraint  was  observed.  The  new  policy  has  swept  every  restriction 
aside.  Vessels  of  every  kind,  whatever  their  flag,  their  character, 
their  cargo,  their  destination,  their  errand,  have  been  ruthlessly 
sent  to  the  bottom  without  warning  and  without  thought  of  help 
or  mercy  for  those  on  board,  the  vessels  of  friendly  neutrals  along 
with  those  of  belligerents.  Even  hospital  ships  and  ships  carrying 
relief  to  the  sorely  bereaved  and  stricken  people  of  Belgium,  though 
the  latter  were  provided  with  safe  conduct  through  the  proscribed 
areas  by  the  German  Government  itself  and  were  distinguished  by 
unmistakable  marks  of  identity,  have  been  sunk  with  the  same  reck- 
less lack  of  compassion  or  of  principle. 

I  was  for  a  little  while  unable  to  believe  that  such  things  would 
in  fact  be  done  by  any  government  that  had  hitherto  subscribed  to 
the  humane  practices  of  civilized  nations.  International  law  had  its 
origin  in  the  attempt  to  set  up  some  law  which  would  be  respected 
and  observed  upon  the  seas,  where  no  nation  had  right  of  dominion 
and  where  lay  the  free  highways  of  the  world.  By  painful  stage 
after  stage  has  that  law  been  built  up,  with  meager  enough  results, 
indeed,  after  all  was  accomplished  that  could  be  accomplished,  but 
always  with  a  clear  view,  at  least,  of  what  the  heart  and  conscience 
of  mankind  demanded.  This  minimum  of  right  the  German  Gov- 
ernment has  swept  aside  under  the  plea  of  retaliation  and  necessity 
and  because  it  had  no  weapons  which  it  could  use  at  sea  except  these 
which  it  is  impossible  to  employ  as  it  is  employing  them  without 
throwing  to  the  winds  all  scruples  of  humanity  or  of  respect  for 
the  understandings  that  were  supposed  to  underlie  the  intercourse  of 
the  world.  I  am  not  now  thinking  of  the  loss  of  property  involved^ 
immense  and  serious  as  that  is,  but  only  of  the  wanton  and  whole- 
sale destruction  of  the  lives  of  noncombatants,  men,  women,  and 
children,  engaged  in  pursuits  which  have  always,  even  in  the 
darkest  periods  of  modern  history,  been  deemed  innocent  and 
legitimate.  Property  can  be  paid  for;  the  lives  of  peaceful  and  in- 
nocent people  cannot  be.  The  present  German  submarine  warfare 
against  commerce  is  a  warfare  against  mankind. 

It  is  a  war  against  all  nations.  American  ships  have  been  sunk, 
American  lives  taken,  in  ways  which  it  has  stirred  us  very  deeply 
to  learn  of,  but  the  ships  and  people  of  other  neutral  and  friendly 
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nations  have  been  sunk  and  overwhelmed  in  the  waters  in  the 
same  way.  There  has  been  no  discrimination.  The  challenge  is  to 
all  mankind.  Each  nation  must  decide  for  itself  how  it  will  meet 
it.  The  choice  we  make  for  ourselves  must  be  made  with  a  modera- 
tion of  counsel  and  a  temperateness  of  judgment  befitting  our 
character  and  our  motives  as  a  nation.  We  must  put  excited  feeling 
away.  Our  motive  will  not  be  revenge  or  the  victorious  assertion 
of  the  physical  might  of  the  nation,  but  only  the  vindication  of 
right,  of  human  right,  of  which  we  are  only  a  single  champion. 

When  I  addressed  the  Congress  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  February 
last  I  thought  that  it  would  suffice  to  assert  our  neutral  rights  with 
arms,  our  right  to  use  the  seas  against  unlawful  interference,  our 
right  to  keep  our  people  safe  against  unlawful  violence.  But  armed 
neutrality,  it  now  appears,  is  impracticable.  Because  submarines 
are  in  effect  outlaws  when  used  as  the  German  submarines  have 
been  used  against  merchant  shipping,  it  is  impossible  to  defend 
ships  against  their  attacks  as  the  law  of  nations  has  assumed 
that  merchantmen  would  defend  themselves  against  privateers  or 
cruisers,  visible  craft  giving  chase  upon  the  open  sea.  It  is  common 
prudence  in  such  circumstances,  grim  necessity  indeed,  to  endeavor 
to  destroy  them  before  they  have  shown  their  own  intention.  They 
must  be  dealt  with  upon  sight,  if  dealt  with  at  all.  The  German 
Government  denies  the  right  of  neutrals  to  use  arms  at  all  within 
the  areas  of  the  sea  which  it  has  proscribed,  even  in  the  defense  of 
rights  which  no  modern  publicist  has  ever  before  questioned  their 
right  to  defend.  The  intimation  is  conveyed  that  the  armed  guards 
which  we  have  placed  on  our  merchant  ships  will  be  treated  as 
beyond  the  pale  of  law  and  subject  to  be  dealt  with  as  pirates  would 
be.  Armed  neutrality  is  ineffectual  enough  at  best;  in  such  cir- 
cumstances and  in  the  face  of  such  pretensions  it  is  worse  than  in- 
effectual; it  is  likely  only  to  produce  what  it  was  meant  to  prevent; 
it  is  practically  certain  to  draw  us  into  the  war  without  either  the 
rights  or  the  effectiveness  of  belligerents.  There  is  one  choice  we 
cannot  make,  we  are  incapable  of  making:  we  will  not  choose  the 
path  of  submission  and  suffer  the  most  sacred  rights  of  our  nation 
and  our  people  to  be  ignored  or  violated.  The  wrongs  against  which 
we  now  array  ourselves  are  no  common  wrongs:  they  cut  to  the 
very  roots  of  human  life. 
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With  a  profound  sense  of  the  solemn  and  even  tragical  character 
of  the  step  I  am  taking  and  of  the  grave  responsibilities  which  it 
involves,  but  in  unhesitating  obedience  to  what  I  deem  my  con- 
stitutional duty,  I  advise  that  the  Congress  declare  the  recent  course 
of  the  Imperial  German  Government  to  be  in  fact  nothing  less  than 
war  against  the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States;  that 
it  formally  accept  the  status  of  belligerent  which  has  thus  been  thrust 
upon  it;  and  that  it  take  immediate  steps  not  only  to  put  the  country 
in  a  more  thorough  state  of  defense  but  also  to  exert  all  its  power  and 
employ  all  its  resources  to  bring  the  Government  of  the  German 
Empire  to  terms  and  end  the  war. 

What  this  will  involve  is  clear.  It  will  involve  the  utmost  practi- 
cable co-operation  in  counsel  and  action  with  the  governments  now 
at  war  with  Germany,  and,  as  incident  to  that,  the  extension  to 
those  governments  of  the  most  liberal  financial  credits,  in  order 
that  our  resources  may  so  far  as  possible  be  added  to  theirs.  It  will 
involve  the  organization  and  mobilization  of  all  the  material  re- 
sources of  the  country  to  supply  the  materials  of  war  and  serve  the 
incidental  needs  of  the  Nation  in  the  most  abundant  and  yet  the 
most  economical  and  efficient  way  possible.  It  will  involve  the  im- 
mediate full  equipment  of  the  navy  in  all  respects  but  particularly 
in  supplying  it  with  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  the  enemy's 
submarines.  It  will  involve  the  immediate  addition  to  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  already  provided  for  by  law  in  case  of 
war  at  least  five  hundred  thousand  men,  who  should,  in  my  opinion,, 
be  chosen  upon  the  principle  of  universal  liability  to  service,  and 
also  the  authorization  of  subsequent  additional  increments  of  equal 
force  so  soon  as  they  may  be  needed  and  can  be  handled  in  training. 
It  will  involve  also,  of  course,  the  granting  of  adequate  credits  to 
the  Government,  sustained,  I  hope,  so  far  as  they  can  equitably  be 
sustained  by  the  present  generation,  by  well-conceived  taxation. 

I  say  sustained  so  far  as  may  be  equitable  by  taxation  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  base  the  credits  which 
will  now  be  necessary  entirely  on  money  borrowed.  It  is  our  duty, 
I  most  respectfully  urge,  to  protect  our  people  so  far  as  we  may 
against  the  very  serious  hardships  and  evils  which  would  be  likely 
to  arise  out  of  the  inflation  which  would  be  produced  by  vast 
loans. 
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In  carrying  out  the  measures  by  which  these  things  are  to  be  ac- 
compHshed  we  should  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  wisdom  of  in- 
terfering as  httle  as  possible  in  our  own  preparation  and  in  the 
equipment  of  our  own  military  forces  with  the  duty  —  for  it  will 
be  a  very  practical  duty  —  of  supplying  the  nations  already  at  war 
with  Germany  with  the  materials  which  they  can  obtain  only  from 
us  or  by  our  assistance.  They  are  in  the  field  and  we  should  help  them 
in  every  way  to  be  effective  there. 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting,  through  the  several  exec- 
utive departments  of  the  Government,  for  the  consideration  of 
your  committees,  measures  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  several 
objects  I  have  mentioned.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  your  pleasure  to 
deal  with  them  as  having  been  framed  after  very  careful  thought 
by  the  branch  of  the  Government  upon  which  the  responsibility  of 
conducting  the  war  and  safeguarding  the  Nation  will  most  directly 
fall. 

While  we  do  these  things,  these  deeply  momentous  things,  let 
us  be  very  clear,  and  make  very  clear  to  all  the  world  what  our 
motives  and  our  objects  are.  My  own  thought  has  not  been  driven 
from  its  habitual  and  normal  course  by  the  unhappy  events  of  the 
last  two  months,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  thought  of  the  Na- 
tion has  been  altered  or  clouded  by  them.  I  have  exactly  the  same 
things  in  mind  now  that  I  had  in  mind  when  I  addressed  the  Senate 
on  the  twenty-second  of  January  last;  the  same  that  I  had  in  mind 
when  I  addressed  the  Congress  on  the  third  of  February  and  on 
the  twenty-sixth  of  February.  Our  object  now,  as  then,  is  to  vindi- 
cate the  principles  of  peace  and  justice  in  the  life  of  the  world  as 
against  selfish  and  autocratic  power  and  to  set  up  amongst  the 
really  free  and  self-governed  peoples  of  the  world  such  a  concert  of 
purpose  and  of  action  as  will  henceforth  ensure  the  observance  of 
those  principles.  Neutrality  is  no  longer  feasible  or  desirable  where 
the  peace  of  the  world  is  involved  and  the  freedom  of  its  peoples, 
and  the  menace  to  that  peace  and  freedom  lies  in  the  existence  of  au- 
tocratic governments  backed  by  organized  force  which  is  con- 
trolled wholly  by  their  will,  not  by  the  will  of  their  people.  We 
have  seen  the  last  of  neutrality  in  such  circumstances.  We  are  at  the 
beginning  of  an  age  in  which  it  will  be  insisted  that  the  same  stand- 
ards of  conduct  and  responsibility  for  wrong  done  shall  be  observed 
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among  nations  and  their  governments  that  are  observed  among  the 
individual  citizens  of  civihzed  states. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  German  people.  We  have  no  feeling 
towards  them  but  one  of  sympathy  and  friendship.  It  was  not  upon 
their  impulse  that  their  government  acted  in  entering  this  war. 
It  was  not  with  their  previous  knowledge  or  approval.  It  was  a  war 
determined  upon  as  wars  used  to  be  determined  upon  in  the  old,  un- 
happy days  when  peoples  were  nowhere  consulted  by  their  rulers 
and  wars  were  provoked  and  waged  in  the  interest  of  dynasties  or 
of  little  groups  of  ambitious  men  who  were  accustomed  to  use  their 
fellow  men  as  pawns  and  tools.  Self-governed  nations  do  not  fill 
their  neighbor  states  with  spies  or  set  the  course  of  intrigue  to  bring 
about  some  critical  posture  of  affairs  which  will  give  them  an  op- 
portunity to  strike  and  make  conquest.  Such  designs  can  be  suc- 
cessfully worked  out  only  under  cover  and  where  no  one  has  the 
right  to  ask  questions.  Cunningly  contrived  plans  of  deception  or  ag- 
gression, carried,  it  may  be,  from  generation  to  generation,  can  be 
worked  out  and  kept  from  the  light  only  within  the  privacy  of 
courts  or  behind  the  carefully  guarded  confidences  of  a  narrow  and 
privileged  class.  They  are  happily  impossible  where  public  opinion 
commands  and  insists  upon  full  information  concerning  all  the 
nation's  affairs. 

A  steadfast  concert  for  peace  can  never  be  maintained  except  by 
a  partnership  of  democratic  nations.  No  autocratic  government 
could  be  trusted  to  keep  faith  within  it  or  observe  its  covenants.  It 
must  be  a  league  of  honor,  a  partnership  of  opinion.  Intrigue  would 
eat  its  vitals  away;  the  plottings  of  inner  circles  who  could  plan  what 
they  would  and  render  account  to  no  one  would  be  a  corruption 
seated  at  its  very  heart.  Only  free  peoples  can  hold  their  purpose 
and  their  honor  steady  to  a  common  end  and  prefer  the  interests  of 
mankind  to  any  narrow  interest  of  their  own. 

Does  not  every  American  feel  that  assurance  has  been  added  to 
our  hope  for  the  future  peace  of  the  world  by  the  wonderful  and 
heartening  things  that  have  been  happening  within  the  last  few 
weeks  in  Russia?  Russia  was  known  by  those  who  knew  it  best  to 
have  been  always  in  fact  democratic  at  heart,  in  all  the  vital  habits 
of  her  thought,  in  all  the  intimate  relationships  of  her  people  that 
spoke  their  natural  instinct,  their  habitual  attitude  towards  life.  The 
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autocracy  that  crowned  the  summit  of  her  poUtical  structure,  long 
as  it  had  stood  and  terrible  as  was  the  reality  of  its  power,  was  not 
in  fact  Russian  in  origin,  character,  or  purpose;  and  now  it  has  been 
shaken  off  and  the  great,  generous  Russian  people  have  been  added 
in  all  their  naive  majesty  and  might  to  the  forces  that  are  fighting 
for  freedom  in  the  world,  for  justice,  and  for  peace.  Here  is  a  fit 
partner  for  a  League  of  Honor- 
One  of  the  things  that  has  served  to  convince  us  that  the  Prus- 
sian autocracy  was  not  and  could  never  be  our  friend  is  that  from 
the  very  outset  of  the  present  war  it  has  filled  our  unsuspecting 
communities  and  even  our  offices  of  government  with  spies  and  set 
criminal  intrigues  everywhere  afoot  against  our  national  unity  of 
counsel,  our  peace  within  and  without,  our  industries  and  our  com- 
merce. Indeed  it  is  now  evident  that  its  spies  were  here  even  be- 
fore the  war  began;. and  it  is  unhappily  not  a  matter  of  conjecture 
but  a  fact  proved  in  our  courts  of  justice  that  the  intrigues  which 
have  more  than  once  come  perilously  near  to  disturbing  the  peace 
and  dislocating  the  industries  of  the  country  have  been  carried  on  at 
the  instigation,  with  the  support,  and  even  under  the  personal  di- 
rection of  official  agents  of  the  Imperial  Government  accredited  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Even  in  checking  these  things 
and  trying  to  extirpate  them  we  have  sought  to  put  the  most  gener- 
ous interpretation  possible  upon  them  because  we  knew  that  their 
source  lay,  not  in  any  hostile  feeling  or  purpose  of  the  German 
people  towards  us  (who  were,  no  doubt,  as  ignorant  of  them  as 
we  ourselves  were),  but  only  in  the  selfish  designs  of  a  Government 
that  did  what  it  pleased  and  told  its  people  nothing.  But  they  have 
played  their  part  in  serving  to  convince  us  at  last  that  that  Gov- 
ernment entertains  no  real  friendship  for  us  and  means  to  act 
against  our  peace  and  security  at  its  convenience.  That  it  means  to 
stir  up  enemies  against  us  at  our  very  doors  the  intercepted  note  to 
the  German  Minister  at  Mexico  City  is  eloquent  evidence. 

We  are  accepting  this  challenge  of  hostile  purpose  because  we 
know  that  in  such  a  government,  following  such  methods,  we  can 
never  have  a  friend;  and  that  in  the  presence  of  its  organized  power, 
always  lying  in  wait  to  accomplish  we  know  not  what  purpose, 
there  can  be  no  assured  security  for  the  democratic  governments  of 
the  world.  We  are  now  about  to  accept  gage  of  battle  with  this 
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natural  foe  to  liberty  and  shall,  if  necessary,  spend  the  whole  force 
of  the  nation  to  check  and  nullify  its  pretensions  and  its  power.  We 
are  glad,  now  that  we  see  the  facts  with  no  veil  of  false  pretence 
about  them,  to  fight  thus  for  the  ultimate  peace  of  the  world  and 
for  the  liberation  of  its  peoples,  the  German  peoples  included;  for 
the  rights  of  nations  great  and  small  and  the  privilege  of  men 
everywhere  to  choose  their  way  of  life  and  of  obedience.  The  world 
must  be  made  safe  for  democracy.  Its  peace  must  be  planted  upon 
the  tested  foundations  of  political  liberty.  We  have  no  selfish  ends 
to  serve.  We  desire  no  conquest,  no  dominion.  We  seek  no  in- 
demnities for  ourselves,  no  material  compensation  for  the  sacrifices 
we  shall  freely  make.  We  are  but  one  of  the  champions  of  the 
rights  of  mankind.  We  shall  be  satisfied  when  those  rights  have 
been  made  as  secure  as  the  faith  and  the  freedom  of  nations  can 
make  them. 

Just  because  we  fight  without  rancor  and  without  selfish  object, 
seeking  nothing  for  ourselves  but  what  we  shall  wish  to  share  with 
all  free  peoples,  we  shall,  I  feel  confident,  conduct  our  operations  as 
belligerents  without  passion  and  ourselves  observe  with  proud 
punctilio  the  principles  of  right  and  of  fair  play  we  profess  to  be 
fighting  for. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  governments  allied  with  the  Imperial 
Government  of  Germany  because  they  have  not  made  war  upon  us 
or  challenged  us  to  defend  our  right  and  our  honor.  The  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  has,  indeed,  avowed  its  unqualified  en- 
dorsement and  acceptance  of  the  reckless  and  lawless  submarine 
warfare  adopted  now  without  disguise  by  the  Imperial  German 
Government,  and  it  has  therefore  not  been  possible  for  this  Gov- 
ernment to  receive  Count  Tarnowski,  the  Ambassador  recently  ac- 
credited to  this  Government  by  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Govern- 
ment of  Austria-Hungary;  but  that  Government  has  not  actually 
engaged  in  warfare  against  citizens  of  the  United  States  on  the  seas, 
and  I  take  the  liberty,  for  the  present  at  least,  of  postponing  a  dis- 
cussion of  our  relations  with  the  authorities  at  Vienna.  We  enter  this 
war  only  where  we  are  clearly  forced  into  it  because  there  are  no 
other  means  of  defending  our  rights. 

It  will  be  all  the  easier  for  us  to  conduct  ourselves  as  belligerents 
in  a  high  spirit  of  right  and  fairness  because  we  act  without  animus, 
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not  in  enmity  towards  a  people  or  with  tiie  desire  to  bring  any  in- 
jury or  disadvantage  upon  them,  but  only  in  armed  opposition  to 
an  irresponsible  government  which  has  thrown  aside  all  considera- 
tion of  humanity  and  of  right  and  is  running  amuck.  We  are,  let 
me  say  again,  the  sincere  friends  of  the  German  people,  and  shall 
desire  nothing  so  much  as  the  early  re-establishment  of  intimate 
relations  of  mutual  advantage  between  us  —  however  hard  it  may 
be  for  them,  for  the  time  being,  to  believe  that  this  is  spoken  from 
our  hearts.  We  have  borne  with  their  present  Government  through 
all  these  bitter  months  because  of  that  friendship  —  exercising  a 
patience  and  forbearance  which  would  otherwise  have  been  impos- 
sible. We  shall,  happily,  still  have  an  opportunity  to  prove  that 
friendship  in  our  daily  attitude  and  actions  towards  the  millions  of 
men  and  women  of  German  birth  and  native  sympathy  who  live 
amongst  us  and  share  our  life,  and  we  shall  be  proud  to  prove  it 
towards  all  who  are  in  fact  loyal  to  their  neighbors  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  hour  of  test.  They  are,  most  of  them,  as  true  and 
loyal  Americans  as  if  they  had  never  known  any  other  fealty  or 
allegiance.  They  will  be  prompt  to  stand  with  us  in  rebuking  and 
restraining  the  few  who  may  be  of  a  different  mind  and  purpose.  If 
there  should  be  disloyalty,  it  will  be  dealt  with  with  a  firm  hand  of 
stern  repression;  but,  if  it  lifts  its  head  at  all,  it  will  lift  it  only 
here  and  there  and  without  countenance  except  from  a  lawless  and 
malignant  few. 

It  is  a  distressing  and  oppressive  duty.  Gentlemen  of  the  Congress, 
which  I  have  performed  in  thus  addressing  you.  There  are,  it  may 
be,  many  months  of  fiery  trial  and  sacrifice  ahead  of  us.  It  is  a 
fearful  thing  to  lead  this  great  peaceful  people  into  war,  into  the 
most  terrible  and  disastrous  of  all  wars,  civilization  itself  seeming 
to  be  in  the  balance.  But  the  right  is  more  precious  than  peace,  and 
we  shall  fight  for  the  things  which  we  have  always  carried  nearest 
our  hearts,  for  democracy,  for  the  right  of  those  who  submit  to 
authority  to  have  a  voice  in  their  own  governments,  for  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  small  nations,  for  a  universal  dominion  of  right 
by  such  a  concert  of  free  peoples  as  shall  bring  peace  and  safety  to 
all  nations  and  make  the  world  itself  at  last  free.  To  such  a  task 
we  can  dedicate  our  lives  and  our  fortunes,  everything  that  we  are 
and  everything  that  we  have,  with  the  pride  of  those  who  know  that 
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the  day  has  come  when  America  is  privileged  to  spend  her  blood  and 
her  might  for  the  principles  that  gave  her  birth  and  happiness  and 
the  peace  which  she  has  treasured.  God  helping  her,  she  can  do  no 
other. 


ROBERT  M.  LAFOLLETTE 


War  with  Germany' 


M. 


.R.  PRESIDENT,  I  had  sup- 
posed until  recently  that  it  was  the  duty  o£  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  to  vote  and  act  according  to  their  convictions  on 
all  public  matters  that  came  before  them  for  consideration  and 
decision. 

Quite  another  doctrine  has  recently  been  promulgated  by  certain 
newspapers,  which  unfortunately  seems  to  have  found  considerable 
support  elsewhere,  and  that  is  the  doctrine  of  "standing  back  of 
the  President,"  without  inquiring  whether  the  President  is  right 
or  wrong.  For  myself  I  have  never  subscribed  to  that  doctrine  and 
never  shall.  I  shall  support  the  President  in  the  measures  he  pro- 
poses when  I  believe  them  to  be  right.  I  shall  oppose  measures 
proposed  by  the  President  when  I  believe  them  to  be  wrong.  The 
fact  that  the  matter  which  the  President  submits  for  consideration 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  is  only  an  additional  reason  why  we 
should  be  sure  that  we  are  right  and  not  to  be  swerved  from  that 
conviction  or  intimidated  in  its  expression  by  any  influence  of 
power  whatsoever.  If  it  is  important  for  us  to  speak  and  vote  our 
convictions  in  matters  of  internal  policy,  though  we  may  unfor- 

■^  From  a  speech  delivered  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  April  4,  1917. 
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tunately  be  in  disagreement  with  the  President,  it  is  infinitely  more 
important  for  us  to  speak  and  vote  our  convictions  w^hen  the  ques- 
tion is  one  of  peace  or  war,  certain  to  involve  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  many  of  our  people  and,  it  may  be,  the  destiny  of  all  of  them 
and  of  the  civilized  world  as  well.  If,  unhappily,  on  such  momen- 
tous questions  the  most  patient  research  and  conscientious  con- 
sideration we  could  give  to  them  leave  us  in  disagreement  with  the 
President,  I  know  of  no  course  to  take  except  to  oppose,  regretfully 
but  not  the  less  firmly,  the  demands  of  the  Executive. 

On  the  2d  of  this  month  the  President  addressed  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Senate  and  the  House  in  which  he  advised  that  the 
Congress  declare  war  against  Germany  and  that  this  Government 
"exert  all  its  power  and  employ  all  its  resources  to  bring  the 
Government  of  the  German  Empire  to  terms  and  end  the  war." 

On  February  26,  1917,  the  President  addressed  the  Senate  and  the 
House  upon  the  conditions  existing  between  this  Government  and 
the  German  Empire,  and  at  that  time  said,  "I  am  not  now  propos- 
ing or  contemplating  war  or  any  steps  that  need  lead  to  it.  .  .  . 
I  request  that  you  will  authorize  me  to  supply  our  merchant  ships 
with  defensive  arms,  should  that  become  necessary,  and  with  the 
means  of  using  them"  against  what  he  characterized  as  the  un- 
lawful attacks  of  German  submarines. 

A  bill  was  introduced,  and  it  was  attempted  to  rush  it  through 
the  closing  hours  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  powers  requested,  namely,  to  arm  our  merchant  ships, 
and  to  place  upon  them  guns  and  gunners  from  our  Navy,  to  be 
used  against  German  submarines,  and  to  employ  such  other  instru- 
mentalities and  methods  as  might  in  his  judgment  and  discretion 
seem  necessary  and  adequate  to  protect  such  vessels.  That  measure 
did  not  pass. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  President,  acting  without 
authority  from  Congress,  did  arm  our  merchant  ships  with  guns 
and  gunners  from  our  Navy,  and  sent  them  into  the  prohibited 
"war  zone."  At  the  time  the  President  addressed  us  on  the  2d  of 
April  there  was  absolutely  no  change  in  the  conditions  between 
this  Government  and  Germany.  The  effect  of  arming  merchant 
ships  had  not  been  tested  as  a  defensive  measure.  Late  press  reports 
indicate,  however,  that  the  Aztec,  a  United  States  armed  merchant- 
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man,  has  been  sunk  in  the  prohibited  zone,  whether  with  mines  or 
a  torpedo,  I  beheve,  has  not  been  estabUshed,  so  the  responsibiUty 
for  this  sinking  cannot,  so  far  as  I  know  at  this  time,  be 
placed. 

When  the  request  was  made  by  the  President  on  February  26  for 
authority  to  arm  merchant  ships,  the  granting  of  such  authority  was 
opposed  by  certain  Members  of  the  House  and  by  certain  Senators, 
of  whom  I  was  one.  I  made  at  that  time  a  careful  investigation 
of  the  subject,  and  became  convinced  that  arming  our  merchant 
ships  was  wholly  futile  and  its  only  purpose  and  effect  would  be 
to  lure  our  merchantmen  to  danger,  and  probably  result  in  the 
destruction  of  the  vessels  and  in  the  loss  of  the  lives  of  those  on 
board.  The  representatives  of  the  President  on  this  floor  then  having 
that  bill  in  charge  saw  fit,  by  methods  I  do  not  care  to  characterize, 
to  prevent  my  speaking  upon  the  measure  and  giving  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  country  such  information  as  I  had  upon  the 
subject. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  did  the  only  thing  that  seemed  prac- 
tical to  me,  and  that  was  to  give  such  publicity  as  I  was  able  through 
the  press  to  the  fact  that  the  proposition  to  arm  merchant  ships 
would  be  wholly  futile,  and  could  only  result  in  loss  of  the  lives 
and  property  of  our  own  people,  without  accomplishing  the  results 
intended.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  President,  according  to  statements 
in  the  public  press  purporting  to  emanate  from  him,  and  which 
have  never  been  denied,  saw  fit  to  characterize  as  "willful"  the 
conduct  of  the  Senators  who,  in  obedience  to  their  consciences  and 
their  oaths  of  office,  opposed  the  armed-ship  bill,  and  to  charge  that 
in  so  doing  they  were  not  representing  the  people  by  whose  suf- 
frages they  are  here.  I  know  of  no  graver  charge  that  could  be 
made  against  the  official  conduct  of  any  Member  of  this  body 
than  that  his  official  action  was  the  result  of  a  "willful"  —  that  is, 
an  unreasoned  and  perverse  —  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  this  floor 
have  from  day  to  day  offered  for  publication  in  the  Record  mes- 
sages and  letters  received  from  their  constituents.  I  have  received 
some  15,000  letters  and  telegrams.  They  have  come  from  forty-four 
States  in  the  Union.  They  have  been  assorted  according  to  whether 
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they  speak  in  criticism  or  commendation  of  my  course  in  opposing 
war. 

Assorting  the  15,000  letters  and  telegrams  by  States  in  that  way, 
nine  out  of  ten  are  an  unqualified  endorsement  of  my  course  in  op- 
posing war  with  Germany  on  the  issue  presented.  .  .  . 

Do  not  these  messages  indicate  on  the  part  of  the  people  a  deep- 
seated  conviction  that  the  United  States  should  not  enter  the  Euro- 
pean war?  The  armed-ship  bill  meant  war.  Senators  who  opposed 
its  being  forced  through  Congress  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  session 
were  rebuked  by  the  President.  It  is  highly  important,  therefore, 
to  note  at  this  time  that  the  President  in  his  address  on  the  2d  of 
this  month  takes  the  same  view  of  arming  merchant  ships  that 
was  entertained  by  at  least  some  of  the  Senators,  including  myself, 
when  the  armed-ship  bill  was  before  us  for  consideration.  In  his 
address  of  April  2  the  President  said: 

"It  is  impossible  to  defend  ships  against  their  [submarine]  attacks 
as  the  law  of  nations  has  assumed  that  merchantmen  would  defend 
themselves  against  privateers  or  cruisers,  visible  craft  giving  chase 
upon  the  open  sea." 

He  says  in  the  same  address: 

"It  [arming  merchant  ships]  is  practically  certain  to  draw  us  into 
the  war  without  either  the  rights  or  the  effectiveness  of  belligerents." 

I  take  satisfaction  in  noting  that  this  is  exactly  what  I  stated  in 
an  editorial  in  my  magazine,  which  was  published  a  short  time 
after  the  armed-ship  bill  discussion.  .  .  . 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  a  portion  of  the  irresponsible  and 
war-crazed  press,  feeling  secure  in  the  authority  of  the  President's 
condemnation  of  the  Senators  who  opposed  the  armed-ship  bill, 
have  published  the  most  infamous  and  scurrilous  libels  on  the 
honor  of  the  Senators  who  opposed  that  bill.  It  was  particularly 
unfortunate  that  such  malicious  falsehoods  should  fill  the  public 
press  of  the  country  at  a  time  when  every  consideration  for  our 
country  required  that  a  spirit  of  fairness  should  be  observed  in  the 
discussions  of  the  momentous  questions  under  consideration. 

A  member  of  the  British  Parliament  is  visiting  in  this  country. 
He  has  had  some  opportunity  to  observe  this  new  spirit  of  intoler- 
ance that  has  been  bred  in  the  press  and  through  the  press  in  the 
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United  States  within  the  last  few  months  that  challenges  the  right 
of  any  man  to  utter  his  independent  judgment  on  a  question  vital, 
sir,  to  the  people  of  this  Nation;  vital  to  the  interests  of  this  Govern- 
ment. .  .  . 

He  said: 

"In  England  we  feel  that  the  theory  of  democracy  requires  the 
fullest  and  frankest  discussion  of  every  measure.  We  feel  that  the 
minority  has  a  right  to  a  respectful  hearing.  This  is  the  only  way 
you  can  carry  on  a  democracy,  and  keep  it  a  democracy. 

"Another  strange  thing  I  find  is  that  in  America  you  seem  to 
expect  that  when  the  minority  is  beaten  it  will  at  once  capitulate, 
declare  it  has  been  in  the  wrong,  and  join  the  majority.  This  is  not 
democracy  either.  In  England  during  the  Boer  War  and  this  war, 
but  especially  in  the  Boer  War,  there  was  an  organized  minority 
in  Parliament  —  there  always  has  been  in  time  of  war.  In  the  Boer 
War  this  minority  was  led  by  no  less  a  person  than  David  Lloyd- 
George. 

"If  you  make  it  an  American  policy  that  when  the  majority  has 
once  spoken,  the  right  and  duty  of  the  minority  to  express  itself 
and  fight  for  what  it  believes  in  ends,  you  have  lost  your  democracy. 
There  is  no  safety  or  wisdom  in  trying  to  suppress  thought  or  to 
force  men  to  silence.".  .  . 

We  need  not  disturb  ourselves  because  of  what  a  minority  may 
do.  There  is  always  lodged,  and  always  will  be,  thank  the  God 
above  us,  power  in  the  people  supreme.  Sometimes  it  sleeps,  some- 
times it  seems  the  sleep  of  death;  but,  sir,  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  people  never  dies.  It  may  be  suppressed  for  a  time,  it  may  be 
misled,  be  fooled,  silenced.  I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  being 
denied  expression  now.  I  think  there  will  come  a  day  when  it  will 
have  expression. 

The  poor,  sir,  who  are  the  ones  called  upon  to  rot  in  the  trenches, 
have  no  organized  power,  have  no  press  to  voice  their  will  upon 
this  question  of  peace  or  war;  but,  oh,  Mr.  President,  at  some  time 
they  will  be  heard. 

I  hope  and  I  believe  they  will  be  heard  in  an  orderly  and  a  peace- 
ful way.  I  think  they  may  be  heard  from  before  long.  I  think,  sir, 
if  we  take  this  step,  when  the  people  today  who  are  staggering 
under  the  burden  of  supporting  famiHes  at  the  present  prices  of 
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the  necessaries  of  life  find  those  prices  multiplied,  when  they  are 
raised  a  hundred  per  cent,  or  two  hundred  per  cent,  as  they  will  be 
quickly,  aye,  sir,  when  beyond  that  those  who  pay  taxes  come  to 
have  their  taxes  doubled  and  again  doubled  to  pay  the  interest  on 
the  nontaxable  bonds  held  by  Morgan  and  his  combinations,  which 
have  been  issued  to  meet  this  war,  there  will  come  an  awakening; 
they  will  have  their  day  and  they  will  be  heard. 

It  will  be  as  certain  and  as  inevitable  as  the  return  of  the  tides,  and 
as  resistless,  too.  .  .  . 

Now  that  the  President  has  in  his  message  ...  of  April  2  ad- 
mitted the  very  charge  against  the  armed-ship  bill  which  we  made, 
I  trust  that  he  is  fully  convinced  that  the  conduct  of  the  Senators 
on  the  occasion  in  question  was  not  unreasoned  and  obstinate,  but 
that  it  was  inspired  by  quite  as  high  purposes  and  motives  as  can 
inspire  the  action  of  any  public  official. 

I  would  not,  however,  have  made  this  personal  reference  did  not 
the  question  it  suggests  go  to  the  very  heart  of  the  matter  now 
under  consideration.  If  the  President  was  wrong  when  he  proposed 
arming  the  ships;  if  that  policy  was,  as  he  now  says,  "certain  to 
draw  us  into  the  war  without  either  the  rights  or  the  effectiveness 
of  belligerents,"  is  it  so  certain  he  is  right  now  when  he  demands 
an  unqualified  declaration  of  war  against  Germany?  .  .  . 

If  the  armed-ship  bill  involved  a  course  of  action  that  was  hasty 
and  ill  advised,  may  it  not  well  be  that  this  proposed  declaration 
of  war,  which  is  being  so  hotly  pressed,  is  also  ill  advised?  With 
that  thought  in  mind  let  us,  with  the  earnestness  and  the  singleness 
of  purpose  which  the  momentous  nature  of  the  question  involves, 
be  calm  enough  and  brave  enough  to  examine  further  the  Presi- 
dent's address  of  April  2. 

In  his  address  of  April  2  the  President  says: 

"Since  April  of  last  year  the  Imperial  Government  had  somewhat 
restrained  the  commanders  of  its  undersea  craft  in  conformity  with 
its  promise  then  given  to  us  that  passenger  boats  should  not  be 
sunk  and  that  due  warning  would  be  given  to  all  other  vessels 
which  its  submarines  might  seek  to  destroy,  when  no  resistance 
was  offered  or  escape  attempted,  and  care  taken  that  their  crews 
were  given  at  least  a  fair  chance  to  save  their  lives  in  their  open 
boats." 
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Beside  that  statement  I  wish  to  place  exactly  what  the  German 
Government  did  say: 

"The  German  Government,  moreover,  is  prepared  to  do  its 
utmost  to  confine  the  operations  of  war  for  the  rest  of  its  duration 
to  the  fighting  forces  of  the  belligerents,  thereby  also  insuring  the 
freedom  of  the  seas,  a  principle  upon  which  the  German  Govern- 
ment believes  itself,  now  as  before,  to  be  in  agreement  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

"The  German  Government,  guided  by  this  idea,  notifies  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  that  the  German  naval  forces 
have  received  the  following  orders:  In  accordance  with  the  general 
principles  of  visit  and  search  and  destruction  of  merchant  vessels 
recognized  by  international  law,  such  vessels,  both  within  and 
without  the  area  declared  as  naval  war  zone,  shall  not  be  sunk 
without  warning  and  without  saving  human  lives,  unless  these 
ships  attempt  to  escape  or  offer  resistance. 

"But  neutrals  cannot  expect  that  Germany,  forced  to  fight  for 
her  existence,  shall,  for  the  sake  of  neutral  interest,  restrict  the  use 
of  an  effective  weapon  if  her  enemy  is  permitted  to  continue  to 
apply  at  will  methods  of  warfare  violating  the  rules  of  international 
law.  Such  a  demand  would  be  incompatible  with  the  character 
of  neutrality,  and  the  German  Government  is  convinced  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  does  not  think  of  making  such 
a  demand,  knowing  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
repeatedly  declared  that  it  is  determined  to  restore  the  principle 
of  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  from  whatever  quarter  it  is  violated. 

"Accordingly  the  German  Government  is  confident  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  new  orders  issued  to  its  naval  forces,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  will  now  also  consider  all  impediments 
removed  which  may  have  been  in  the  way  of  a  mutual  co-operation 
toward  the  restoration  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  during  the  war, 
as  suggested  in  the  note  of  July  23,  1915,  and  it  does  not  doubt  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  now  demand  and  insist 
that  the  British  Government  shall  forthwith  observe  the  rules  of 
international  law  universally  recognized  before  the  war  as  they 
are  laid  down  in  the  notes  presented  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  the  British  Government  on  December  28,  1914, 
and  November  5,  1915.  Should  the  steps  taken  by  the  Government 
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of  the  United  States  not  attain  the  object  it  desires,  to  have  the  laws 
of  humanity  followed  by  all  belligerent  nations,  the  German  Gov- 
ernment would  then  be  facing  a  new  situation,  in  which  it  must 
reserve  itself  complete  liberty  of  decision.  (May  4,  1916.)" 

It  must  be  perfectly  apparent  therefore  that  the  promise,  so  called, 
of  the  German  Government  was  conditioned  upon  England's  being 
brought  to  obedience  of  international  law  in  her  naval  warfare. 
Since  no  one  contends  that  England  was  brought  to  conduct  her 
naval  operations  in  accordance  with  international  law,  and  even 
the  poor  protests  our  Government  has  lodged  against  her  show  that 
she  has  not  done  so,  was  it  quite  fair  to  lay  before  the  country  a 
statement  which  implies  that  Germany  had  made  an  unconditional 
promise  which  she  has  dishonorably  violated  ? 

This  is  a  time  of  all  times  when  the  public  mind  should  be  calm, 
not  inflamed;  when  accuracy  of  statement  is  vitally  essential  to 
presenting  the  issues  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  people  of  the 
country. 

In  his  message  of  April  2  the  President  says: 

"I  was  for  a  little  while  unable  to  believe  that  such  things  [refer- 
ring to  German  submarine  methods  of  warfare]  would  in  fact  be 
done  by  any  government  that  had  hitherto  subscribed  to  the 
humane  practices  of  civilized  nations.  International  law  had  its 
origin  in  the  attempt  to  set  up  some  law  which  would  be  respected 
and  observed  upon  the  seas,  where  no  nation  had  right  of  dominion 
and  where  lay  the  free  highways  of  the  world.  By  painful  stage 
after  stage  has  that  law  been  built  up,  with  meager  enough  results, 
indeed,  after  all  was  accomplished  that  could  be  accomplished,  but 
always  with  a  clear  view,  at  least,  of  what  the  heart  and  conscience 
of  mankind  demanded." 

The  recognition  by  the  President  that  Germany  had  always 
heretofore  subscribed  to  the  humane  practices  of  civilized  nations 
is  a  most  important  statement.  Does  it  not  suggest  a  question  as 
to  why  it  is  that  Germany  has  departed  from  those  practices  in 
the  present  war  ?  What  the  President  had  so  admirably  stated  about 
international  law  and  the  painful  stages  by  which  it  has  been 
builded  up  is  absolutely  true.  But  in  this  connection  would  it  not 
be  well  to  say  also  that  it  was  England,  not  Germany,  who  refused 
to  obey  the  declaration  of  London,  which  represented  the  most 
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humane  ideas  and  was  the  best  statement  of  the  rules  of  inter- 
national law  as  applied  to  naval  warfare?  Keep  that  in  mind. 
Would  it  not  have  been  fair  to  say,  and  to  keep  in  mind,  that 
Germany  offered  to  abide  by  those  principles  and  England  refused; 
that  in  response  to  our  request  Germany  offered  to  cease  absolutely 
from  the  use  of  submarines  in  what  we  characterized  an  unlawful 
manner  if  England  would  cease  from  equally  palpable  and  cruel 
violations  of  international  law  in  her  conduct  of  naval  warfare? 

The  President  in  his  message  of  April  2  says: 

"The  present  German  submarine  warfare  against  commerce  is  a 
warfare  against  mankind.  It  is  a  war  against  all  nations." 

Again  referring  to  Germany's  warfare  he  says: 

"There  has  been  no  discrimination.  The  challenge  is  to  all  man- 
kind." 

Is  it  not  a  little  peculiar  that  if  Germany's  warfare  is  against  all 
nations  the  United  States  is  the  only  nation  that  regards  it  neces- 
sary to  declare  war  on  that  account?  If  it  is  true,  as  the  President 
says,  that  "there  has  been  no  discrimination,"  that  Germany  has 
treated  every  neutral  as  she  has  treated  us,  is  it  not  pecuhar  that 
no  other  of  the  great  nations  of  the  earth  seem  to  regard  Germany's 
conduct  in  this  war  as  a  cause  for  entering  into  it?  Are  we  the 
only  nation  jealous  of  our  rights?  Are  we  the  only  nation  insisting 
upon  the  protection  of  our  citizens?  Does  not  the  strict  neutrality 
maintained  on  the  part  of  all  the  other  nations  of  the  earth  suggest 
that  possibly  there  is  a  reason  for  their  action,  and  that  that  reason 
is  that  Germany's  conduct  under  the  circumstances  does  not  merit 
from  any  nation  which  is  determined  to  preserve  its  neutrality  a 
declaration  of  war? 

Norway,  Sweden,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Spain, 
and  all  the  great  republics  of  South  America  are  quite  as  interested 
in  this  subject  as  we  are,  and  yet  they  have  refused  to  join  with  us 
in  a  combination  against  Germany.  I  venture  to  suggest  also  that 
the  nations  named,  and  probably  others,  have  a  somewhat  better 
right  to  be  heard  than  we,  for  by  refusing  to  sell  war  material  and 
munitions  to  any  of  the  belligerents  they  have  placed  themselves  in 
a  position  where  the  suspicion  which  attaches  to  us  of  a  desire 
for  war  profits  can  not  attach  to  them. 

On  August  4,  1914,  the  Republic  of  Brazil  declared  the  exporta- 
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tion  of  war  material  from  Brazilian  ports  to  any  of  these  powers 
at  war  to  be  strictly  forbidden,  whether  such  exports  be  under 
the  Brazilian  flag  or  that  of  any  other  country. 

In  that  connection  I  note  the  following  dispatch  from  Buenos 
Aires,  appearing  in  the  Washington  papers  of  yesterday: 

"President  Wilson's  war  address  was  received  here  with  interest, 
but  no  particular  enthusiasm.  .  .  .  Government  officials  and  politi- 
cians have  adopted  a  cold  shoulder  toward  the  United  States 
policy  —  an  attitude  apparently  based  on  apprehension  lest  South 
American  interests  suffer." 

The  newspaper  Razon's  view  was  illustrative  of  this.  "Does  not 
the  United  States  consider  this  an  opportune  time  to  consolidate 
the  imperialistic  policy  everywhere  north  of  Panama?"  it  said. 

This  is  the  question  that  neutral  nations  the  world  over  are 
asking.  Are  we  seizing  upon  this  war  to  consolidate  and  extend 
an  imperialistic  policy?  We  complain  also  because  Mexico  has 
turned  the  cold  shoulder  to  us,  and  are  wont  to  look  for  sinister 
reasons  for  her  attitude.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  she  should  also  turn 
the  cold  shoulder  when  she  sees  us  unite  with  Great  Britain,  an 
empire  founded  upon  her  conquests  and  subjugation  of  weaker 
nations?  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sympathy  of  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  other  countries  close  to  the  scene  of  war  is  already  with  Ger- 
many. It  is  apparent  that  they  view  with  alarm  the  entrance  into 
the  European  struggle  of  the  stranger  from  across  the  sea. 

It  is  suggested  by  some  that  our  entrance  into  the  war  will  shorten 
it.  It  is  my  firm  belief,  based  upon  such  information  as  I  have, 
that  our  entrance  into  the  war  will  not  only  prolong  it,  but  that 
it  will  vastly  extend  its  area  by  drawing  in  other  nations. 

In  his  message  of  April  2,  the  President  said: 

"We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  German  people.  ...  It  was  not  upon 
their  impulse  that  their  Government  acted  in  entering  this  war. 
It  was  not  with  their  previous  knowledge  or  approval." 

Again  he  says: 

"We  are,  let  me  say  again,  sincere  friends  of  the  German  people 
and  shall  desire  nothing  so  much  as  the  early  re-establishment  of 
intimate  relations  of  mutual  advantage  between  us." 

At  least,  the  German  people,  then,  are  not  outlaws.  What  is 
the  thing  the  President  asks  us  to  do  to  these  German  people  of 
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whom  he  speaks  so  highly  and  whose  sincere  friend  he  declares 
us  to  be? 

Here  is  what  he  declares  we  shall  do  in  this  war.  We  shall 
undertake,  he  says  — 

"The  utmost  practicable  co-operation  in  counsel  and  action  with 
the  Governments  now  at  war  with  Germany,  and,  as  incident 
to  that,  the  extension  to  those  Governments  of  the  most  liberal 
financial  credits,  in  order  that  our  resources  may  so  far  as  possible 
be  added  to  theirs." 

"Practicable  co-operation!"  Practicable  co-operation  with  England 
and  her  allies  in  starving  to  death  the  old  men  and  women,  the 
children,  the  sick  and  the  maimed  of  Germany.  The  thing  we  are 
asked  to  do  is  the  thing  I  have  stated.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  a  war 
upon  a  government  only.  We  are  leagued  in  this  war,  or  it  is  the 
President's  proposition  that  we  shall  be  so  leagued,  with  the  heredi- 
tary enemies  of  Germany.  Any  war  with  Germany,  or  any  other 
country  for  that  matter,  would  be  bad  enough,  but  there  are  not 
words  strong  enough  to  voice  my  protest  against  the  proposed  com- 
bination with  the  entente  allies.  When  we  co-operate  with  those 
Governments  we  endorse  their  methods,  we  endorse  the  violations 
of  international  law  by  Great  Britain,  we  endorse  the  shameful 
methods  of  warfare  against  which  we  have  again  and  again  pro- 
tested in  this  war;  we  endorse  her  purpose  to  wreak  upon  the 
German  people  the  animosities  which  for  years  her  people  have 
been  taught  to  cherish  against  Germany;  finally  when  the  end 
comes,  whatever  it  may  be,  we  find  ourselves  in  co-operation  with 
our  ally.  Great  Britain,  and  if  we  cannot  resist  now  the  pressure 
she  is  exerting  to  carry  us  into  the  war,  how  can  we  hope  to  resist, 
then,  the  thousandfold  greater  pressure  she  will  exert  to  bend  us 
to  her  purposes  and  compel  compliance  with  her  demands? 

We  do  not  know  what  they  are.  We  do  not  know  what  is  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  made  the  compact,  but  we  are  to  subscribe 
to  it.  We  are  irrevocably,  by  our  votes  here,  to  marry  ourselves  to 
a  nondivorceable  proposition  veiled  from  us  now.  Once  enlisted, 
once  in  the  co-partnership,  we  will  be  carried  through  with  the 
purposes,  whatever  they  may  be,  of  which  we  now  know  nothing. 

Sir,  if  we  are  to  enter  upon  this  war  in  the  manner  the  President 
demands,  let  us  throw  pretense  to  the  winds,  let  us  be  honest,  let 
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us  admit  that  this  is  a  ruthless  war  against  not  only  Germany's 
army  and  her  navy  but  against  her  civilian  population  as  well, 
and  frankly  state  that  the  purpose  of  Germany's  hereditary  Euro- 
pean enemies  has  become  our  purpose. 

Again,  the  President  says,  "We  are  now  about  to  accept  gage  of 
battle  with  this  natural  foe  of  liberty  and  shall,  if  necessary,  spend 
the  whole  force  of  the  Nation  to  check  and  nullify  its  pretensions 
and  its  power."  That  much,  at  least,  is  clear;  that  program  is  defi- 
nite. The  whole  force  and  power  of  this  Nation,  if  necessary,  is 
to  be  used  to  bring  victory  to  the  entente  allies,  and  to  us  as  their 
ally  in  this  war.  Remember,  that  not  yet  has  the  "whole  force" 
of  one  of  the  warring  nations  been  used.  Countless  millions  are 
suffering  from  want  and  privation;  countless  other  millions  are 
dead  and  rotting  on  foreign  battlefields;  countless  other  millions 
are  crippled  and  maimed,  blinded,  and  dismembered;  upon  all 
and  upon  their  children's  children  for  generations  to  come  has  been 
laid  a  burden  of  debt  which  must  be  worked  out  in  poverty  and 
suffering,  but  the  "whole  force"  of  no  one  of  the  warring  nations 
has  yet  been  expended;  but  our  "whole  force"  shall  be  expended, 
so  says  the  President,  ...  so  far  as  he  can  pledge  us,  to  make  this 
fair,  free,  and  happy  land  of  ours  the  same  shambles  and  bottomless 
pit  of  horror  that  we  see  in  Europe  today. 

Just  a  word  of  comment  more  upon  one  of  the  points  in  the 
President's  address.  He  says  that  this  is  a  war  "for  the  things  which 
we  have  always  carried  nearest  our  hearts,  for  democracy,  for 
the  right  of  those  who  submit  to  authority  to  have  a  voice  in  their 
own  governments."  In  many  places  throughout  the  address  is  this 
exalted  sentiment  given  expression. 

It  is  a  sentiment  peculiarly  calculated  to  appeal  to  American 
hearts  and,  when  accompanied  by  acts  consistent  with  it,  is  certain 
to  receive  our  support;  but  in  this  same  connection,  and  strangely 
enough,  the  President  says  that  we  have  become  convinced  that  the 
German  Government  as  it  now  exists  —  "Prussian  autocracy"  he 
calls  it  —  can  never  again  maintain  friendly  relations  with  us.  His 
expression  is  that  "Prussian  autocracy  was  not  and  could  never  be 
our  friend,"  and  repeatedly  throughout  the  address  the  suggestion 
is  made  that  if  the  German  people  would  overturn  their  Govern- 
ment it  would  probably  be  the  way  to  peace.  So  true  is  this  that  the 
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dispatches  from  London  all  hailed  the  message  of  the  President 
as  sounding  the  death  knell  of  Germany's  Government. 

But  the  President  proposes  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  which, 
however  liberty-loving  its  people,  is  a  hereditary  monarchy,  with 
a  hereditary  ruler,  with  a  hereditary  House  of  Lords,  with  a  heredi- 
tary landed  system,  with  a  limited  and  restricted  suffrage  for  one 
class  and  a  multiplied  suffrage  power  for  another,  and  with  grind- 
ing industrial  conditions  for  all  the  wageworkers.  The  President 
has  not  suggested  that  we  make  our  support  of  Great  Britain 
conditional  to  her  granting  home  rule  to  Ireland,  or  Egypt,  or 
India.  We  rejoice  in  the  estabUshment  of  a  democracy  in  Russia, 
but  it  will  hardly  be  contended  that  if  Russia  was  still  an  autocratic 
Government,  we  would  not  be  asked  to  enter  this  alliance  with 
her  just  the  same.  Italy  and  the  lesser  powers  of  Europe,  Japan  in 
the  Orient,  in  fact,  all  of  the  countries  with  whom  we  are  to  enter 
into  alliance,  except  France  and  newly  revolutionized  Russia,  are 
still  of  the  old  order  —  and  it  will  be  generally  conceded  that  no 
one  of  them  has  done  as  much  for  its  people  in  the  solution  of 
municipal  problems  and  in  securing  social  and  industrial  reforms 
as  Germany. 

Is  it  not  a  remarkable  democracy  which  leagues  itself  with  allies 
already  far  overmatching  in  strength  the  German  nation  and  holds 
out  to  such  beleaguered  nation  the  hope  of  peace  only  at  the  price 
of  giving  up  its  Government?  I  am  not  talking  now  of  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  any  government,  but  I  am  speaking  of  a  profession 
of  democracy  that  is  linked  in  action  with  the  most  brutal  and 
domineering  use  of  autocratic  power.  Are  the  people  of  this  country 
being  so  well  represented  in  this  war  movement  that  we  need  to 
go  abroad  to  give  another  people  control  of  their  government? 
Will  the  President  and  the  supporters  of  this  war  bill  submit  it 
to  a  vote  of  the  people  before  the  declaration  of  war  goes  into 
effect?  Until  we  are  willing  to  do  that,  it  illy  becomes  us  to  offer 
as  an  excuse  for  our  entry  into  the  war  the  unsupported  claim  that 
this  war  was  forced  upon  the  German  people  by  their  Govern- 
ment "without  their  previous  knowledge  or  approval." 

Who  has  registered  the  knowledge  or  approval  of  the  American 
people  of  the  course  this  Congress  is  called  upon  to  take  in  declaring 
war  upon  Germany?  Submit  the  question  to  the  people,  you  who 
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support  it.  You  who  support  it  dare  not  do  it,  for  you  know  that 
by  a  vote  of  more  than  ten  to  one  the  American  people  as  a  body 
would  register  their  declaration  against  it.  .  .  . 

The  espionage  bills,  the  conscription  bills,  and  other  forcible 
military  measures  which  we  understand  are  being  ground  out  of 
the  war  machine  in  this  country  are  complete  proof  that  those 
responsible  for  this  war  fear  that  it  has  no  popular  support  and  that 
armies  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  the  entente  allies  cannot 
be  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistments.  .  .  . 

I  have  said  that  with  the  causes  of  the  present  war  we  have 
nothing  to  do.  That  is  true.  We  certainly  are  not  responsible  for 
it.  It  originated  from  causes  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  influence 
and  outside  the  realm  of  our  responsibility.  It  is  not  inadmissible, 
however,  to  say  that  no  responsible  narrator  of  the  events  which 
have  led  up  to  this  greatest  of  all  wars  has  failed  to  hold  that  the 
Government  of  each  country  engaged  in  it  is  at  fault  for  it.  For 
my  own  part,  I  believe  that  this  war,  like  nearly  all  others,  origi- 
nated in  the  selfish  ambition  and  cruel  greed  of  a  comparatively 
few  men  in  each  Government  who  saw  in  war  an  opportunity  for 
profit  and  power  for  themselves,  and  who  were  wholly  indifferent 
to  the  awful  suffering  they  knew  that  war  would  bring  to  the 
masses.  The  German  people  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  sooner 
or  later  war  was  inevitable  with  England  and  France  and  probably 
Russia  allied  against  her.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  there  was 
much  in  the  secret  diplomacy  of  the  years  immediately  preceding 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  19 14  to  afford  foundation  for  such 
belief.  The  secret  treaty  between  France  and  England  for  the 
partition  of  Morocco,  while  making  a  public  treaty  with  Germany, 
the  terms  of  which  were  diametrically  opposite  to  those  of  the 
secret  treaty,  did  much  to  arouse  the  suspicion  and  hostility  of  the 
German  people  toward  both  France  and  England. 

I  doubt  if  the  diplomatic  history  of  any  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth  in  civilized  times  can  show  so  reprehensible,  so  dishonest,  so 
perjured  a  record  as  the  Moroccan  affair  brings  home  to  the  doors 
of  those  who  were  responsible  for  that  Moroccan  treaty,  the  diplo- 
matic agents  of  the  French  and  the  English  Governments. 

Think  of  it,  Mr.  President!  German  citizens  had  acquired  prop- 
erty as  individual  purchasers  in  the  rich  mineral  fields  of  Morocco. 
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A  treaty  was  entered  into  between  England,  France,  and  Germany 
which  protected  all  the  interests  of  all  those  who  signed  the 
treaty. 

Then  France  and  England  executed  a  treaty,  certain  provisions 
of  which  were  not  published  when  the  treaty  was  pubUshed.  By 
the  terms  of  these  secret  provisions  German  enterprise  was  to  be 
driven  out  of  Morocco.  Mark  you,  it  was  not  the  people  of  France 
and  England  —  it  was  not  even  the  Governments  of  the  respective 
countries  —  which  were  guilty  of  the  great  wrong  committed  against 
both  Morocco  and  Germany,  but  less  than  a  half-dozen  ambitious, 
intriguing  diplomats,  who  made  the  secret  plan  to  divide  Morocco 
between  France  and  Spain.  Germany  was  to  be  thrown  out.  Eng- 
land backed  up  France  and  Spain  in  the  disreputable  deal  and 
received  for  her  part  of  the  swag  the  relinquishment  by  France  of 
all  rights  which  she  had  theretofore  claimed  in  Egypt.  It  was  not 
until  those  facts  came  out  that  real  hostile  feeling  between  Ger- 
many and  England  began  to  develop.  Herein  history  will  find  the 
real  cause  for  this  war.  England  would  tolerate  no  commercial 
rivalry.  Germany  would  not  submit  to  isolation.  .  .  . 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  instances  that  illustrate  the  character 
of  the  diplomacy  which  has  been  conducted  in  Europe  during 
the  last  few  years,  and  it  is  in  this  kind  of  diplomacy  that  we 
must  become  a  partner  also  if  we  become  a  party  to  the  war.  .  .  . 

A  celebrated  Englishman,  Sir  John  Fisher,  as  a  delegate  to  one 
of  the  early  Hague  conferences,  is  credited  with  having  said: 

"In  case  of  war  I  should  have  only  one  aim,  even  if  I  had  to 
violate  every  one  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  peace  conference  — 
to  win.  The  diplomats  can  negotiate  afterwards."  (See  The  Inevi- 
table War,  by  Francis  Delaisi.) 

Such  were  the  ideals  the  people  of  Europe  had  been  taught  to 
hold  in  preparation  for  the  great  war. 

On  August  6,  1914,  and  within  a  few  days  after  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  Secretary  Bryan  through  Ambassador  Page  inquired 
whether  England  would  agree  that  the  naval  warfare  should  be 
conducted  according  to  the  declaration  of  London. 

At  the  same  time  the  same  inquiry  was  addressed  to  the  respec- 
tive Governments  of  the  warring  countries  through  our  ambassadors 
at  St.  Petersburg,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna.  .  .  . 
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Germany  and  Austria  promptly  replied  that  they  would  be 
bound  by  the  declaration  of  London.  .  .  . 

Russia  and  France  waited  to  hear  from  England.  Ambassador 
Page  finally  transmitted  England's  reply  on  August  27,  1914.  That 
reply,  omitting  the  immaterial  parts,  was  as  follows: 

"I  have  the  honor  to  inform  your  excellency  that  His  Majesty's 
Government,  who  attach  great  importance  to  the  views  expressed  in 
your  excellency's  note  and  are  animated  by  a  keen  desire  to  consult 
so  far  as  possible  the  interests  of  neutral  countries,  have  given 
this  matter  their  most  careful  consideration,  and  have  pleasure  in 
stating  that  they  have  decided  to  adopt  generally  the  rules  of  the 
declaration  in  question,  subject  to  certain  modifications  and  addi- 
tions which  they  judge  indispensable  to  the  efficient  conduct  of 
their  naval  operations.  A  detailed  explanation  of  these  additions 
and  modifications  is  contained  in  the  enclosed  memorandum.  .  .  ." 

The  modifications  and  additions  quoted  which  Great  Britain 
made  to  the  declaration  of  London  were  so  completely  subversive 
of  the  essential  principles  provided  by  that  declaration  that  nothing 
was  left  to  do  except  to  treat  the  British  answer  as  a  refusal  to  be 
bound  in  any  material  respect  by  the  declaration  of  London,  and 
accordingly  on  October  22, 1914,  our  Government  replied  as  follows : 

"Inasmuch  as  the  British  Government  consider  that  the  condi- 
tions of  the  present  European  conflict  make  it  impossible  for  them 
to  accept  without  modification  the  declaration  of  London,  you 
are  requested  to  inform  His  Majesty's  Government  that  in  the 
circumstances  the  Government  of  the  United  States  feels  obliged 
to  withdraw  its  suggestion  that  the  declaration  of  London  be 
adopted  as  a  temporary  code  of  naval  warfare  to  be  observed  by 
belligerents  and  neutrals  during  the  present  war;  that  therefore 
this  Government  will  insist  that  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  United 
States  and  its  citizens  in  the  present  war  be  defined  by  the  existing 
rules  of  international  law  and  the  treaties  of  the  United  States  irre- 
spective of  the  provisions  of  the  declaration  of  London;  and  that  this 
Government  reserves  the  right  to  enter  a  protest  or  demand  in  each 
case  in  which  those  rights  and  duties  so  defined  are  violated  or 
their  free  exercise  interfered  with  by  the  authorities  of  His  Britannic 
Majesty's  Government. 

"Lansing" 
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Thus  was  the  first  step  taken  in  that  ruthless  naval  warfare 
which  has  since  horrified  the  civiUzed  world.  Thus  did  Great  Britain 
initiate  her  naval  warfare,  and  induce  her  allies  to  do  the  same, 
by  repudiating  the  rules  of  naval  warfare  and  the  rights  of  neutrals 
upon  the  sea,  which  had  been  declared  and  agreed  to  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  great  powers  of  the  world,  including  our 
own.  .  .  . 

Edwin  J.  Clapp,  professor  of  economics  of  New  York  University, 
in  his  book,  Economic  Aspects  of  the  War,  describes  the  situation 
aptly.  .  .  . 

"The  modifications  [of  the  declaration  of  London]  were  subversive 
of  the  principles  of  the  declaration  to  which  they  were  attached. 
These  modifications,  supplemented  by  an  unexampled  extension 
of  the  British  contraband  list  and  finally  by  what  our  Government 
calls  an  illegal  blockade,  have  been  England's  method  of  exercising 
economic  pressure  upon  Germany  and,  necessarily,  upon  all  neutral 
nations  that  trade  with  her.  .  .  ." 

On  February  20,  1915,  our  Government,  through  Secretary  Bryan, 
addressed  the  following  communication  to  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain: 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  February  20,  191^ 

"You  will  please  deliver  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  the  following  identic 
note  which  we  are  sending  England  and  Germany: 

"In  view  of  the  correspondence  which  has  passed  between  this 
Government  and  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  respectively,  relative 
to  the  declaration  of  a  war  zone  by  the  German  Admiralty  and  the 
use  of  neutral  flags  by  British  merchant  vessels,  this  Government 
ventures  to  express  the  hope  that  the  two  belligerent  Governments 
may,  through  reciprocal  concessions,  find  a  basis  for  agreement 
which  will  relieve  neutral  ships  engaged  in  peaceful  commerce 
from  the  great  dangers  which  they  will  incur  in  the  high  seas 
adjacent  to  the  coasts  of  the  belligerents. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  respectfully  suggests  that 
an  agreement  in  terms  like  the  following  might  be  entered 
into.  .  .  . 

"Germany  and  Great  Britain  to  agree: 

"i.  That  neither  will  sow  any  floating  mines,  whether  upon  the 
high  seas  or  in  territorial  waters;  that  neither  will  plant  on  the 
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high  seas  anchored  mines,  except  within  cannon  range  of  harbors 
for  defensive  purpose  only;  and  that  all  mines  shall  bear  the  stamp 
of  the  Government  planting  them  and  be  so  constructed  as  to  be- 
come harmless  if  separated  from  their  moorings. 

"2.  That  neither  will  use  submarines  to  attack  merchant  vessels 
of  any  nationality  except  to  enforce  the  right  of  visit  and  search. 

"3.  That  each  will  require  their  respective  merchant  vessels  not 
to  use  neutral  flags  for  the  purpose  of  disguise  or  ruse  de  guerre. 

"Germany  to  agree: 

"That  all  importations  of  food  or  foodstuffs  from  the  United 
States  (and  from  such  other  neutral  countries  as  may  ask  it)  into 
Germany  shall  be  consigned  to  agencies  to  be  designated  by  the 
United  States  Government;  that  these  American  agencies  shall  have 
entire  charge  and  control  without  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
German  Government  of  the  receipt  and  distribution  of  such  impor- 
tations, and  shall  distribute  them  solely  to  retail  dealers  bearing 
licenses  from  the  German  Government  entitling  them  to  receive 
and  furnish  such  food  and  foodstuffs  to  noncombatants  only;  that 
any  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  retailers'  licenses  shall  work  a 
forfeiture  of  their  rights  to  receive  such  food  and  foodstuffs  for 
this  purpose;  and  that  such  food  and  foodstuffs  will  not  be  requisi- 
tioned by  the  German  Government  for  any  purpose  whatsoever  or 
be  diverted  to  the  use  of  the  armed  forces  of  Germany. 

"Great  Britain  to  agree: 

"That  food  and  foodstuffs  will  not  be  placed  upon  the  absolute 
contraband  list,  and  that  shipments  of  such  commodities  will  not 
be  interfered  with  or  detained  by  British  authorities  if  consigned 
to  agencies  designated  by  the  United  States  Government  in  Germany 
for  the  receipt  and  distribution  of  such  cargoes  to  licensed  German 
retailers  for  distribution  solely  to  the  noncombatant  population. 

"In  submitting  this  proposed  basis  of  agreement  this  Government 
does  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  admitting  or  denying  any  belliger- 
ent or  neutral  right  established  by  the  principles  of  international 
law,  but  would  consider  the  agreement,  if  acceptable  to  the  inter- 
ested powers,  a  modus  vivendi  based  upon  expediency  rather  than 
legal  right  and  as  not  binding  upon  the  United  States,  either  in  its 
present  form  or  in  a  modified  form,  until  accepted  by  this  Govern- 
ment. 

"Bryan" 
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Without  quoting  at  length  the  replies  of  the  Governments  of 
Germany  and  Great  Britain,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  under  date 
of  March  i,  1915,  the  German  Government  replied  substantially 
acceding  to  the  proposition  made  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  on  March  15  the  British  Government  replied  substantially 
refusing  to  accede  to  our  request.  .  .  . 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  in  detail  into  the  violations  of  our 
neutrality  by  any  of  the  belligerents.  While  Germany  has  again 
and  again  yielded  to  our  protests,  I  do  not  recall  a  single  instance 
in  which  a  protest  we  have  made  to  Great  Britain  has  won  for  us 
the  slightest  consideration,  except  for  a  short  time  in  the  case  of 
cotton.  I  will  not  stop  to  dwell  upon  the  multitude  of  minor  viola- 
tions of  our  neutral  rights,  such  as  seizing  our  mails,  violations  of 
the  neutral  flag,  seizing  and  appropriating  our  goods  without  the 
least  warrant  or  authority  in  law,  and  impressing,  seizing,  and 
taking  possession  of  our  vessels  and  putting  them  into  her  own 
service.  .  .  . 

I  come  now,  however,  to  one  other  event  in  the  naval  policy  of 
Great  Britain  during  this  war,  which  to  my  mind  is  absolutely 
controlling  upon  the  action  we  should  take  upon  the  question 
under  consideration. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  1914,  only  three  months  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  England  issued  a  proclamation,  the  most  ruthless 
and  sweeping  in  its  violation  of  neutral  rights  that  up  to  that  time 
had  ever  emanated  from  a  civilized  government  engaged  in  prose- 
cuting a  war,  announcing  that  on  three  days'  notice  all  of  the 
North  Sea,  free  under  international  law  to  the  trade  of  the  world, 
would  be  entered  by  our  merchant  ships  at  their  peril.  She  based 
her  action  upon  an  assertion  that  the  German  Government  had 
been  scattering  mines  in  waters  open  to  world's  commerce.  .  .  . 

Do  you  observe  that  the  country  with  whom  we  are  about  to 
yoke  ourselves  issued  this  proclamation,  unheard  of  before  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  mining  a  great  area  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with 
deadly  contact  mines,  and  gave  to  the  neutral  nations  only  three 
days'  notice?  It  issued  its  declaration  on  the  2d  of  November,  and 
it  went  into  effect  on  the  5th  of  November.  .  .  . 

Now  we  come  to  the  most  unfortunate  part  of  our  record.  The 
present  administration  agreed  to  this  lawless  act  of  Great  Britain. 
I  make  this  statement  deliberately  and  fully  appreciating  its  con- 
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sequences.  If  we  had  entered  into  a  contract  with  Great  Britain^ 
signed  and  sealed  under  the  great  seals  of  the  respective  countries, 
agreeing  that  she  should  commit  the  act  of  piracy  involved  in 
mining  the  North  Sea,  we  would  not  more  completely  have  been 
bound  by  such  contract  than  we  are  bound  by  the  conduct  of  the 
present  administration.  It  will  be  recalled  that  when  Secretary 
Bryan  made  his  request  of  Great  Britain  to  adhere  to  the  declara- 
tion of  London,  and  she  refused,  and  he  notified  her  that  the  request 
was  withdrawn,  he  declared  in  substance  that  he  would  neverthe- 
less hold  her  responsible  for  any  violations  of  international  law,  so 
far  as  they  affected  our  right  as  a  neutral  nation.  And  from  that 
time  protest  after  protest  was  made  by  us;  many  against  Germany 
and  some  against  Great  Britain  and  her  allies,  whenever  we  claimed 
that  international  law  had  been  violated. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  from  November  2,  when  England 
declared  her  settled  purpose  to  mine  large  areas  of  the  public  sea 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  international  law,  the  Government 
through  the  present  administration  has  never  uttered  a  word  of 
protest. 

If  you  think  you  can  escape  the  responsibility  of  that  act  and 
hold  other  belligerents  to  the  strict  requirements  of  international 
law  by  play  upon  a  phrase  you  are  mistaken.  You  may  make  this 
country  declare  war  in  your  attempt  to  do  it,  but  your  war  will 
not  have  the  support  of  the  people.  .  .  . 

You  can  not  afford  to  declare  war  and  rest  the  right  to  do  so 
in  history  upon  a  violation  of  international  law  when  we  are  to 
any  extent  responsible  for  such  violation. 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  President  — 

The  President  pro  tempore.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri } 

Mr.  La  Follette.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  Reed.  Does  the  senator  have  any  other  evidence  that  we 
signed  and  sealed  and  delivered  a  contract  with  Great  Britain  by 
which  we  permitted  her  to  violate  international  law  than  that 
which  he  has  just  given,  namely,  the  assertion  that  we  did  not 
protest.? 

Mr.  La  Follette.  I  have  not  stated  that  we  had  a  signed  and 
sealed  compact. 

Mr.  Reed.  No;  you  stated  — 
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Mr.  La  Follette.  I  was  reading  from  my  manuscript,  and  I 
know  just  what  I  said.  The  Senator  misunderstood  me. 

Mr.  Reed.  You  stated  that  we  had  done  it  as  effectively  — 

Mr.  La  Follette.  Just  as  effectively  as  though  it  were  a  contract. 
I  think  it  was  just  as  effective  by  a  failure  to  protest  as  though  it 
had  been  a  contract. 

I  now  proceed  to  make  that  good  by  my  argument,  if  the  Senator 
will  permit  me. 

Mr.  Reed.  And  you  will  not  permit  any  further  interruption? 
Very  well,  if  that  is  the  premise. 

Mr.  La  Follette.  That  is  my  argument,  and  I  am  proceeding 
to  make  it.  In  passing,  however,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  lawless 
action  of  Great  Britain  resulted  in  the  loss  of  at  least  two  of  our 
ships  —  the  Carib  and  the  Evelyn  —  because  they  ventured  into 
the  zone  Great  Britain  had  prohibited  them  from  entering  —  were 
sunk  by  mines,  with  the  loss  of  several  American  lives. 

The  only  reason  we  have  not  suffered  the  sacrifice  of  just  as  many 
ships  and  just  as  many  lives  from  the  violation  of  our  rights  by 
the  war  zone  and  the  submarine  mines  of  Great  Britain,  as  we 
have  through  the  unlawful  acts  of  Germany  in  making  her  war 
zone  in  violation  of  our  neutral  rights,  is  simply  because  we  have 
submitted  to  Great  Britain's  dictation. 

If  our  ships  had  been  sent  into  her  forbidden  high-sea  war  zone, 
as  they  have  into  the  proscribed  area  Germany  marked  out  on 
the  high  seas  as  a  war  zone,  we  would  have  had  the  same  loss  of 
life  and  property  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  But  because  we 
avoided  doing  that  in  the  case  of  England,  and  acquiesced  in  her 
violation  of  law,  we  have  not  only  a  legal  but  a  moral  responsibility 
for  the  position  in  which  Germany  has  been  placed  by  our  collusion 
and  co-operation  with  Great  Britain.  ... 

Great  Britain  did  this  unlawful  thing  on  the  5th  day  of  Novem- 
ber. Germany  waited  and  waited,  week  after  week,  for  this  Gov- 
ernment to  assert  its  neutral  rights  and  demand  the  opening  of 
the  North  Sea  to  neutral  commerce.  She  waited  in  vain  for  three 
long  months  for  this  Government  to  take  some  action,  and  not  until 
the  4th  day  of  February  —  that  is  my  recollection  of  the  date;  I 
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do  not  know  that  I  have  it  here  —  did  she  in  retaUation  serve 
notice  upon  this  Government  of  the  estabUshment  of  her  war 
zone. 

Germany  then  did  as  a  matter  of  retahation  and  defense  what 
Great  Britain  had  done  months  previously  purely  as  an  offensive 
measure  —  established  a  war  zone  or  war  area.  She  included  in  it 
portions  of  the  sea  about  the  British  islands,  and  gave  notice  that 
ships  coming  within  it  would  be  destroyed  by  mines  or  submarines, 
even  as  English  mines  in  the  North  Sea  destroyed  the  ships  which 
entered  there. 

It  is  Germany's  insistence  upon  her  right  to  blindly  destroy  with 
mines  and  submarines  in  the  area  she  has  declared  a  war  zone  all 
ships  that  enter  there,  that  causes  the  whole  trouble  existing  between 
us  and  Germany  today.  It  is  for  this,  and  this  only,  that  we  are 
urged  to  make  war.  Yet  in  asserting  this  right  or  in  sinking  the 
ships  in  the  proscribed  area  without  warning,  Germany  is  doing 
only  that  which  England  is  doing  in  her  proscribed  area,  without 
our  consent.  Here  is  the  parting  of  the  ways.  When  England, 
having  previously  violated  all  neutral  rights  on  the  high  seas, 
mined  the  North  Sea  and  asserted  the  right  to  destroy  blindly  —  and 
mines  can  only  destroy  blindly  —  all  ships  that  traversed  it,  one  of 
two  courses  was  open  to  us. 

We  chose  to  acquiesce,  but  a  singular  thing  transpired.  I  suppose 
all  Senators  have  secured  the  published  copies  of  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  which  has  been  issued  by  the  State  Department. 

I  find  all  the  correspondence  about  the  submarines  of  Germany; 
I  find  them  arrayed;  I  find  the  note  warning  Germany  that  she 
would  be  held  to  a  "strict  accountability"  for  violation  of  our  neutral 
rights;  but  you  will  search  in  vain  these  volumes  for  a  copy  of  the 
British  order  in  council  mining  the  North  Sea. 

I  am  talking  now  about  principles.  You  cannot  distinguish  be- 
tween the  principles  which  allowed  England  to  mine  a  large  area 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  North  Sea  in  order  to  shut  in 
Germany,  and  the  principle  on  which  Germany  by  her  submarines 
seeks  to  destroy  all  shipping  which  enters  the  war  zone  which  she 
has  laid  out  around  the  British  Isles. 
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The  English  mines  are  intended  to  destroy  without  warning  every 
ship  that  enters  the  war  zone  she  has  proscribed,  kiUing  or  drown- 
ing every  passenger  that  cannot  find  some  means  of  escape.  It  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  that  which  Germany  tries  to  do  with 
her  submarines  in  her  war  zone.  We  acquiesced  in  England's 
action  without  protest.  It  is  proposed  that  we  now  go  to  war  with 
Germany  for  identically  the  same  action  upon  her  part. 

At  this  point,  sir,  I  say,  with  all  deference  but  with  the  absolute 
certainty  of  conviction,  that  the  present  administration  made  a 
fatal  mistake,  and  if  war  comes  to  this  country  with  Germany  for 
the  present  causes  it  will  be  due  wholly  to  that  mistake.  The  present 
administration  has  assumed  and  acted  upon  the  policy  that  it 
could  enforce  to  the  very  letter  of  the  law  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law  against  one  belligerent  and  relax  them  as  to  the 
other.  That  thing  no  nation  can  do  without  losing  its  character 
as  a  neutral  nation  and  without  losing  the  rights  that  go  with 
strict  and  absolute  neutrality.  .  .  . 

The  offenses  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  against  us  cannot 
be  treated  as  they  might  be  treated  if  those  nations  were  not  at 
war  with  each  other.  Undoubtedly,  if  those  nations  were  not  at 
war  with  each  other  we  could  suffer  one  to  violate  international 
law  to  our  injury  and  make  no  protest  and  take  no  action  against 
the  nation  so  offending  and  hold  the  other  to  strict  accountability 
and  compel  her  to  respect  to  the  limit  our  rights  under  international 
law,  and  if  she  refused  we  would  be  justified  in  going  to  war  about 
it.  But  when  we  are  dealing  with  Germany  and  Great  Britain, 
warring  against  each  other,  so  evenly  balanced  in  strength  that  a 
little  help  to  one  or  a  little  hindrance  to  the  other  turns  the  scale 
and  spells  victory  for  one  and  defeat  for  the  other,  in  that  situation 
I  say  the  principle  of  international  law  steps  in  which  declares  that 
any  failure  on  our  part  to  enforce  our  rights  equally  against  both 
is  a  gross  act  of  unneutrality. 

That  is  precisely  what  we  have  done,  as  I  have  shown.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  conflict  in  this  matter  of  the  war  zones  of  each 
belligerent,  in  submitting  to  Great  Britain's  dictation  concerning 
what  might  be  treated  as  contraband,  resulting  finally  in  a  practical 
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cessation  of  shipping  to  German  ports,  we  have  done  Germany  as 
much  harm  as  though  we  had  landed  an  army  in  France  to  fight 
beside  the  entente  allies.  How  will  history  regard  this  conduct  of 
ours?  How  will  our  own  people  regard  it  when  they  come  to 
understand  it?  We  can  never  justify  it. 

Jefferson  asserted  that  we  could  not  permit  one  warring  nation 
to  curtail  our  neutral  rights  if  we  were  not  ready  to  allow  her 
enemy  the  same  privileges,  and  that  any  other  course  entailed  the 
sacrifice  of  our  neutrality.  .  .  . 

There  can  be  no  greater  violation  of  our  neutrality  than  the 
requirement  that  one  of  two  belligerents  shall  adhere  to  the  settled 
principles  of  law  and  that  the  other  shall  have  the  advantage  of 
not  doing  so.  The  respect  that  German  naval  authorities  were 
required  to  pay  to  the  rights  of  our  people  upon  the  high  seas 
would  depend  upon  the  question  whether  we  had  exacted  the 
same  rights  from  Germany's  enemies.  If  we  had  not  done  so  we 
lost  our  character  as  a  neutral  nation,  and  our  people  unfortunately 
had  lost  the  protection  that  belongs  to  neutrals.  Our  responsibility 
was  joint  in  the  sense  that  we  must  exact  the  same  conduct  from 
both  belUgerents.  .  .  . 

We  should  not  seek  to  hide  our  blunder  behind  the  smoke  of 
battle,  to  inflame  the  mind  of  our  people  by  half  truths  into  the 
frenzy  of  war,  in  order  that  they  may  never  appreciate  the  real 
cause  of  it  until  it  is  too  late.  I  do  not  believe  that  our  national 
honor  is  served  by  such  a  course.  The  right  way  is  the  honorable 
way. 

One  alternative  is  to  admit  our  initial  blunder  to  enforce  our 
rights  against  Great  Britain  as  we  have  enforced  our  rights  against 
Germany;  demand  that  both  those  nations  shall  respect  our  neutral 
rights  upon  the  high  seas  to  the  letter;  and  give  notice  that  we  will 
enforce  those  rights  from  that  time  forth  against  both  belligerents 
and  then  live  up  to  that  notice. 

The  other  alternative  is  to  withdraw  our  commerce  from  both. 
The  mere  suggestion  that  food  supplies  would  be  withheld  from 
both  sides  impartially  would  compel  belligerents  to  observe  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  the  seas  for  neutral  commerce. 
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.R.  PRESIDENT,  I  rise  to  a 
question  of  personal  privilege. 

I  have  no  intention  of  taking  the  time  of  the  Senate  with  a 
review  of  the  events  which  led  to  our  entrance  into  the  war  except 
in  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  question  of  personal  privilege  to 
which  I  am  addressing  myself. 

Six  Members  of  the  Senate  and  fifty  Members  of  the  House 
voted  against  the  declaration  of  war.  Immediately  there  was  let 
loose  upon  those  Senators  and  Representatives  a  flood  of  invective 
and  abuse  from  newspapers  and  individuals  who  had  been  clamor- 
ing for  war,  unequaled,  I  believe,  in  the  history  of  civilized  society. 

Prior  to  the  declaration  of  war  every  man  who  had  ventured 
to  oppose  our  entrance  into  it  had  been  condemned  as  a  coward 
or  worse,  and  even  the  President  had  by  no  means  been  immune 
from  these  attacks. 

Since  the  declaration  of  war  the  triumphant  war  press  has  pursued 
those  Senators  and  Representatives  who  voted  against  war  with 
malicious  falsehood  and  recklessly  libelous  attacks,  going  to  the 
extreme  limit  of  charging  them  with  treason  against  their  country. 

This  campaign  of  libel  and  character  assassination  directed  against 
the  Members  of  Congress  who  opposed  our  entrance  into  the  war 
has  been  continued  down  to  the  present  hour,  and  I  have  upon 
my  desk  newspaper  clippings,  some  of  them  libels  upon  me  alone, 
some  directed  as  well  against  other  Senators  who  voted  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  declaration  of  war.  One  of  these  newspaper  reports 
most  widely  circulated  represents  a  Federal  judge  in  the  State 
of  Texas  as  saying,  in  a  charge  to  a  grand  jury  —  I  read  the  article 

^From  a  speech  delivered  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  October  6,  191 7. 
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as  it  appeared  in  the  newspaper  and  the  headUne  with  which  it  is 
introduced: 

DISTRICT  JUDGE  WOULD  LIKE  TO  TAKE  SHOT  AT 

TRAITORS  IN  CONGRESS 

{By  Associated  Press  leased  wire) 

Houston,  Texas,  October  i,  igiy.  Judge  Waller  T.  Burns,  o£  the 
United  States  district  court,  in  charging  a  Federal  grand  jury  at  the 
beginning  of  the  October  term  today,  after  calling  by  name  Senators 
Stone  of  Missouri,  Hardwick  of  Georgia,  Vardaman  of  Mississippi, 
Gronna  of  North  Dakota,  Gore  of  Oklahoma,  and  La  Follette  of 
Wisconsin,  said: 

"If  I  had  a  wish,  I  would  wish  that  you  men  had  jurisdiction  to 
return  bills  of  indictment  against  these  men.  They  ought  to  be 
tried  promptly  and  fairly,  and  I  believe  this  court  could  administer 
the  law  fairly;  but  I  have  a  conviction,  as  strong  as  life,  that  this 
country  should  stand  them  up  against  an  adobe  wall  tomorrow 
and  give  them  what  they  deserve.  If  any  man  deserves  death,  it  is 
a  traitor.  I  wish  that  I  could  pay  for  the  ammunition.  I  would  like 
to  attend  the  execution,  and  if  I  were  in  the  firing  squad  I  would 
not  want  to  be  the  marksman  who  had  the  blank  shell." 


If  this  newspaper  clipping  were  a  single  or  exceptional  instance 
of  lawless  defamation,  I  should  not  trouble  the  Senate  with  a 
reference  to  it.  But,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not. 

In  this  mass  of  newspaper  clippings  which  I  have  here  upon 
my  desk,  and  which  I  shall  not  trouble  the  Senate  to  read  unless 
it  is  desired,  and  which  represent  but  a  small  part  of  the  accumula- 
tion clipped  from  the  daily  press  of  the  country  in  the  last  three 
months,  I  find  other  Senators,  as  well  as  myself,  accused  of  the 
highest  crimes  of  which  any  man  can  be  guilty  —  treason  and 
disloyalty  —  and,  sir,  accused  not  only  with  no  evidence  to  support 
the  accusation,  but  without  the  suggestion  that  such  evidence  any- 
where exists.  It  is  not  claimed  that  Senators  who  opposed  the 
declaration  of  war  have  since  that  time  acted  with  any  concerted 
purpose  either  regarding  war  measures  or  any  others.  They  have 
voted   according  to   their   individual   opinions,   have   often   been 
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opposed  to  each  other  on  bills  which  have  come  before  the  Senate 
since  the  declaration  of  war,  and,  according  to  my  recollection, 
have  never  all  voted  together  since  that  time  upon  any  single 
proposition  upon  which  the  Senate  has  been  divided. 

I  am  aware,  Mr.  President,  that  in  pursuance  of  this  campaign 
of  vilification  and  attempted  intimidation,  requests  from  various 
individuals  and  certain  organizations  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  my  expulsion  from  this  body,  and  that  such  requests 
have  been  referred  to  and  considered  by  one  of  the  committees  of 
the  Senate. 

If  I  alone  had  been  made  the  victim  of  these  attacks,  I  should 
not  take  one  moment  of  the  Senate's  time  for  their  consideration, 
and  I  beUeve  that  other  Senators  who  have  been  unjustly  and 
unfairly  assailed,  as  I  have  been,  hold  the  same  attitude  upon  this 
that  I  do.  Neither  the  clamor  of  the  mob  nor  the  voice  of  power 
will  ever  turn  me  by  the  breadth  of  a  hair  from  the  course  I  mar\ 
out  for  myself,  guided  by  such  \nowledge  as  I  can  obtain  and 
controlled  and  directed  by  a  solemn  conviction  of  right  and  duty. 

But,  sir,  it  is  not  alone  Members  of  Congress  that  the  war  party 
in  this  country  has  sought  to  intimidate.  The  mandate  seems  to 
have  gone  forth  to  the  sovereign  people  of  this  country  that  they 
must  be  silent  while  those  things  are  being  done  by  their  Govern- 
ment which  most  vitally  concern  their  well-being,  their  happiness, 
and  their  lives.  Today  and  for  weeks  past  honest  and  law-abiding 
citizens  of  this  country  are  being  terrorized  and  outraged  in  their 
rights  by  those  sworn  to  uphold  the  laws  and  protect  the  rights 
of  the  people.  I  have  in  my  possession  numerous  affidavits  estab- 
lishing the  fact  that  people  are  being  unlawfully  arrested,  thrown 
into  jail,  held  incommunicado  for  days,  only  to  be  eventually  dis- 
charged without  ever  having  been  taken  into  court,  because  they 
have  committed  no  crime.  Private  residences  are  being  invaded, 
loyal  citizens  of  undoubted  integrity  and  probity  arrested,  cross- 
examined,  and  the  most  sacred  constitutional  rights  guaranteed  to 
every  American  citizen  are  being  violated. 

It  appears  to  be  the  purpose  of  those  conducting  this  campaign 
to  throw  the  country  into  a  state  of  terror,  to  coerce  public  opinion, 
to  stifle  criticism,  and  suppress  discussion  of  the  great  issues  in- 
volved in  this  war. 
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I  think  all  men  recognize  that  in  time  of  war  the  citizen  must 
surrender  some  rights  for  the  common  good  which  he  is  entitled 
to  enjoy  in  time  of  peace.  But,  sir,  the  right  to  control  their  own 
Government  according  to  constitutional  forms  is  not  one  of  the 
rights  that  the  citizens  of  this  country  are  called  upon  to  sur- 
render in  time  of  war. 

Rather  in  time  of  war  the  citizen  must  be  more  alert  to  the 
preservation  of  his  right  to  control  his  Government.  He  must  be 
most  watchful  of  the  encroachment  of  the  military  upon  the  civil 
power.  He  must  beware  of  those  precedents  in  support  of  arbitrary 
action  by  administration  officials  which,  excused  on  the  plea  of 
necessity  in  war  time,  become  the  fixed  rule  when  the  necessity 
has  passed  and  normal  conditions  have  been  restored. 

More  than  all,  the  citizen  and  his  representative  in  Congress  in 
time  of  war  must  maintain  his  right  of  free  speech.  More  than  in 
times  of  peace  it  is  necessary  that  the  channels  for  free  public  dis- 
cussion of  governmental  policies  shall  be  open  and  unclogged.  I 
believe,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am  now  touching  upon  the  most 
important  question  in  this  country  today  —  and  that  is  the  right 
of  the  citizens  of  this  country  and  their  representatives  in  Congress 
to  discuss  in  an  orderly  way  frankly  and  publicly  and  without  fear, 
from  the  platform  and  through  the  press,  every  important  phase 
of  this  war :  its  causes,  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  conducted, 
and  the  terms  upon  which  peace  should  be  made.  The  belief  which 
is  becoming  widespread  in  this  land  that  this  most  fundamental 
right  is  being  denied  to  the  citizens  of  this  country  is  a  fact,  the 
tremendous  significance  of  which  those  in  authority  have  not  yet 
begun  to  appreciate.  I  am  contending,  Mr.  President,  for  the  great 
fundamental  right  of  the  sovereign  people  of  this  country  to  make 
their  voice  heard  and  have  that  voice  heeded  upon  the  great  ques- 
tions arising  out  of  this  war,  including  not  only  how  the  war  shall 
be  prosecuted  but  the  conditions  upon  which  it  may  be  terminated 
with  a  due  regard  for  the  rights  and  the  honor  of  this  Nation  and 
the  interests  of  humanity. 

I  am  contending  for  this  right  because  the  exercise  of  it  is  neces- 
sary to  the  welfare,  to  the  existence,  of  this  Government,  to  the  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  this  war,  and  to  a  peace  which  shall  be  enduring 
and  for  the  best  interest  of  this  country. 
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Suppose  success  attends  the  attempt  to  stifle  all  discussion  of  the 
issues  of  this  war,  all  discussion  of  the  terms  upon  which  it  should 
be  concluded,  all  discussion  of  the  objects  and  purposes  to  be  ac- 
compUshed  by  it,  and  concede  the  demand  of  the  war-mad  press  and 
war  extremists  that  they  monopolize  the  right  of  public  utterance 
upon  these  questions  unchallenged,  what  think  you  would  be  the 
consequences  to  this  country  not  only  during  the  war  but  after 
the  war? 

Mr.  President,  our  Government,  above  all  others,  is  founded  on  the 
right  of  the  people  freely  to  discuss  all  matters  pertaining  to  their 
Government,  in  war  not  less  than  in  peace,  for  in  this  Government 
the  people  are  the  rulers  in  war  no  less  than  in  peace.  It  is  true, 
sir,  that  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  elected  for 
two  years,  the  President  for  four  years,  and  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  for  six  years,  and  during  their  temporary  official  terms  these 
officers  constitute  what  is  called  the  Government.  But  back  of  them 
always  is  the  controlling  sovereign  power  of  the  people,  and  when 
the  people  can  make  their  will  known,  the  faithful  officer  will  obey 
that  will.  Though  the  right  of  the  people  to  express  their  will  by 
ballot  is  suspended  during  the  term  of  office  of  the  elected  official, 
nevertheless  the  duty  of  the  official  to  obey  the  popular  will  con- 
tinues throughout  his  entire  term  of  office.  How  can  that  popular 
will  express  itself  between  elections  except  by  meetings,  by  speeches, 
by  publications,  by  petitions,  and  by  addresses  to  the  representatives 
of  the  people  ?  Any  man  who  seeks  to  set  a  limit  upon  those  rights, 
whether  in  war  or  peace,  aims  a  blow  at  the  most  vital  part  of 
our  Government.  And  then  as  the  time  for  election  approaches  and 
the  official  is  called  to  account  for  his  stewardship  —  not  a  day,  not 
a  week,  not  a  month,  before  the  election,  but  a  year  or  more  before 
it,  if  the  people  choose  —  they  must  have  the  right  to  the  freest 
possible  discussion  of  every  question  upon  which  their  representative 
has  acted,  of  the  merits  of  every  measure  he  has  supported  or  op- 
posed, of  every  vote  he  has  cast  and  every  speech  that  he  has  made. 
And  before  this  great  fundamental  right  every  other  must,  if  neces- 
sary, give  way,  for  in  no  other  manner  can  representative  govern- 
ment be  preserved. 
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HERE  is  no  doubt  that  for  at 
least  a  year  and  a  half  before  we  actually  entered  the  war,  Wilson 
had  clearly  recognized  the  possibility  of  our  having  to  do  so.  On 
his  Western  tour  to  stir  up  the  people  as  early  as  January,  1916,  he 
had  told  them  that  they  had  laid  two  duties  upon  him,  one  to  keep 
out  of  war  if  possible  and  the  other  to  preserve  the  honor  of  the 
United  States.  There  might  come  the  time,  he  had  added,  arguing 
for  preparedness,  when  he  could  not  any  longer  preserve  both  honor 
and  peace. 

As  the  months  of  what  seemed  to  be  the  interminable  nightmare 
which  had  engulfed  a  large  part  of  the  human  race  went  on,  he 
ceaselessly  turned  over  in  his  mind  what  might  be  the  noblest  and 
most  useful  service  to  all  humanity  which  the  United  States  could 
render.  Wilson  was  neither  a  weak  nor  a  timid  man.  If  his  dealings 
with  Mexico  had  shown  too  much  of  the  dreamer  and  idealist,  his 
years  at  Princeton  and  his  career  since  he  had  become  governor 
of  New  Jersey  showed  equally  that  he  could  be  a  hard  and  de- 
termined fighter.  That  he  should  think  of  the  possibility  of  himself 
playing  a  great  role  in  bringing  about  peace,  such  as  Roosevelt  had 
played  in  1907,  only  on  a  far  vaster  stage,  was  legitimate,  but  it  is  only 
fair  to  him  to  believe  that  he  was  not  swayed  in  his  course  by  personal 
ambition. 

■*■  From  A  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  IV,  by  James  Truslow  Adams,  copy- 
right, 1933,  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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Apart  from  the  wish  of  America  to  remain  neutral  if  possible, 
there  was  the  importance  of  limiting  the  already  vast  field  of 
slaughter  and  madness  and  impending  bankruptcy  of  civilization 
as  much  as  might  be.  Finally,  there  was  Wilson's  belief  —  that  when 
peace  might  come  America  could  play  a  better  part  as  the  one  great 
neutral  nation  untouched  by  the  hatreds  of  the  conflict  than  she 
could  as  one  of  the  war-maddened  belligerents. 

Slowly  there  had  developed  in  his  mind  as  there  had  also  in  the 
minds  of  such  men  as  Taft,  Hughes,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  and  others, 
the  possibility  of  using  the  terrible  war  as  the  means  to  end  all 
wars,  and  of  building  up  through  some  League  of  Nations  a  better 
order  than  that  based  on  the  old  nationalistic  ambitions  and  di- 
plomacy. As  in  the  case  of  Mexico,  Wilson  did  not  give  sufficient 
weight  to  the  actualities  of  the  real  springs  of  action  in  men,  and 
to  the  strength  of  historic  factors  and  conditions,  but  he  did  see 
clearly  and  rightly  that  there  was  little  hope  for  mankind  if  no 
better  foundation  for  lasting  peace  could  be  found  than  the  armed 
balance  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  which  broke  of  its  own 
weight  about  once  a  century. 

There  had  been  the  devastating  wars,  ending  temporarily  in  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht  in  171 3.  A  hundred  years  later  the  balance  had 
been  upset  by  the  insensate  ambition  of  Napoleon  and  the  mili- 
tarism of  the  French,  which  had  again  drowned  all  Europe  in 
blood,  and  involved  America  also.  By  1913  a  new  balance,  that  of 
the  Triple  Entente  against  the  Triple  Alliance,  all  armed  to  the 
teeth,  had  become  unstable.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  alliances  and 
the  armaments,  designed  to  preserve  peace,  we  might  not  have  had 
war,  but  in  the  world  as  it  was  there  seemed  nothing  to  do  but  to 
build  up  alliances. 

The  great  underlying  tensions  in  the  world  structure  are  rarely 
perceived  by  the  average  citizen,  who  in  modern  civilized  countries 
is  naturally  a  peace-loving  person.  For  the  most  part,  these  citizens 
have  to  be  moved  by  great  ideals,  such  as  patriotism,  the  belief  in 
the  absolute  justice  of  their  cause,  or  by  profound  emotions  of  hate 
or  fear  or  opposition  to  injustice,  to  turn  them  into  fighting  men. 
Hence  the  need  of  propaganda  in  all  modern  nations  under  modern  ' 
conditions  of  warfare.  Hate  becomes  almost  as  essential  as  am- 
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munition,  and  how  hate  is  manufactured,  any  one  can  recall  with 
shame  who  worked  in  the  propaganda  section  of  any  nation  in  those 
years  of  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the  propaganda  of  the  righteous 
cause  has  also  to  be  circulated,  and  just  as  every  nation  prayed  to 
God  for  the  victory,  so  practically  every  citizen  believed  impUcitly 
in  the  justice  of  his  own  side. 

By  December,  1916,  the  war  had  been  going  on  for  nearly  two 
and  a  half  years,  with  no  prospect  of  ending.  Had  it  ended  with  a 
victory  for  the  Prussian  "Potsdam  Gang,"  and  the  enforcement  of 
their  ideas  on  a  large  part  of  Europe,  the  result  would  have  been 
as  bad  as  would  have  been  a  victory  by  Napoleon  and  the  French 
at  Waterloo.  Wilson  had  no  doubt  of  that,  but  what  he  wanted  was 
not  merely  to  end  the  war,  but  to  do  so  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
about  the  new  order  under  a  League.  This  he  felt  would  have  to  be 
done  if  possible  before  the  bitter  hatreds,  growing  more  bitter  every 
day,  would  put  the  feasibility  of  such  a  new  order  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. On  December  18,  therefore,  he  addressed  notes  to  all  the 
belligerents  asking  them  to  define  their  war  aims,  and  on  what 
terms  they  would  be  willing  to  consider  the  making  of  such  a  peace. 
All,  in  general  terms,  he  said  had  defined  what  they  were  fighting 
for,  but  each  had  done  so  in  much  the  same  words  to  their  own 
peoples. 

If,  he  added,  "million  after  milUon  of  human  lives  must  con- 
tinue to  be  offered  up  until  on  one  side  or  the  other  there  are  no 
more  to  offer;  if  resentments  must  be  kindled  that  can  never  cool 
and  despairs  engendered  from  which  there  can  be  no  recovery,  hopes 
of  peace  and  of  the  willing  concert  of  free  peoples  will  be  rendered 
vain  and  idle."  He  did  not,  in  these  all-too-prophetic  words  of 
what  was  to  come  to  pass,  suggest  either  peace  or  mediation,  but  a 
mere  statement  of  war  aims  by  both  sides  to  see  how  far  apart 
they  might  be. 

The  Allies  and  the  Central  Powers 

The  notes  aroused  a  good  deal  of  bad  feeling,  particularly  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies  who  complained  that  Wilson  could  not  see  the 
difference  between  what  they  were  fighting  for  and  what  the  Ger- 
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mans  were.  The  Allies  had  the  better  case.  If  we  look  only  to  the 
immediate  causes  of  the  war,  the  events  in  the  few  weeks  before 
August,  1914,  the  chief  responsibility  for  toppling  over  the  delicate 
balance  of  Europe  belonged  to  Austria  and  Germany,  though 
France,  Russia,  and  England  are  far  from  being  free  of  all  re- 
sponsibility. However,  it  had  been  Germany  which  had  talked  about 
the  Belgian  treaty  as  a  "scrap  of  paper,"  and  which  had  committed 
the  crime  of  invading  that  neutral  state.  Moreover  it  had  been  Ger- 
many which  had  introduced  the  horror  of  the  submarine  war. 

Wilson  was  looking  not  at  the  moral  question  of  this  particular 
war,  however,  so  much  as  at  the  whole  problem  of  war,  its  causes 
and  its  possible  cure.  To  understand  his  policy,  this  fact  has  to  be 
kept  in  mind.  Whatever  might  be  the  immediate  and  ostensible 
causes  of  this  one,  he  saw  the  larger  causes.  There  had  been  for 
some  centuries  the  nationalistic  desires  to  expand  and  to  exert 
power.  Whether  or  not  an  archduke  had  been  murdered,  Austria 
and  Germany  wanted  to  extend  their  power  toward  the  southeast 
into  Asia  Minor.  But  this  would  have  thwarted  Russia's  hope  of 
some  day  having  Constantinople  and  a  southern  outlet  to  the  sea. 
When  she  had  come  to  Serbia's  aid,  it  had  been  with  this  ultimate 
thought  in  mind. 

Moreover,  in  the  last  few  hectic  days  of  July,  1914,  when  the  world 
was  frantically  trying  to  patch  up  a  peace,  it  had  been  the  huge  size 
of  modern  armies  and  the  necessity  of  having  the  whole  machinery 
move,  once  a  button  had  been  touched,  which  seemed  to  make  any 
recall  impossible;  and  the  Czar  was  not  without  his  own  responsi- 
bility for  bringing  on  the  war  at  the  last  moment.  Again,  there  was 
the  system  of  alliances.  England  and  France  were  bound  to  Russia. 
If  Russia  came  in,  Germany  knew  she  would  have  to  attack  France. 
England,  after  some  days  of  hesitation,  came  in  partly  to  defend 
the  Belgian  treaty  but  also  largely  because  she  had  been  so  bound 
to  Russia  and  France  in  the  Entente  that  if  she  did  not  go  in  she 
would  win  their  enmity,  and  —  whichever  side  won  —  would  find 
herself  in  dangerous  isolation,  and  the  route  to  India  threatened  by 
either  Russia  or  Germany.  All  this  has  been  clearly  brought  out 
by  Lord  Grey.  Greedy  nationalism,  the  system  of  alliances,  and 
vast  and  unwieldy  armaments  thus  appeared  to  Wilson  as  the  real 
causes  of  the  world  debacle. 
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A  conflict  of  expansive  policies  between  the  Central  Empires  and 
Russia;  then  such  huge  fighting  machines  that  each  side  dared  not 
wait  a  moment  too  long  lest  the  advantages  go  to  the  other;  then 
the  necessity  of  extending  the  conflict  to  all  allies  lest  the  balance  of 
power  be  overthrown  —  so  the  war  had  begun,  and  after  it  had 
begun  came  the  hope  of  spoil  and  the  madness  and  hate  of  propa- 
ganda and  war  emotion.  Italy,  after  ten  months,  deserted  her  former 
allies  and  made  a  secret  treaty  with  her  new  ones  which  promised 
her  additions  to  her  territory  on  the  Adriatic.  Japan,  likewise  bribed 
with  the  promise  of  loot  in  Shantung  and  elsewhere  in  the  East, 
joined  the  Allies.  Others  had  been  drawn  in,  and  now  it  looked  as 
though  u/e  might  be,  with  every  wish  in  the  world  not  to  be. 

Wilson  was  pro-Ally  in  sympathy,  but  he  was  almost  wholly 
concerned  with  how  to  prevent  in  future  this  recurring  disaster  to 
mankind.  Even  if  the  Allies  won,  and  there  was  a  redistribution  of 
territory  and  a  nominal  peace,  the  President  saw  that  if  the  old 
system  of  armed  balance  of  power  were  set  up  again,  there  would 
be  no  guarantee  of  peace.  It  would  be  only  a  question  of  time  when 
the  whole  thing  would  happen  again,  whatever  the  spark  might  be 
that  next  time  would  be  called  the  "cause." 

He  came  to  believe  with  his  whole  soul  that  the  only  hope  for 
humanity  was  the  inauguration  of  a  new  order,  of  a  genuine 
"society"  of  nations  on  the  same  basis  of  mutual  trust  and  confidence 
as  that  on  which  citizens  of  the  same  country  live  with  one  another. 
But  every  month  that  the  war  went  on  with  increasing  bitterness 
then  and  to  come,  seemed  to  him  to  make  such  a  plan  less  and  less 
possible.  It  was  this  thought  he  had  in  mind  when,  on  January  22, 
1917,  he  addressed  the  Senate  as  to  the  result  of  his  notes,  and  used 
the  famous  phrase,  which  aroused  almost  universal  resentment, 
that  there  must  be  "peace  vsdthout  victory." 

There  must  be  in  future,  he  said,  not  a  "balance  of  power"  but 
a  "community  of  power,"  "only  a  tranquil  Europe  can  be  a  stable 
Europe."  The  right  state  of  mind  is  as  necessary  to  lasting  peace,  he 
added,  as  "is  the  just  settlement  of  vexed  questions  of  territory  or 
of  racial  and  national  allegiance."  A  victor's  terms  "would  be  ac- 
cepted in  humiliation  .  .  .  and  would  leave  a  sting,  a  resentment, 
k  bitter  memory  upon  which  terms  of  peace  would  rest,  not  perma- 
nently, but  only  as  upon  a  quicksand."  The  fifteen  years  following 
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the  Peace  of  Versailles,  with  their  increasing  tension  of  national 
animosities,  their  growing  sense  of  instability,  their  mad  increase 
of  national  jealousies  and  almost  complete  breakdown  of  economic 
civilization,  were  to  prove  Wilson  a  seer.  We  had  a  dictated  vic- 
tor's peace,  a  renewal  of  the  old  system  of  armed  alliances,  and 
—  disaster. 

Unfortunately  it  takes  more  than  vision  to  make  a  statesman, 
and  Wilson  overrated  both  the  willingness  of  his  own  countrymen 
and  of  the  world  at  large  to  assume  the  risks  of  trying  to  establish  a 
new  order  in  place  of  the  old,  while  he  underrated  the  forces  of 
nationalism.  He  also  overestimated  his  own  ability  to  solve  the 
problem. 

Before  the  Senate  in  January,  he  pleaded  for  no  more  alliances 
but  for  a  concert  of  power  beneath  which  all  men  could  "live  their 
own  lives  under  a  common  protection."  The  rest  of  his  own  life, 
which  he  sacrificed  to  the  cause,  was  devoted  persistently  and  with 
a  tragic  disregard  to  actuality,  to  the  attempt  to  make  his  vision 
real  for  all  mankind.  He  failed,  but  he  failed  nobly,  in  perhaps  the 
greatest  effort  that  any  statesman  has  ever  made  to  bring  content 
and  lasting  peace  to  all  mankind. 

Wilson  was  always  a  puzzle  to  the  diplomats  of  the  Old  World, 
and  Germany  had  interpreted  the  election  of  1916  as  indicating 
not  that  America  was  idealistic  but  that  she  was  cowardly  and 
would  stand  any  amount  of  abuse.  At  once  the  building  of  new 
submarines  had  proceeded  rapidly,  and  on  January  31,  nine  days 
after  Wilson  had  addressed  the  Senate  as  we  have  noted,  Germany 
curtly  told  us  that,  in  utter  disregard  of  her  former  promise,  she 
would  thereafter  sink  at  sight  every  vessel,  neutral  as  well  as 
belligerent,  in  the  Mediterranean  or  in  the  waters  adjacent  to 
Great  Britain. 

The  German  Ambassador  in  Washington,  Von  Bernstorff,  had 
been  trying  to  influence  his  government  against  such  a  measure, 
and  on  January  23,  cabled  to  Berlin  that  he  had  just  received  a 
formal  offer  from  Wilson  to  act  as  mediator.  Word  came  back, 
however,  that  the  military  operations  already  set  in  motion  were 
of  such  magnitude  that  they  could  not  then  be  halted.  On  Febru- 
ary 3,  the  ambassador  was  given  his  passports  by  the  American 
Government,  and  relations  with  Germany  were  broken. 
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We  Enter  the  War 

Events  now  moved  more  swiftly.  On  January  19,  the  German 
Government  had  instructed  its  minister  in  Mexico  to  urge  that 
nation  to  attack  us  if  we  attacked  Germany,  absurdly  offering  to 
Mexico  as  loot  the  American  southwestern  States.  This  precious 
document  was  made  public  by  the  British  Intelligence  Service  on 
February  28,  and  a  wave  of  indignation  swept  the  United  States. 
Meanwhile  the  German  submarines  had  gone  promptly  and  effectu- 
ally about  their  dastardly  work.  In  the  month  of  February  they 
sank  200  vessels,  of  which  number  three  quarters  were  neutral  al- 
though only  two  were  American. 

Two  days  before  the  Zimmerman  note  to  Mexico  was  made  pub- 
lic, Wilson  had  asked  Congress  for  power  to  arm  our  merchant 
vessels  with  the  idea  of  using  the  "armed  neutrality"  policy  of  a 
century  earlier.  The  authority  asked  was  granted  by  the  House 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  more  than  thirty  to  one,  but  in  the 
Senate,  where  there  was  no  rule  limiting  the  time  which  a  Senator 
could  speak  or  for  bringing  debate  to  an  end,  twelve  senators,  about 
equally  divided  between  the  two  leading  parties,  maintained  a 
filibuster  which  prevented  the  passage  of  the  bill  before  the  session 
closed  on  March  3.  The  dozen  senators  had  also  prevented  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Army  Appropriation  Bill,  so  that  the  President  had  to 
call  Congress  back  into  extra  session  to  meet  April  2. 

Before  that  date,  the  Russian  Government  had  fallen,  and  the 
revolution,  believed,  as  they  all  are  at  first,  to  be  controlled  by  the 
intelligent  Liberals,  had  begun.  With  the  Russian  Czar  as  one  of 
the  principal  three  Allies,  it  had  not  been  easy  to  make  out  a  case 
for  the  war  as  a  struggle  of  "free  peoples"  against  "autocracy."  But 
in  the  first  days  of  the  revolution,  when  it  was  believed  that  a 
great  democratic  and  popular  government  might  be  established 
in  the  former  Russian  Empire,  the  war  began  to  appear  more  as  one 
of  liberalism  and  liberation.  Moreover,  the  submarines  were  sinking 
more  American  ships,  and  forty-eight  Americans  had  lost  their 
lives. 

When  Congress  convened,  Wilson  appeared  before  it  and  asked 
for  a  declaration  of  war  against  Germany,  it  having  been  shown 
to  be  impossible  to  deal  with  the  government  of  that  nation  in  any 
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other  way.  We  had,  he  said,  no  quarrel  with  the  German  people 
themselves,  and  the  war  on  our  part  should  not  be  for  revenge  but 
for  human  rights.  It  is  well,  in  view  of  all  that  was  to  happen,  for 
us  to  stress  his  very  words,  for  the  aims  at  which  he  was  striving 
really  changed  not  at  all.  Those  aims  had  been,  and  continued  to 
be,  the  safeguarding  of  the  democratic  way  of  governing  and  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  era  of  the  concert  instead  of  the  balance  of 
powers. 

On  April  2,  before  the  crowded  seats  and  galleries  of  the  House, 
he  again  expressed  these  aims  as  clearly  as  any  one  could.  "The 
world,"  he  said,  "must  be  made  safe  for  democracy.  Its  peace  must 
be  planted  upon  the  tested  foundations  of  political  liberty.  We  have 
no  selfish  ends  to  serve.  We  desire  no  conquest,  no  dominion.  We 
seek  no  indemnities  for  ourselves,  no  material  compensation  for  the 
sacrifices  we  shall  freely  make.  ...  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  lead  this 
great  peaceful  people  into  war,  into  the  most  terrible  and  disastrous 
of  all  wars,  civilization  itself  seeming  to  be  in  the  balance.  But  the 
right  is  more  precious  than  peace,  and  we  shall  fight  for  the  things 
which  we  have  always  carried  nearest  our  hearts,  for  democ- 
racy, for  the  right  of  those  who  submit  to  authority  to  have  a  voice 
in  their  own  governments,  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  small  na- 
tions, for  a  universal  dominion  of  right  by  such  a  concert  of  free 
peoples  as  shall  bring  peace  and  safety  to  all  nations.  .  .  .  The  day 
has  come  when  America  is  privileged  to  spend  her  blood  and  her 
might  for  the  principles  that  gave  her  birth  and  happiness  and  the 
peace  which  she  has  treasured.  God  helping  her,  she  can  do  no  other." 
That  night  the  Resolution  declaring  war  with  Germany  was  intro- 
duced in  both  Houses  and  the  Declaration  of  War  received  the 
President's  signature  on  April  6,  1917. 

Several  points  may  be  noted  as  to  our  entry  into  the  war.  First, 
the  "causes"  of  our  going  in  were  not  those  which  had  led  the 
"Allied  Powers"  to  do  so.  Of  them  all,  Belgium  was  the  only  one 
which  had  gone  in  solely  on  account  of  the  attack  on  her  neutrality. 
That  had  counted  heavily  with  England,  but  so  also  had  her  alli- 
ances and  her  long-range  policy.  Russia  had  gone  in  to  preserve  her 
possible  future  in  southeastern  Europe,  and  France  had  been  drawn 
in  by  her  alliance  with  Russia.  In  regard  to  the  other  greater  powers, 
we  have  already  spoken  of  the  extremely  practical  motives  which 
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had  influenced  Italy  and  Japan.  All  these  nations  were,  among 
themselves,  partitioning  the  world  anew  if  they  should  win. 

Having  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  original  causes  of  the  war, 
we  had  at  last  gone  in  solely  because  the  attacks  on  neutral  rights 
had  become  intolerable. 

Secondly,  our  aims  were  wholly  different  from  those  of  the 
"Allies."  Wilson  had  utterly  disclaimed  any  intention  on  our  part 
to  seek  revenge,  indemnities  or  territory.  Partly  for  these  differences 
in  causes  and  aims,  and  partly  because  of  our  traditional  policy,  we 
did  not  enter  the  war  as  an  "ally"  of  the  "Allied  Powers"  but  as  an 
"Associated  Power."  We  did  not  even  go  to  war  with  all  their  ene- 
mies. We  did,  indeed,  declare  war  on  Austria  on  the  7th  of  the 
following  December,  but  never  declared  war  on  Turkey,  and  did 
not  even  break  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Bulgaria.  All  these 
points  of  difference  were  little  regarded  at  the  time,  and  because  we 
had  gone  to  war  against  Germany,  our  entry  was  proclaimed  with 
wild  enthusiasm  in  all  the  Allied  countries. 
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'HAT  was  running  through 
Wilson's  mind  in  those  harrowing  times  when  he  was  engrossed 
in  "waging  neutrality"  —  how  did  he  view  the  conflict  that  was 
shaking  the  world  ?  Obviously  the  answer  to  this  question  is  not  to 
be  found  in  biographies  and  eulogies  written  after  Wilson  carried 
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the  United  States  into  the  war.  Neither  can  it  be  discovered  from  his 
own  writings,  for  his  intimate  papers  reveaHng  the  trend  of  his 
thinking  during  the  first  years  of  the  struggle  in  Europe  have  not 
yet  been  laid  before  the  country.  Nevertheless  the  mystery  is  not  com- 
pletely sealed;  for  in  the  correspondence  of  Walter  Hines  Page, 
American  Ambassador  in  London,  in  the  papers  of  Franklin  K. 
Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  written  between  1914  and  1917, 
fortunately,  if  indiscreetly,  made  public,  and  in  the  letters  of  Colonel 
House,  can  be  caught  illuminating  ghmpses  of  the  President's 
thought  as  it  developed  before  the  measures  of  the  German  Imperial 
Government,  coupled  with  the  pitiless  beat  of  propaganda  and  the 
ceaseless  din  of  war  voices,  bore  him  into  the  fray. 

In  these  records  it  seems  to  be  made  plain  that,  until  the  United 
States  entered  the  war,  Wilson,  in  spite  of  fluctuations  in  his  temper, 
looked  rather  coldly  on  the  pretensions  of  both  the  embattled  forces, 
being  inclined  to  regard  the  conflict  as  a  war  of  commercial  powers 
over  the  spoils  of  empire.  "The  President,"  complained  Page, 
"started  out  with  the  idea  that  it  was  a  war  brought  on  by  many 
obscure  causes  —  economic  and  the  like.  .  .  .  Thus  we  have  failed 
to  render  help  to  the  side  of  Liberalism  and  Democracy  which  are 
at  stake  in  the  world." 

When  the  Ambassador  came  back  to  America  in  1916  to  impress 
Wilson  with  the  righteousness  of  the  English  case,  he  found  his  chief 
rather  frigid  as  he  presented  that  particular  appeal.  According  to 
Page,  Wilson,  on  this  occasion,  "described  the  war  as  a  result  of  many 
causes,  some  of  long  origin.  He  spoke  of  England's  having  the  earth 
and  Germany's  wanting  it.  Of  course,  he  said,  the  German  system 
is  directly  opposed  to  everything  American.  But  I  do  not  gather 
that  he  thought  that  this  carried  any  very  great  moral  responsibility." 
Such  apparently  was  the  position  of  President  Wilson  at  the  end  of 
two  years  of  the  war  although,  as  Page  records  in  another  place, 
"when  the  war  began  he  and  all  the  men  he  met  were  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  Entente  Allies." 

In  the  letters  of  Lane,  the  opinion  expressed  by  Page  is  amply 
confirmed.  As  late  as  February  2,  1917,  even  after  news  had  come 
that  Germany  would  renew  her  submarine  warfare,  Wilson  was 
asked  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  which  side  he  wished  to  see  victorious 
in  the  European  conflict.  Without  equivocation,  he  replied  that  "he 
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didn't  wish  to  see  either  side  win  —  for  both  had  been  equally  in- 
different to  the  rights  of  neutrals  —  though  Germany  had  been  brutal 
in  taking  life  and  England  only  in  taking  property." 

A  little  later  Wilson  added  that  "the  country  was  not  willing  that 
we  should  take  any  risks  of  war."  When  Lane,  holding  the  opposite 
view,  reasserted  that,  if  the  people  knew  about  the  treatment  of 
American  consuls'  wives  in  Germany,  there  would  be  no  question  as 
to  public  sentiment,  the  President  resented  this  "as  a  suggestion  that 
we  should  work  up  a  propaganda  of  hatred  against  Germany."  See- 
ing three  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  McAdoo,  Houston,  and  Red- 
field,  join  Lane  in  the  contention  that  the  people  were  entitled  to 
know  the  "facts,"  "the  President  turned  on  them  bitterly,  especially 
on  McAdoo,  and  reproached  all  of  us  with  appealing  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Code  Duello." 

After  this  passage  at  arms,  Lane  wrote  with  a  touch  of  bitterness: 
"I  don't  know  whether  the  President  is  an  internationalist  or  a 
pacifist;  he  seems  to  be  very  mildly  national  —  his  patriotism  is 
covered  over  with  a  film  of  philosophic  humanitarianism  that  cer- 
tainly doesn't  make  for  'punch'  at  such  a  time  as  this."  When,  at 
last,  the  die  was  cast  Lane  recorded  on  April  i  that  the  President 
was  "for  recognizing  war  and  taking  hold  of  the  situation  in  such  a 
fashion  as  will  eventually  lead  to  an  Allies'  victory  over  Germany. 
But  he  goes  unwillingly.  .  .  .  We  can  stand  Germany's  insolence 
and  murderous  policy  no  longer." 

During  this  period  of  American  neutrality  Wilson's  public  ut- 
terances were  fairly  in  accord  with  the  private  opinions  so  recorded. 
Evidently  he  believed  that  the  unconditional  triumph  of  either  party 
would  be  undesirable.  In  a  speech  delivered  on  May  27,  1916,  he  ex- 
pressed the  conviction  that  this  country  was  not  concerned  "with  the 
causes  and  objects  of  the  war."  In  his  peace  communication  to  the 
contending  powers,  in  December  of  the  same  year,  he  took  "the 
liberty  of  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  objects  which  the 
statesmen  of  the  belligerents  on  both  sides  have  in  mind  in  this  war 
are  virtually  the  same,  as  stated  in  general  terms  to  their  own  people 
and  to  the  world."  No  doubt  he  knew  that  such  a  declaration  would 
make  a  painful  impression  in  England  and  indeed  it  did.  According 
to  Page,  Lord  Northclifle  blurted  out:  "Everybody  is  mad  as  hell 
.  .  .  The  King,  expressing  his  surprise  and  dismay  that  Mr.  Wil- 
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son  should  think  that  Enghshmen  were  fighting  for  the  same  things 
in  this  war  as  the  Germans,  broke  down";  while  Lord  Robert  Cecil 
was  "deeply  hurt." 

If  such  objections  were  communicated  to  Wilson,  they  had  little 
effect  on  his  yiews,  for  he  continued  to  use  similar  language  in  public 
and  in  private.  Even  after  he  took  the  United  States  into  the  con- 
flict, he  adhered  to  his  conviction  that  the  primary  interest  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  war  was  commercial  and  imperialistic.  With  that  in 
mind,  he  objected  to  a  proposal  to  send  Ex-President  Taft  to  Eng- 
land in  December,  1917,  as  a  messenger  of  good  will  to  cement  the 
ties  of  the  two  powers  then  aligned  side  by  side  on  the  battlefields 
of  France;  saying  bluntly  that  the  United  States  should  not  be  "in  a 
position  of  seeming  in  any  way  to  be  involved  with  British  policy." 
To  clinch  his  argument,  he  cited  as  proof  one  of  the  secret  treaties, 
made  public  by  the  Bolsheviki,  by  which  the  Entente  Allies  had 
divided  the  spoils  of  war  in  advance  of  victory.  From  no  record  at 
present  available  does  it  appear  that  Wilson  ever  surrendered  his 
personal  conviction  that,  as  far  as  the  causes  and  objects  of  the  war 
were  concerned,  there  was  no  ground  for  assuming  that  either  party 
to  the  conflict  had  any  special  merit  of  righteousness  to  be  accepted 
at  face  value. 

What  then  eventually  turned  the  scale  in  Wilson's  mind  and 
within  two  months  changed  him  from  a  man  who  "didn't  wish 
either  side  to  win"  into  an  ardent  advocate  of  war  "without  stint" 
against  Germany?  No  easy  answer  is  forthcoming,  if  indeed  the 
psychological  process  of  human  decision  is  fathomable  at  all;  but 
many  of  the  factors  that  profoundly  influenced  him  were  patent  to 
every  one.  First  among  them  certainly  was  Germany's  announce- 
ment of  a  general  submarine  campaign  practically  without  let  or 
hindrance,  followed  shortly  by  the  destruction  of  six  American 
vessels,  in  a  majority  of  cases  without  warning,  three  of  them  carry- 
ing American  citizens  to  death.  Unless  the  President  was  to  re- 
pudiate his  previous  position  on  that  issue  and  now  accept  submarine 
warfare  with  all  its  consequences  as  approved  by  the  laws  of  combat, 
there  was  no  other  choice  than  an  appeal  to  arms.  In  any  event,  this 
was  the  official  thesis  for,  when  Wilson  called  upon  Congress  for 
the  fateful  war  resolution,  he  declared  that  the  German  Imperial 
Government  had  in  fact  driven  the  United  States  into  the  position  of 
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a  belligerent,  that  the  nation  had  no  alternative  except  a  reply  by  force 
—  a  judgment  which  he  confirmed  in  defending  the  postponement 
of  hostilities  against  Austria,  saying,  "We  enter  this  war  only  where 
we  are  clearly  forced  into  it  because  there  are  no  other  means  of 
defending  our  rights."  Such  even  was  the  verdict  of  the  German 
Ambassador  in  Washington,  for  he  attributed  to  the  action  of  his 
own  government  the  rupture  of  relations,  adding  that,  in  his  opinion, 
aiffairs  were  not  only  distinctly  favorable  to  Germany  at  the  moment 
but  moving,  under  the  President's  policy,  in  the  direction  of  a  fair 
peace. 

There  were  of  course  other  forces  that  helped  to  form  the  Presi- 
dent's crucial  decision.  It  was  clear  by  the  spring  of  1917  that  without 
American  aid  the  Entente  Allies  could  hardly  hope  for  anything 
more  than  a  stalemate  if  indeed  they  could  escape  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  German  war  machine  which  for  nearly  three  years  had 
held  its  lines  against  astounding  odds.  At  best,  American  investors 
who  had  staked  money  on  the  Anglo-French  side,  munition  makers 
who  had  accepted  the  paper  of  London  and  Paris  in  return  for  sup- 
plies, merchants  and  manufacturers  who  had  huge  Entente  credits 
on  their  books  were  placed  in  a  serious  dilemma;  they  were  in  danger 
of  immense  losses  unless  the  United  States  government  came  to  their 
rescue.  No  doubt  the  war  dirge  raised  by  these  selfish  factions  was 
adequately  financed,  astutely  managed,  and  effectively  carried  into 
strange  out-of-the-way  places  as  well  as  into  the  main  highways. 

Encouraged  by  this  interested  domestic  support,  the  Canadian, 
British,  and  French  propagandists  increased  their  drive,  going  to 
such  lengths  indeed  that  President  Wilson,  angry  at  their  insistence, 
was  at  last  moved  to  exclaim  that  there  were  too  many  Englishmen 
pushing  their  cause  in  America  and  to  ask  the  British  Ambassador 
late  in  1917  to  send  some  of  them  home.  In  addition  to  the  profes- 
sional profiteers  and  propagandists  engaged  in  fomenting  the  war 
fever  was  a  large  body  of  Americans  of  English  stock  who  felt 
bound  to  England  by  ties  of  blood  and  affection  and  who  urged 
upon  Wilson  a  war  in  the  name  of  kinship. 

Finally  a  considerable  number  of  people,  who  looked  upon  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  the  European  quarrel  with  relative  indifference, 
believed  that  the  United  States  had  a  genuine  reason  to  fear  the 
triumph  of  the  German  military  caste  in  the  Old  World.  As  a 
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distinguished  professor  of  European  history  phrased  it  in  unacademic 
mode :  "England  is  a  retired  old  sea  robber  in  possession  of  immense 
imperial  spoils,  more  interested  in  keeping  peace  with  America  than 
the  young  German  pirate  at  the  beginning  of  his  career;  for  the  latter 
can  only  hope  to  win  his  place  in  the  sun  by  a  general  dislocation 
in  the  present  distribution  of  the  world's  booty,"  That  was  the  phi- 
losophy of  some  practical  Americans  who  begged  the  President  to 
make  war  on  the  German  Imperial  Government. 

While  the  evolution  of  Wilson's  opinion  respecting  the  war  in 
Europe  may  be  traced  according  to  the  above  design  from  the  letters 
and  papers  of  his  contemporaries,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is 
authentic  evidence  for  another  view  of  the  case,  namely,  that  the 
President,  having  come  practically  to  the  end  of  his  rope  as  regards 
domestic  policies  —  offerings  to  planters,  farmers,  and  trade  unionists, 
as  he  himself  confessed  to  Colonel  House  on  September  28,  1914  — 
reached  the  conviction  in  1915  or  early  in  1916  that  he  could  play  a 
masterful  role  on  the  international  stage  by  taking  the  United  States 
into  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Entente  Allies,  irrespective  of 
German  submarine  tactics.  The  support  of  this  hypothesis  is  two- 
fold. 

First,  there  is  convincing  proof  that  sometime  late  in  February, 
1916,  Wilson  called  into  conference  at  the  White  House  certain 
leaders  of  his  party  in  Congress  and  intimated  to  them,  to  use  the 
language  of  Hon.  Thomas  P.  Gore,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the 
Senate  on  March  2,  1916,  that  "if  Germany  insisted  upon  her  posi- 
tion the  United  States  would  insist  upon  her  position;  that  it  would 
result  probably  in  a  breach  of  diplomatic  relations;  that  a  breach  of 
diplomatic  relations  would  be  probably  followed  by  a  state  of  war; 
that  a  state  of  war  might  not  be  of  itself  and  of  necessity  an  evil,  but 
that  the  United  States  by  entering  the  war  now  might  be  able  to 
bring  it  to  a  conclusion  by  midsummer  and  thus  render  a  great 
service  to  civilization."  In  other  words,  in  February,  1916,  the  Presi- 
dent was  contemplating  war  and  sounded  out  his  party  in  Congress 
to  see  whether  his  project  was  acceptable. 

That  he  did  at  the  time  also  sound  the  Entente  Allies  and  suggest 
taking  the  United  States  into  the  war  is  conclusively  demonstrated 
in  the  memoirs  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Colonel  House.  Early  in 
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February,  1916,  Wilson  undertook,  through  the  mediation  of  House, 
"on  hearing  from  France  and  England  that  the  moment  was  op- 
portune," to  propose  a  conference  to  end  the  war,  and  in  case  the 
Allies  accepted  and  Berlin  refused,  "probably"  to  direct  the  United 
States  into  the  struggle  against  Germany  —  all  on  the  understanding 
that  there  was  to  be  a  fair  settlement,  including  the  restoration  of 
Belgium,  the  transfer  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France,  the  assurance  of  a 
sea-outlet  to  Russia,  and  compensation  to  Germany  by  "concessions 
to  her  in  other  places  outside  Europe." 

But  England  and  France,  having  already  agreed  with  their  as- 
sociates on  a  different  division  of  the  spoils  and  still  confident  that 
they  could  win  without  American  aid  and  American  interference  at 
the  peace  table,  declined  to  accede  to  the  project  for  such  a  con- . 
ference,  thus  taking  upon  themselves  full  responsibility  for  putting 
off  American  support  in  men,  metal,  and  money  until  defeat  threat- 
ened them.  Again  and  again  House  and  Wilson  tried  to  get  England 
to  agree  to  action  on  the  part  of  the  President  under  the  terms  of  this 
secret  protocol,  without  avail  until  the  renewal  of  the  submarine  war- 
fare by  Germany  in  1917  and  the  peril  of  disaster  at  last  made  such 
co-operation  imperative.  In  the  light  of  these  facts  —  which  by  the 
way  illuminate  all  the  ethical  questions  of  the  peace  settlement  and 
the  debts  —  it  cannot  be  denied  that  while  "waging  peace,"  Presi- 
dent Wilson  was  revolving  in  his  mind  the  question  of  his  leadership 
and  mission  in  world  affairs,  and  kept  revolving  it  until  he  finally 
broke  with  the  German  Empire. 

On  the  opposing  side  the  most  cogent  argument  against  the  decla- 
ration of  war  was  delivered  by  Senator  La  FoUette  of  Wisconsin,  one 
of  the  little  group  branded  by  Wilson  as  "willful"  obstructionists. 
Considered  in  the  large,  the  Senator's  plea  for  peace  fell  into  three 
general  divisions.  First  in  his  bill  of  indictment  was  the  contention 
that  the  administration  had  not  pursued  an  impartial  policy  in  deal- 
ing with  Germany  and  England.  The  latter,  he  asserted,  had  begun 
the  violation  of  American  rights  by  unlawful  orders,  searches  and 
seizures  and  by  closing  the  open  waters  of  the  North  Sea  with  deadly 
mines.  Out  of  the  illegal  practices  of  England,  German  submarine 
tactics  had  sprung  inevitably  —  even  Germany's  subsequent  promises 
to  abstain  from,  sinking  merchant  ships  without  warning  being  based 
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on  the  assumption  that  the  United  States  would  fetch  England  to 
book  for  her  unlawful  decrees  and  unlawful  destruction  of  neutral 
trade. 

Instead  of  bringing  pressure  upon  the  first  wrongdoer,  the  Presi- 
dent, continued  the  Senator,  had  departed  from  the  traditions  of 
America  and  from  the  path  of  justice  by  insisting  that  one  of  the 
belligerents  should  obey  the  rules  of  international  justice  while  the 
other  refused  to  be  bound  by  them.  It  followed,  therefore,  that 
Germany  was  within  her  rights  in  resorting  to  retaliatory  measures 
after  failing  to  enforce  upon  England  obedience  to  recognized  law. 
But  it  was  said  that  Germany  had  taken  lives  while  England  had 
merely  stolen  and  destroyed  property.  The  plea  was  specious,  the 
Senator  replied,  because  England,  by  sowing  deadly  contact  mines 
in  the  open  sea,  had  raised  a  menace  as  terrible  as  the  submarine 
and  had  in  fact  destroyed  American  ships  and  American  lives.  Was 
the  life  of  a  sailor  on  a  merchant  vessel  less  precious  than  the  life  of 
a  tourist  or  merchant  or  financier  traveling  in  luxury  on  the  Lusi- 
tania?  So  in  spirit  and  in  reality,  La  Follette  declared,  England  as 
the  original  miscreant  was  even  a  greater  offender  than  Germany 
against  the  law  of  nations  and  the  rights  of  neutrals. 

The  second  count  in  the  Senator's  argument  pertained  to  the 
thesis  that  we  were  about  to  take  up  arms  in  a  war  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy  against  Prussian  autocracy.  What  about  England 
with  its  hereditary  monarchy,  its  hereditary  House  of  Lords,  its 
hereditary  landed  system,  its  grinding  poverty  for  wageworkers, 
its  dominion  over  Ireland,  Egypt  and  India?  asked  the  orator. 
Would  we  refuse  to  go  to  war  if  Russia  were  still  ruled  by  a  Czar.? 
What  about  the  autocratic  institutions  of  Japan,  Italy,  and  the  lesser 
European  powers  arrayed  with  us  in  this  democratic  crusade? 

Passing,  finally,  from  the  ethics  and  embellishments  of  the  case, 
La  Follette  declared  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  had  never 
by  their  votes  given  the  slightest  countenance  to  the  idea  of  plung- 
ing into  the  European  conflict,  that  if  the  supporters  of  the  war 
resolution  dared  to  submit  the  issue  to  a  referendum  they  would  be 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  ten  to  one.  "The  espionage  bills,  the  con- 
scription bills,  and  other  forcible  military  measures  which  we  under- 
stand are  being  ground  out  of  the  war  machine  in  this  country," 
urged  the  Senator,  "are  complete  proof  that  those  responsible  for 
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this  war  fear  that  it  has  no  popular  support  and  that  armies  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  demand  of  the  entente  aUies  cannot  be  recruited  by 
voluntary  enlistments."  Such  in  brief  was  the  case  against  the  war 
filed  in  the  court  of  opinion  by  the  leading  champion  of  peace  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
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Charles  A.  Beard,  The  Devil  Theory  of  War,  1936. 
A  dramatic  account  of  the  events  which  immediately  preceded  the 
declaration  of  war.  Rejects  the  idea  that  forces  beyond  control  forced 
the  declaration,  and  argues  that  economic  conditions  and  prospects, 
symbolized  by  Wall  Street,  determined  the  decision  to  join  the  Allies. 

Walter  Millis,  The  Road  to  War,  1935. 
Disavows  a  thesis,  but  reveals  America's  inability  to  comprehend  "the 
deep  diabolism  that  was  moving  Europe."  Both  Wilson  and  House 
emerge  as  pathetically  unheroic  figures. 

Stephen  and  Joan  Raushenbush,  War  Madness,  1937. 
A  short  but  brilliant  study  of  the  psychology  which  drove  the  United 
States  into  the  World  War,  and  of  the  economic  forces  which  pro- 
duced that  psychology. 

Stephen  and  Joan  Raushenbush,  The  Final  Choice,  1937. 
A  full  study  of  the  problem  of  keeping  out  of  war  with  special 
reference  to  America's  entrance  into  the  Great  War  and  the  lessons  it 
affords.  Based  upon  the  evidence  of  the  Senate  investigation,  this 
book  also  maintains  that  wars  are  fought  not  for  ideals  but  for  profits. 

Charles  Seymour,  American  Neutrality,  jgi4-igiy,  1935. 

Argues  that  a  combination  of  circumstances  forced  America's  entrance 
into  the  World  War,  that  no  individuals  are  to  be  blamed,  and  that 
it  was  probably  best  for  the  whole  people  and  for  the  defense  of 
democracy  in  general. 

Rose  M.  Stein,  M-Day,  the  First  Day  of  War,  1936. 

Based  upon  the  evidence  collected  by  the  Senate  investigation  of  the 
munitions  industry,  this  book  holds  that  America  was  forced  into  the 
war  to  preserve  the  investments  of  the  bankers  and  munitions  makers. 
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JT  ERHAPS  the  first  thing  that 
the  student  will  notice  as  he  reads  the  documents  and  essays  in  this 
section  is  that  the  subjects  are  treated  in  a  rather  more  theoretical 
manner  than  the  previous  subjects.  But  if  the  elementary  principles 
of  clear  thinking  and  the  various  means  of  using  language  to  form 
public  opinion  have  been  fully  grasped  and  applied  to  the  historical 
events  with  which  Section  III  deals,  we  should  now  be  prepared  to 
think  our  way  through  problems  of  contemporary  life  that,  however 
immediate  they  are  in  practice,  must  be  considered  at  least  in  part 
abstractly. 

The  world  is  full  of  talk  and  rumor  about  Fascism,  National 
Socialism,  Communism,  and  Democracy;  but  most  of  it  is  confused 
and  uninformed.  Opinions  are  based  upon  prejudice  or  emotional 
bias  with  scant  reference  to  the  theoretical  and  practical  basis  of 
these  various  social  and  political  systems.  In  fact  the  tendency  to  use 
the  names  which  describe  them  as  insulting  epithets  not  far  removed 
from  profanity  seems  to  increase  with  the  years.  This,  obviously,  is 
not  the  way  of  reason,  and  we  are  not  likely  to  solve  our  most  press- 
ing social  problems  so  long  as  we  persist  in  it.  Most  of  the  essays  in 
this  section,  therefore,  have  been  selected  because  they  deal  with 
vital  political  and  social  questions  in  a  relatively  dispassionate  man- 
ner. But  the  editors  feel  that  this  in  itself  is  not  enough,  that  some 
solid  ground  of  fact  or  authoritative  opinion  is  needed  in  order  to 
conduct  sane  discussion  of  such  intensely  controversial  ideas.  For 
this  reason  basic  documents  relative  to  each  of  the  systems  with 
which  the  section  deals  have  been  included. 
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The  student  will  discover  that  the  principle  of  opposing  points  of 
view  which  informed  the  section  on  historical  perspective  and  opin- 
ion is  maintained  in  this  section.  But  here  the  balance  is  presented 
rather  differently.  Instead  of  two  opposing  views  of  a  political  sys- 
tem, first-hand  documents  explaining  that  system  are  presented  as 
the  best  defense  against  the  attacks  which  are  placed  beside  them. 
Thus  an  authoritative  statement  of  Italian  Fascism  written  by 
Mussolini  may  be  taken  as  a  reply  to  Bolton  King's  attack  on  the 
Fascist  Constitution;  the  official  program  of  the  Nazi  Party  is  op- 
posed to  the  essays  by  Dorothy  Thompson  and  Lion  Feuchtwanger; 
the  Communist  Manifesto  stands  side  by  side  with  Henry  Bamford 
Parkes's  critique  of  Marxism;  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  presented  for  contrast  with  Harold  Laski's  unfavorable  anal- 
ysis of  the  workings  of  American  democracy.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
principle  will  enable  the  student  to  back  up  his  opinions  in  themes 
and  class  discussion  with  factual  evidence,  and  that  however  he  may 
choose  to  form  his  opinions  he  will  arrive  at  them  with  greater 
clarity  and  moderation  than  is  often  the  case.  The  essays  by  Marquis 
Childs  and  Herbert  Agar,  which  deal  with  producer  and  consumer 
co-operation,  have  been  included  because  they  describe  what  has  been 
accomplished  where  there  is  a  general  will  to  meet  community  prob- 
lems in  this  moderate  and  rational  spirit. 

The  literature  which  deals  with  the  origins  and  history  of  the 
systems  discussed  in  this  section  is  enormous.  Some  of  the  more  im- 
portant books  are  listed  in  the  bibliography,  but  the  most  essential 
information  will  be  found  in  the  selections  themselves.  Mussolini, 
for  example,  begins  his  article  with  an  account  of  the  origin  of 
Fascism,  while  Dorothy  Thompson  presents  a  reliable  background 
for  the  Nazi  movement.  The  Communist  Manifesto  is  largely  a 
historical  study  and  scarcely  needs  to  be  supplemented,  though 
Parkes's  discussion  of  Marxism  indicates  the  relation  of  the  phi- 
losophy which  it  expresses  to  the  history  of  modern  thought.  It  is 
assumed,  of  course,  that  the  student  will  have  sufficient  knowledge 
of  American  history  to  read  the  Constitution  intelligently. 

As  he  reads  the  essays  and  documents  in  this  section,  the  student 
is  advised  to  bear  in  mind  what  he  has  learned  about  the  molding  of 
public  opinion  in  Section  II.  Certain  of  the  devices  of  propaganda 
analysis  will  prove  especially  useful  in  studying  Fascism  and  Com- 
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munism,  while  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  American  Consti- 
tution was  framed  by  a  small  group  of  men  under  the  special  condi- 
tions of  their  time.  The  democracy  which  now  prevails  in  the  United 
States  is  the  reflection  of  an  industrial  society,  though  it  accepts  a 
constitution  which  was  developed  for  a  nation  of  merchants  and 
farmers. 

It  is  probably  more  difficult  to  write  clearly  and  rationally  about 
political  questions  than  about  any  others  of  general  interest.  Politics 
concerns  us  all,  and  only  the  dullest  mind  can  be  content  to  let  the 
world  wag  on  without  forming  any  opinions.  The  influences  of 
family  and  school  play  a  major  part  in  the  formation  of  our  early 
opinions;  but  these  opinions  will  not  really  be  ours  until  we  have 
learned  to  be  critical  of  them.  Thinking  and  writing  about  the 
materials  which  this  section  offers  will,  it  is  hoped,  help  the  student 
to  develop  the  spirit  of  free,  critical  inquiry  and  to  begin  to  build  a 
system  of  ideas  which  is  an  organic  expression  of  a  rationally  bal- 
anced personality. 
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The  Political  and  Social 
Doctrine  of  Fascism' 


Wh 


HEN,  in  the  now  distant 
March  of  1919, 1  summoned  a  meeting  at  Milan  through  the  columns 
of  the  Popolo  d'ltalia  of  the  surviving  members  of  the  Interven- 
tionist Party  who  had  themselves  been  in  action,  and  who  had  fol- 
lowed me  since  the  creation  of  the  Fascist  Revolutionary  Party 
(which  took  place  in  the  January  of  1915),  I  had  no  specific  doctrinal 
attitude  in  my  mind.  I  had  a  living  experience  of  one  doctrine  only 
—  that  of  Socialism,  from  1903-4  to  the  winter  of  1914  —  that  is  to  say, 
about  a  decade:  and  from  Socialism  itself,  even  though  I  had  taken 
part  in  the  movement  first  as  a  member  of  the  rank  and  file  and 
then  later  as  a  leader,  yet  I  had  no  experience  of  its  doctrine  in 
practice.  My  own  doctrine,  even  in  this  period,  had  always  been  a 
doctrine  of  action.  A  unanimous,  universally  accepted  theory  of 
Socialism  did  not  exist  after  1905,  when  the  revisionist  movement 
began  in  Germany  under  the  leadership  of  Bernstein,  while  under 
pressure  of  the  tendencies  of  the  time,  a  Left  Revolutionary  move- 
ment also  appeared,  which,  though  never  getting  further,  than  talk 
in  Italy,  in  Russian  Socialistic  circles  laid  the  foundations  of  Bol- 
shevism. Reformation,  Revolution,  Centralization  —  already  the 
echoes  of  these  terms  are  spent  —  while  in  the  great  stream  of 
Fascism  are  to  be  found  ideas  which  began  with  Sorel,  Peguy,  with 
Lagerdelle  in  the  "Mouvement  Socialiste,"  and  with  the  Italian  trades- 
union  movement  which  throughout  the  period  1904-14  was  sound- 

^  An  authorized  English  translation  of  an  article  contributed  by  Premier  Mussolini 
to  the  Enciclopedia  Italiana  in  1932.  Reprinted  from  International  Conciliation,  by 
permission  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace. 
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ing  a  new  note  in  Italian  Socialist  circles  (already  weakened  by 
the  betrayal  of  Giolitti)  through  Olivetti's  Pagine  Libre,  Orano's 
La  Lupa,  and  Enrico  Leone's  Divenire  Sociale. 

After  the  War,  in  1919,  Socialism  was  already  dead  as  a  doctrine: 
it  existed  only  as  a  hatred.  There  remained  to  it  only  one  possibility 
of  action,  especially  in  Italy,  reprisals  against  those  who  had  desired 
the  War  and  who  must  now  be  made  to  "expiate"  its  results.  The 
Popolo  d'ltalia  was  then  given  the  subtitle  of  "The  newspaper  of 
ex-service  men  and  producers,"  and  the  word  producers  was  already 
the  expression  of  a  mental  attitude.  Fascism  was  not  the  nursling  of 
a  doctrine  worked  out  beforehand  with  detailed  elaboration;  it  was 
born  of  the  need  for  action  and  it  was  itself  from  the  beginning 
practical  rather  than  theoretical;  it  was  not  merely  another  political 
party  but,  even  in  the  first  two  years,  in  opposition  to  all  political 
parties  as  such,  and  itself  a  living  movement.  The  name  which  I 
then  gave  to  the  organization  fixed  its  character.  And  yet,  if  one 
were  to  reread,  in  the  now  dusty  columns  of  that  date,  the  report  of 
the  meeting  in  which  the  Fasci  Italiana  di  combattimento  were  con- 
stituted, one  would  there  find  no  ordered  expression  of  doctrine,  but 
a  series  of  aphorisms,  anticipations,  and  aspirations  which,  when 
refined  by  time  from  the  original  ore,  were  destined  after  some  years 
to  develop  into  an  ordered  series  of  doctrinal  concepts,  forming 
the  Fascist  political  doctrine  —  different  from  all  others  either  of 
the  past  or  the  present  day. 

"If  the  bourgeoisie,"  I  said  then,  "think  that  they  will  find  light- 
ning conductors  in  us,  they  are  the  more  deceived,  we  must  start 
work  at  once.  .  .  .  We  want  to  accustom  the  working  class  to  real 
and  effectual  leadership,  and  also  to  convince  them  that  it  is  no  easy 
thing  to  direct  an  industry  or  a  commercial  enterprise  success- 
fully. .  .  .  We  shall  combat  every  retrograde  idea,  technical  or 
spiritual.  .  .  .  When  the  succession  to  the  seat  of  government  is 
open,  we  must  not  be  unwilling  to  fight  for  it.  We  must  make 
haste;  when  the  present  regime  breaks  down,  we  must  be  ready  at 
once  to  take  its  place.  It  is  we  who  have  the  right  to  the  succession, 
because  it  was  we  who  forced  the  country  into  the  War,  and  led  her 
to  victory.  The  present  method  of  political  representation  cannot 
suffice,  we  must  have  a  representation  direct  from  the  individuals 
concerned.  It  may  be  objected  against  this  program  that  it  is  a 
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return  to  the  conception  of  the  corporation,  but  that  is  no  matter.  .  .  . 
Therefore,  I  desire  that  this  assembly  shall  accept  the  revindication  of 
national  trades-unionism  from  the  economic  point  of  view.  .  .  ." 

Now  is  it  not  a  singular  thing  that  even  on  this  first  day  in  the 
Piazza  San  Sepolcro  that  word  "corporation"  arose,  which  later,  in 
the  course  of  the  Revolution,  came  to  express  one  of  the  creations 
of  social  legislation  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  regime  ? 

The  years  which  preceded  the  march  to  Rome  were  years  of  great 
difficulty,  during  which  the  necessity  for  action  did  not  permit  of 
research  or  any  complete  elaboration  of  doctrine.  The  battle  had  to 
be  fought  in  the  towns  and  villages.  There  was  much  discussion, 
but  —  what  was  more  important  and  more  sacred  —  men  died.  They 
knew  how  to  die.  Doctrine,  beautifully  defined  and  carefully  elu- 
cidated, with  headlines  and  paragraphs,  might  be  lacking;  but  there 
was  to  take  its  place  something  more  decisive  —  Faith.  Even  so,  any- 
one who  can  recall  the  events  of  the  time  through  the  aid  of  books, 
articles,  votes  of  congresses,  and  speeches  of  great  and  minor  impor- 
tance —  anyone  who  knows  how  to  research  and  weigh  evidence  — 
will  find  that  the  fundamentals  of  doctrine  were  cast  during  the 
years  of  conflict.  It  was  precisely  in  those  years  that  Fascist  thought 
armed  itself,  was  refined,  and  began  the  great  task  of  organization. 
The  problem  of  the  relation  between  the  individual  citizen  and  the 
State;  the  allied  problems  of  authority  and  liberty;  political  and  social 
problems  as  well  as  those  specifically  national  —  a  solution  was  being 
sought  for  all  these  while  at  the  same  time  the  struggle  against 
Liberalism,  Democracy,  Socialism,  and  the  Masonic  bodies  was  being 
carried  on,  contemporaneously  with  the  "punitive  expedition."  But, 
since  there  was  inevitably  some  lack  of  system,  the  adversaries  of 
Fascism  have  disingenuously  denied  that  it  had  any  capacity  to 
produce  a  doctrine  of  its  own,  though  that  doctrine  was  growing 
and  taking  shape  under  their  very  eyes,  even  though  tumultuously; 
first,  as  happens  to  all  ideas  in  their  beginnings,  in  the  aspect  of  a 
violent  and  dogmatic  negation,  and  then  in  the  aspect  of  positive 
construction  which  has  found  its  realization  in  the  laws  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  regime  as  enacted  successively  in  the  years  1926,  1927, 
and  1928. 

Fascism  is  now  a  completely  individual  thing,  not  only  as  a 
regime  but  as  a  doctrine.  And  this  means  that  today  Fascism, 
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exercising  its  critical  sense  upon  itself  and  upon  others,  has  formed 
its  own  distinct  and  peculiar  point  of  view,  to  which  it  can  refer 
and  upon  which,  therefore,  it  can  act  in  the  face  of  all  problems, 
practical  or  intellectual,  which  confront  the  world. 

And  above  all.  Fascism,  the  more  it  considers  and  observes  the 
future  and  the  development  of  humanity  quite  apart  from  political 
considerations  of  the  moment,  believes  neither  in  the  possibility  nor 
the  utility  of  perpetual  peace.  It  thus  repudiates  the  doctrine  of 
Pacifism  —  born  of  a  renunciation  of  the  struggle  and  an  act  of 
cowardice  in  the  face  of  sacrifice.  War  alone  brings  up  to  its  highest 
tension  all  human  energy  and  puts  the  stamp  of  nobility  upon  the 
peoples  who  have  the  courage  to  meet  it.  All  other  trials  are  sub- 
stitutes, which  never  really  put  men  into  the  position  where  they 
have  to  make  the  great  decision  —  the  alternative  of  life  or  death. 
Thus  a  doctrine  which  is  founded  upon  this  harmful  postulate  of 
peace  is  hostile  to  Fascism.  And  thus  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  Fascism, 
though  accepted  for  what  use  they  can  be  in  dealing  with  particular 
political  situations,  are  all  the  international  leagues  and  societies 
which,  as  history  will  show,  can  be  scattered  to  the  winds  when  once 
strong  national  feeling  is  aroused  by  any  motive  —  sentimental,  ideal, 
or  practical.  This  antipacifist  spirit  is  carried  by  Fascism  even  into  the 
life  of  the  individual;  the  proud  motto  of  the  Squadrista,  "Me  ne 
frego,"  written  on  the  bandage  of  the  wound,  is  an  act  of  philosophy 
not  only  stoic,  the  summary  of  a  doctrine  not  only  political  —  it  is 
the  education  to  combat,  the  acceptation  of  the  risks  which  combat 
implies,  and  a  new  way  of  life  for  Italy.  Thus  the  Fascist  accepts  life 
and  loves  it,  knowing  nothing  of  and  despising  suicide:  he  rather 
conceives  of  life  as  duty  and  struggle  and  conquest,  life  which  should 
be  high  and  full,  lived  for  oneself,  but  above  all  for  others  —  those 
who  are  at  hand  and  those  who  are  far  distant,  contemporaries,  and 
those  who  will  come  after. 

This  "demographic"  policy  of  the  regime  is  the  result  of  the  above 
premise.  Thus  the  Fascist  loves  in  actual  fact  his  neighbor,  but  this 
"neighbor"  is  not  merely  a  vague  and  undefined  concept,  this  love  for 
one's  neighbor  puts  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  necessary  educational 
severity,  and  still  less  to  differentiation  of  status  and  to  physical 
distance.  Fascism  repudiates  any  universal  embrace,  and  in  order  to 
live  worthily  in  the  community  of  civilized  peoples  watches  its  cori- 
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temporaries  with  vigilant  eyes,  takes  a  good  note  of  their  state  of 
mind  and,  in  the  changing  trend  of  their  interests,  does  not  allow  it- 
self to  be  deceived  by  temporary  and  fallacious  appearances. 

Such  a  conception  of  life  makes  Fascism  the  complete  opposite 
of  that  doctrine,  the  base  of  so-called  scientific  and  Marxian  Socialism, 
the  materialist  conception  of  history;  according  to  which  the  history 
of  human  civilization  can  be  explained  simply  through  the  conflict 
of  interests  among  the  various  social  groups  and  by  the  change  and 
development  in  the  means  and  instruments  of  production.  That  the 
changes  in  the  economic  field  —  new  discoveries  of  raw  materials, 
new  methods  of  working  them,  and  the  inventions  of  science  —  have 
their  importance  no  one  can  deny;  but  that  these  factors  are  suf- 
ficient to  explain  the  history  of  humanity  excluding  all  others  is  an 
absurd  delusion.  Fascism,  now  and  always,  believes  in  holiness  and 
in  heroism;  that  is  to  say,  in  actions  influenced  by  no  economic  mo- 
tive, direct  or  indirect.  And  if  the  economic  conception  of  history  be 
denied,  according  to  which  theory  men  are  no  more  than  puppets, 
carried  to  and  fro  by  the  waves  of  chance,  while  the  real  directing 
forces  are  quite  out  of  their  control,  it  follows  that  the  existence  of 
an  unchangeable  and  unchanging  class  war  is  also  denied  —  the 
natural  progeny  of  the  economic  conception  of  history.  And  above 
all  Fascism  denies  that  class  war  can  be  the  preponderant  force  in 
the  transformation  of  society.  These  two  fundamental  concepts  of 
Socialism  being  thus  refuted,  nothing  is  left  of  it  but  the  sentimental 
aspiration  —  as  old  as  humanity  itself  —  toward  a  social  convention 
in  which  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  the  humblest  shall  be  al- 
leviated. But  here  again  Fascism  repudiates  the  conception  of  "eco- 
nomic" happiness,  to  be  realized  by  Socialism  and,  as  it  were,  at  a 
given  moment  in  economic  evolution  to  assure  to  everyone  the 
maximum  of  well-being.  Fascism  denies  the  materialist  conception  of 
happiness  as  a  possibility,  and  abandons  it  to  its  inventors,  the  econ- 
omists of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century:  that  is  to  say, 
Fascism  denies  the  validity  of  the  equation,  well-being  =  happiness, 
which  would  reduce  men  to  the  level  of  animals,  caring  for  one  thing 
only  —  to  be  fat  and  well-fed  —  and  would  thus  degrade  humanity 
to  a  purely  physical  existence. 

After  Socialism,  Fascism  combats  the  whole  complex  system  of 
democratic  ideology,  and  repudiates  it,  whether  in  its  theoretical 
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premises  or  in  its  practical  application.  Fascism  denies  that  the 
majority,  by  the  simple  fact  that  it  is  a  majority,  can  direct  human 
society;  it  denies  that  numbers  alone  can  govern  by  means  of  a 
periodical  consultation,  and  it  affirms  the  immutable,  beneficial,  and 
fruitful  inequality  of  mankind,  which  can  never  be  permanently 
leveled  through  the  mere  operation  of  a  mechanical  process  such  as 
universal  suffrage.  The  democratic  regime  may  be  defined  as  from 
time  to  time  giving  the  people  the  illusion  of  sovereignty,  while  the 
real  effective  sovereignty  lies  in  the  hands  of  other  concealed  and 
irresponsible  forces.  Democracy  is  a  regime  nominally  without  a 
king,  but  it  is  ruled  by  many  kings  —  more  absolute,  tyrannical, 
and  ruinous  than  one  sole  king,  even  though  a  tyrant.  This  explains 
why  Fascism,  having  first  in  1922  (for  reasons  of  expediency)  as- 
sumed an  attitude  tending  towards  republicanism,  renounced  this 
point  of  view  before  the  march  to  Rome;  being  convinced  that  the 
question  of  political  form  is  not  today  of  prime  importance,  and 
after  having  studied  the  examples  of  monarchies  and  republics  past 
and  present  reached  the  conclusion  that  monarchy  and  republicanism 
are  not  to  be  judged,  as  it  were,  by  an  absolute  standard,  but  that  they 
represent  forms  in  which  the  evolution  —  political,  historical,  tra- 
ditional, or  psychological  —  of  a  particular  country  has  expressed 
itself.  Fascism  supersedes  the  antithesis  monarchy  or  republicanism, 
while  democracy  still  tarries  beneath  the  domination  of  this  idea,  for- 
ever pointing  out  the  insufficiency  of  the  first  and  forever  praising 
the  second  as  the  perfect  regime.  Today,  it  can  be  seen  that  there 
are  republics  innately  reactionary  and  absolutist,  and  also  monarchies 
which  incorporate  the  most  ardent  social  and  political  hopes  of  the 
future. 

"Reason  and  science,"  says  Renan  (one  of  the  inspired  pre- 
Fascists)  in  his  philosophical  meditations,  "are  products  of  hu- 
manity, but  to  expect  reason  as  a  direct  product  of  the  people  and 
a  direct  result  of  their  action  is  to  deceive  oneself  by  a  chimera.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  the  existence  of  reason  that  everybody  should 
understand  it.  And  in  any  case,  if  such  a  dissemination  of  truth 
were  necessary,  it  could  not  be  achieved  in  a  low-class  democracy, 
which  seems  as  though  it  must  of  its  very  nature  extinguish  any 
kind  of  noble  training.  The  principle  that  society  exists  solely 
through  the  well-being  and  the  personal  liberty  of  all  the  individuals 
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of  which  it  is  composed  does  not  appear  to  be  conformable  to  the 
plans  of  nature,  in  whose  workings  the  race  alone  seems  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  and  the  individual  sacrificed  to  it.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  last  stage  of  such  a  conception  of 
democracy  (though  I  must  hasten  to  point  out  that  the  term  'de- 
mocracy' may  be  interpreted  in  various  ways)  would  end  in  a  con- 
dition of  society  in  which  a  degenerate  herd  would  have  no  other 
preoccupation  but  the  satisfaction  of  the  lowest  desires  of  common 
men."  Thus  Renan.  Fascism  denies,  in  democracy,  the  absurd  con- 
ventional untruth  of  political  equality  dressed  out  in  the  garb  of 
collective  irresponsibility,  and  the  myth  of  "happiness"  and  in- 
definite progress.  But,  if  democracy  may  be  conceived  in  diverse 
forms  —  that  is  to  say,  taking  democracy  to  mean  a  state  of  society 
in  which  the  populace  are  not  reduced  to  impotence  in  the  State  — 
Fascism  may  write  itself  down  as  "an  organized,  centralized,  and 
authoritative  democracy." 

Fascism  has  taken  up  an  attitude  of  complete  opposition  to  the 
doctrines  of  Liberalism,  both  in  the  political  field  and  the  field  of 
economics.  There  should  be  no  undue  exaggeration  (simply  with 
the  object  of  immediate  success  in  controversy)  of  the  importance 
of  Liberalism  in  the  last  century,  nor  should  what  was  but  one 
among  many  theories  which  appeared  in  that  period  be  put  forward 
as  a  religion  for  humanity  for  all  time,  present  and  to  come.  Liberal- 
ism flourished  for  only  half  a  century.  It  was  born  in  1830  in  reaction 
against  the  Holy  Alliance,  which  had  been  formed  with  the  object  of 
diverting  the  destinies  of  Europe  back  to  the  period  before  1789,  and 
the  highest  point  of  its  success  was  the  year  1848,  when  even  Pius  IX 
was  a  Liberal.  Immediately  after  that  date  it  began  to  decay,  for  if 
the  year  1848  was  a  year  of  light  and  hope,  the  following  year,  1849, 
was  a  year  of  darkness  and  tragedy.  The  Republic  of  Rome  was  dealt 
a  mortal  blow  by  a  sister  republic  —  that  of  France  —  and  in  the  same 
year  Marx  launched  the  gospel  of  the  Socialist  religion,  the  famous 
Communist  Manifesto.  In  1851  Napoleon  III  carried  out  his  far  from 
Liberal  coup  d'etat  and  reigned  in  France  until  1870,  when  he  was 
deposed  by  a  popular  movement  as  the  consequence  of  a  military 
defeat  which  must  be  counted  as  one  of  the  most  decisive  in  history. 
The  victor  was  Bismarck,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  religion  of 
Uberty,  or  the  prophets  by  which  that  faith  was  revealed.  And  it  is 
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symptomatic  that  such  a  highly  civihzed  people  as  the  Germans  were 
completely  ignorant  of  the  religion  o£  liberty  during  the  whole  o£  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  was  nothing  but  a  parenthesis,  represented  by 
that  body  which  has  been  called  "The  ridiculous  Parliament  of 
Frankfort,"  which  lasted  only  for  a  short  period.  Germany  attained 
her  national  unity  quite  outside  the  doctrines  of  Liberalism  —  a 
doctrine  which  seems  entirely  foreign  to  the  German  mind,  a  mind 
essentially  monarchic  —  while  Liberalism  is  the  logical  and,  indeed, 
historical  forerunner  of  anarchy.  The  stages  in  the  achievement  of 
German  unity  are  the  three  wars  of  '64,  '66,  and  '70,  which  were 
guided  by  such  "Liberals"  as  Von  Moltke  and  Bismarck.  As  for 
Italian  unity,  its  debt  to  Liberalism  is  completely  inferior  in  contrast 
to  that  which  it  owes  to  the  work  of  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi,  who 
were  not  Liberals.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  intervention  of  the  anti- 
Liberal  Napoleon,  we  should  not  have  gained  Lombardy;  and  with- 
out the  help  of  the  again  anti-Liberal  Bismarck  at  Sadowa  and  Sedan 
it  is  very  probable  that  we  should  never  have  gained  the  province  of 
Venice  in  '66,  or  been  able  to  enter  Rome  in  '70,  From  1870  to  1914 
a  period  began  during  which  even  the  very  high  priests  of  the  religion 
themselves  had  to  recognize  the  gathering  twilight  of  their  faith  — 
defeated  as  it  was  by  the  decadence  of  literature  and  atavism  in 
practice  —  that  is  to  say.  Nationalism,  Futurism,  Fascism.  The  era  of 
Liberalism,  after  having  accumulated  an  inJSnity  of  Gordian  knots, 
tried  to  untie  them  in  the  slaughter  of  the  World  War  —  and  never 
has  any  religion  demanded  of  its  votaries  such  a  monstrous  sacrifice. 
Perhaps  the  Liberal  Gods  were  athirst  for  blood?  But  now,  today, 
the  Liberal  faith  must  shut  the  doors  of  its  deserted  temples,  de- 
serted because  the  peoples  of  the  world  realize  that  its  worship  — 
agnostic  in  the  field  of  economics  and  indifferent  in  the  field  of 
politics  and  morals  —  will  lead,  as  it  has  already  led,  to  certain  ruin. 
In  addition  to  this,  let  it  be  pointed  out  that  all  the  political  hopes  of 
the  present  day  are  anti-Liberal,  and  it  is  therefore  supremely  ridicu- 
lous to  try  to  classify  this  sole  creed  as  outside  the  judgment  of  his- 
tory, as  though  history  were  a  hunting  ground  reserved  for  the 
professors  of  Liberalism  alone  —  as  though  Liberalism  were  the 
final  unalterable  verdict  of  civilization. 

But  the  Fascist  negation  of  Socialism,  Democracy,  and  Liberalism 
must  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  Fascism  desires  to  lead  the  world 
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back  to  the  state  of  affairs  before  1789,  the  date  which  seems  to  be 
indicated  as  the  opening  years  of  the  succeeding  semi-Liberal 
century:  we  do  not  desire  to  turn  back;  Fascism  has  not  chosen 
De  Maistre  for  its  high  priest.  Absolute  monarchy  has  been  and  can 
never  return,  any  more  than  blind  acceptance  of  ecclesiastical 
authority. 

So,  too,  the  privileges  of  the  feudal  system  "have  been,"  and  the 
division  of  society  into  castes  impenetrable  from  outside,  and  with  no 
intercommunication  among  themselves:  the  Fascist  conception  of 
authority  has  nothing  to  do  with  such  a  polity.  A  party  which  entirely 
governs  a  nation  is  a  fact  entirely  new  to  history,  there  are  no  pos- 
sible references  or  parallels.  Fascism  uses  in  its  construction  whatever 
elements  in  the  Liberal,  Social,  or  Democratic  doctrines  still  have  a 
living  value;  it  maintains  what  may  be  called  the  certainties  which 
we  owe  to  history,  but  it  rejects  all  the  rest  —  that  is  to  say,  the  con- 
ception that  there  can  be  any  doctrine  of  unquestioned  efficacy  for 
all  times  and  all  peoples.  Given  that  the  nineteenth  century  was  the 
century  of  Socialism,  of  Liberalism,  and  of  Democracy,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the  twentieth  century  must  also  be  a  century 
of  Socialism,  Liberalism,  and  Democracy:  political  doctrines  pass, 
but  humanity  remains;  and  it  may  rather  be  expected  that  this  will 
be  a  century  of  authority,  a  century  of  the  Left,  a  century  of  Fascism. 
For  if  the  nineteenth  century  was  a  century  of  individualism  (Liberal- 
ism always  signifying  individualism)  it  may  be  expected  that  this  will 
be  the  century  of  collectivism,  and  hence  the  century  of  the  State.  It 
is  a  perfectly  logical  deduction  that  a  new  doctrine  can  utilize  all 
the  still  vital  elements  of  previous  doctrines. 

No  doctrine  has  ever  been  born  completely  new,  completely 
defined  and  owing  nothing  to  the  past;  no  doctrine  can  boast  a 
character  of  complete  originality;  it  must  always  derive,  if  only  his- 
torically, from  the  doctrines  which  have  preceded  it  and  develop 
into  further  doctrines  which  will  follow.  Thus  the  scientific  Socialism 
of  Marx  is  the  heir  of  the  Utopian  Socialism  of  Fourier,  of  the  Owens 
and  of  Saint-Simon;  thus  again  the  Liberalism  of  the  eighteenth 
century  is  linked  with  all  the  advanced  thought  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  thus  the  doctrines  of  Democracy  are  the  heirs  of  the 
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Encyclopedists.  Every  doctrine  tends  to  direct  human  activity  towards 
a  determined  objective;  but  the  action  o£  men  also  reacts  upon  the 
doctrine,  transforms  it,  adapts  it  to  new  needs,  or  supersedes  it  with 
something  else.  A  doctrine  then  must  be  no  mere  exercise  in  words, 
but  a  living  act;  and  thus  the  value  of  Fascism  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  veined  with  pragmatism,  but  at  the  same  time  has  a  will  to  exist 
and  a  will  to  power,  a  firm  front  in  face  of  the  reality  of  "violence." 

The  foundation  of  Fascism  is  the  conception  of  the  State,  its  char- 
acter, its  duty,  and  its  aim.  Fascism  conceives  of  the  State  as  an 
absolute,  in  comparison  with  which  all  individuals  or  groups  are 
relative,  only  to  be  conceived  of  in  their  relation  to  the  State.  The 
conception  of  the  Liberal  State  is  not  that  of  a  directing  force,  guiding 
the  play  and  development,  both  material  and  spiritual,  of  a  collective 
body,  but  merely  a  force  limited  to  the  function  of  recording  results; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Fascist  State  is  itself  conscious,  and  has  itself 
a  will  and  a  personality  —  thus  it  may  be  called  the  "ethic"  State. 
In  1929,  at  the  first  five-yearly  assembly  of  the  Fascist  regime, 
I  said: 

"For  us  Fascists,  the  State  is  not  merely  a  guardian,  preoccupied 
solely  with  the  duty  of  assuring  the  personal  safety  of  the  citizens; 
nor  is  it  an  organization  with  purely  material  aims,  such  as  to 
guarantee  a  certain  level  of  well-being  and  peaceful  conditions  of 
life;  for  a  mere  council  of  administration  would  be  sufficient  to 
realize  such  objects.  Nor  is  it  a  purely  political  creation,  divorced  from 
all  contact  with  the  complex  material  reality  which  makes  up  the 
life  of  the  individual  and  the  life  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  The  State, 
as  conceived  of  and  as  created  by  Fascism,  is  a  spiritual  and  moral 
fact  in  itself,  since  its  political,  juridical,  and  economic  organization 
of  the  nation  is  a  concrete  thing;  and  such  an  organization  must  be  in 
its  origins  and  development  a  manifestation  of  the  spirit.  The  State 
is  the  guarantor  of  security  both  internal  and  external,  but  it  is  also 
the  custodian  and  transmitter  of  the  spirit  of  the  people,  as  it  has 
grown  up  through  the  centuries  in  language,  in  customs,  and  in  faith. 
And  the  State  is  not  only  a  living  reality  of  the  present,  it  is  also  linked 
with  the  past  and  above  all  with  the  future,  and  thus  transcending 
the  brief  limits  of  individual  life,  it  represents  the  immanent  spirit  of 
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the  nation.  The  forms  in  which  States  express  themselves  may  change, 
but  the  necessity  for  such  forms  is  eternal.  It  is  the  State  which 
educates  its  citizens  in  civic  virtue,  gives  them  a  consciousness  of  their 
mission  and  welds  them  into  unity;  harmonizing  their  various  in- 
terests through  justice,  and  transmitting  to  future  generations  the 
mental  conquests  of  science,  of  art,  of  law  and  the  solidarity  of 
humanity.  It  leads  men  from  primitive  tribal  life  to  that  highest  ex- 
pression of  human  power  which  is  Empire,  it  links  up  through  the 
centuries  the  names  of  those  of  its  members  who  have  died  for  its 
existence  and  in  obedience  to  its  laws,  it  holds  up  the  memory  of  the 
leaders  who  have  increased  its  territory  and  the  geniuses  who  have 
illumined  it  with  glory  as  an  example  to  be  followed  by  future 
generations.  When  the  conception  of  the  State  declines,  and  dis- 
unifying  and  centrifugal  tendencies  prevail,  whether  of  individuals 
or  of  particular  groups,  the  nations  where  such  phenomena  appear 
are  in  their  decline." 

From  1929  until  today,  evolution,  both  political  and  economic,  has 
everywhere  gone  to  prove  the  validity  of  these  doctrinal  premises.  Of 
such  gigantic  importance  is  the  State.  It  is  the  force  which  alone  can 
provide  a  solution  to  the  dramatic  contradictions  of  capitalism,  and 
that  state  of  affairs  which  we  call  the  crisis  can  be  dealt  with  only  by 
the  State,  as  between  other  States.  Where  is  the  shade  of  Jules  Simon, 
who  in  the  dawn  of  Liberalism  proclaimed  that,  "The  State  must 
labor  to  make  itself  unnecessary,  and  prepare  the  way  for  its  own 
dismissal".?  Or  of  McCuUoch,  who,  in  the  second  half  of  the  last 
century,  affirmed  that  the  State  must  guard  against  the  danger  of 
governing  too  much.?  What  would  the  Englishman,  Bentham,  say 
today  to  the  continual  and  inevitably  invoked  intervention  of  the 
State  in  the  sphere  of  economics,  while  according  to  his  theories  in- 
dustry should  ask  no  more  of  the  State  than  to  be  left  in  peace.?  Or 
the  German,  Humboldt,  according  to  whom  the  "lazy"  State  should 
be  considered  the  best?  It  is  true  that  the  second  wave  of  Liberal 
economists  were  less  extreme  than  the  first,  and  Adam  Smith  him- 
self opened  the  door  —  if  only  very  cautiously  —  which  leads  to  State 
intervention  in  the  economic  field;  but  whoever  says  Liberalism 
implies  individualism,  and  whoever  says  Fascism  implies  the  State. 
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Yet  the  Fascist  State  is  unique,  and  an  original  creation.  It  is  not 
reactionary,  but  revolutionary,  in  that  it  anticipates  the  solution  of  the 
universal  political  problems  which  elsewhere  have  to  be  settled  in  the 
political  field  by  the  rivalry  of  parties,  the  excessive  power  of  the 
parliamentary  regime  and  the  irresponsibility  of  political  assemblies; 
while  it  meets  the  problems  of  the  economic  field  by  a  system  of 
syndicalism  which  is  continually  increasing  in  importance,  as  much 
in  the  sphere  of  labor  as  of  industry;  and  in  the  moral  field  enforces 
order,  discipline,  and  obedience  to  that  which  is  the  determined  moral 
code  of  the  country.  Fascism  desires  the  State  to  be  a  strong  and 
organic  body,  at  the  same  time  reposing  upon  broad  and  popular 
support.  The  Fascist  State  has  drawn  into  itself  even  the  economic 
activities  of  the  nation,  and,  through  the  corporative  social  and  educa- 
tional institutions  created  by  it,  its  influence  reaches  every  aspect  of 
the  national  life  and  includes,  framed  in  their  respective  organiza- 
tions, all  the  political,  economic  and  spiritual  forces  of  the  nation. 
A  State  which  reposes  upon  the  support  of  millions  of  individuals 
who  recognize  its  authority,  are  continually  conscious  of  its  power  and 
are  ready  at  once  to  serve  it,  it  is  not  the  old  tyrannical  State  of  the 
medieval  lord  nor  has  it  anything  in  common  with  the  absolute  gov- 
ernments either  before  or  after  1789.  The  individual  in  the  Fascist 
State  is  not  annulled  but  rather  multiplied,  just  in  the  same  way  that 
a  soldier  in  a  regiment  is  not  diminished  but  rather  increased  by  the 
number  of  his  comrades.  The  Fascist  State  organizes  the  nation,  but 
leaves  a  sufficient  margin  of  liberty  to  the  individual;  the  latter  is 
deprived  of  all  useless  and  possibly  harmful  freedom,  but  retains 
what  is  essential;  the  deciding  power  in  this  question  cannot  be  the 
individual,  but  the  State  alone. 

The  Fascist  State  is  not  indifferent  to  the  fact  of  religion  in  gen- 
eral, or  to  that  particular  and  positive  faith  which  is  Italian  Catholi- 
cism. The  State  professes  no  theology,  but  a  morality,  and  in  the 
Fascist  State  religion  is  considered  as  one  of  the  deepest  manifestations 
of  the  spirit  of  man;  thus  it  is  not  only  respected  but  defended  and 
protected.  The  Fascist  State  has  never  tried  to  create  its  own  God,  as  at 
one  moment  Robespierre  and  the  wildest  extremists  of  the  Convention 
tried  to  do;  nor  does  it  vainly  seek  to  obliterate  religion  from  the 
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hearts  of  men  as  does  Bolshevism.  Fascism  respects  the  God  of  the 
ascetics,  the  saints  and  heroes,  and  equally,  God  as  He  is  perceived 
and  worshipped  by  simple  people. 

The  Fascist  State  is  an  embodied  will  to  power  and  government: 
the  Roman  tradition  is  here  an  ideal  of  force  in  action.  According  to 
Fascism,  government  is  not  so  much  a  thing  to  be  expressed  in 
territorial  or  military  terms  as  in  terms  of  morality  and  the  spirit.  It 
must  be  thought  of  as  an  empire  —  that  is  to  say,  a  nation  which 
directly  or  indirectly  rules  other  nations,  without  the  need  for 
conquering  a  single  square  yard  of  territory.  For  Fascism,  the 
growth  of  empire,  that  is  to  say  the  expansion  of  the  nation,  is  an 
essential  manifestation  of  vitality,  and  its  opposite  a  sign  of  decadence. 
Peoples  which  are  rising,  or  rising  again  after  a  period  of  decadence, 
are  always  imperialist;  and  renunciation  is  a  sign  of  decay  and 
of  death.  Fascism  is  the  doctrine  best  adapted  to  represent  the 
tendencies  and  the  aspirations  of  a  people,  like  the  people  of  Italy,  who 
are  rising  again  after  many  centuries  of  abasement  and  foreign 
servitude.  But  empire  demands  discipline,  the  co-ordination  of  all 
forces,  and  a  deeply  felt  sense  of  duty  and  sacrifice.  This  fact  explains 
many  aspects  of  the  practical  working  of  the  regime,  the  character 
of  many  forces  in  the  State,  and  the  necessarily  severe  measures  which 
must  be  taken  against  those  who  would  oppose  this  spontaneous  and 
inevitable  movement  of  Italy  in  the  twentieth  century,  and  would 
oppose  it  by  recalling  the  outworn  ideology  of  the  nineteenth  century 
—  repudiated  wheresoever  there  has  been  the  courage  to  undertake 
great  experiments  of  social  and  political  transformation;  for  never 
before  has  the  nation  stood  more  in  need  of  authority,  of  direction, 
and  of  order.  If  every  age  has  its  own  characteristic  doctrine,  there 
are  a  thousand  signs  which  point  to  Fascism  as  the  characteristic 
doctrine  of  our  time.  For  if  a  doctrine  must  be  a  living  thing,  this 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Fascism  has  created  a  living  faith;  and 
that  this  faith  is  very  powerful  in  the  minds  of  men  is  demonstrated 
by  those  who  have  suffered  and  died  for  it. 

Fascism  has  henceforth  in  the  world  the  universality  of  all  those 
doctrines  which,  in  realizing  themselves,  have  represented  a  stage  in 
the  history  of  the  human  spirit. 
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X^  ASCISM  started  with  few  prin- 
ciples behind  it.  Its  program  was  in  the  main  revolutionary  and 
negative,  and  had  little  space  for  constructive  thought.  But  the  few 
thinkers  in  the  party  came  to  feel  the  need  of  a  theory  which  would 
justify  their  action,  and  they  elaborated  a  kind  of  philosophy  which 
is  less  interesting  in  its  argument  than  in  its  conclusions.  Fascist 
writers  sometimes  claim  to  base  their  doctrines  on  Imperial  Rome 
and  the  Middle  Ages,  and  ban  all  modern  thought  from  the  Renais- 
sance onwards.^  This  is  true  in  so  far  that  their  tenets  appropriate 
the  paramount  authority  of  medieval  State  and  Church.  But  in  fact 
they  seem  to  derive  their  political  thought  from  Hobbes  and  Hegel 
and  Comte,  with  an  occasional  travesty  of  Mazzini,  and  their 
economic  thought  from  Sorel;  the  strange  mixture  is  perhaps  partly 
responsible  for  the  loose  thinking  that  characterizes  all  their  writing. 
They  proceed  on  a  series  of  assumptions  which  they  hardly  at- 
tempt to  prove.  Their  first  postulate  denies  that  the  conception  of 
humanity  is  based  on  any  social  fact.  To  them  the  only  real  en- 
tities are  nations,  each  independent  and  isolated,  without  obligations 
to  other  peoples  or  duties  to  the  race.  The  normal  relationship  of 
nations  is  that  of  actual  or  potential  war,  for  war  is  "an  eternal  law 
of  the  human  race."  "Without  national  hatred  there  can  be  no 
virtue,"  said  the  Vice-President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Hence 
the  dominant  militarism,  the  periodic  rattling  of  the  saber,  the 
contempt  for  the  League  of  Nations.  There  is  a  perverted  national 
pride,  which  appeals  to  the  average  ill-educated  Fascist  and  makes 

^From  Fascism  in  Italy  (1931),  by  Bolton  King.  Reprinted  through  the  courtesy 
of  Williams  and  Norgate,  publishers. 

^  Notwithstanding,  Fascist  literature  has  more  to  say  of  Machiavelli  than  Dante. 
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the  young  men  of  the  mihtia  fancy  themselves  in  all  seriousness 
the  heirs  of  ancient  Rome.  There  are  eloquent  enthusiasts  who  be- 
lieve that  only  Fascism  and  "the  Latin  idea  of  the  Catholic  Church" 
can  save  European  and  American  civilization.  Kept  by  a  tied  Press 
in  ignorance  of  most  that  passes  outside  their  borders,  they  regard 
themselves  as  crusaders  to  win  two  continents  for  autocracy  and 
Catholicism. 

As  a  natural  consequence,  they  deny  the  rights  of  the  individual. 
Their  dogma  holds  that  the  individual  exists  solely  for  the  society 
of  which  he  forms  a  part,  and  that  the  state  obliterates  all  individual 
rights.  "Society,"  says  a  Fascist  apologist,  "is  not  the  sum  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  constitute  the  nation,  and  the  individual  is  not  the 
end  of  society,  but  only  the  means;  the  fundamental  problem  for 
Fascism  is  not  that  of  the  rights  of  individuals  or  classes,  but  of 
the  right  of  the  state  and  the  duty  of  individuals."  "The  Fascist 
state,"  in  Mussolini's  words,  "interprets  the  duties  which  the  citi- 
zens have  to  fulfill."  Only  the  Government  (and  the  Government, 
be  it  remembered,  can  be  drawn  from  one  party  only)  can  decide 
what  is  "right"  and  what  are  the  national  ideals;  individuals  are 
but  subjects  and  have  no  voice  in  the  making  of  laws.  The  state 
should  seek  the  welfare  of  the  masses,  but  their  welfare  is  a  con- 
cession, not  a  right.  They  may  not  acquire  it  of  their  own  volition, 
they  may  not  determine  its  form.  There  is  a  fragment  of  truth  in 
the  Fascist  doctrine,  but  it  has  been  corrupted  into  a  denial  of  all 
free  life.  Fascist  writers  sometimes  speak  of  the  value  of  personality, 
but  their  system  alike  in  theory  and  practice  makes  for  the  en- 
feeblement  of  will.  It  can  never  create  a  virile  people. 

The  doctrine  acquires  force  from  the  Fascist  identification  of  the 
nation  with  the  state  and  the  further  identification  of  the  state  with 
the  government  in  power.  "The  existing  Government,"  lays  down 
Signor  Gentile,  "is  in  itself  force,  law,  morals,"  and  the  nation  in- 
cludes that  part  only  of  the  people  which  accepts  the  Government. 
Fascist  logic  runs  on  these  lines:  the  nation  is  one  and  its  interests 
are  one,  there  cannot  therefore  be  two  parties  with  divergent  in- 
terests within  one  nation;  but  parties  do  in  fact  exist,  and  there- 
fore one  party  only  can  be  regarded  as  the  nation  and  all  other 
parties  are  "anti-national."  "The  Fascist  party,"  said  a  Deputy  in 
the  Chamber,  "will  be  no  longer  a  party  in  conflict  with  other 
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parties  in  a  struggle  for  power,  but  a  party  which  monopoHzes 
politics  by  virtue  of  its  own  proper  right  to  defend  the  fundamental 
institutions  of  the  state."  All  who  are  not  Fascists,  that  is  at  the 
present  moment  probably  the  majority  of  the  people,  are  as  aliens. 
They  have  few  personal  rights;  they  are  practically  debarred  from 
the  franchise,  they  cannot  sit  in  Parliament.  They  may  not  exer- 
cise a  profession;  if  workers,  they  have  no  rights  as  against  their 
employers.  Under  the  Law  of  Public  Safety  anyone  who  expresses 
ideas  contrary  to  those  of  the  Government  is  liable  to  lose  all  per- 
sonal liberty. 

There  is  one  final  deduction.  Even  inside  the  one  nation-party 
there  are  differences  of  opinion,  and  in  practice  among  the  Fascists 
these  have  sometimes  been  acute.  Therefore  in  the  last  resort  the 
policy  of  the  party,  and  with  it  the  rights  of  individuals  and  classes, 
the  official  morality  of  the  nation,  the  personal  liberty  and  property 
of  every  Italian,  hang  on  the  will  of  one  man.  Fascism  is  eloquent 
on  the  man  of  genius,  who  is  to  interpret  the  needs  of  the  nation 
and  decide  its  destinies,  and  they  believe  (in  many  cases  with 
secret  reservations)  that  they  have  found  this  "providential"  man 
in  Mussolini.  No  ruler  has  ever  been  more  absolutely  a  dictator. 
The  King  is  by  law  obliged  to  keep  him  in  power  so  long  as  the 
present  political  and  economic  system  lasts.  His  cabinet  is  com- 
posed of  officials  who  have  no  collective  responsibility  and  who  are 
only  his  executive  officers.  No  measure  can  come  before  Senate  or 
Chamber  or  Grand  Council  except  with  his  consent,  and  if  any 
measure  brought  forward  by  himself  is  rejected,  it  can  come  up 
again  after  three  months  and  then  must  be  voted  on  by  ballot 
without  discussion.  He  can  make  laws  on  his  own  responsibility, 
if  there  are  "exceptional  circumstances  which  imply  an  absolute 
or  urgent  necessity."  He  can  declare  a  state  of  siege  without  refer- 
ence to  King  or  Chamber.  He  can  override  the  law  in  any  question 
which  concerns  "public  institutions  and  institutions  of  public  util- 
ity," and  this  only  needs  a  liberal  interpretation  to  make  him  master 
of  the  whole  economic  and  social  framework  of  the  country.  The 
"Court  of  Accounts,"  which  exercises  a  sort  of  audit  of  the  state 
finances,  has  been  made  directly  dependent  on  him,  and  he  can  pre- 
vent it  from  criticizing  the  Government's  expenditure.  Administra- 
tive Orders  {decreti-leggi),  which  are  subject  only  to  the  posthu- 
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mous  and  perfunctory  approval  of  the  Chamber,  have  ahered  the  legal 
status  of  commercial  companies,  have  submitted  nonpolitical  move- 
ments to  the  control  of  Government,  and  have  abolished  free 
local  government  in  the  larger  towns.  "Owing  to  the  fact,"  boasts 
an  apologist,  "that  the  courts  recognize  decreti-leggi  and  because 
Parliament  always  ratifies  them,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  legislative 
powers  of  the  Government,"  that  is,  its  Chief.  He  is  head  of  the 
military  and  naval  forces  of  the  country;  the  militia  swears  fidelity 
to  him  and  is  under  his  uncontrolled  command.  All  official  posts  are 
occupied  by  Fascists,  and  as  such  they  are  bound  to  obey  him.  There 
is  no  independent  Bench;  judges  and  magistrates  must  take  their 
orders  from  him,  and  if  suspected  of  views  contrary  to  those  of  the 
Government  can  be  dismissed.  Every  Fascist  swears  "to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  Duce  without  discussing  them."  Criticism  even  of 
his  personal  appearance  is  punishable  by  imprisonment. 

Nor  is  there  any  constitutional  organ  to  check  the  autocracy.  The 
King  has  still  the  nominal  right  to  refuse  his  consent  to  a  law  and 
to  dissolve  the  Chamber,  but  he  knows  that  he  must  obey  the 
Fascists  or  abdicate.  The  Senate  can  debate  no  subject  which  the 
Chief  vetoes,  must  adopt  what  rules  of  procedure  it  pleases  him  to 
make,  and  has  lost  its  right  to  judge  in  cases  of  high  treason  or  im- 
peach Ministers  except  by  consent  of  the  Fascist  Grand  Council. 
The  Chamber,  under  the  Law  of  May  1928,  is  appointed  on  the 
basis  of  the  "Corporative"  organization  of  industry  and  in  such  a 
way  that  only  Fascists  can  be  selected  and  that  the  Grand  Council 
has  a  ruling  voice  in  the  selection.  The  Congresses  or  Councils  of 
the  thirteen  national  federations  of  employers  or  employed  nominate 
in  all  eight  hundred  persons,  or  twice  the  number  of  Deputies  to 
be  elected.  These  Congresses  and  Councils  are  appointed  either 
directly  by  the  Government  or  by  the  President  of  the  federation, 
who  is  under  the  "direct  and  absolute"  control  of  a  Minister.  The 
great  mass,  therefore,  of  employers  and  employed  have  no  voice 
even  in  the  preliminary  nomination.  A  further  two  hundred  can 
be  nominated  by  certain  educational  or  cultural  or  charitable  as- 
sociations. (This  latter  category  is  an  excrescence,  for  the  pure  Fas- 
cist doctrine  holds  that  the  members  of  the  state  are  not  citizens 
but  producers.  Its  crude  Marxism  leaves  out  of  count  the  intellectual 
and  aesthetic  and  social  affinities,  and  bases  the  political  structure 
almost  solely  on  the  economic  units  of  the  country.)  The  Grand 
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Council  selects  the  four  hundred  Deputies,  but  it  need  not  confine 
its  list  to  the  thousand  nominated  persons,  and  it  may  substitute  an 
unlimited  number  of  outsiders,  including  "persons  well  known  in 
politics,"  who  of  course  are  prominent  Fascists.  Its  final  list  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  electors,  but  the  electors  can  simply  vote  "Yes"  or  "No" 
for  the  list  as  a  whole.  The  franchise  for  this  purpose  is  granted 
to  all  males  over  21  (or  18,  if  married  and  with  children),  who  pay 
a  hundred  lire  in  taxes  and  rates  or  own  five  hundred  lire  in  state 
or  local  securities,  or  are  officials  or  ecclesiastics,  or  who  are  mem- 
bers of  a  Fascist  syndicate  and  pay  the  syndical  contributions.  If 
the  list  is  rejected  on  the  plebiscite,  another  election  must  be  held 
on  an  ostensibly  freer  basis,  but  the  opposition  can  have  no  or- 
ganization, no  meetings,  no  election  literature,  and  —  except  at  a 
time  of  great  popular  excitement  —  the  contingency  of  the  Grand 
Council's  list  being  rejected  may  be  dismissed  as  impossible.  The 
whole  strange  system,  which  even  the  Fascists  seem  to  have  ac- 
cepted uneasily,  is  to  camouflage  the  elimination  of  what  Musso- 
lini calls  "the  humbug  of  universal  democratic  suffrage,"  A  Parlia- 
ment which  represents  trades  and  has  no  touch  with  the  electorate 
is  bound  to  be  an  anemic  organ  without  influence  on  the  national 
policy.  Nor  does  Fascism  wish  it  to  be  otherwise.  "We  have  no 
desire  or  need,"  said  Mussolini,  "for  any  political  opposition."  Fas- 
cism boasts  that  it  has  reversed  the  positions  of  Legislature  and 
Executive.  The  former  is  but  the  servant  of  the  latter;  Parliament  is 
to  be  "a  technical  institution"  to  advise  on  details,  but  not  to  con- 
trol the  action  of  Government  or  determine  the  general  lines  of 
legislation. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  emasculated  Chamber  could  be 
safely  left  to  spend  its  docile  life  in  rhetoric.  But  Fascism  has  added 
another  to  the  barbed-wire  defences  which  protect  the  autocracy. 
The  Grand  Council^  is  the  only  legal  body  which  possesses  real 
power,  but  by  its  constitution  it  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Chief. 
It  consists  almost  solely  of  high  officials  of  the  Fascist  party  and  the 
Government,  and  is  therefore  practically  nominated  by  him;  and  he 
can  co-opt  an  unlimited  number  of  others.  Its  nominal  powers  are 
wide.  It  is  "the  supreme  organ  of  the  state"  appointed  "to  co- 
ordinate all  the  activities"  of  the  revolutionary  regime.  It  selects, 

^Law  o£  December  8,  1928. 
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as  we  have  seen,  the  members  of  the  Chamber;  it  supervises  the 
whole  organization  and  disciphne  of  the  Fascist  party,  and  as  that 
party  is  synonymous  with  the  state,  it  controls  the  whole  life  of 
the  nation.  It  can  remove  Deputies  who  do  not  vote  as  it  wishes.  It 
has  a  statutory  right  to  be  consulted  on  all  questions  concerning  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  the  powers  of  the  King  and  the  Chief  of 
the  Government,  the  composition  of  Senate  and  Chamber,  the  re- 
lations with  the  Church,  and  all  foreign  policy  which  may  involve  a 
change  in  the  national  territory.  Its  meetings  are  private.  No  action 
lies  against  any  member  except  by  consent  of  the  Council  itself,  and 
thus  it  is  totally  removed  from  public  control.  But  it  is  the  tied 
servant  of  the  Chief.  He  can  swamp  it  with  co-opted  members,  it 
can  meet  only  when  he  summons  it  as  "Chief  of  Fascism,"  and  he 


decides  on  its  agenda. 


Note 


By  a  Royal  Decree  dated  March  23,  1931,  juries  have  been  abol- 
ished. In  future,  criminal  cases  will  come  before  courts  consisting 
of  two  judges  and  five  laymen,  and  the  latter  must  be  of  "good  moral 
and  poHtical  behavior,"  i.e.  Fascists.  The  Bench  thus  takes  on  a 
purely  party  complexion.  One  reason  given  for  the  change  is  that 
juries  are  of  English  origin  and  must  therefore  be  abandoned  by 
Fascism. 


Program  of  the  Nazi  Party' 


J.  HE  PROGRAM  of  the  Na- 
tional Socialist  German  Worker's  Party  is  a  time  program.  The 
leaders  decline,  after  achievement  of  the  purposes  laid  down  in  the 

^  Adopted  at  Munich,  February  24,  1920. 
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program,  to  set  up  new  goals  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  pos- 
sible the  continuance  of  the  party  through  the  artificially  stimulated 
dissatisfaction  of  the  masses. 

1.  We  demand  the  union  of  all  Germans  in  one  Great  Germany 
by  the  right  of  self-determination  of  peoples. 

2.  We  demand  the  equality  of  the  German  nation  with  all  other 
nations  and  abrogation  of  the  Treaties  of  Versailles  and  St.  Germain. 

3.  We  demand  land  and  territory  (colonies)  for  the  feeding  of 
our  people  and  for  the  settlement  of  our  surplus  population. 

4.  Only  those  who  are  members  of  the  nation  can  be  citizens. 
Only  those  who  are  of  German  blood,  without  regard  to  religion, 
can  be  members  of  the  German  nation.  No  Jew  can,  therefore,  be  a 
member  of  the  nation. 

5.  He  who  is  not  a  citizen  shall  be  able  to  live  in  Germany  only 
as  a  guest  and  must  live  under  laws  governing  foreigners. 

6.  The  right  to  decide  on  the  leadership  and  on  the  laws  of  the 
state  may  belong  only  to  citizens.  Therefore  we  demand  that  every 
public  office,  of  whatever  sort,  whether  of  the  Reich,  of  the  states, 
or  of  the  communes,  shall  be  filled  only  by  citizens.  We  fight  against 
the  corrupting  parliamentary  system  of  filling  offices  with  people 
chosen  because  of  their  party  viewpoint  without  regard  to  character 
and  ability. 

7.  We  demand  that  the  state  be  obliged,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
provide  the  possibility  of  work  and  life  for  the  citizen.  If  it  is  not 
possible  to  feed  the  entire  population  of  the  state,  the  subjects  of 
foreign  states  (noncitizens)  must  be  expelled  from  the  Reich. 

8.  All  further  immigration  of  non-Germans  is  to  be  prevented. 
We  demand  that  all  non-Germans  who  have  immigrated  to  Ger- 
many since  the  second  of  August,  1914  shall  be  compelled  to  leave 
the  Reich  immediately. 

9.  All  citizens  must  possess  the  same  rights  and  duties. 

10.  The  first  duty  of  every  citizen  is  to  work  productively  with 
mind  or  body.  The  activities  of  individuals  must  not  transgress  the 
interests  of  the  community  but  must  be  for  the  common  good. 

Therefore  We  Demand: 

11.  The  elimination  of  income  which  is  acquired  without  labor 
or  eflort. 
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Breaking  of  the  Interest  Slavery 

12.  Out  of  regard  to  the  frightful  sacrifice  in  goods  and  blood 
which  every  war  demands  from  the  nation,  personal  enrichment 
through  war  must  be  designated  as  a  crime  against  the  nation.  We 
demand,  therefore,  summary  confiscation  of  all  war  profits. 

13.  We  demand  the  nationalization  of  all  trusts. 

14.  We  demand  profit-sharing  in  large  concerns. 

15.  We  demand  a  large-scale  extension  of  the  old-age  pension 
system. 

16.  We  demand  the  creation  of  a  sound  middle  class  and  its 
maintenance,  immediate  communalization  of  large  department 
stores  and  their  rental  at  low  cost  to  small  merchants,  the  strictest 
control  of  all  small  merchants  in  their  dealings  with  the  national 
government,  the  states  or  the  communes. 

17.  We  demand  land  reform  adapted  to  our  national  needs,  the 
enactment  of  a  law  for  the  uncompensated  expropriation  of  land 
for  public  purposes,  the  elimination  of  land  interest  and  the  pre- 
vention of  land  speculation.^ 

18.  We  demand  the  most  ruthless  campaign  against  everyone 
who  injures  the  public  interest  by  his  actions.  Those  who  commit 
crimes  against  the  people,  usurers,  profiteers  and  so  forth,  must  be 
punished  by  death,  without  respect  to  religion  or  race. 

19.  We  demand  that  the  Roman  Law,  which  serves  the  material- 
istic world  order,  shall  be  replaced  by  a  legal  system  for  all  Germany. 

20.  In  order  to  make  possible  the  attainment  of  higher  education 
for  every  capable  and  industrious  German  and  thereby  the  entrance 
into  a  leading  position,  the  state  has  the  responsibility  of  providing 
for  a  fundamental  extension  of  our  entire  educational  system.  The 


^  An  "explanation"  of  this  section  of  the  program  was  added  by  Hitler  on  April  13, 
1928,  as  follows:  "In  reply  to  the  lying  expositions  of  Point  17  of  the  program 
of  the  National  Socialist  party  which  our  opponents  have  made,  the  following 
declaration  is  necessary.  Since  the  National  Socialist  party  stands  firmly  for  the 
principle  of  private  property,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  passage  'to  expropriate  with- 
out compensation'  can  only  apply  to  the  creation  of  laws  concerning  land  which 
has  been  illegally  acquired  or  which  has  not  been  administered  according  to  the 
common  good  and  which,  therefore,  should  be  expropriated  when  necessary.  Such 
action  is  directed  in  the  first  place  against  Jewish  companies  engaged  in  land  specula- 
tion." 
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teaching  plans  o£  all  educational  institutions  must  be  adapted  to 
the  demands  o£  practical  life.  An  understanding  of  national  con- 
sciousness must  be  taught  to  the  children  at  the  earliest  possible  age. 
We  demand  the  education  at  state  expense  of  especially  gifted 
children  of  poor  parents  without  regard  to  profession  or  position. 

21.  The  state  must  care  for  the  improvement  of  the  people's 
health  through  the  protection  of  mother  and  child,  through  the 
forbidding  of  child-labor,  through  development  of  physical  capa- 
bility by  means  of  legislative  provision  of  a  gymnastic  and  sports 
duty  and  through  the  greatest  support  of  all  associations  engaged 
in  physical  education  of  youth. 

22.  We  demand  the  abolition  of  the  mercenary  army  and  the 
formation  of  a  people's  army. 

23.  We  demand  legislative  action  against  conscious  political  lies 
and  their  propagation  through  the  press.  In  order  to  make  possible 
the  creation  of  a  German  press,  we  demand  that: 

{a)  All  editors  and  contributors  of  newspapers  which  appear  in 
German,  must  be  citizens, 

{b)  Non-German  newspapers  must  have  the  special  permission 
of  the  state  in  order  to  be  published.  They  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
be  published  in  the  German  language, 

{c)  Every  financial  participation  in  German  newspapers  or  the 
influencing  by  non-Germans  is  to  be  forbidden  and  we  demand  as 
punishment  for  violation  the  closing  of  such  newspaper  plant,  as 
well  as  the  immediate  expulsion  from  the  Reich  of  the  participating 
non-German. 

Newspapers  which  work  against  the  public  welfare  are  to  be  for- 
bidden. We  demand  legislative  action  against  an  artistic  and  lit- 
erary tendency  which  exerts  a  destructive  influence  over  our  national 
life  and  the  closing  of  institutions  which  conflict  with  these  de- 
mands. 

24.  We  demand  the  freedom  of  all  religions  in  the  state  in  so  far 
as  they  do  not  endanger  its  welfare  or  offend  against  the  morals 
and  sense  of  decency  of  the  German  race. 

The  party  as  such  represents  the  standpoint  of  a  positive  Chris- 
tianity without  binding  itself  to  a  particular  belief.  It  fights  the 
Jewish  materialistic  spirit  within  and  without  and  is  convinced  that 
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a  permanent  convalescence  of  our  nation  can  only  succeed  from 
within  on  the  foundation  of: 

Public  Interest  before  Private  Interest 

25.  For  the  carrying  out  of  all  these  we  demand:  The  creation 
of  a  strong  central  power  in  the  Reich;  absolute  authority  of  the 
political  central  parliament  over  the  entire  Reich  and  all  its  or- 
ganizations. 

The  formation  of  professional  and  trade  chambers  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  general  laws  of  the  Reich  in  the  individual  federal 
states. 

The  leaders  of  the  party  promise  to  work  ruthlessly  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  points  above  set  forth  even  to  the  extent  of  risking 
their  lives  for  the  program. 

Signed,  Adolf  Hitler 


DOROTHY  THOMPSON 

National  Socialism:  Theory 
and  Practice' 


K. 


.ONRAD  HEIDEN  says  that 
National  Socialism  is  a  union  of  causes  rather  than  aims/  and  cer- 
tainly the  present  form  of  government  in  Germany  is  unimaginable 
without  the  history  of  the  last  twenty  years.  The  Great  War  im- 
mensely furthered  the  popular  sense  of  unity,  and  augmented  Ger- 
man national  consciousness.  Versailles  created  in  the  midst  of 
Europe  a  nation  with  an  acute  sense  of  grievance.  The  early  at- 

^  From  Foreign  Affairs,  July  1935.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
~Konrad  Heiden,  A  History  of  National  Socialism,  1935. 
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tempts  to  enforce  the  Treaty  without  modification  resulted  in  the 
inflation,  which  had  serious  social  and  eventually  political  conse- 
quences, for  it  impoverished  the  middle  classes  and  accelerated  the 
concentration  of  capital.  The  second  period  of  attempted  fulfill- 
ment, plus  rapid  industrial  reconstruction  with  borrowed  money, 
resulted  in  a  huge  public  and  private  indebtedness,  largely  to  out- 
side banks,  and  eventually  slumped  into  the  depression. 

All  of  these  things  together  created  a  revolutionary  situation 
which  in  1929  was  obvious  to  the  blindest  observers.  Furthermore, 
the  revolution  was  ripe  along  many  fronts.  The  German  Republic 
had  occurred,  historically,  about  sixty  years  too  late.  It  set  up  a  par- 
liamentary democracy  at  a  time  when  liberal  democracy  was  being 
challenged  in  its  historic  strongholds,  and  the  new  state  was  with- 
out elan  from  the  beginning.  To  no  single  group  in  Germany  — 
unless  for  a  time  to  some  of  the  industrialists  —  did  it  unqualifiedly 
represent  a  desirable  ultimate  form  of  state.  The  largest  single  party, 
the  Social  Democrats,  who  represented  the  organized  workers  and 
part  of  the  intellectuals,  and  were  the  Republic's  strongest  support- 
ers, looked  forward  to  a  socialist  commonwealth,  and  realized  that 
they  were  continually  compromising;  while  the  old  feudal  classes 
sabotaged  the  Republic  from  the  beginning.  Saddled  at  the  outset 
with  crushing  defeat  at  Versailles,  it  was  associated  in  the  popular 
mind  with  misery  and  humiliation.  From  being  a  result  of  the  lost 
war,  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  lost  war.  Liberalism 
became  synonymous  with  defeatism,  and  parliamentarism  with 
weakness  and  disorganization. 

The  German  Republic,  too,  was  forced  —  or  so  it  thought  —  to 
present  a  mien  of  misery  for  the  benefit  of  the  outside  world  as 
long  as  there  were  reparations  to  pay.  Objective  foreign  observers 
were  always  convinced  that  these  complaints  were  exaggerated. 
The  progress  in  rebuilding  Germany  under  the  Republic  was 
prodigious.  Professor  AngelP  has  called  it  one  of  the  miracles  of 
history.  But  reconstruction  was  not  propagandized.  The  Europa 
was  not  launched  with  demonstrations  of  joy;  the  remarkable  civil 
aviation  service  was  not  sold  to  the  German  people  as  evidence  of 
recovery.  Any  foreign  journalist  who  reported  that  Germany  was 

^  James  W.  Angell,  The  Recovery  of  Germany,  1929. 
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rapidly  overtaking  the  rest  o£  Europe  in  technical  development  was 
regarded  as  anti-German. 

Long  after  the  rest  of  the  world,  under  the  influence  of  such  dis- 
passionate historians  as  Professor  Gooch  and  Professor  Fay,  had 
concluded  that  responsibility  for  the  war  was  pretty  generally  dis- 
tributed, Germans  themselves  were  still  buried  in  morose  broodings 
over  the  War  Guilt  Lie.  A  genuine  national  grievance  gradually 
was  exaggerated  beyond  all  reality  into  an  idee  fixe,  and  became  the 
outstanding  characteristic  of  the  German  mind.  It  tended  eventu- 
ally to  encompass  all  other  grievances.  To  bring  this  about  all 
parties  co-operated,  even  the  communists,  who  were  amongst  the 
first  to  call  Germany  a  coolie  of  foreign  imperialism.  Hitler  took 
over  this  argument  bodily  and  urged  his  audiences:  "Free  your- 
selves from  International  Finance!  Only  when  Germany  is  strong 
again  will  you  be  free!" 

The  German  capitalists,  of  course,  were  not  averse  to  having 
anticapitalistic  tendencies  diverted  abroad,  especially  as  internal  ten- 
sions were  increasing.  Wartime  economic  development  plus  the  in- 
flation had  accelerated  the  natural  tendency  of  capitalism  towards 
concentration  of  ownership  and  control,  and  the  workers,  most  of 
whom  were  Social  Democrats,  accepting  the  Marxian  doctrine  of 
historic  inevitability,  did  not  use  their  power  to  hamper  this  tend- 
ency. Meanwhile  they  protected  themselves  against  it  by  strong 
trades-union  organizations,  and  a  mighty  political  party.  It  thus 
came  about  that  German  economic  life  was  run  largely  by  a  com- 
bination of  big  business  and  trades  unions,  between  which  upper 
and  nether  millstones  the  unorganized  workers,  small  business  men, 
white  collar  men,  the  rentier  class  and  later  the  unemployed,  were 
gradually  choked.  The  inflation  accelerated  the  process  by  destroy- 
ing the  savings  of  the  small  business  man  and  leaving  him  without 
resources  of  credit,  and  the  rapid  rationalization  of  big  industry, 
while  it  brought  about  a  phenomenal  rebuilding  of  the  production 
machinery,  created  technological  unemployment  and  put  industry 
itself  in  debt  to  the  banks,  domestic  and  foreign.  The  depression 
gave  the  coup  to  the  whole  development.  A  great  new  class  had  been 
created :  the  class  of  the  unemployed  worker,  whose  social  insurances 
gradually  depreciated  into  a  miserable  dole,  the  broken  small  capi- 
talist, the  civil  servant  who  was  taking  one  pay  cut  after  another, 
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the  indebted  peasants,  and  finally,  the  whole  youth  for  whom  no 
future  was  in  sight.  It  was  this  group,  of  diverse  elements,  which 
the  Nazi  movement  was  to  make  the  fulcrum  of  its  revolution. 

This  class  looked  for  salvation,  not  to  the  power  of  ownership 
nor  yet  to  the  power  of  economic  pressure  through  organization, 
but  directly  to  the  state. 

The  conquest  of  the  state  was  the  more  important  because  it  was 
rapidly  becoming  the  holding  company  for  the  whole  economic 
system,  due  to  the  fact  that  economic  losses  were  being  socialized 
as  rapidly  as  possible  by  all  groups  powerful  enough  to  lever  some- 
thing out  of  the  government.  For  the  working  classes,  not  the  in- 
surances but  the  budget  became  the  chief  source  of  social  amelioriza- 
tion  as  the  insurance  funds  were  exhausted  by  abnormal  demands. 
By  1932  more  than  fifty  percent  of  the  German  banks  had  been 
salvaged  by  the  government.  The  state  had  been  forced  under  po- 
litical pressure  to  save  the  estates  of  the  great  landowners  from  their 
creditors.  By  1933  a  serious  crisis  had  occurred  amongst  the  heavy 
industrialists.  The  first  outward  sign  had  come  earlier,  under  the 
Briining  government,  in  the  case  of  Friedrich  Flick.  Flick  was  the 
actual  owner  of  the  largest  heavy  industry  in  western  Germany 
(United  Steel) ,  and  finding  himself  in  difficulties  had  threatened  to 
unload  a  huge  block  of  shares  to  the  French.  To  prevent  this,  the 
Briining  government,  which  by  no  stretch  of  imagination  could  be 
called  socialistic,  had  intervened  by  government  purchase,  the  state 
thus  becoming  the  owner  of  one  of  the  largest  mining  concerns  in 
Germany,  while  the  directors  carried  on  as  before.  For  exhausted 
capitalists  this  was  a  kind  of  socialism  they  could  understand! 

II 

Hitler's  Economics 

Although  it  was  the  economic  situation  which  caused  the  growth 
of  Hitler's  movement.  Hitler  himself  appears  to  have  had  little 
interest  in  economic  factors.  Ideologically,  the  National  Socialist 
movement  is  the  child  of  the  Vol^ische  Bewegung  (literally,  folk 
movement)  and  the  Fatherland  Societies,  and  it  got  its  first  real 
leg-up  (and  its  last)  from  the  German  Reichswehr.  The  Reichswehr, 
like  most  armies,  was  divorced  from  economic  life,  and  the  Folk 
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Movement  did  not  think  in  economic  terms.  The  most  amazing  thing 
about  Hitler's  My  Battle^  is  the  almost  total  absence  from  its 
pages  o£  any  consideration  of  the  economic  structure  of  society. 

Not  Hitler,  but  the  Munich  engineer,  Gottfried  Feder,  formulated 
the  first  economic  platform  of  the  National  Socialist  Party.  Hitler's 
personal  utterances  often  seem  at  variance  with  this  program,  which 
advocates  limited  state  capitalism,  whereas  Hitler  often  expressed 
himself  for  laissez-faire. 

Hitler's  deficiency  in  economic  analysis  is  doubtless  largely  due 
to  his  obsession  with  the  Jewish  question,  which  cut  clear  across 
his  economic  thinking.  Very  early  in  his  political  career  he  had 
come  upon  Rudolph  Jung,  leader  of  the  Bohemian  National  So- 
cialists, and  it  appears  that  it  was  largely  from  Jung  —  who  was 
otherwise  more  radical  than  Hitler —  that  he  got  his  conception  of 
the  economic  role  of  the  Jews.  Jung  insisted  that  the  internationalism 
of  socialism  and  capitalism  were  both  due  to  Jewish  leadership,  and 
that  the  evils  of  both  were  in  the  Jewish  cast  of  economic  thinking, 
both  of  workers  and  employers.  To  Hitler  the  implications  were 
apparently  simple:  get  rid  of  the  Jews,  and  you  get  rid  of  "bad" 
capitalism  as  well  as  "bad"  socialism. 

Feder  did  not  see  the  matter  quite  so  simply.  He  saw,  at  least,  that 
Finance  Capitalism  could  not  be  dismissed  merely  by  calling  it 
Jewish.  He  made  a  fine  distinction  between  ra^endes  (exploitive) 
and  scha§endes  (creative)  capital.  Feder 's  attacks  were  launched 
against  the  German  Wall  Street.  He  it  was  who  created  a  radical 
economic  platform  for  the  small  business  man,  a  sort  of  German 
version  of  American  populism. 

The  clearest  exposition  of  the  economic  aims  of  National  Social- 
ism is  contained  in  a  pamphlet  issued  as  a  speakers'  manual  for 
the  July  1932  elections,  and  called  "Immediate  Economic  Demands 
of  the  N.S.D.A.P."  It  deals  with  both  general  aims  and  specific  plans, 
the  latter  largely  confined  to  work-creation  programs  to  combat 
unemployment.  It  asserts  as  a  fundamental  principle  that  labor,  not 
capital,  is  the  source  of  all  wealth,  demands  the  immediate  nation- 
alization of  banks  and  all  monopolistic  industries  and  trusts,  im- 
mediate departure  from  the  gold  standard,  government  credit  ex- 

^Mein  Kampf  (1925-1927)  has  been  abridged  and  amended  for  the  American 
market  (^My  Battle,  1933). 
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pansion,  dissolution  of  department  and  chain  stores,  the  increase 
of  small  land-holdings,  and  an  immense  program  of  government 
housing.  Minimum  immediate  demand:  400,000  workers'  homes 
with  sufficient  land  for  agricultural  production.  It  demands  com- 
plete state  control  of  foreign  exchange,  autarchy  (except  for  basic- 
ally necessary  imports  not  obtainable  at  home),  and  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  export  slack  in  a  richer  home  market.  It  admits  the  im- 
possibility of  this  except  as  the  worker  receives  an  "adequate  wage 
for  his  toil." 

This  is  state  capitalism,  which,  as  such,  had  few  disinterested 
opponents  in  Germany.  As  we  have  seen,  Junkers,  bankers,  indus- 
trialists and  workers  had  all  been  pushed  towards  state  capitalism 
by  the  necessities  of  their  systems.  The  issue  was  not  whether  there 
would  be  state  capitalism,  but  what  social  groups  would  control 
it  and  in  whose  interests  it  would  be  administered.  The  National 
Socialist  program,  although  it  repeatedly  denounced  the  class  strug- 
gle, clearly  was  concerned  with  the  interests  of  the  smaller  business 
man  and  the  German  worker.  It  openly  admitted  a  maldistribution 
of  wealth,  and  proposed  its  redistribution.  So  much  for  Nazi  eco- 
nomic theory. 

Ill 

The  "Folic  Idea 

But  the  fundamental  ideology  of  National  Socialism  was  not 
economic  at  all.  The  folk  movement,  out  of  which  it  grew,  had 
its  conscious  origins  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
among  its  spiritual  fathers  were  Nietzsche,  Paul  Lagarde,  Houston 
Stewart  Chamberlain,  Gobineau,  and  Richard  Wagner.  The  teach- 
ings of  these  men  had  had  a  considerable  influence  in  the  high 
schools  and  universities  just  before  the  war,  and  were  reflected  in 
numerous  political  movements  and  societies.  The  folk  movement 
put  the  main  emphasis  upon  race.  If  for  Napoleon  politics  were 
Destiny,  and  for  Walter  Rathenau  economics  were  Destiny,  for  the 
adherents  of  the  folk  movement  race  was  Destiny. 

This  movement  set  itself  clearly  against  the  economic  interpreta- 
tion of  history,  which  according  to  its  theorists  is  a  biological  process, 
emerging  from  the  struggle  between  races,  and  civilizations  have 
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been  built  by  the  conquest  of  inferior  by  superior  peoples.  The  de- 
cline of  western  power,  they  taught,  was  due  to  biological  degenera- 
tion, due  to  intermarriage  between  superior  and  inferior  peoples 
(Jews!);  to  humanitarianism,  which  kept  alive  the  unfit;  to  un- 
trammeled  industrialism,  which  had  drawn  the  race  away  from  the 
source  of  all  its  strength,  the  soil;  and  to  the  enfeebling  effects  of 
pacifism.  These  theorists  divided  the  peoples  of  Europe  into  various 
races  and  took  account  of  their  physical  and  mental  characteristics. 
The  aristocrats  amongst  Alpines,  Mediterraneans,  Dinarics,  East 
Baltics,  and  Jews  (who  according  to  Nazi  anthropology  are  not  a 
race  at  all  but  a  parasite  nation)  were  the  Nordics.  The  original 
Teutons  had  been  Nordics;  the  stock  had  declined,  and  with  it  the 
characteristic  Nordic  mentality  and  genius.  Finally,  most  of  the 
world  had  become  enslaved  to  social  forms  designed  by  an  alien  peo- 
ple—  the  Jews.  To  free  the  Germans  from  alien  domination  and 
forms,  to  rehabilitate  the  German  race,  and  to  make  a  society  ex- 
pressive of  essential  historic  racial  characteristics  was  the  aim  of  the 
folk  movement  and  is  still  the  avowed  aim  of  the  Nazi  Party.  It  has 
expressed  itself  in  rules  for  certain  classes  (S.S.  men,  for  instance) 
who  are  forbidden  to  marry  Jews  and  whose  brides  are  subject  to 
eugenic  inspection;  and  in  laws  for  the  sterilization  of  criminals  and 
the  congenitally  unfit. 

The  folk  movement  was  anti-Semitic,  anti-industrial,  unworldly, 
anticlerical,  anticosmopolitan,  and  strongly  nationalistic.  In  its  more 
idealistic  form  it  influenced  the  Youth  movement,  with  its  anti- 
industrialism  and  a  picture  of  the  coming  superman;  in  its  more 
common  form  it  was  the  primitive  anti-Semitism  of  the  peasant  to- 
ward the  Jewish  village  storekeeper,  to  whom  he  was  often  in  debt. 
It  always  had  its  mass  following  chiefly  amongst  students  and 
among  the  less  urban,  but  it  was  the  half-instinctive  background  of 
a  great  deal  of  hundred-percent  Germanism.  Its  leaders  denounced 
both  liberal  democracy  and  Marxianism  on  the  ground  that  they 
represented  "Jewish"  materialism;  but  actually  the  folk  movement 
is  in  itself  —  as  the  Christian  church  was  quick  to  observe  —  highly 
materialistic,  since  it  makes  Geist,  mind  and  spirit,  purely  biological 
by-products. 

In  the  chaos  immediately  following  the  war  numerous  political 
groups    dominated    by    the    folk    idea   emerged.    Most    important 
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amongst  them  were  many  semi-military  free-booters'  organizations, 
subsidized  in  part,  and  secretly,  by  the  Reichswehr.  It  was  Hitler's 
first  great  political  strategy  to  obtain  the  leadership  of  these  groups 
and  fuse  them  into  a  single  movement,  and  eventually  into  a  power- 
ful political  party.  The  process  took  him  years. 

IV 
Fol]{^  Ideas  and  Foreign  Policy 

If  the  engineer,  Gottfried  Feder,  was  the  parent  of  Nazi  eco- 
nomics, Hitler  himself,  Alfred  Rosenberg,  the  Baltic  journalist, 
and  Professor  Hans  F.  K.  Guenther,  the  anthropologist,  were  the 
chief  apologists  of  Nazi  racialism.  Rosenberg's  role  was  porten- 
tous, because  he  built  folk  ideas  into  a  substructure  for  Nazi 
foreign  policy.  Today  he  is  the  Party's  "director  for  German  In- 
tellectual and  Philosophical  Enlightenment,"  leader  of  the  Party's 
foreign  office  and  editor  of  the  most  powerful  party  journal,  the 
VolJ^ische  Beobachter.  He  was  known  to  be  Hitler's  choice  for 
Foreign  Minister. 

Rosenberg,  who  comes  from  Estonia,  and  was  officially  Rus- 
sian during  the  war,  is  in  his  foreign  policy  rather  more  White 
Russian  than  German.  He  was  chiefly  responsible  for  seizing  on 
the  racist  idea  as  another  basis  for  an  anti-Russian  policy.  Ac- 
cording to  Rosenberg  and  Hitler,^  Russian  communism  repre- 
sents the  conquest  of  Europe  by  Asia.  The  elements  of  population 
destroyed  by  Russian  communism  —  bourgeoisie  and  aristocracy 
—  were  the  European,  or  Germanic,  elements.  Communism  is  the 
triumph  of  Jew,  Mongol,  and  Tartar.  The  destruction  of  Bolshe- 
vism is  therefore  a  mission  not  in  behalf  of  capitalism,  believed  by 
the  Nazis  to  be  in  its  dotage,  but  for  the  whole  White  Race.  Inside 
his  premise  Rosenberg  argues  quite  logically.  If  history  is  a  strug- 
gle between  races,  with  destiny  on  the  side  of  the  Nordics,  then 
Germany  must  seek  allies  amongst  those  countries  which  most 
closely  approximate  the  race  ideal,  and  Rosenberg  envisages  a 
great  German-Scandinavian-Dutch-British  alliance,  in  a  movement 
which  will  eventually  drive  Russia  back  into  Asia  and  "liberate" 
the  Ukraine  to  become  a  granary  for  Germany.  Neither  Rosen- 

^  See  My  Battle. 
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berg  nor  Hitler  ever  proposed  an  "aggressive"  war  against  Russia. 
Their  wish-dream  is  that  Russia  will  become  involved  either  in 
international  difficulties  (war  with  Japan)  or  internal  troubles, 
which  will  furnish  an  excuse  for  "intervention"  in  the  manner  of 
the  United  States  in  Central  America  or  of  Japan  in  China. 

An  alliance  with  Britain  is  the  most  important  premise  in 
Rosenberg's  program.  France  is  rejected  on  racist  grounds,  be- 
cause she  "had  brought  the  negro  to  the  Rhine."  Imperialism  in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  word  is  also  rejected,  both  because  colonies 
abroad  would  probably  endanger  the  future  British  alliance  and 
because  settlements  of  people  in  far-off  lands  dilute  racial  energies 
and  pollute  pure  racial  blood.  Rosenberg's  and  Hitler's  imperial- 
ism is  of  the  Manchukuo  variety.  Hitler  draws  a  distinction  be- 
tween "financial  imperialism,"  for  capitalistic  exploitation,  and 
"room  expansion,"  the  object  of  which  is  land  colonization,  and 
to  find  a  vent  for  creative  energies.  Nazi  literature,  like  Japanese, 
is  full  of  complaints  at  the  injustice  of  a  nation  of  sixty-five  millions 
being  bottled  in  a  small  territory,  while  Britain,  France,  and  even 
Holland  rule  empires.  This  condition  can,  according  to  Hitler,  be 
corrected  only  by  some  sort  of  expansion  in  contiguous  territories, 
the  first  step  being  to  unite  all  Germans  within  the  Reich.  This 
then  immensely  powerful  nation,  pressing  out  on  all  frontiers,  can 
either  conquer  or  dominate  the  rest  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Hitler  maintains,  and  not  without  some  justice,  that  the  dom- 
ination of  the  small  Eastern  European  countries  by  France  amounts 
to  financial  vassalage  and  that  it  has  no  basis  in  the  real  economic 
interests  of  these  countries,  whose  business  and  culture  link  them 
rather  to  Germany.  Austrian  independence,  he  is  wont  to  assert, 
is  a  misnomer,  because  it  rests  upon  French  loans  and  Italian 
bayonets.  Jugoslavia,  Rumania  and  Hungary  have  more  to  expect 
from  a  powerful  Germany  than  from  France.  About  Czechoslo- 
vakia less  is  said  publicly,  but  privately  the  Nazis  predict  its  cer- 
tain doom.  A  nation  of  14,000,000,  over  3,000,000  of  them  Germans, 
besides  half  a  million  Magyars  and  a  large  block  of  Ruthenians 
(Little  Russians),  could  not  hope  to  continue  its  existence  sur- 
rounded by  renaissant  Germany  Hnked  to  Hungary  and  allied  to 
an  independent  Ukraine.  Its  fate  would  be  Poland's  under  Fred- 
erick the  Great. 
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The  weapon  with  which  Nazi  theorists  hoped  to  accompHsh 
this  end  was  revolution.  In  the  smaller  countries  the  Nazis  en- 
visaged German  minorities,  organized  into  powerful  Nazi  cells, 
springing  open  the  state  from  within,  under  the  revolutionary  cry: 
"National  Socialism  and  Freedom  from  International  Financial 
Domination."  The  addition  of  Austria  to  Germany  would  bring 
the  revolution  to  the  doors  of  Hungary,  whose  present  premier, 
Julius  Gombos,  is  a  former  leader  of  the  Awakening  Hungarians, 
and  whose  soil  has  been  well  prepared  for  Nazi  ideas.  The  anti- 
French  element  is  strong  in  Jugoslavia  and  was  certainly  one  of 
the  factors  indirectly  connected  with  the  assassination  of  King 
Alexander.  The  Iron  Guard  organization  in  Rumania  is  strong 
and  has  all  along  been  in  touch  with  the  Nazis. 

Essential  to  the  success  of  this  program,  however,  would  be  a 
Germany  militarily  strong  enough  to  risk  warfare.  She  would  call 
it  defensive  warfare  —  that  is  to  say,  defense  of  what  she  considers 
a  perfectly  legitimate  program  to  be  achieved  by  revolutionary 
means.  Germany's  conception  of  equality  is  the  power  to  secure 
domination  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  as  France  secured  hers: 
by  economic  and  financial  pressure  backed  by  military  power, 
with  the  difference  that  in  one  case  the  military  power  was  put  at 
the  disposal  of  the  various  governments  concerned  while  in  the 
other  it  would  be  used  to  force  those  governments  into  line. 

This  Nazi  policy  does  not  greatly  differ  from  those  of  previous 
governments.  Under  the  Nazis  it  becomes  more  immediate,  be- 
cause it  is  supported  by  a  social-revolutionary  program  and  open 
and  speedy  armament  on  a  vast  scale.  Hitler  does  not  consider  it 
incompatible  with  peaceful  protestations.  Leave  him  alone,  he 
thinks,  and  he  can  carry  it  out  without  war.  That  is  all. 

V 

Germany  as  a  War-Time  Economy 

The  two  outstanding  characteristics  of  the  German  mind  since 
the  war  have  been,  first,  a  sense  of  national  grievance,  and  second, 
a  declining  faith  among  all  classes  in  liberal  capitalism.  National 
Socialism  fused  the  two  in  the  conception  of  Germany  as  a  "coolie" 
nation,  exploited  like  any  colony,  by  foreign  financial  imperialism 
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and  military  power.  It  made  the  liberation  of  the  German  na- 
tion synonymous  with  social  liberation.  Its  historic  role  was  to 
put  German  social  radicalism  behind  German  militarism,  to  hail 
German  militarism  as  the  means  of  achieving  a  new  society. 

The  form  of  state  bound  to  emerge  under  these  circumstances 
was  precisely  what  has  emerged,  a  war-time  economy.  The  Ger- 
man social  revolution  has  become  crystallized  in  full  swing  at  a 
certain  point:  it  is  held  in  suspension  by  a  program  directed  out- 
wards. Internal  economic  revolution  has  not  been  achieved  but 
postponed,  and  the  German  people  are  being  prepared  to  fight 
for  it  before  it  exists. 

The  form  which  the  revolution  took  is  the  key  to  what  its  essence 
really  is.  The  Nazi  revolutionaries  fought  for  complete  control  of 
the  state.  Many  of  them  looked  forward  to  genuine  revolution 
—  to  quote  John  Chamberlain's  excellent  definition,  change  in 
structure  and  aim.  Actually  what  has  been  built  up  by  Hitler  is 
not  a  Nazi  revolutionary  state  but  the  totalitarian  state,  which  is 
not  the  same  thing.  The  most  consistent  Nazi  revolutionaries 
knew  this,  hence  all  the  talk  of  the  second  revolution  and  the 
actual  Thermidor  of  June  30,  1934,  when  the  idea  was  scotched 
by  a  preventive  massacre.  The  technique  used  by  Hitler  has  not 
been  reorganization  but  gleichschaltung:  co-ordination,  the  switch- 
ing of  everything  into  line,  with  change  in  direction  and  control 
determined,  not  according  to  any  revolutionary  principle,  but 
entirely  personally  and  pragmatically.  In  fact,  the  form  of  social 
and  economic  organization  prevailing  in  Germany  under  the 
name  of  National  Socialism  is  one  so  familiar  that  only  the  in- 
congruity of  the  absence  of  actual  armed  hostilities  prevents  its 
being  recognized  immediately  for  what  it  is:  the  characteristic 
organization  of  a  country  in  a  state  of  war.  It  has  complete  cen- 
traHzation  of  authority.  This  extends  to  control  over  economic 
life  and  public  opinion;  strictures  on  capital  and  labor  inside  an 
enforced  social  truce;  cultivation  of  like-mindedness  by  propa- 
ganda, and  enforcement  of  it  by  ruthless  terror;  elimination  of 
"questionable"  elements;  internal  espionage  and  death  sentences 
for  forms  of  espionage  usually  treated  lightly  in  peace  times; 
glorification  of  sacrifice  and  heroism  as  prime  virtues;  relegation 
of  culture  to  a  secondary  place;  mass  worship  of  youth;  militari- 
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zation  of  religion;  organized  inspirationalism;  conception  of  world 
mission;  civil  dictatorship  in  the  interests  of  a  military  machine. 
These  are  the  characteristics  of  any  social  economy  in  time  of  war, 
and  these  are  the  characteristics  of  National  Socialism  in  practice. 

That  a  prodigious  social  effort  of  this  sort,  directed  outwards, 
is  accompanied  by  an  intensification  of  national  emotion  and  sense 
of  purpose,  and  releases  not  only  disgusting  brutality  but  also 
reserves  of  personal  heroism  and  social  idealism,  is  also  character- 
istic of  all  nations  at  war.  Psychologically  speaking,  war  is  the  in- 
tensification of  the  erotic  instinct  in  the  service  of  death,  and  per- 
haps this  is  what  Hermann  Roechling,  the  Saar  industrialist, 
meant  when  he  said:  "National  Socialism  is  founded  on  love." 

Although  it  seems  natural  that  Nazi  policy,  by  its  emphasis 
upon  subjection  to  outside  imperialism,  and  consequently  upon 
militarism  as  the  clue  to  the  internal  social  problem,  should  have 
taken  this  line  of  development,  this  denouement  was  certainly  not 
foreseen  by  the  masses  of  people  who  supported  it.  If  they  had, 
they  would  have  realized  that  the  "immediate  economic  aims" 
were  unrealizable.  A  nation  preparing  to  throw  of!  a  foreign  yoke 
does  not  begin  by  disorganizing  its  key  industries  by  revolutionary 
measures.  The  chief  concern  of  the  National  Socialist  state  is  not, 
to  be  sure,  production  for  profit,  but  neither  is  it  production  to  raise 
the  living  standard  of  the  masses.  Its  chief  concern  is  production 
for  war. 

The  great  monopolies,  trusts,  and  banks,  whose  nationalization 
was  a  fundamental  of  the  Nazi  program,  have  not  been  national- 
ized. On  the  other  hand,  complete  state  control  of  foreign  ex- 
change, and  therefore  of  foreign  trade,  has  been  put  into  effect 
and  profoundly  aflects  the  conduct  of  industry.  But  this  kind  of 
nationalization  has  changed  neither  the  ownership  nor  direction  of 
trusts;  it  has  merely  become  the  control  exercised  by  the  chief 
customer,  the  state,  or  better  said,  the  army.  As  chief  customer, 
the  state  does  to  a  degree  dictate  prices,  but  that  it  permits  profits 
is  illustrated  not  only  by  the  rise  in  the  quotations  of  the  shares  of 
heavy  industry,  but  by  a  new  law  whereby  trustified  industries 
are  compelled  to  invest  all  profits  over  six  percent  in  government 
bonds.  By  this  process  the  state,  having  refinanced  the  corpora- 
tions   as    creditor    and    customer,    will    eventually    become    their 
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debtor.  What  the  taxpayers  are  getting  for  their  money  and  credit 
is  neither  increased  buying  power  in  the  form  of  higher  wages, 
nor  cheaper  kitchen  stoves,  bathtubs  and  houses,  but  airplanes, 
tanks,  and  artillery.  They  are,  to  be  sure,  getting  cheaper  auto- 
mobiles —  and  every  man  who  buys  one  is  immediately  enrolled  in 
a  motor  transport  corps. 

Immense  state  interference  in  industry  has  occurred.  Some  sol- 
vent businesses  have  become  indebted  because  of  state  decrees 
that  they  must  change  from  the  producing  of  this  to  the  produc- 
ing of  that.*^  Export  industries  have  suffered  a  shortage  of  raw 
materials  because  available  foreign  exchange  has  been  accredited 
chiefly  to  the  industries  producing  munitions.  But  this  interference 
has  occurred,  not  for  social  but  for  military  considerations.  The 
tendency  has  not  been  to  dissolve  the  trusts  but  to  increase  their 
range;  and  in  view  of  the  lack  of  a  real  social  guiding  principle, 
those  concerns  and  individuals  have  come  off  best  which  have  been 
able  to  bring  pressure  on  the  government,  either  through  personal 
connections  or  party  contributions. 

One  need  only  examine  the  history  of  the  attempts  to  "co-ordi- 
nate" the  employers'  organization  and  compare  them  with  the 
fate  of  the  middle  class  and  workers'  organizations  to  see  where 
the  real  power  lies.  In  the  days  immediately  following  the  Nazi 
election  success  in  March  1933,  some  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Nazis  to  usher  in  the  corporate  state.  Dr.  Robert  Ley  conceived 
of  the  new  state  as  resting  upon  labor  and  attempted  to  capture 
the  trades  unions.  Dr.  Rentelen,  a  former  Youth  Leader,  wished 
to  assure  chief  power  to  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  once  he  had 
captured  them  from  within  for  the  Nazi  middle-class  organization 
called  the  "Fighting  Front  of  Industrial  Middle  Classes."  At  the 
same  time  Dr.  Otto  Wagener,  who  had  become  Hitler's  chief 
economic  adviser,  set  about  co-ordinating  the  employers'  organiza- 
tions, and  putting  them  under  Nazi  control.  Whereas  Rentelen 
and  Ley  both  succeeded  in  dominating  the  groups  they  set  out  to 
subject,  Wagener 's  endeavors  ended  in  such  fiasco  that  he  was 


^  For  instance,  the  well-organized  brown  coal  industry,  which  was  forced  to  re- 
organize and  equip  itself  for  making  oil  out  of  coal  under  the  Bergius  process  and 
was  then  attached  to  the  Leuna  works  of  the  powerful  I.  G.  Farben  Industry,  the 
chemical  trust. 
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removed  from  his  post  and  several  of  his  collaborators  were  re- 
moved to  concentration  camps. 

Originally  both  the  trades  unions  and  the  employers'  organ- 
izations reserved  their  attitudes  towards  the  new  government 
until  they  could  see  what  it  intended  to  do.  Dr.  Wagner  replied 
to  the  coolness  of  the  employers'  organizations  by  demanding 
the  resignation  of  many  members  of  the  boards,  these  to  be  re- 
placed by  loyal  Nazis  of  his  own  choosing.  Protests  to  the  gov- 
ernment were  immediate,  energetic  and  successful.  The  employers' 
associations  did,  to  be  sure,  switch  into  line,  but  they  switched  in 
their  own  way,  under  their  own  leadership,  and  according  to  their 
own  interpretation  of  what  the  line  was.  The  first  government 
movement  against  the  great  trusts  ended  with  one  of  the  great 
industrialists  as  dictator  of  the  whole  of  western  German  industry. 

The  Nazi  organization,  "Fighting  Front  of  Industrial  Middle 
Classes,"  organized  in  1932  as  the  instrument  to  effect  middle 
class  liberation,  did  capture  control  of  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, but  Hitler  promptly  abandoned  the  idea  of  the  corporate 
state,  and  later  Dr.  Ley  of  the  Labor  Front  dissolved  the  organi- 
zation. 

The  capture  of  the  trades  unions  was  the  single  bold  revolu- 
tionary movement  launched  by  the  Party  against  a  powerful 
economic  group.  The  action  of  the  Storm  Troopers  in  occupying 
the  trades  union  headquarters,  in  confiscating  their  funds  and 
dissolving  their  executives,  was  pure  revolution  undertaken  after 
attempts  to  capture  the  leadership,  by  the  medium  of  Nazi  cells 
within  the  various  unions,  had  failed.  But  the  unions  originally 
promised  exactly  as  much  co-operation  with  the  Nazi  state  as  the 
employers  had  offered.  They  were  prepared  to  co-operate  with  the 
government  on  the  same  terms  which  the  employers  actually 
obtained.^  Nevertheless,  they  were  taken  over,  completely  reorgan- 
ized, castrated,  and  made,  not  a  function  of  government,  but  an 
appendage  of  the  Nazi  Party. 

Actually,  many  of  the  more  enterprising  Nazi  cell  leaders  in 

"^  Cf.  speech  of  Theodor  Leipart,  President  of  the  Independent  Trades  Unions, 
April  7,  1933,  in  which  he  offered  collaboration  with  the  Nazi  government  "in  the 
great  aim  of  setting  the  external  and  internal  liberty  of  the  German  People  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  nation's  productive  forces." 
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the  unions  were  sent  to  concentration  camps;  Ley's  dreams  of 
making  the  unions  the  base  for  a  state  edifice  failed;  and  the  real 
power  passed  to  "Trustees  of  Labor"  appointed  by  the  Chancellor 
to  "protect"  the  interests  of  the  workers  according  to  standards 
determined  by  the  state  in  collaboration  with  big  industry.  What 
this  amounts  to  is  industrial  feudalism  as  benevolent  as  is  com- 
patible with  the  aim  of  building  a  huge  army,  supporting  a  tremen- 
dous bureaucracy,^  and  protecting  the  profit  system.  What  con- 
quests of  capitalistic  enterprises  have  been  made  —  for  instance, 
of  the  great  Jewish  publishing  houses,  UUstein  and  Mosse  —  have 
not  been  made  for  the  benefit  of  German  workers.  And  it  needed 
only  the  threat  of  liquidation  from  the  strongest  Jewish  banking 
house  in  Germany  to  obtain  a  hands-ofi  policy. 

VI 

Reorganization  of  Agriculture 

In  the  reorganization  of  agriculture  there  is  perhaps  less  dis- 
parity between  Nazi  theory  and  practice.  At  any  rate,  agriculture 
has  come  under  a  far  more  rigorous  state  control  than  industry. 
The  "Immediate  Aims"  asserted  that  the  small-holding  was  the 
basis  of  Nazi  agricultural  economy  and  demanded  that  it  be 
favored  at  the  expense,  if  necessary,  of  the  great  estates.  Agricul- 
ture was  to  be  protected  by  import  prohibitions,  and  the  indus- 
trial worker,  too,  was  to  become  part  of  the  productive  system  by 
settling  him  in  state-constructed  homes  with  large  gardens.  There 
was  to  be  a  radical  reduction  of  interest  rates  to  farm  borrowers, 
and  land  was  to  be  confiscated  without  compensation  for  communal 
purposes. 

In  1928  Hitler  had  added  a  footnote  to  the  paragraph  in  the 
Nazi  program  recommending  confiscation  of  land,  and  defined  it 
as  legal  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  recovery  of  land  unjustly 
acquired  or  administered  in  a  manner  incompatible  with  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  The  measure,  he  added,  was  chiefly  di- 
rected  against   speculative   Jewish   real   estate    corporations.    This 

^  Note  that  in  addition  to  the  state  bureaucracy  Germany  must  support  today  "by 
voluntary  contribution"  a  party  machinery  which  dupHcates  the  state  system. 
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drew  the  teeth  in  the  original  program,  but  it  was  considered 
necessary  before  Hitler  came  into  power,  and  under  governments 
theoretically  less  peasant-minded  than  Hitler's  (those  of  Briin- 
ing  and  Schleicher),  to  cease  holding  intact  the  great  estates  of 
eastern  Germany  through  government  subsidies.  Under  Hitler, 
the  estates  have  not  been  broken  up,  but  have  been  supplied  with 
Nazi  youths  in  the  place  of  former  Polish  laborers.  The  attempts 
of  Walter  Darre  as  head  of  the  Nazi  Agricultural  Association  to 
reduce  rates  of  interest  on  farm  loans  to  two  percent  encountered 
opposition  from  Reichsbank  President  Dr.  Schacht,  and  from  the 
first  Minister  for  Economics  under  Hitler,  Dr.  Schmitt.  Dr. 
Hugenberg,  who  was  the  first  Minister  for  Agriculture  under 
Hitler,  tried  to  increase  agricultural  prices  but  found  it  more 
difficult  than  he  expected.  When  he  was  succeeded  by  the  more 
radical  Walter  Darre,  the  government  moved  towards  complete 
dictatorship  of  prices,  acreage,  and  crops.  Darre  hoped  that  the 
great  estates  would  release  land  for  settlement;  but,  salvaged  by 
Hugenberg,  they  took  a  new  lease  on  life,  and  actually  there  has 
been  very  little  land  on  the  market. 

Darre's  chief  interests  are  not  economic  but  racial.  He  is  a 
leading  Nazi  eugenist  and  author  of  the  idea  that  all  German 
women  should  be  divided  into  categories  for  breeding  purposes. 
He  finds  the  land  to  be  the  chief  source  of  racial  strength  and 
believes  peasants  must  stay  on  the  soil  whether  they  want  to  or 
not.  He  is  the  author  of  the  most  radical  measure  which  Germany 
has  yet  taken:  the  so-called  Hereditary  Farms  Act,  under  which 
old  established  peasant  holdings  are  entailed  to  the  oldest  son 
for  ever  and  ever,  and  cannot  be  mortgaged,  sold  or  transferred. 
This,  of  course,  breaks  the  servitude  to  interest  of  the  peasant,  by 
destroying  his  credit.  In  1934  Gottfried  Feder,  the  original  Nazi 
economist,  who  was  soon  to  be  removed  from  the  Ministry  of 
Economics,  where  his  ideas  were  considered  too  radical,  was  put 
in  charge  of  the  German  colonization  program,  to  carry  out  the 
promised  settlement  of  industrial  workers  in  homes  and  upon 
land  of  their  own.  In  the  1935  edition  of  the  National  Socialist 
Annual  he  is  still  rosy  in  prediction  but  empty  of  accomplishment. 
The  400,000  homes  seen  as  an  "immediate"  undertaking  have  not 
been  begun. 
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The  reason  is  implicit  in  Hitler's  philosophy.  It  is  a  basis  of  his 
whole  theory  that  Germany  does  not  possess  sufficient  land  and 
soil  for  the  needs  of  her  population.  She  must  acquire  it.  The 
army  comes  first. 

VII 

Enthusiasm  for  Poverty 

For  those  who  believe  that  the  economic  motive  alone  moves 
masses  of  men,  it  would  apparently  follow  that  discontent  would 
be  widespread  and  disillusionment  profound.  But  on  the  contrary, 
one  is  forced  to  admit  that  Hitler  enjoys  phenomenal  mass  sup- 
port. There  is  disillusionment,  deep,  bitter,  and  by  no  means 
confined  to  sociaHsts,  communists,  and  Jews,  the  treatment  of 
whom  has  been  a  world  scandal.  There  is  many  a  Nazi  who  today 
nurses  an  outraged  heart,  and  such  opposition  as  there  is  has  come 
most  vigorously  from  conservatives.  It  is  true  that  the  regime 
operates  by  propaganda  and  is  backed  by  ruthless  terror.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  discontent  amongst  the  workers.  It  is  true  that  the 
various  plebiscites  with  their  ninety-percent  majorities  do  not 
fairly  gauge  public  opinion.  Even  the  great  victory  in  the  Saar 
does  not  prove  all  that  the  Nazis  claim.  It  merely  proves  that 
Saar  Germans  wished  to  join  Germany  —  even  Nazi  Germany. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  enthusiasm  is  only  par- 
tially forced;  that  the  conditions  are  on  the  whole  accepted,  the 
propaganda  believed,  and  the.  terror  —  except  when  it  hits  close 
home  —  ignored.  The  reasons  are  not  economic.  They  are  emo- 
tional and  psychological. 

Actually,  the  standard  of  living  of  the  average  employed  indi- 
vidual is  falling  in  Nazi  Germany,  as  it  has  fallen  in  Fascist 
Italy.  The  Nazi  work  program,  in  practice,  substitutes  for  the 
right  to  support  the  duty  to  work,  and  divides  what  work  there  is. 
Industries  employ  two  men  where  one  would  do,  and  the  two 
divide  the  former  wage  of  one.  That  this  is  true  is  borne  out  by  a 
comparison  of  re-employment  figures  with  the  total  increase  in 
the  wage  bill.  The  process  does  not  add  to  industrial  efficiency 
and  it  does  not  add  to  total  buying  power.  The  thousands  in  con- 
centration camps,  the  other  thousands  ousted  from  jobs  for  po- 
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litical  or  racial  reasons,  the  thousands  who  have  left  Germany, 
and  the  thousands  of  women  sent  home,  are  not  counted  as  un- 
employed. The  Voluntary  Work  Service  (no  longer  voluntary) 
is  not  conceived  essentially  as  a  re-employment  program,  but 
rather  as  a  regular  service  of  youth  to  the  state,  but  it  has  taken 
up  thousands  formerly  on  the  dole.  The  German  worker  today  is 
building  roads  and  draining  swamps,  drilling  as  a  soldier,  adding 
to  the  means  of  production  as  well  as  to  the  actual  production  of 
the  nation,  but  his  share  in  the  profits  of  the  whole  business  is 
relatively  small.  The  boom  in  consumption  is  in  the  upper  cate- 
gories of  incomes. 

But  the  Nazi  state  has  ameliorated  the  pains  of  poverty,  as 
communism  in  Russia  has  ameliorated  them,  by  removing  from 
poverty  the  stigma  of  inferiority,  by  giving  to  it  a  sense  of  pur- 
pose, and  by  holding  out  the  hope  of  a  glorious  future.  Although 
it  has  not  created  the  classless  state,  which  is  its  claim,  it  has  done 
much  to  create  the  appearance  of  the  classless  state,  and  in  this 
has  shown  much  more  shrewdness  and  imagination  than  its 
democratic  predecessors.  It  has  abolished  "entrances  for  gentry 
only,"  and  lately  proposed  the  prohibition  of  aristocratic  titles. 
It  has  certainly  elevated  common  boors  to  high  positions.  It  has 
not  democratized  income  but  it  has  enormously  democratized 
culture.  It  denies  the  ideal  of  "equality,"  but  its  standards  of 
aristocracy  are  attainable  by  the  masses,  since  to  be  one  of  the 
"elite"  in  the  new  state  one  needs  only  to  possess  health,  what 
is  supposed  to  be  a  typically  German  build  and  cast  of  counte- 
nance, and  the  virtues  of  the  common  soldier. 

It  has  shut  the  masses  out  of  control,  but  it  has  enormously  in- 
creased their  sense  of  participation.  They  do  not  vote  —  except 
for  Nazis  —  but  they  parade.  They  are  marshaled  out  as  Peas- 
ants or  Workmen  or  Owners  of  Garden  Colonies,  each  group  in 
its  own  uniform,  with  its  own  flags,  singing  its  own  songs,  and 
upon  each  group  it  is  impressed  that  the  future  of  the  nation  rests 
in  its  collective  hands.  A  special  emotional  value  is  attached  to 
every  walk  of  life.  To  be  young  is  to  belong  to  Youth;  to  be  a  girl 
is  to  be  born  into  German  Womanhood.  National  Socialism  sub- 
stitutes for  Having  the  sense  of  Belonging  —  the  excitement  of 
common  participation  in  a  unique  experience,  which  is  the  single 
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emotional  compensation  which  war  offers  in  exchange  for  its 
horrors. 

It  is  a  tremendous  error  to  underestimate  these  psychological 
and  emotional  factors.  The  German  Republic  underestimated 
them.  This  was  its  greatest  failure,  that  it  did  not  create  a  national 
myth  for  a  people  peculiarly  susceptible  to  myths  and  very  much 
in  need  of  one. 

Under  these  conditions,  and  for  the  time  being,  it  is  not  the 
German  masses  —  with  the  exception  of  the  thinking  ones  —  that 
are  finding  Germany  a  hell.  Those  who  suifer  are  the  most  highly 
individualized,  the  sensitive,  the  differentiated,  the  analytical,  the 
discriminating,  the  fastidious,  the  spiritually  heroic:  those  who 
are  not  of  the  herd.  Precisely  those  who  suffer  in  war. 

If  National  Socialism  is  really  a  war-time  economy,  foreign 
policy  becomes  the  Achilles  heel  of  the  whole  system.  For  the 
building  of  the  military  machine  no  sacrifice  has  been  too  hard  for 
the  German  people,  suffering  under  a  sense  of  national  inferiority, 
national  grievance,  and  fear.  But  what  will  happen  when  military 
inferiority  quite  plainly  no  longer  exists?  That  moment  is  ap- 
proaching. It  is  nearly  here.  Hitler  counts  that  the  acquisition  of 
military  power  will  be  accompanied  by  diplomatic  prestige  and 
success.  But  suppose  the  opposite  happens.?  Suppose  a  powerful 
Germany  incites  more  fear  than  she  attracts  admiration?  At 
present  this  seems  to  be  the  case.  Does  Hitler  (is  he  not  al- 
ready a  prisoner  of  the  army?)  intend  to  go  on  building  up  a  huge 
military  machine,  at  the  price  of  cumulative  impoverishment, 
until  he  can  fight  all  Europe  ?  How  much  strain  can  heroism  stand  ? 
And  how  long  will  military  morale  hold  if  there  is  no  enemy? 

The  whole  system  as  it  at  present  exists  is  built  upon  the  pre- 
sumption of  an  enemy.  Yet  there  stands  the  plain  fact:  if  Ger- 
many does  not  undertake  territorial  aggrandizement,  she  has  no 
enemy  in  the  whole  world. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  a  system  of  economy  good  for 
waging  war  is,  in  the  long  run,  good  for  anything  else,  or  whether 
heroic  endurance  can  exist  for  its  own  sake.  The  present  system 
will  not,  because  it  cannot,  rehabilitate  the  middle  class  and  the 
small  entrepreneur.  So  far  the  result  of  National  Socialism  has 
been  to  carry  forward  the  leveling  process  between   the   middle 
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class  and  the  workers,  by  blotting  out  the  only  difFerence  which 
really  remained  —  a  psychological  one.  It  therefore  seems  likely 
that  i£  war  is  indefinitely  postponed,  while  German  imperialism 
is  stalemated  by  the  collective  (even  though  passive)  resistance 
of  a  united  Europe,  and  if  National  Socialism  is  forced  to  turn 
its  chief  attentions  inward,  its  first  serious  crisis  will  then  be  at 
hand. 


LION  FEUCHTWANGER 


"Germany — a  Winter's  Tale"' 


H, 


.EINRICH  HEINE'S  satirical 
narrative  in  verse  which  bears  this  title  is  still  being  widely  read 
today;  it  is  read  in  many  languages  and  by  many  people  who  are 
deeply  stirred  by  its  present  timeliness.  This  timeliness  is  truly  amaz- 
ing. Any  number  of  Heine's  sparkling  verses  strike  at  the  heart  of 
present  conditions  in  Germany,  and  half  the  introduction  could  be 
used  in  its  original  form  as  the  preface  to  a  book  by  any  of  our 
German  emigre  authors. 

Nevertheless,  a  grim  thought  obsesses  the  reader:  how  very 
different,  how  tranquil  things  used  to  be!  How  temperate  the 
brutality  of  bygone  Germany  when  compared  with  that  of  the 
present!  What  cultured  despots  those  rulers  were,  what  soft  bed- 
room slippers  they  wore  compared  with  the  heavy  boots  with 
which  the  masters  of  the  Third  Reich  trample  to  death  those  who 
displease  them!  The  social  relations  of  that  era  still  permitted  its 
reactionary  rulers  to  observe  certain  rules  of  the  game  and  show 
some  degree  of  fair  play.  What  a  paragon  of  intellect  and  humanity 

^From  The  Nation,  April  22,  1936.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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was  the  man  Metternich,  the  leader  of  the  reactionary  movement 
during  Heine's  time,  as  compared  with  the  man  whom  the  gen- 
erals, great  landowners,  and  big  industrialists  have  set  up  to  be 
the  Fiihrer  of  Germany! 

Truly  the  German  winter  of  1935-36  is  very  different  from  the 
winter  of  1843-44,  whose  darkness  Heine  deplored  in  his  great 
epic.  What  a  delightful  twilight  that  darkness  was,  compared  to  the 
night  in  which  the  Third  Reich  lies!  The  struggle  between  the 
classes  has  finally  reached  the  point  where  the  old  leaders  have  been 
obliged  to  drop  their  masks  and  to  boast  cynically  of  their  ruthless- 
ness.  There  is  no  room  in  Germany  today  for  fine  words  or  romantic 
notions.  Brute  force  is  the  supreme  deity.  War  is  no  longer  a  last 
resort  but  a  primary  end;  brutality  is  glorified  for  its  own  sake; 
life  has  become  nothing  more  than  a  preparation  for  death  on  the 
battlefield. 

Heine  could  speak  with  the  rulers  of  his  time.  They  understood 
his  language.  Today  we  can  do  nothing  but  turn  in  disgust  from 
the  masters  of  our  country,  these  ill-bred  little  men  who  allow  their 
diseased  instincts  to  run  riot  in  an  orgy  of  vile  atrocities.  We  can 
almost  pity  the  old  leaders  of  our  reactionary  movement,  the  gen- 
erals, the  great  landowners,  the  big  industrialists,  who  could  see  no 
other  way  of  safeguarding  their  privileges  than  by  bringing  to 
power  the  degenerates  who  today  represent  Germany.  Goethe's 
remark  —  "The  masses  fear  nothing  so  much  as  reason.  If  they 
knew  what  was  really  frightful,  they  would  fear  stupidity"  —  aptly 
applies  to  these  puppet  masters  behind  the  scenes.  Our  generals  and 
industrialists  could  see  no  way  out  of  their  difficulties;  they  ap- 
pealed for  help,  not  to  reason,  but  to  the  grossest  stupidity  and 
brutality,  and  now  they  themselves  suffer  from  the  barbarity  they 
evoked. 

During  its  third  winter  of  National  Socialism  what  is  the  con- 
dition of  this  Germany  which  formerly  possessed  thriving  indus- 
tries, an  orderly,  productive  life,  science,  and  art,  and  which  always 
stood  high  whenever  civilization  was  discussed?  A  people  which 
once  had  the  means  to  be  well  housed,  well  fed,  and  well  clothed 
from  the  resources  provided  by  its  ancestors  is  reduced  to  slim 
rations,  inadequate  living  quarters,  and  insufficient  clothing.  The 
country  which  formerly  believed  "humanity"  and  "reason"  to  be 
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words  o£  the  noblest  significance  now  indulges  in  the  barbarous 
execution  of  women;  defenseless  persons  are  hideously  mistreated 
in  public,  and  such  acts  are  considered  great  national  spectacles.  The 
nation  which  coined  the  phrase  about  the  equality  of  everything 
that  bears  a  human  shape  has  been  forced  to  deny  this  equality 
and  to  accept  an  absurd  doctrine  —  compiled  from  pseudo-zoology 
and  bureaucracy  —  of  the  inequality  of  men  as  the  basis  of  law  and 
life.  Men  who  have  been  legally  certified  by  physicians  as  mentally 
incapable  of  looking  after  their  own  interests  are  in  charge  of  pub- 
lic affairs.  Countless  Germans,  the  majority,  are  obliged  to  lie 
or  keep  silent.  Day  after  day  the  leaders  of  the  people  demand  of 
their  subjects  lies  and  more  lies,  countless  sacrifices  to  reason.  And 
this  Germany  has  set  up  for  its  idol  a  man  whose  powers  of 
judgment  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  intelligence  of  the  average 
citizen.  This  great  German  people,  which  has  acclaimed  the  works 
of  its  great  thinkers  by  the  miUions  of  copies,  is  forced  to  accept 
as  its  new  bible  Mein  Kampf,  in  which  this  new  god  declares  that 
the  bolshevik  Russian  Jew  has  destroyed  thirty  million  people. 
During  the  official  celebration  of  his  party,  which  he  puts  on  a 
par  with  the  state,  this  new  god,  der  Fiihrer,  announced  as  the 
strongest  argument  against  the  Marxist  teachings  that  the  real 
name  of  Karl  Marx  was  Mardochei. 

Many  Germans  complain  that  our  generals,  our  big  industrial- 
ists, our  great  landowners  have  led  us  back  to  the  Middle  Ages 
through  this  man  Hitler.  That  is  not  true.  He  has  led  us  back  to 
the  savagery  of  the  primeval  forest,  to  the  time  when  men  banded 
together  in  hordes  which  fell  upon  each  other  because  each  horde 
considered  itself  the  best.  This  Third  Reich  of  our  present  "Winter's 
Tale"  is  one  tremendous  munitions  factory,  a  breeding  farm  of 
slaves,  whose  entire  hope  hangs  on  the  success  of  the  great  maraud- 
ing expedition  toward  the  East,  in  which  all  the  resources  of  the 
nation  are  invested. 

No,  the  sharp  darts  of  Heine's  wit  cannot  pierce  the  raw,  clumsy 
structure  of  the  Third  Reich;  they  are  futile  in  the  face  of  this 
gigantic  attempt  to  lead  a  great  people  from  the  paths  of  civiliza- 
tion back  to  the  primeval  forest.  Despite  the  apparent  timeliness 
of  A  Winter's  Tale,  present-day  Germany  is  mirrored  even  more 
clearly  by  Shakespeare's  sixty-sixth  sonnet: 
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Tir'd  with  all  these,  for  restful  death  I  cry 

As  to  behold  desert  a  beggar  born, 

And  needy  nothing  trimm'd  in  jollity, 

And  purest  faith  unhappily  foresworn, 

And  gilded  honor  shamefully  misplac'd. 

And  maiden  virtue  rudely  strumpeted, 

And  right  perfection  wrongfully  disgraced. 

And  strength  by  limping  sway  disabled. 

And  art  made  tongue-tied  by  authority. 

And  folly  —  doctor-like  —  controlling  skill. 

And  simple  truth  miscall'd  simplicity, 

And  captive  good  attending  captain  ill; 

Tired  with  all  these,  from  these  would  I  be  gone.  .  .  . 

A  living  author,  no  matter  how  gifted,  can  scarcely  hope  to 
present  as  accurate  an  account  of  Germany  today  as  Heine,  in  his 
Winter's  Tale,  succeeded  in  giving  of  the  Germany  of  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Some  may  have  visions  of  doing  so  —  may  dream  of  re- 
cording the  grim  drama  of  this  decaying  Germany  in  an  epic  as 
great  and  as  moving  as  Dante's  Inferno.  What  a  task  it  would 
be  adequately  to  depict  the  three-headed  Cerberus  which  stands 
guard  over  this  Germany!  What  a  triumvirate!  The  megalomaniac, 
the  little  deified  man  who,  without  knowing  it,  is  a  creature  of  the 
Reichswehr,  the  man  without  mind  or  culture  who  has  been  made 
a  god  and  whose  slightest  utterances  are  considered  emanations  of 
the  highest  wisdom.  At  his  right  the  empty  adventurer  and  bully  — 
brutish,  bloated,  hiding  his  nakedness  in  a  thousand  gaudy  uni- 
forms. At  his  left  the  litterateur,  stunted  in  body  and  spirit,  who 
stands  on  tiptoe  ranting  about  heroes  while  he  throws  mud  at 
everything  great  in  the  present  epoch.  The  members  of  this  tri- 
umvirate consider  themselves  the  representatives  of  a  "sovereign 
people."  Yet  only  a  decade  ago  this  people  was  to  the  highest  degree 
civilized. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  final  literary  picture  of  this 
Germany  will  be  a  melancholy  one.  In  spite  of  the  fearful  afflic- 
tions which  this  last  attempt  of  the  ruling  powers  to  seek  safety 
through  barbarism  has  brought  upon  the  people,  there  is  in  this 
Third  Reich  much  grotesque  stupidity  and  symbolic  laughter.  Odys- 
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seus  and  David  are  heroic  figures;  Polyphemus  and  Goliath  —  no 
matter  how  much  mischief  they  cause  —  will  always  remain  charac- 
ters in  a  rough-and-tumble  farce.  The  Third  Reich  has  done  me  much 
harm.  It  has  killed  some  of  my  friends,  imprisoned  many  others, 
and  deprived  me  of  home  and  property.  Nevertheless,  when  I  think 
of  the  ridiculously  bureaucratic  manner  in  which  these  outrages 
were  executed,  I  am  moved  to  mirth.  All  the  stupendous  lies  of 
National  Socialist  propaganda  and  the  bible  of  the  Fiihrer  will  in 
the  last  analysis  arouse  more  laughter  than  indignation,  despite  all 
the  misery  they  are  creating.  To  laughter  at  last  will  come  the 
colossal  self-exaltation  of  National  Socialism  and  its  Fiihrer,  the 
babblings  about  a  Reich  which  will  continue  for  a  thousand  years. 
I  remember  in  a  comic  journal  a  drawing  of  a  tiny  dog  standing 
beside  a  huge  puddle;  the  sentence  beneath  the  drawing  read,  "And 
to  think  that  it  was  I  who  did  all  this."  Something  of  the  sort 
will,  I  believe,  be  the  picture  the  Third  Reich  will  leave  for  his- 
tory. The  reign  of  the  National  Socialists  will  be  immortalized  in 
literature  in  the  style  not  of  Heine  but  of  Aristophanes,  In  the 
not  too  distant  future  of  the  National  Socialist  Reich  which  is  to 
last  for  a  thousand  years  there  will  be  nothing  left  but  laughter. 


KARL  MARX  and  FREDERICK  ENGELS 
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Party 


Preface 


T: 


HE  Manifesto  was  published  as 
the  platform  of  the  "Communist  League,"  a  workingmen's  asso- 
ciation, first  exclusively  German,  later  an  international,  and  under 
the  political  conditions  of  the  Continent  before  1848,  unavoidably 
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a  secret  society.  At  a  Congress  of  the  League,  held  in  London  in 
November  1847,  Marx  and  Engels  were  commissioned  to  prepare 
for  publication  a  complete  theoretical  and  practical  party  program. 
Drawn  up  in  German,  in  January  1848,  the  manuscript  was  sent 
to  the  printer  in  London  a  few  weeks  before  the  French  revolution 
of  February  24th.  A  French  translation  was  brought  out  in  Paris, 
shortly  before  the  insurrection  of  June  1848.  The  first  English  trans- 
lation, by  Miss  Helen  Macfarlane,  appeared  in  George  Julian  Har- 
ney's Red  Republican,  London,  1850.  A  Danish  and  a  Polish  edition 
had  also  been  published. 

The  defeat  of  the  Parisian  insurrection  of  June  1848  —  the  first 
great  battle  between  Proletariat  and  Bourgeoisie  —  drove  again  into 
the  background,  for  a  time,  the  social  and  political  aspirations  of  the 
European  working  class.  Thenceforth,  the  struggle  for  supremacy 
was  again,  as  it  had  been  before  the  revolution  of  February,  solely 
between  different  sections  of  the  propertied  class;  the  working  class 
was  reduced  to  a  fight  for  political  elbow-room,  and  to  the  position 
of  extreme  wing  of  the  middle-class  radicals.  Wherever  independent 
proletarian  movements  continued  to  show  signs  of  life,  they  were 
ruthlessly  hunted  down.  Thus  the  Prussian  police  hunted  out  the 
Central  Board  of  the  Communist  League,  then  located  in  Cologne. 
The  members  were  arrested,  and,  after  eighteen  months'  imprison- 
ment, they  were  tried  in  October  1852.  This  celebrated  "Cologne 
Communist  trial"  lasted  from  October  4th  till  November  12th; 
seven  of  the  prisoners  were  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment 
in  a  fortress,  varying  from  three  to  six  years.  Immediately  after 
the  sentence  the  League  was  formally  dissolved  by  the  remaining 
members.  As  to  the  Manifesto,  it  seemed  thenceforth  to  be  doomed 
to  oblivion. 

When  the  European  working  class  had  recovered  sufficient 
strength  for  another  attack  on  the  ruling  classes,  the  International 
Working  Men's  Association  sprang  up.  But  this  association,  formed 
with  the  express  aim  of  welding  into  one  body  the  whole  militant 
proletariat  of  Europe  and  America,  could  not  at  once  proclaim  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  Manifesto.  The  International  was  bound 
to  have  a  program  broad  enough  to  be  acceptable  to  the  English 
Trades'  Unions,  to  the  followers  of  Proudhon  in  France,  Belgium, 
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Italy  and  Spain,  and  to  the  Lassalleans^  in  Germany.  Marx,  who 
drew  up  this  program  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  entirely 
trusted  to  the  intellectual  development  of  the  working  class,  which 
was  sure  to  result  from  combined  action  and  mutual  discussion. 
The  very  events  and  vicissitudes  of  the  struggle  against  Capital,  the 
defeats  even  more  than  the  victories,  could  not  help  bringing  home 
to  men's  minds  the  insufficiency  of  their  various  favorite  nostrums, 
and  preparing  the  way  for  a  more  complete  insight  into  the  true 
conditions  of  working-class  emancipation.  And  Marx  was  right. 
The  International,  on  its  breaking  up  in  1874,  left  the  workers  quite 
different  men  from  what  it  had  found  them  in  1864.  Proudhonism 
in  France,  Lassalleanism  in  Germany  were  dying  out,  and  even 
the  Conservative  English  Trades'  Unions,  though  most  of  them 
had  long  since  severed  their  connection  with  the  International, 
were  gradually  advancing  towards  that  point  at  which,  last  year 
at  Swansea,  their  president  could  say  in  their  name,  "Continental 
Socialism  has  lost  its  terrors  for  us."  In  fact,  the  principles  of  the 
Manifesto  had  made  considerable  headway  among  the  working 
men  of  all  countries. 

The  Manifesto  itself  thus  came  to  the  front  again.  The  German 
text  had  been,  since  1850,  reprinted  several  times  in  Switzerland, 
England  and  America.  In  1872,  it  was  translated  into  English 
in  New  York,  where  the  translation  was  published  in  Wood  hull 
and  Claflin's  Weel^y.  From  this  English  version,  a  French  one  was 
made  in  Le  Socialiste  of  New  York.  Since  then  at  least  two  more 
English  translations,  more  or  less  mutilated,  have  been  brought 
out  in  America,  and  one  of  them  has  been  reprinted  in  England. 
The  first  Russian  translation,  made  by  Bakunin,  was  published 
at  Herzen's  Kolof^ol  office  in  Geneva,  about  1863;  a  second  one,  by 
the  heroic  Vera  Zasulitch,  also  in  Geneva,  1882.  A  new  Danish 
edition  is  to  be  found  in  SocialdemoJ^ratis\  Bibliothe\,  Copen- 
hagen, 1885;  a  fresh  French  translation  in  Le  Socialiste,  Paris,  1886. 
From  this  latter  a  Spanish  version  was  prepared  and  published  in 

'^  Lassalle  personally,  to  us,  always  acknowledged  himself  to  be  a  disciple  of  Marx, 
and,  as  such,  stood  on  the  ground  of  the  Manifesto.  But  in  his  public  agitation, 
1860-64,  he  did  not  go  beyond  demanding  co-operative  workshops  supported  by 
state  credit. 
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Madrid,  1886.  The  German  reprints  are  not  to  be  counted,  there 
have  been  twelve  altogether  at  the  least.  An  Armenian  translation, 
which  was  to  be  published  in  Constantinople  some  months  ago, 
did  not  see  the  light,  I  am  told,  because  the  publisher  was  afraid 
of  bringing  out  a  book  with  the  name  of  Marx  on  it,  while  the 
translator  declined  to  call  it  his  own  production.  Of  further  trans- 
lations into  other  languages  I  have  heard,  but  have  not  seen  them. 
Thus  the  history  of  the  Manifesto  reflects,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
history  of  the  modern  working-class  movement;  at  present  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  widespread,  the  most  international  pro- 
duction of  all  Socialist  literature,  the  common  platform  ac- 
knowledged by  millions  of  working  men  from  Siberia  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

Yet,  when  it  was  written,  we  could  not  have  called  it  a  Socialist 
Manifesto.  By  Socialists,  in  1847,  were  understood,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  adherents  of  the  various  Utopian  systems:  Owenites  in 
England,  Fourierists  in  France,  both  of  them  already  reduced 
to  the  position  of  mere  sects,  and  gradually  dying  out;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  most  multifarious  social  quacks,  who,  by  all 
manners  of  tinkering,  professed  to  redress,  without  any  danger 
to  capital  and  profit,  all  sorts  of  social  grievances,  in  both  cases 
men  outside  the  working-class  movement,  and  looking  rather  to 
the  "educated"  classes  for  support.  Whatever  portion  of  the  work- 
ing class  had  become  convinced  of  the  insufficiency  of  mere  political 
revolutions,  and  had  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  a  total  social 
change,  that  portion,  then,  called  itself  Communist.  It  was  a  crude, 
rough-hewn,  purely  instinctive  sort  of  Communism;  still,  it  touched 
the  cardinal  point  and  was  powerful  enough  amongst  the  working 
class  to  produce  the  Utopian  Communism,  in  France,  of  Cabet,  and 
in  Germany,  of  Weitling.  Thus,  Socialism  was,  in  1847,  ^  middle- 
class  movement.  Communism  a  working-class  movement.  Social- 
ism was,  on  the  Continent  at  least,  "respectable";  Communism 
was  the  very  opposite.  And  as  our  notion,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, was  that  "the  emancipation  of  the  working  class  must  be 
the  act  of  the  working  class  itself,"  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to 
which  of  the  two  names  we  must  take.  Moreover,  we  have,  ever 
since,  been  far  from  repudiating  it. 

The  Manifesto  being  our  joint  production,   I  consider  myself 
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bound  to  state  that  the  fundamental  proposition  which  forms  its 
nucleus  belongs  to  Marx.  That  proposition  is:  that  in  every  histori- 
cal epoch,  the  prevailing  mode  of  economic  production  and  ex- 
change, and  the  social  organization  necessarily  following  from  it, 
form  the  basis  upon  which  is  built  up,  and  from  which  alone  can 
be  explained,  the  political  and  intellectual  history  of  that  epoch; 
that  consequently  the  whole  history  of  mankind  (since  the  disso- 
lution of  primitive  tribal  society,  holding  land  in  common  owner- 
ship) has  been  a  history  of  class  struggles,  contests  between  exploit- 
ing and  exploited,  ruling  and  oppressed  classes;  that  the  history 
of  these  class  struggles  forms  a  series  of  evolution  in  which,  nowa- 
days, a  stage  has  been  reached  where  the  exploited  and  oppressed 
class  —  the  proletariat  —  cannot  attain  its  emancipation  from  the 
sway  of  the  exploiting  and  ruling  class  —  the  bourgeoisie  —  without, 
at  the  same  time,  and  once  and  for  all,  emancipating  society  at 
large  from  ail  exploitation,  oppression,  class  distinctions  and  class 
struggles. 

This  proposition  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  destined  to  do  for 
history  what  Darwin's  theory  has  done  for  biology,  we,  both  of 
us,  had  been  gradually  approaching  for  some  years  before  1845. 
How  far  I  had  independently  progressed  towards  it,  is  best  shown 
by  my  Condition  of  the  Wort{ing  Class  in  England  in  18^^.  But 
when  I  again  met  Marx  at  Brussels,  in  spring,  1845,  he  had  it 
ready  worked  out,  and  put  it  before  me,  in  terms  almost  as  clear 
as  those  in  which  I  have  stated  it  here. 

From  our  joint  preface  to  the  German  edition  of  1872,  I  quote 
the  following: 

"However  much  the  state  of  things  may  have  altered  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  general  principles  laid  down  in  this 
manifesto,  are,  on  the  whole,  as  correct  today  as  ever.  Here  and 
there  some  detail  might  be  improved.  The  practical  application  of 
the  principles  will  depend,  as  the  Manifesto  itself  states,  everywhere 
and  at  all  times,  on  the  historical  conditions  for  the  time  being  ex- 
isting, and,  for  that  reason,  no  special  stress  is  laid  on  the  revolu- 
tionary measures  proposed  at  the  end  of  Section  II.  That  passage 
would,  in  many  respects,  be  very  differently  worded  today.  In  view 
of  the  gigantic  strides  of  Modern  Industry  since  1848,  and  of  the 
accompanying  improved  and  extended  organization  of  the  working 
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class,  in  view  of  the  practical  experience  gained,  first  in  the  Febru- 
ary revolution,  and  then,  still  more,  in  the  Paris  Commune,  where 
the  proletariat  for  the  first  time  held  political  power  for  two 
whole  months,  this  program  has  in  some  details  become  antiquated. 
One  thing  especially  was  proved  by  the  Commune,  viz.,  that  'the 
working  class  cannot  simply  lay  hold  of  the  ready-made  state  ma- 
chinery, and  wield  it  for  its  own  purposes.'  (See  The  Civil  War 
in  France:  Address  of  the  General  Council  of  the  International 
Wor\ing-Men's  Association,  where  this  point  is  further  developed.) 
Further,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  criticism  of  socialist  literature 
is  deficient  in  relation  to  the  present  time,  because  it  comes  down 
only  to  1847;  also,  that  the  remarks  on  the  relation  of  the  Com- 
munists to  the  various  opposition  parties  (Section  IV),  although  in 
principle  still  correct,  yet  in  practice  are  antiquated,  because  the 
political  situation  has  been  entirely  changed,  and  the  progress  of 
history  has  swept  from  off  the  earth  the  greater  portion  of  the 
political  parties  there  enumerated. 

"But  then,  the  Manifesto  has  become  a  historical  document  which 
we  have  no  longer  any  right  to  alter." 

The  present  translation  is  by  Mr.  Samuel  Moore,  the  translator 
of  the  greater  portion  of  Marx's  Capital.  We  have  revised  it  in  com- 
mon, and  I  have  added  a  few  notes  explanatory  of  historical  al- 
lusions. 

Frederick  Engels 

London,  30th  January,  1888 


A 


SPECTRE  is  haunting  Europe 
—  the  spectre  of  Communism.  All  the  powers  of  old  Europe  have  en- 
tered into  a  holy  alliance  to  exorcise  this  spectre;  Pope  and  Czar, 
Metternich  and  Guizot,  French  Radicals  and  German  police-spies. 

Where  is  the  party  in  opposition  that  has  not  been  decried  as 
communistic  by  its  opponents  in  power?  Where  the  Opposition 
that  has  not  hurled  back  the  branding  reproach  of  Communism, 
against  the  more  advanced  opposition  parties,  as  well  as  against 
its  reactionary  adversaries? 

Two  things  result  from  this  fact. 
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I.  Communism  is  already  acknowledged  by  all  European  Powers 
to  be  itself  a  Power. 

II.  It  is  high  time  that  Communists  should  openly,  in  the  face 
of  the  whole  world,  pubHsh  their  views,  their  aims,  their  tendencies, 
and  meet  this  nursery  tale  of  the  Spectre  of  Communism  with  a 
Manifesto  of  the  party  itself. 

To  this  end,  Communists  of  various  nationalities  have  assembled 
in  London,  and  sketched  the  following  manifesto,  to  be  published 
in  the  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  Flemish  and  Danish 
languages. 

I 

Bourgeois  and  Proletarians^ 

The  history  of  all  hitherto  existing  society  ^  is  the  history  of  class 
struggles. 

Freeman  and  slave,  patrician  and  plebeian,  lord  and  serf,  guild- 
master*  and  journeyman,  in  a  word,  oppressor  and  oppressed,  stood 
in  constant  opposition  to  one  another,  carried  on  an  uninterrupted, 
now  hidden,  now  open  fight,  a  fight  that  each  time  ended,  either  in 
a  revolutionary  reconstitution  of  society  at  large,  or  in  the  common 
ruin  of  the  contending  classes. 

In  the  earlier  epochs  of  history,  we  find  almost  everywhere  a 
complicated  arrangement  of  society  into  various  orders,  a  manifold 
graduation  of  social  rank.  In  ancient  Rome  we  have  patricians, 
knights,  plebeians,  slaves;  in  the  middle  ages,  feudal  lords,  vassals, 

^  By  bourgeoisie  is  meant  the  class  of  modern  Capitalists,  owners  of  the  means  of 
social  production  and  employers  of  wage-labor.  By  proletariat,  the  class  of  modern 
wage-laborers  who,  having  no  means  of  production  of  their  own,  are  reduced  to  sell- 
ing their  labor-power  in  order  to  live. 

^  That  is,  all  written  history.  In  1 847,  the  pre-history  of  society,  the  social  organiza- 
tion existing  previous  to  recorded  history,  was  all  but  unknown.  Since  then,  Haxt- 
hausen  discovered  common  ownership  of  land  in  Russia,  Maurer  proved  it  to  be 
the  social  foundation  from  which  all  Teutonic  races  started  in  history,  and  by  and 
by  village  communities  were  found  to  be,  or  to  have  been,  the  primitive  form  of 
society  everywhere  from  India  to  Ireland.  The  inner  organization  of  this  primitive 
Communistic  society  was  laid  bare,  in  its  typical  form,  by  Morgan's  crowning  dis- 
covery of  the  true  nature  of  the  gens  and  its  relation  to  the  tribe.  With  the  dissolution 
of  these  primeval  communities  society  begins  to  be  differentiated  into  separate  and 
finally  antagonistic  classes.  I  have  attempted  to  retrace  this  process  of  dissolution  in 
The  Origin  of  the  Family,  Private  Property  and  the  State. 

*  Guild-master,  that  is  a  full  member  of  a  guild,  a  master  within,  not  a  head  of, 
a  guild. 
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guild-masters,  journeymen,  apprentices,  serfs;  in  almost  all  of  these 
classes,  again,  subordinate  gradations. 

The  modern  bourgeois  society  that  has  sprouted  from  the  ruins 
of  feudal  society  has  not  done  away  with  class  antagonisms.  It  has 
but  established  new  classes,  new  conditions  of  oppression,  new  forms 
of  struggle  in  place  of  the  old  ones. 

Our  epoch,  the  epoch  of  the  bourgeoisie,  possesses,  however,  this 
distinctive  feature:  it  has  simplified  the  class  antagonisms.  Society 
as  a  whole  is  more  and  more  splitting  up  into  two  great  hostile 
camps,  into  two  great  classes  directly  facing  each  other:  Bourgeoisie 
and  Proletariat. 

From  the  serfs  of  the  middle  ages  sprang  the  chartered  burghers 
of  the  earliest  towns.  From  these  burgesses  the  first  elements  of  the 
bourgeoisie  were  developed. 

The  discovery  of  America,  the  rounding  of  the  Cape,  opened 
up  fresh  ground  for  the  rising  bourgeoisie.  The  East-Indian  and 
Chinese  markets,  the  colonization  of  America,  trade  with  the  col- 
onies, the  increase  in  the  means  of  exchange  and  in  commodities 
generally,  gave  to  commerce,  to  navigation,  to  industry,  an  im- 
pulse never  before  known,  and  thereby,  to  the  revolutionary  element 
in  the  tottering  feudal  society,  a  rapid  development. 

The  feudal  system  of  industry,  under  which  industrial  produc- 
tion was  monopolized  by  close  guilds,  now  no  longer  sufficed  for 
the  growing  wants  of  the  new  markets.  The  manufacturing  sys- 
tem took  its  place.  The  guild-masters  were  pushed  on  one  side  by 
the  manufacturing  middle  class;  division  of  labor  between  the 
different  corporate  guilds  vanished  in  the  face  of  division  of  labor 
in  each  single  workshop. 

Meantime  the  markets  kept  ever  growing,  the  demand  ever 
rising.  Even  manufacture  no  longer  sufficed.  Thereupon,  steam 
and  machinery  revolutionized  industrial  production.  The  place 
of  manufacture  was  taken  by  the  giant.  Modern  Industry,  the 
place  of  the  industrial  middle  class,  by  industrial  millionaires,  the 
leaders  of  whole  industrial  armies,  the  modern  bourgeois. 

Modern  industry  has  established  the  world-market,  for  which 
the  discovery  of  America  paved  the  way.  This  market  has  given  an 
immense  development  to  commerce,  to  navigation,  to  communica- 
tion by  land.  This  development  has,  in  its  turn,  reacted  on  the  ex- 
tension of  industry;  and  in  proportion  as  industry,  commerce,  navi- 
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gation,  railways  extended,  in  the  same  proportion  the  bourgeoisie 
developed,  increased  its  capital,  and  pushed  into  the  background 
every  class  handed  dov^n  from  the  Middle  Ages. 

We  see,  therefore,  how  the  modern  bourgeoisie  is  itself  the 
product  of  a  long  course  of  development,  of  a  series  of  revolu- 
tions in  the  modes  of  production  and  of  exchange. 

Each  step  in  the  development  of  the  bourgeoisie  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  corresponding  political  advance  of  that  class.  An  oppressed 
class  under  the  sway  of  the  feudal  nobility,  an  armed  and  self- 
governing  association  in  the  medieval  commune,"  here  independent 
urban  republic  (as  in  Italy  and  Germany),  there  taxable  "third 
estate"  of  the  monarchy  (as  in  France),  afterwards,  in  the  period 
of  manufacture  proper,  serving  either  the  semifeudal  or  the  ab- 
solute monarchy  as  a  counterpoise  against  the  nobility,  and,  in  fact, 
corner  stone  of  the  great  monarchies  in  general,  the  bourgeoisie 
has  at  last,  since  the  establishment  of  Modern  Industry  and  of  the 
world  market,  conquered  for  itself,  in  the  modern  representative 
state,  exclusive  poHtical  sway.  The  executive  of  the  modern  state 
is  but  a  committee  for  managing  the  common  affairs  of  the  whole 
bourgeoisie. 

The  bourgeoisie,  historically,  has  played  a  most  revolutionary 
part. 

The  bourgeoisie,  wherever  it  has  got  the  upper  hand,  has  put 
an  end  to  all  feudal,  patriarchal,  idyllic  relations.  It  has  pitilessly 
torn  asunder  the  motley  feudal  ties  that  bound  man  to  his  "natural 
superiors,"  and  has  left  remaining  no  other  nexus  between  man  and 
man  than  naked  self-interest,  than  callous  "cash  payment."  It  has 
drowned  the  most  heavenly  ecstasies  of  religious  fervor,  of  chival- 
rous enthusiasm,  of  philistine  sentimentalism,  in  the  icy  water  of 
egotistical  calculation.  It  has  resolved  personal  worth  into  exchange 
value,  and  in  place  of  the  numberless  indefeasible  chartered  free- 
doms, has  set  up  that  single,  unconscionable  freedom  —  Free  Trade. 
In  one  word,  for  exploitation  veiled  by  religious  and  political 
illusions,  it  has  substituted  naked,  shameless,  direct,  brutal  ex- 
ploitation. 

^  "Commune"  was  the  name  taken,  in  France,  by  the  nascent  towns  even  before 
they  had  conquered  from  their  feudal  lords  and  masters  local  self-government  and 
political  rights  as  "the  Third  Estate."  Generally  speaking,  for  the  economical  develop- 
ment of  the  bourgeoisie,  England  is  here  taken  as  the  typical  country;  for  its  political 
development,  France. 
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The  bourgeoisie  has  stripped  of  its  halo  every  occupation  hitherto 
honored  and  looked  up  to  with  reverent  awe.  It  has  converted 
the  physician,  the  lawyer,  the  priest,  the  poet,  the  man  o£  science, 
into  its  paid  wage-laborers. 

The  bourgeoisie  has  torn  away  from  the  family  its  sentimental 
veil,  and  has  reduced  the  family  relation  to  a  mere  money  re- 
lation. 

The  bourgeoisie  has  disclosed  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  brutal 
display  of  vigor  in  the  Middle  Ages,  which  Reactionists  so  much 
admire,  found  its  fitting  complement  in  the  most  slothful  in- 
dolence. It  has  been  the  first  to  show  what  man's  activity  can 
bring  about.  It  has  accomplished  wonders  far  surpassing  Egyptian 
pyramids,  Roman  aqueducts,  and  Gothic  cathedrals;  it  has  con- 
ducted expeditions  that  put  in  the  shade  all  former  Exoduses  of 
nations  and  crusades. 

The  bourgeoisie  cannot  exist  without  constantly  revolutionizing 
the  instruments  of  production,  and  thereby  the  relations  of  pro- 
duction, and  with  them  the  whole  relations  of  society.  Conserva- 
tion of  the  old  modes  of  production  in  unaltered  form  was,  on  the 
contrary,  the  first  condition  of  existence  for  all  earlier  industrial 
classes.  Constant  revolutionizing  of  production,  uninterrupted  dis- 
turbance of  all  social  conditions,  everlasting  uncertainty  and  agi- 
tation distinguish  the  bourgeois  epoch  from  all  earlier  ones.  All 
fixed,  fast-frozen  relations,  with  their  train  of  ancient  and  venerable 
prejudices  and  opinions,  are  swept  away,  all  new-formed  ones 
become  antiquated  before  they  can  ossify.  All  that  is  solid  melts  into 
air,  all  that  is  holy  is  profaned,  and  man  is  at  last  compelled 
to  face  with  sober  senses  his  real  conditions  of  life,  and  his  relations 
with  his  kind. 

The  need  of  a  constantly  expanding  market  for  its  products  chases 
the  bourgeoisie  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe.  It  must  nestle 
everywhere,  settle  everywhere,  establish  connections  everywhere. 

The  bourgeoisie  has  through  its  exploitation  of  the  world  market 
given  a  cosmopolitan  character  to  production  and  consumption  in 
every  country.  To  the  great  chagrin  of  Reactionists,  it  has  drawn  from 
under  the  feet  of  industry  the  national  ground  on  which  it  stood.  All 
old-established  national  industries  have  been  destroyed  or  are  daily 
being  destroyed.  They  are  dislodged  by  new  industries,  whose  in- 
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troduction  becomes  a  life  and  death  question  for  all  civilized  nations, 
by  industries  that  no  longer  work  up  indigenous  raw  material,  but 
raw  material  drawn  from  the  remotest  zones;  industries  whose 
products  are  consumed,  not  only  at  home,  but  in  every  quarter  o£ 
the  globe.  In  place  of  the  old  wants,  satisfied  by  the  productions  of 
the  country,  we  find  new  wants,  requiring  for  their  satisfaction  the 
products  of  distant  lands  and  climes.  In  place  of  the  old  local  and 
national  seclusion  and  self-sufficiency,  we  have  intercourse  in  every 
direction,  universal  interdependence  of  nations.  And  as  in  material, 
so  also  in  intellectual  production.  The  intellectual  creations  of  in- 
dividual nations  become  common  property.  National  one-sidedness 
and  narrow-mindedness  become  more  and  more  impossible,  and 
from  the  numerous  national  and  local  literatures  there  arises  a  world 
literature. 

The  bourgeoisie,  by  the  rapid  improvement  of  all  instruments  of 
production,  by  the  immensely  facilitated  means  of  communication, 
draws  all,  even  the  most  barbarian,  nations  into  civilization.  The 
cheap  prices  of  its  commodities  are  the  heavy  artillery  with  which  it 
batters  down  all  Chinese  walls,  with  which  it  forces  the  barbarians' 
intensely  obstinate  hatred  of  foreigners  to  capitulate.  It  compels  all 
nations,  on  pain  of  extinction,  to  adopt  the  bourgeois  mode  of  pro- 
duction; it  compels  them  to  introduce  what  it  calls  civilization  into 
their  midst,  i.e.,  to  become  bourgeois  themselves.  In  a  word,  it  creates 
a  world  after  its  own  image. 

The  bourgeoisie  has  subjected  the  country  to  the  rule  of  the  towns. 
It  has  created  enormous  cities,  has  greatly  increased  the  urban  popula- 
tion as  compared  with  the  rural,  and  has  thus  rescued  a  considerable 
part  of  the  population  from  the  idiocy  of  rural  life.  Just  as  it  has 
made  the  country  dependent  on  the  towns,  so  it  has  made  barbarian 
and  semibarbarian  countries  dependent  on  the  civilized  ones,  nations 
of  peasants  on  nations  of  bourgeois,  the  East  on  the  West. 

The  bourgeoisie  keeps  more  and  more  doing  away  with  the 
scattered  state  of  the  population,  of  the  means  of  production,  and  of 
property.  It  has  agglomerated  population,  centralized  means  of  pro- 
duction, and  has  concentrated  property  in  a  few  hands.  The  necessary 
consequence  of  this  was  political  centralization.  Independent,  or  but 
loosely  connected  provinces,  with  separate  interests,  laws,  govern- 
ments and  systems  of  taxation,  became  lumped  together  in  one  nation, 
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with  one  government,  one  code  of  laws,  one  national  class-interest, 
one  frontier  and  one  customs-tariff. 

The  bourgeoisie,  during  its  rule  of  scarce  one  hundred  years,  has 
created  more  massive  and  more  colossal  productive  forces  than  have 
all  preceding  generations  together.  Subjection  of  Nature's  forces  to 
man,  machinery,  application  of  chemistry  to  industry  and  agriculture, 
steam-navigation,  railways,  electric  telegraphs,  clearing  of  whole 
continents  for  cultivation,  canalization  of  rivers,  whole  populations 
conjured  out  of  the  ground  —  what  earlier  century  had  even  a  pre- 
sentiment that  such  productive  forces  slumbered  in  the  lap  of  social 
labor  ? 

We  see  then :  the  means  of  production  and  of  exchange  on  whose 
foundation  the  bourgeoisie  built  itself  up  were  generated  in  feudal 
society.  At  a  certain  stage  in  the  development  of  these  means  of  pro- 
duction and  of  exchange,  the  conditions  under  which  feudal  society 
produced  and  exchanged,  the  feudal  organization  of  agriculture  and 
manufacturing  industry,  in  one  word,  the  feudal  relations  of  property 
became  no  longer  compatible  with  the  already  developed  productive 
forces;  they  became  so  many  fetters.  They  had  to  burst  asunder;  they 
were  burst  asunder. 

Into  their  places  stepped  free  competition,  accompanied  by  a  social 
and  political  constitution  adapted  to  it,  and  by  the  economical  and 
political  sway  of  the  bourgeois  class. 

A  similar  movement  is  going  on  before  our  own  eyes.  Modern 
bourgeois  society  with  its  relations  of  production,  of  exchange  and 
of  property,  a  society  that  has  conjured  up  such  gigantic  means  of 
production  and  of  exchange,  is  like  the  sorcerer,  who  is  no  longer 
able  to  control  the  powers  of  the  nether  world  whom  he  has  called  up 
by  his  spells.  For  many  a  decade  past  the  history  of  industry  and 
commerce  is  but  the  history  of  the  revolt  of  modern  productive  forces 
against  modern  conditions  of  production,  against  the  property  rela- 
tions that  are  the  conditions  for  the  existence  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  of 
its  rule.  It  is  enough  to  mention  the  commercial  crises  that  by  their 
periodical  return  put  on  its  trial,  each  time  more  threateningly,  the 
existence  of  the  entire  bourgeois  society.  In  these  crises  a  great  part  not 
only  of  the  existing  products,  but  also  of  the  previously  created  pro- 
ductive forces,  are  periodically  destroyed.  In  these  crises  there  breaks 
out  an  epidemic  that,  in  all  earlier  epochs,  would  have  seemed  an 
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absurdity  —  the  epidemic  of  overproduction.  Society  suddenly  finds 
itself  put  back  into  a  state  of  momentary  barbarism;  it  appears  as  if 
a  famine,  a  universal  war  of  devastation  had  cut  off  the  supply  of 
every  means  of  subsistence;  industry  and  commerce  seem  to  be 
destroyed;  and  why?  Because  there  is  too  much  civilization,  too  much 
means  of  subsistence,  too  much  industry,  too  much  commerce.  The 
productive  forces  at  the  disposal  of  society  no  longer  tend  to  further 
the  development  of  the  conditions  of  bourgeois  property;  on  the 
contrary,  they  have  become  too  powerful  for  these  conditions,  by 
which  they  are  fettered,  and  so  soon  as  they  overcome  these  fetters, 
they  bring  disorder  into  the  whole  of  bourgeois  society,  endanger 
the  existence  of  bourgeois  property.  The  conditions  of  bourgeois 
society  are  too  narrow  to  comprise  the  wealth  created  by  them.  And 
how  does  the  bourgeoisie  get  over  these  crises  }  On  the  one  hand  by 
enforced  destruction  of  a  mass  of  productive  forces;  on  the  other,  by 
the  conquest  of  new  markets,  and  by  the  more  thorough  exploitation 
of  the  old  ones.  That  is  to  say,  by  paving  the  way  for  more  extensive 
and  more  destructive  crises,  and  by  diminishing  the  means  whereby 
crises  are  prevented. 

The  weapons  with  which  the  bourgeoisie  felled  feudalism  to  the 
ground  are  now  turned  against  the  bourgeoisie  itself. 

But  not  only  has  the  bourgeoisie  forged  the  weapons  that  bring 
death  to  itself;  it  has  also  called  into  existence  the  men  who  are  to 
wield  those  weapons  —  the  modern  working  class  —  the  proletarians. 

In  proportion  as  the  bourgeoisie,  i.e.,  capital,  is  developed,  in  the 
same  proportion  is  the  proletariat,  the  modern  working  class,  de- 
veloped, a  class  of  laborers,  who  live  only  so  long  as  they  find  work, 
and  who  find  work  only  so  long  as  their  labor  increases  capital.  These 
laborers,  who  must  sell  themselves  piecemeal,  are  a  commodity,  like 
every  other  article  of  commerce,  and  are  consequently  exposed  to  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  competition,  to  all  the  fluctuations  of  the  market. 

Owing  to  the  extensive  use  of  machinery  and  to  division  of  labor, 
the  work  of  the  proletarians  has  lost  all  individual  character,  and, 
consequently,  all  charm  for  the  workman.  He  becomes  an  appendage 
of  the  machine,  and  it  is  only  the  most  simple,  most  monotonous,  and 
most  easily  acquired  knack  that  is  required  of  him.  Hence,  the  cost 
of  production  of  a  workman  is  restricted,  almost  entirely,  to  the 
means  of  subsistence  that  he  requires  for  his  maintenance,  and  for  the 
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propagation  o£  his  race.  But  tlie  price  of  a  commodity,  and  also  of 
labor,  is  equal  to  its  cost  of  production.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as 
the  repulsiveness  of  the  work  increases,  the  wage  decreases.  Nay  more, 
in  proportion  as  the  use  of  machinery  and  division  of  labor  increases, 
in  the  same  proportion  the  burden  of  toil  also  increases,  whether  by 
prolongation  of  the  working  hours,  by  increase  of  the  work  enacted 
in  a  given  time,  or  by  increased  speed  of  the  machinery,  etc. 

Modern  Industry  has  converted  the  little  workshop  of  the  patri- 
archal master  into  the  great  factory  of  the  industrial  capitalist. 
Masses  of  laborers,  crowded  into  the  factory,  are  organized  like 
soldiers.  As  privates  of  the  industrial  army  they  are  placed  under  the 
command  of  a  perfect  hierarchy  of  officers  and  sergeants.  Not  only 
are  they  the  slaves  of  the  bourgeois  class,  and  of  the  bourgeois  State, 
they  are  daily  and  hourly  enslaved  by  the  machine,  by  the  over- 
looker, and,  above  all,  by  the  individual  bourgeois  manufacturer  him- 
self. The  more  openly  this  despotism  proclaims  gain  to  be  its  end  and 
aim,  the  more  petty,  the  more  hateful  and  the  more  embittering  it  is. 

The  less  the  skill  and  exertion  or  strength  implied  in  manual 
labor,  in  other  words,  the  more  modern  industry  becomes  developed, 
the  more  is  the  labor  of  men  superseded  by  that  of  women.  Dif- 
ferences of  age  and  sex  have  no  longer  any  distinctive  social  validity 
for  the  working  class.  All  are  instruments  of  labor,  more  or  less  ex- 
pensive to  use,  according  to  their  age  and  sex. 

No  sooner  is  the  exploitation  of  the  laborer  by  the  manufacturer 
so  far  at  an  end  that  he  receives  his  wages  in  cash,  than  he  is  set  upon 
by  the  other  portions  of  the  bourgeoisie,  the  landlord,  the  shopkeeper, 
the  pawnbroker,  etc. 

The  lower  strata  of  the  middle  class  —  the  small  tradespeople, 
shopkeepers,  and  retired  tradesmen  generally,  the  handicraftsmen 
and  peasants  —  all  these  sink  gradually  into  the  proletariat,  partly 
because  their  diminutive  capital  does  not  suffice  for  the  scale  on  which 
Modern  Industry  is  carried  on,  and  is  swamped  in  the  competition 
with  the  large  capitalists,  partly  because  their  specialized  skill  is 
rendered  worthless  by  new  methods  of  production.  Thus  the  pro- 
letariat is  recruited  from  all  classes  of  the  population. 

The  proletariat  goes  through  various  stages  of  development.  With 
its  birth  begins  its  struggle  with  the  bourgeoisie.  At  first  the  contest 
is  carried  on  by  individual  laborers,  then  by  the  workpeople  of  a 
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factory,  then  by  the  operatives  of  one  trade,  in  one  locahty,  against 
the  individual  bourgeois  who  directly  exploits  them.  They  direct 
their  attacks  not  against  the  bourgeois  conditions  of  production,  but 
against  the  instruments  of  production  themselves;  they  destroy  im- 
ported wares  that  compete  with  their  labor,  they  smash  to  pieces 
machinery,  they  set  factories  ablaze,  they  seek  to  restore  by  force  the 
vanished  status  of  the  workman  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

At  this  stage  the  laborers  still  form  an  incoherent  mass  scattered 
over  the  whole  country,  and  broken  up  by  their  mutual  competition. 
If  anywhere  they  unite  to  form  more  compact  bodies,  this  is  not  yet 
the  consequence  of  their  own  active  union,  but  of  the  union  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  which  class,  in  order  to  attain  its  own  political  ends,  is 
compelled  to  set  the  whole  proletariat  in  motion,  and  is  moreover 
yet,  for  a  time,  able  to  do  so.  At  this  stage,  therefore,  the  proletarians 
do  not  fight  their  enemies,  but  the  enemies  of  their  enemies,  the 
remnants  of  absolute  monarchy,  the  landowners,  the  non-industrial 
bourgeois,  the  petty  bourgeoisie.  Thus  the  whole  historical  move- 
ment is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  bourgeoisie;  every  victory 
so  obtained  is  a  victory  for  the  bourgeoisie. 

But  with  the  development  of  industry  the  proletariat  not  only  in- 
creases in  number,  it  becomes  concentrated  in  greater  masses,  its 
strength  grows,  and  it  feels  that  strength  more.  The  various  interests 
and  conditions  of  life  within  the  ranks  of  the  proletariat  are  more 
and  more  equalized,  in  proportion  as  machinery  obliterates  all  dis- 
tinctions of  labor,  and  nearly  everywhere  reduces  wages  to  the  same 
low  level.  The  growing  competition  among  the  bourgeois,  and  the 
resulting  commercial  crises,  make  the  wages  of  the  workers  ever 
more  fluctuating.  The  unceasing  improvement  of  machinery,  ever 
more  rapidly  developing,  makes  their  livelihood  more  and  more  pre- 
carious; the  collisions  between  individual  workmen  and  individual 
bourgeois  take  more  and  more  the  character  of  collisions  between  two 
classes.  Thereupon  the  workers  begin  to  form  combinations  (trades 
unions)  against  the  bourgeois;  they  club  together  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  rate  of  wages;  they  found  permanent  associations  in  order  to 
make  provision  beforehand  for  these  occasional  revolts.  Here  and 
there  the  contest  breaks  out  into  riots. 

Now  and  then  the  workers  are  victorious,  but  only  for  a  time.  The 
real  fruit  of  their  battles  lies,  not  in  the  immediate  result,  but  in  the 
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ever  expanding  union  of  the  workers.  This  union  is  helped  on  by 
the  improved  means  of  communication  that  are  created  by  modern 
industry,  and  that  place  the  workers  of  different  localities  in  contact 
with  one  another.  It  was  just  this  contact  that  was  needed  to  centralize 
the  numerous  local  struggles,  all  of  the  same  character,  into  one 
national  struggle  between  classes.  But  every  class  struggle  is  a 
political  struggle.  And  that  union,  to  attain  which  the  burghers  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  with  their  miserable  highways,  required  centuries,  the 
modern  proletarians,  thanks  to  railways,  achieve  in  a  few  years. 

This  organization  of  the  proletarians  into  a  class,  and  consequently 
into  a  political  party,  is  continually  being  upset  again  by  the  competi- 
tion between  the  workers  themselves.  But  it  ever  rises  up  again, 
stronger,  firmer,  mightier.  It  compels  legislative  recognition  of  par- 
ticular interests  of  the  workers,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  divisions 
among  the  bourgeoisie  itself.  Thus  the  ten-hour  bill  in  England  was 
carried. 

Altogether  collisions  between  the  classes  of  the  old  society  further, 
in  many  ways,  the  course  of  development  of  the  proletariat.  The 
bourgeoisie  finds  itself  involved  in  a  constant  battle.  At  first  with  the 
aristocracy;  later  on,  with  those  portions  of  the  bourgeoisie  itself, 
whose  interests  have  become  antagonistic  to  the  progress  of  industry; 
at  all  times,  with  the  bourgeoisie  of  foreign  countries.  In  all  these 
battles  it  sees  itself  compelled  to  appeal  to  the  proletariat,  to  ask  for 
its  help,  and  thus,  to  drag  it  into  the  political  arena.  The  bourgeoisie 
itself,  therefore,  supplies  the  proletariat  with  its  own  elements  of 
political  and  general  education;  in  other  words,  it  furnishes  the 
proletariat  with  weapons  for  fighting  the  bourgeoisie. 

Further,  as  we  have  already  seen,  entire  sections  of  the  ruling 
classes  are,  by  the  advance  of  industry,  precipitated  into  the  proletariat, 
or  are  at  least  threatened  in  their  conditions  of  existence.  These,  also 
supply  the  proletariat  with  fresh  elements  of  enlightenment  and 
progress. 

Finally,  in  times  when  the  class-struggle  nears  the  decisive  hour, 
the  process  of  dissolution  going  on  within  the  ruling  class,  in  fact, 
within  the  whole  range  of  old  society,  assumes  such  a  violent,  glaring 
character,  that  a  small  section  of  the  ruling  class  cuts  itself  adrift,  and 
joins  the  revolutionary  class,  the  class  that  holds  the  future  in  its 
hands.  Just  as,  therefore,  at  an  earlier  period,  a  section  of  the  nobility 
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went  over  to  the  bourgeoisie,  so  now  a  portion  of  the  bourgeoisie 
goes  over  to  the  proletariat,  and  in  particular,  a  portion  of  the 
bourgeois  ideologists,  who  have  raised  themselves  to  the  level 
of  comprehending  theoretically  the  historical  movements  as  a 
whole. 

Of  all  the  classes  that  stand  face  to  face  with  the  bourgeoisie  today, 
the  proletariat  alone  is  a  really  revolutionary  class.  The  other  classes 
decay  and  finally  disappear  in  the  face  of  modern  industry;  the 
proletariat  is  its  special  and  essential  product. 

The  lower  middle  class,  the  small  manufacturer,  the  shopkeeper, 
the  artisan,  the  peasant,  all  these  fight  against  the  bourgeoisie,  to 
save  from  extinction  their  existence  as  fractions  of  the  middle  class. 
They  are,  therefore,  not  revolutionary,  but  conservative.  Nay  more, 
they  are  reactionary,  for  they  try  to  roll  back  the  wheel  of  history. 
If  by  chance  they  are  revolutionary,  they  are  so  only  in  view  of  their 
impending  transfer  into  the  proletariat,  they  thus  defend  not  their 
present,  but  their  future  interests,  they  desert  their  own  standpoint 
to  place  themselves  at  that  of  the  proletariat. 

The  "dangerous  class,"  the  social  scum,  that  passively  rotting  mass 
thrown  off  by  the  lowest  layers  of  old  society,  may,  here  and  there,  be 
swept  into  the  movement  by  a  proletarian  revolution;  its  conditions 
of  life,  however,  prepare  it  far  more  for  the  part  of  a  bribed  tool  of 
reactionary  intrigue. 

In  the  conditions  of  the  proletariat,  those  of  old  society  at  large 
are  already  virtually  swamped.  The  proletarian  is  without  property; 
his  relation  to  his  wife  and  children  has  no  longer  anything  in  com- 
mon with  the  bourgeois  family  relations;  modern  industrial  labor, 
modern  subjection  to  capital,  the  same  in  England  as  in  France,  in 
America  as  in  Germany,  has  stripped  him  of  every  trace  of  national 
character.  Law,  morality,  religion,  are  to  him  so  many  bourgeois 
prejudices,  behind  which  lurk  in  ambush  just  as  many  bourgeois 
interests. 

All  the  preceding  classes  that  got  the  upper  hand  sought  to  fortify 
their  already  acquired  status  by  subjecting  society  at  large  to  their 
conditions  of  appropriation.  The  proletarians  cannot  become  masters 
of  the  productive  forces  of  society,  except  by  abolishing  their  own 
previous  mode  of  appropriation,  and  thereby  also  every  other  previous 
mode  of  appropriation.  They  have  nothing  of  their  own  to  secure  and 
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to  fortify;  their  mission  is  to  destroy  all  previous  securities  for,  and 
insurances  of,  individual  property. 

All  previous  historical  movements  were  movements  of  minorities, 
or  in  the  interest  of  minorities.  The  proletarian  movement  is  the  self- 
conscious,  independent  movement  of  the  immense  majority,  in  the 
interest  of  the  immense  majority.  The  proletariat,  the  lowest  stratum 
of  our  present  society,  cannot  stir,  cannot  raise  itself  up,  without  the 
whole  superincumbent  strata  of  official  society  being  sprung  into 
the  air. 

Though  not  in  substance,  yet  in  form,  the  struggle  of  the  proletariat 
with  the  bourgeoisie  is  at  first  a  national  struggle.  The  proletariat  of 
each  country  must,  of  course,  first  of  all  settle  matters  with  its  own 
bourgeoisie. 

In  depicting  the  most  general  phases  of  the  development  of  the 
proletariat,  we  traced  the  more  or  less  veiled  civil  war,  raging  within 
existing  society,  up  to  the  point  where  that  war  breaks  out  into  open 
revolution,  and  where  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  bourgeoisie  lays 
the  foundation  for  the  sway  of  the  proletariat. 

Hitherto,  every  form  of  society  has  been  based,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  on  the  antagonism  of  oppressing  and  oppressed  classes.  But  in 
order  to  oppress  a  class,  certain  conditions  must  be  assured  to  it 
under  which  it  can,  at  least,  continue  its  slavish  existence.  The  serf,  in 
the  period  of  serfdom,  raised  himself  to  membership  in  the  com- 
mune, just  as  the  petty  bourgeois,  under  the  yoke  of  feudal  absolut- 
ism, managed  to  develop  into  a  bourgeois.  The  modern  laborer,  on 
the  contrary,  instead  of  rising  with  the  progress  of  industry,  sinks 
deeper  and  deeper  below  the  conditions  of  existence  of  his  own  class. 
He  becomes  a  pauper,  and  pauperism  develops  more  rapidly  than 
population  and  wealth.  And  here  it  becomes  evident,  that  the 
bourgeoisie  is  unfit  any  longer  to  be  the  ruling  class  in  society,  and 
to  impose  its  conditions  of  existence  upon  society  as  an  overriding 
law.  It  is  unfit  to  rule,  because  it  is  incompetent  to  assure  an  existence 
to  its  slave  within  his  slavery,  because  it  cannot  help  letting  him  sink 
into  such  a  state  that  it  has  to  feed  him,  instead  of  being  fed  by  him. 
Society  can  no  longer  live  under  this  bourgeoisie,  in  other  words,  its 
existence  is  no  longer  compatible  with  society. 

The  essential  condition  for  the  existence,  and  for  the  sway  of  the 
bourgeois  class,  is  the  formation  and  augmentation  of  capital;  the 
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condition  for  capital  is  wage-labor.  Wage-labor  rests  exclusively  on 
competition  between  the  laborers.  The  advance  of  industry,  whose 
involuntary  promoter  is  the  bourgeoisie,  replaces  the  isolation  of  the 
laborers,  due  to  competition,  by  their  revolutionary  combination,  due 
to  association.  The  development  of  Modern  Industry,  therefore,  cuts 
from  under  its  feet  the  very  foundation  on  which  the  bourgeoisie 
produces  and  appropriates  products.  What  the  bourgeoisie  therefore 
produces,  above  all,  are  its  own  grave-diggers.  Its  fall  and  the  victory 
of  the  proletariat  are  equally  inevitable. 

II 

Proletarians  and  Communists 

In  what  relation  do  the  Communists  stand  to  the  proletarians  as 
a  whole? 

The  Communists  do  not  form  a  separate  party  opposed  to  other 
working-class  parties. 

They  have  no  interests  separate  and  apart  from  those  of  the 
proletariat  as  a  whole. 

They  do  not  set  up  any  sectarian  principles  of  their  own,  by  which 
to  shape  and  mold  the  proletarian  movement. 

The  Communists  are  distinguished  from  the  other  working-class 
parties  by  this  only:  i.  In  the  national  struggles  of  the  proletarians 
of  the  different  countries,  they  point  out  and  bring  to  the  front  the 
common  interests  of  the  entire  proletariat  independently  of  all 
nationality.  2.  In  the  various  stages  of  development  which  the 
struggle  of  the  working  class  against  the  bourgeoisie  has  to  pass 
through,  they  always  and  everywhere  represent  the  interests  of  the 
movement  as  a  whole. 

The  Communists,  therefore,  are  on  the  one  hand,  practically,  the 
most  advanced  and  resolute  section  of  the  working-class  parties  of 
every  country,  that  section  which  pushes  forward  all  others;  on 
the  other  hand,  theoretically,  they  have  over  the  great  mass  of  the 
proletariat  the  advantage  of  clearly  understanding  the  line  of  march, 
the  conditions,  and  the  ultimate  general  results  of  the  proletarian 
movement. 

The  immediate  aim  of  the  Communists  is  the  same  as  that  of  all 
the  other  proletarian  parties:  formation  of  the  proletariat  into  a  class, 
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overthrow  of  the  bourgeois  supremacy,  conquest  of  political  power 
by  the  proletariat. 

The  theoretical  conclusions  of  the  Communists  are  in  no  way 
based  on  ideas  or  principles  that  have  been  invented,  or  discovered, 
by  this  or  that  would-be  universal  reformer. 

They  merely  express,  in  general  terms,  actual  relations  springing 
from  an  existing  class  struggle,  from  a  historical  movement  going 
on  under  our  very  eyes.  The  abolition  of  existing  property  relations 
is  not  at  all  a  distinctive  feature  of  Communism. 

All  property  relations  in  the  past  have  continually  been  subject 
to  historical  change  consequent  upon  the  change  in  historical  condi- 
tions. 

The  French  Revolution,  for  example,  abolished  feudal  property 
in  favor  of  bourgeois  property. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  Communism  is  not  the  abolition  of 
property  generally,  but  the  abolition  of  bourgeois  property.  But 
modern  bourgeois  private  property  is  the  final  and  most  complete 
expression  of  the  system  of  producing  and  appropriating  products, 
that  is  based  on  class  antagonism,  on  the  exploitation  of  the  many 
by  the  few. 

In  this  sense,  the  theory  of  the  Communists  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  single  sentence:  Abolition  of  private  property. 

We  Communists  have  been  reproached  with  the  desire  of  abolish- 
ing the  right  of  personally  acquiring  property  as  the  fruit  of  a  man's 
own  labor,  which  property  is  alleged  to  be  the  ground  work  of  all 
personal  freedom,  activity  and  independence. 

Hard- won,  self-acquired,  self-earned  property!  Do  you  mean  the 
property  of  the  petty  artisan  and  of  the  small  peasant,  a  form  o£ 
property  that  preceded  the  bourgeois  form.?  There  is  no  need  to 
abolish  that;  the  development  of  industry  has  to  a  great  extent  al- 
ready destroyed  it,  and  is  still  destroying  it  daily. 

Or  do  you  mean  modern  bourgeois  private  property.? 

But  does  wage-labor  create  any  property  for  the  laborer?  Not  a 
bit.  It  creates  capital,  i.e.,  that  kind  of  property  which  exploits  wage- 
labor,  and  which  cannot  increase  except  upon  condition  of  getting 
a  new  supply  of  wage-labor  for  fresh  exploitation.  Property,  in  its 
present  form,  is  based  on  the  antagonism  of  capital  and  wage- 
labor.  Let  us  examine  both  sides  of  this  antagonism. 
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To  be  a  capitalist  is  to  have  not  only  a  purely  personal,  but  a 
social  status  in  production.  Capital  is  a  collective  product,  and  only  by 
the  united  action  of  many  members,  nay,  in  the  last  resort,  only  by 
the  united  action  of  all  members  of  society,  can  it  be  set  in  motion. 

Capital  is  therefore  not  a  personal,  it  is  a  social  power. 

When,  therefore,  capital  is  converted  into  common  property,  into 
the  property  of  all  members  of  society,  personal  property  is  not 
thereby  transformed  into  social  property.  It  is  only  the  social  char- 
acter of  the  property  that  is  changed.  It  loses  its  class  character. 

Let  us  now  take  wage-labor. 

The  average  price  of  wage-labor  is  the  minimum  wage,  i.e.,  that 
quantum  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  which  is  absolutely  requisite  to 
keep  the  laborer  in  bare  existence  as  a  laborer.  What,  therefore,  the 
wage-laborer  appropriates  by  means  of  his  labor,  merely  suffices  to 
prolong  and  reproduce  a  bare  existence.  We  by  no  means  intend 
to  abolish  this  personal  appropriation  of  the  products  of  labor,  an 
appropriation  that  is  made  for  the  maintenance  and  reproduction 
of  human  life,  and  that  leaves  no  surplus  wherewith  to  command 
the  labor  of  others.  All  that  we  want  to  do  away  with  is  the  miserable 
character  of  this  appropriation,  under  which  the  laborer  lives  merely 
to  increase  capital,  and  is  allowed  to  live  only  in  so  far  as  the  interest 
of  the  ruling  class  requires  it. 

In  bourgeois  society,  living  labor  is  but  a  means  to  increase  ac- 
cumulated labor.  In  Communist  society,  accumulated  labor  is  but 
a  means  to  widen,  to  enrich,  to  promote  the  existence  of  the  laborer. 

In  bourgeois  society,  therefore,  the  past  dominates  the  present; 
in  Communist  Society,  the  present  dominates  the  past.  In  bourgeois 
society  capital  is  independent  and  has  individuality,  while  the  living 
person  is  dependent  and  has  no  individuality. 

And  the  abolition  of  this  state  of  things  is  called  by  the  bourgeois, 
abolition  of  individuality  and  freedom!  And  rightly  so.  The  abolition 
of  bourgeois  individuality,  bourgeois  independence,  and  bourgeois 
freedom  is  undoubtedly  aimed  at. 

By  freedom  is  meant,  under  the  present  bourgeois  conditions  of 
production,  free  trade,  free  selling  and  buying. 

But  if  selling  and  buying  disappears,  free  selling  and  buying  dis- 
appears also.  This  talk  about  free  selling  and  buying,  and  all  the 
other  "brave  words"  of  our  bourgeoisie  about  freedom  in  general, 
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have  a  meaning,  if  any,  only  in  contrast  with  restricted  seUing  and 
buying,  with  the  fettered  traders  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  have  no 
meaning  when  opposed  to  the  Communistic  abolition  of  buying 
and  selling,  of  the  bourgeois  conditions  of  production,  and  of  the 
bourgeoisie  itself. 

You  are  horrified  at  our  intending  to  do  away  with  private  prop- 
erty. But  in  your  existing  society,  private  property  is  already  done 
away  with  for  nine-tenths  of  the  population;  its  existence  for  the 
few  is  solely  due  to  its  nonexistence  in  the  hands  of  those  nine- 
tenths.  You  reproach  us,  therefore,  with  intending  to  do  away  with 
a  form  of  property,  the  necessary  condition  for  whose  existence  is, 
the  nonexistence  of  any  property  for  the  immense  majority  of 
society. 

In  one  word,  you  reproach  us  with  intending  to  do  away  with 
your  property.  Precisely  so;  that  is  just  what  we  intend. 

From  the  moment  when  labor  can  no  longer  be  converted  into 
capital,  money,  or  rent,  into  a  social  power  capable  of  being  mo- 
nopolized, i.e.,  from  the  moment  when  individual  property  can  no 
longer  be  transformed  into  bourgeois  property,  into  capital,  from 
that  moment,  you  say,  individuality  vanishes. 

You  must,  therefore,  confess  that  by  "individual"  you  mean  no 
other  person  than  the  bourgeois,  than  the  middle-class  owner  of 
property.  This  person  must,  indeed,  be  swept  out  of  the  way,  and 
made  impossible. 

Communism  deprives  no  man  of  the  power  to  appropriate  the 
products  of  society:  all  that  it  does  is  to  deprive  him  of  the  power 
to  subjugate  the  labor  of  others  by  means  of  such  appropriation. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  upon  the  abolition  of  private  property 
all  work  will  cease,  and  universal  laziness  will  overtake  us. 

According  to  this,  bourgeois  society  ought  long  ago  to  have  gone 
to  the  dogs  through  sheer  idleness;  for  those  of  its  members  who 
work,  acquire  nothing,  and  those  who  acquire  anything,  do  not 
work.  The  whole  of  this  objection  is  but  another  expression  of  the 
tautology:  that  there  can  no  longer  be  any  wage-labor  when  there 
is  no  longer  any  capital. 

All  objections  urged  against  the  Communistic  mode  of  producing 
and  appropriating  material  products,  have,  in  the  same  way,  been 
urged  against  the  Communistic  modes  of  producing  and  appro- 
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priating  intellectual  products.  Just  as,  to  the  bourgeois,  the  dis- 
appearance of  class  property  is  the  disappearance  of  production  it- 
self, so  the  disappearance  of  class  culture  is  to  him  identical  with  the 
disappearance  of  all  culture. 

That  culture,  the  loss  of  which  he  laments,  is,  for  the  enormous 
majority,  a  mere  training  to  act  as  a  machine. 

But  don't  wrangle  with  us  so  long  as  you  apply,  to  our  intended 
abolition  of  bourgeois  property,  the  standard  of  your  bourgeois  no- 
tions of  freedom,  culture,  law,  etc.  Your  very  ideas  are  but  the  out- 
growth of  the  conditions  of  your  bourgeois  production  and  bourgeois 
property,  just  as  your  jurisprudence  is  but  the  will  of  your  class  made 
into  a  law  for  all,  a  will  whose  essential  character  and  direction  are 
determined  by  the  economic  conditions  of  existence  of  your  class. 

The  selfish  misconception  that  induces  you  to  transform  into 
eternal  laws  of  nature  and  of  reason  the  social  forms  springing  from 
your  present  mode  of  production  and  form  of  property  —  historical 
relations  that  rise  and  disappear  in  the  progress  of  production  —  this 
misconception  you  share  with  every  ruling  class  that  has  preceded 
you.  What  you  see  clearly  in  the  case  of  ancient  property,  what  you 
admit  in  the  case  of  feudal  property,  you  are  of  course  forbidden  to 
admit  in  the  case  of  your  own  bourgeois  form  of  property. 

Abolition  of  the  family!  Even  the  most  radical  flare  up  at  this  in- 
famous proposal  of  the  Communists. 

On  what  foundation  is  the  present  family,  the  bourgeois  family, 
based  }  On  capital,  on  private  gain.  In  its  completely  developed  form 
this  family  exists  only  among  the  bourgeoisie.  But  this  state  of 
things  finds  its  complement  in  the  practical  absence  of  the  family 
among  the  proletarians,  and  in  public  prostitution. 

The  bourgeois  family  will  vanish  as  a  matter  of  course  when  its 
complement  vanishes,  and  both  will  vanish  with  the  vanishing  of 
capital. 

Do  you  charge  us  with  wanting  to  stop  the  exploitation  of  children 
by  their  parents?  To  this  crime  we  plead  guilty. 

But,  you  will  say,  we  destroy  the  most  hallowed  of  relations,  when 
we  replace  home  education  by  social. 

And  your  education!  Is  not  that  also  social,  and  determined  by 
the  social  conditions  under  which  you  educate,  by  the  intervention, 
direct  or  indirect,  of  society  by  means  of  schools,  etc.?  The  Com- 
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munists  have  not  invented  the  intervention  of  society  in  education; 
they  do  but  seek  to  alter  the  character  o£  that  intervention,  and  to 
rescue  education  from  the  influence  of  the  ruhng  class. 

The  bourgeois  claptrap  about  the  family  and  education,  about 
the  hallowed  co-relation  of  parent  and  child,  becomes  all  the  more 
disgusting,  the  more,  by  the  action  of  Modern  Industry,  all  family 
ties  among  the  proletarians  are  torn  asunder,  and  their  children  trans- 
formed into  simple  articles  of  commerce  and  instruments  of  labor. 

But  you  Communists  would  introduce  community  of  women, 
screams  the  whole  bourgeoisie  in  chorus. 

The  bourgeois  sees  in  his  wife  a  mere  instrument  of  production. 
He  hears  that  the  instruments  of  production  are  to  be  exploited  in 
common,  and,  naturally,  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion,  than  that 
the  lot  of  being  common,  to  all  will  likewise  fall  to  the  women. 

He  has  not  even  a  suspicion  that  the  real  point  aimed  at  is  to  do 
away  with  the  status  of  women  as  mere  instruhients  of  production. 

For  the  rest,  nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  the  virtuous  indigna- 
tion of  our  bourgeois  at  the  community  of  women  which,  they  pre- 
tend, is  to  be  openly  and  officially  established  by  the  Communists. 
The  Communists  have  no  need  to  introduce  community  of  women; 
it  has  existed  almost  from  time  immemorial. 

Our  bourgeois,  not  content  with  having  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  their  proletarians  at  their  disposal,  not  to  speak  of  com- 
mon prostitutes,  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  seducing  each  others' 
wives. 

Bourgeois  marriage  is  in  reality  a  system  of  wives  in  common 
and  thus,  at  the  most,  what  the  Communists  might  possibly  be  re- 
proached with,  is  that  they  desire  to  introduce,  in  substitution  for 
a  hypocritically  concealed,  an  openly  legalized  community  of  women. 
For  the  rest,  it  is  self-evident,  that  the  abolition  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  production  must  bring  with  it  the  abolition  of  the  community 
of  women  springing  from  that  system,  i.e.,  of  prostitution  both  public 
and  private. 

The  Communists  are  further  reproached  with  desiring  to  abolish 
countries  and  nationalities. 

The  workingmen  have  no  country.  We  cannot  take  from  them 
what  they  have  not  got.  Since  the  proletariat  must  first  of  all  acquire 
political  supremacy,  must  rise  to  be  the  leading  class  of  the  nation, 
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must  constitute  itself  the  nation,  it  is,  so  far,  itself  national,  though 
not  in  the  bourgeois  sense  of  the  word. 

National  differences  and  antagonisms  between  peoples  are  daily 
more  and  more  vanishing,  owing  to  the  development  of  the  bour- 
geoisie, to  freedom  of  commerce,  to  the  world  market,  to  uniformity 
in  the  mode  of  production  and  in  the  conditions  of  life  correspond- 
ing thereto. 

The  supremacy  of  the  proletariat  will  cause  them  to  vanish  still 
faster.  United  action,  of  the  leading  civilized  countries  at  least,  is 
one  of  the  first  conditions  for  the  emancipation  of  the  proletariat. 

In  proportion  as  the  exploitation  of  one  individual  by  another  is 
put  an  end  to,  the  exploitation  of  one  nation  by  another  will  also  be 
put  an  end  to.  In  proportion  as  the  antagonism  between  classes 
within  the  nation  vanishes,  the  hostility  of  one  nation  to  another 
will  come  to  an  end. 

The  charges  against  Communism  made  from  a  religious,  a 
philosophical,  and  generally,  from  an  ideological  standpoint,  are 
not  deserving  of  serious  examination. 

Does  it  require  deep  intuition  to  comprehend  that  man's  ideas, 
views,  and  conceptions,  in  one  word,  man's  consciousness,  changes 
with  every  change  in  the  conditions  of  his  material  existence,  in  his 
social  relations  and  in  his  social  life  ? 

What  else  does  the  history  of  ideas  prove,  than  that  intellectual 
production  changes  in  character  in  proportion  as  material  produc- 
tion is  changed?  The  ruling  ideas  of  each  age  have  ever  been  the 
ideas  of  its  ruHng  class. 

When  people  speak  of  ideas  that  revolutionize  society,  they  do 
but  express  the  fact  that  within  the  old  society  the  elements  of  a 
new  one  have  been  created,  and  that  the  dissolution  of  the  old  ideas 
keeps  even  pace  with  the  dissolution  of  the  old  conditions  of  existence. 

When  the  ancient  world  was  in  its  last  throes,  the  ancient  religions 
were  overcome  by  Christianity.  When  Christian  ideas  succumbed  in 
the  1 8th  century  to  rationalist  ideas,  feudal  society  fought  its  death 
battle  with  the  then  revolutionary  bourgeoisie.  The  ideas  of  religious 
liberty  and  freedom  of  conscience  merely  gave  expression  to  the 
sway  of  free  competition  within  the  domain  of  knowledge. 

"Undoubtedly,"  it  will  be  said,  "religious,  moral,  philosophical  and 
juridical  ideas  have  been  modified  in  the  course  of  historical  develop- 
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ment.  But  religion,  morality,  philosophy,  political  science,  and  law, 
constantly  survived  this  change. 

"There  are,  besides,  eternal  truths,  such  as  Freedom,  Justice,  etc., 
that  are  common  to  all  states  of  society.  But  Communism  abolishes 
eternal  truths,  it  abolishes  all  religion,  and  all  morality,  instead  of 
constituting  them  on  a  new  basis;  it  therefore  acts  in  contradiction 
to  all  past  historical  experience." 

What  does  this  accusation  reduce  itself  to  ?  The  history  of  all  past 
society  has  consisted  in  the  development  of  class  antagonisms,  an- 
tagonisms that  assumed  different  forms  at  different  epochs. 

But  whatever  form  they  may  have  taken,  one  fact  is  common  to 
all  past  ages,  viz.,  the  exploitation  of  one  part  of  society  by  the  other. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  the  social  consciousness  of  past  ages,  despite 
all  the  multiplicity  and  variety  it  displays,  moves  within  certain 
common  forms,  or  general  ideas,  which  cannot  completely  vanish  ex- 
cept with  the  total  disappearance  of  class  antagonisms. 

The  Communist  revolution  is  the  most  radical  rupture  with  tradi- 
tional property  relations;  no  wonder  that  its  development  involves 
the  most  radical  rupture  with  traditional  ideas. 

But  let  us  have  done  with  the  bourgeois  objections  to  Communism. 

We  have  seen  above,  that  the  first  step  in  the  revolution  by  the 
working  class  is  to  raise  the  proletariat  to  the  position  of  ruling  class, 
to  win  the  battle  of  democracy. 

The  proletariat  will  use  its  political  supremacy  to  wrest,  by 
degrees,  all  capital  from  the  bourgeoisie,  to  centralize  all  instruments 
of  production  in  the  hands  of  the  state,  i.e.,  of  the  proletariat  or- 
ganized as  the  ruling  class;  and  to  increase  the  total  of  productive 
forces  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Of  course,  in  the  beginning,  this  cannot  be  effected  except  by  means 
of  despotic  inroads  on  the  rights  of  property,  and  on  the  conditions  of 
bourgeois  production;  by  means  of  measures,  therefore,  which  ap- 
pear economically  insufficient  and  untenable,  but  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  movement,  outstrip  themselves,  necessitate  further  in- 
roads upon  the  old  social  order,  and  are  unavoidable  as  a  means  of 
entirely  revolutionizing  the  mode  of  production. 

These  measures  will  of  course  be  different  in  different  countries. 

Nevertheless  in  the  most  advanced  countries  the  following  will 
be  pretty  generally  applicable: 
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1.  Abolition  of  property  in  land  and  application  of  all  rents  of 
land  to  public  purposes. 

2.  A  heavy  progressive  or  graduated  income  tax. 

3.  Abolition  of  all  right  of  inheritance. 

4.  Confiscation  of  the  property  of  all  emigrants  and  rebels. 

5.  Centralization  of  credit  in  the  hands  of  the  state,  by  means  of 
a  national  bank  with  state  capital  and  an  exclusive  monopoly. 

6.  Centralization  of  the  means  of  communication  and  transport 
in  the  hands  of  the  state. 

7.  Extension  of  factories  and  instruments  of  production  owned 
by  the  state;  the  bringing  into  cultivation  of  waste  lands,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  soil  generally  in  accordance  with  a  common 
plan. 

8.  Equal  liability  of  all  to  labor.  Establishment  of  industrial 
armies,  especially  for  agriculture. 

9.  Combination  of  agriculture  with  manufacturing  industries; 
gradual  abolition  of  the  distinction  between  town  and  country,  by 
a  more  equable  distribution  of  population  over  the  country. 

10.  Free  education  for  all  children  in  public  schools.  Abolition  of 
children's  factory  labor  in  its  present  form.  Combination  of  educa- 
tion with  industrial  production,  etc.,  etc. 

When,  in  the  course  of  development,  class  distinctions  have  dis- 
appeared, and  all  production  has  been  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
a  vast  association  of  the  whole  nation,  the  public  power  will  lose  its 
political  character.  Political  power,  properly  so  called,  is  merely  the 
organized  power  of  one  class  for  oppressing  another.  If  the  pro- 
letariat during  its  contest  with  the  bourgeoisie  is  compelled,  by  the 
force  of  circumstances,  to  organize  itself  as  a  class,  if,  by  means  of 
a  revolution,  it  makes  itself  the  ruling  class,  and,  as  such,  sweeps 
away  by  force  the  old  conditions  of  production,  then  it  will,  along 
with  these  conditions,  have  swept  away  the  conditions  for  the 
existence  of  class  antagonisms,  and  of  classes  generally,  and  will 
thereby  have  abolished  its  own  supremacy  as  a  class. 

In  place  of  the  old  bourgeois  society,  with  its  classes  and  class  an- 
tagonisms, we  shall  have  an  association,  in  which  the  free  develop- 
ment of  each  is  the  condition  for  the  free  development  of  all. 
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IV 

Position  of  the  Communists  in  Relation  to  the  Various  Existing 
Opposition  Parties 

Section  II  has  made  clear  the  relations  of  the  Communists  to  the 
existing  working-class  parties,  such  as  the  Chartists  in  England  and 
the  Agrarian  Reformers  in  America. 

The  Communists  fight  for  the  attainment  of  the  immediate  aims, 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  momentary  interests  of  the  working 
class;  but  in  the  movement  of  the  present,  they  also  represent  and 
take  care  of  the  future  of  that  movement.  In  France  the  Com- 
munists ally  themselves  with  the  Social-Democrats,*'  against  the 
conservative  and  radical  bourgeoisie,  reserving,  however,  the  right 
to  take  up  a  critical  position  in  regard  to  phrases  and  illusions  tra- 
ditionally handed  down  from  the  great  Revolution, 

In  Switzerland  they  support  the  Radicals,  without  losing  sight 
of  the  fact  that  this  party  consists  of  antagonistic  elements,  partly  of 
Democratic  Socialists,  in  the  French  sense,  partly  of  radical  bourgeois. 

In  Poland  they  support  the  party  that  insists  on  an  agrarian  revolu- 
tion as  the  prime  condition  for  national  emancipation,  that  party 
which  fomented  the  insurrection  of  Cracow  in  1846. 

In  Germany  they  fight  with  the  bourgeoisie  whenever  it  acts  in 
a  revolutionary  way,  against  the  absolute  monarchy,  the  feudal 
squirearchy,  and  the  petty  bourgeoisie. 

But  they  never  cease,  for  a  single  instant,  to  instill  into  the  working 
class  the  clearest  possible  recognition  of  the  hostile  antagonism  be- 
tween bourgeoisie  and  proletariat,  in  order  that  the  German  workers 
may  straightway  use,  as  so  many  weapons  against  the  bourgeoisie, 
the  social  and  political  conditions  that  the  bourgeoisie  must  neces- 
sarily introduce  along  with  its  supremacy,  and  in  order  that,  after 
the  fall  of  the  reactionary  classes  in  Germany,  the  fight  against  the 
bourgeoisie  itself  may  immediately  begin. 

The  Communists  turn  their  attention  chiefly  to  Germany,  because 
that  country  is  on  the  eve  of  a  bourgeois  revolution,  that  is  bound  to 

®The  party  then  represented  in  parliament  by  Ledru-Rollin,  in  literature  by 
Louis  Blanc,  in  the  daily  press  by  the  Reforme.  The  name  of  Social  Democracy 
signified,  with  these  its  inventors,  a  section  of  the  Democratic  or  Republican  party 
more  or  less  tinged  with  Socialism. 
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be  carried  out  under  more  advanced  conditions  of  European  civiliza- 
tion, and  with  a  more  developed  proletariat,  than  that  of  England 
vv^as  in  the  seventeenth,  and  of  France  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
because  the  bourgeois  revolution  in  Germany  will  be  but  the  prelude 
to  an  immediately  following  proletarian  revolution. 

In  short,  the  Communists  everywhere  support  every  revolutionary 
movement  against  the  existing  social  and  political  order  of  things. 

In  all  these  movements  they  bring  to  the  front,  as  the  leading 
question  in  each,  the  property  question,  no  matter  what  its  degree 
of  development  at  the  time. 

Finally,  they  labor  everywhere  for  the  union  and  agreement  of  the 
democratic  parties  of  all  countries. 

The  Communists  disdain  to  conceal  their  views  and  aims.  They 
openly  declare  that  their  ends  can  be  attained  only  by  the  forcible 
overthrow  of  all  existing  social  conditions.  Let  the  ruling  classes 
tremble  at  a  Communistic  revolution.  The  proletarians  have  nothing 
to  lose  but  their  chains.  They  have  a  world  to  win. 

Working  men  of  all  countries,  unite! 


HENRY  BAMFORD  PARKES 
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"What  would  be  needed  .  .  .  would  be  an  alliance,  a  compact  be- 
tween the  conservative  culture-idea  and  revolutionary  social  thought: 
...  an  understanding  between  Greece  and  Moscow."  —  Thomas  Mann. 
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.ARXISM  is  now  the  orthodox 
system  of  thought,  and  the  creation  of  a  Communist  society  is 
presumably  inevitable.  The  process  will  no  doubt  be  long  and 
difficult,  and  will  involve  violent  conflicts.  It  is,  however,  merely  a 

•'•From  Hound  and  Horn,  July-September  1934.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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matter  o£  putting  into  operation  a  formulated  program,  and,  as 
such,  it  presents  no  questions  of  particular  intellectual  interest. 
What  is  required  is  not  philosophical  inquiry  but  revolutionary 
engineering,  not  independent  criticism  but  the  obedience  of  an 
army  in  battle.  Persons  who  are  interested  in  speculation,  and 
who  are  unwilling  wholly  to  transform  themselves  into  machines 
for  writing  propaganda,  can  merely  take  Communism  for  granted 
and,  using  it  as  a  point  of  departure,  inquire  what  new  problems 
will  arise  after  its  realization. 

According  to  the  Marxist  philosophy  these  problems  will  settle 
themselves.  Existence  determines  consciousness,  and  the  cultural 
"superstructure"  is  merely  a  reflection  of  economic  conditions.  A 
reorganization  of  the  economic  basis  of  society  therefore  involves 
a  corresponding  reorganization  of  moral,  aesthetic  and  religious 
ideas.  The  achievement  of  Communism  will  of  itself  bring  about 
a  new  and  appropriate  "superstructure."  The  purpose  of  this  essay 
is  to  inquire  how  far  this  attitude  is  justifiable. 

If  culture  is  as  intimately  related  to  economics  as  Marxism  as- 
sumes, then  it  follows  that  the  intellectual  and  aesthetic  achieve- 
ments of  classical,  feudal  and  bourgeois  societies  can  have  no  value 
for  the  Communist  society  of  the  future.  This  appears  to  be  the 
belief  of  most  of  the  Marxist  critics  in  America.  They  declare 
that  all  art  is  propaganda  and  that  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  or 
the  fugues  of  Bach  were  intended  to  inculcate  a  feudal  or  a  bour- 
geois ideology.  The  aesthetic  value  of  literature  is  supposed  to  de- 
pend upon  the  poUtical  attitude  which  it  appears  to  inculcate.  In 
passing,  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  inability  to  judge  aesthetic 
creation  in  its  own  terms  has  always  been  prevalent  in  America; 
the  Marxist  who  insists  that  literature  must  promote  the  cause  of 
the  revolution  is  the  heir  of  the  Humanist  and  the  Puritan  who 
declared  that  it  must  encourage  a  certain  type  of  morality.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  more  intelligent  European  Communists  do  not 
accept  all  these  implications  of  Marxism.  Marx  himself  illustrated 
some  of  the  workings  of  capitalist  society  with  quotations  from  The 
Divine  Comedy,  Lenin  was  an  enthusiastic  reader  of  Pushkin,  and 
Trotsky  insisted  that  the  working  class,  instead  of  being  corrupted 
by  the  writings  of  Goethe  and  Dostoevski,  would  be  mentally 
enriched  by  them.  The  ambition  of  these  men  was  not  to  destroy 
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the  traditional  culture  but  to  make  it  available  for  the  masses. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  there  must  be  something  in  the  work 
of  the  great  men  of  the  past  which  has  a  permanent  value,  even  for 
a  society  which  is  living  under  a  wholly  different  economic  system. 
In  other  words,  there  must  be  some  elements  in  the  consciousness 
of  human  beings  which  are  not  determined  by  transitory  economic 
conditions. 

The  same  truth  is  implied  by  the  fact  that  Marxists  recommend 
Communism  not  merely  as  the  inevitable  next  step  in  economic 
organization  but  as  a  generally  desirable  social  system.  The  most 
important  function  of  the  ideological  "superstructure"  is  to  en- 
courage appropriate  mental  attitudes  and  modes  of  behavior.  If 
the  "superstructure"  is  wholly  a  reflection  of  economic  conditions, 
then  the  values  accepted  by  any  individual  are  merely  the  result  of 
his  economic  situation.  It  follows  that  there  can  be  no  generally 
valid  reason  for  considering  one  form  of  society  as  more  desirable 
than  any  other  form.  Members  of  the  proletariat  will  advocate 
Communism,  but  persons  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  born  into  the 
bourgeoisie  will  necessarily  prefer  bourgeois  society.  The  achieve- 
ment of  Marx  was  to  show,  by  a  scientific  examination  of  society, 
how  social  conditions  could  be  changed.  If,  however,  we  are  to 
change  our  environment,  we  must  first  have  some  conscious  reason 
for  desiring  to  change  it,  and  this  conscious  reason  cannot  itself 
be  a  reflection  of  our  environment.  In  the  realm  of  economics  ortho- 
dox Marxism  upholds  the  need  and  shows  the  possibility  of  con- 
scious control;  in  the  realm  of  consciousness  it  denies  the  possi- 
bility of  control  and  declares  that  ideas  are  the  product  of  eco- 
nomic conditions.  The  solution  of  this  paradox,  which  is  implied 
in  Communist  methods  of  arguments  but  never  explicitly  stated, 
is  that  the  fundamental  desires  and  methods  of  evaluation  of  human 
beings  are  not  the  result  of  economic  conditions  but  are  rather 
their  cause.  The  essential  elements  of  human  nature  are  the  same 
under  any  social  system. 

Unquestionably  ideas  and  modes  of  behavior  show  consider- 
able variations.  Primitive  religion,  based  on  a  magical  view  of  na- 
ture, was  the  product  of  an  agrarian  and  prescientific  society.  The 
pessimism  of  some  of  the  more  sophisticated  religions  —  of  Chris- 
tianity for  example  —  reflected  an  age  of  economic  failure  and  in- 
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surmountable  class  antagonisms.  Different  forms  of  society  tend  to 
emphasize  some  particular  virtues,  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  some 
particular  aspect  of  human  nature.  Honor  and  physical  courage 
were  the  virtues  of  the  feudal  aristocracy,  honesty  and  frugality 
of  the  early  bourgeoisie,  loyalty  to  one's  class  of  the  proletariat. 
These  differences,  however,  are  comparatively  superficial  devia- 
tions from  the  norm  of  human  nature.  Courage,  honesty  and  loyalty 
are  qualities  which  everybody  instinctively  respects,  even  though 
a  transitory  economic  system  may  give  to  each  of  them  in  turn  an 
excessive  importance.  Insofar  as  the  individuals  living  under  any 
particular  social  system  deviate  from  the  norm,  it  is  because  they 
are  affected  by  economic  conditions,  and  the  Marxist  dialectic  can 
be  brought  into  play  to  explain  the  deviation.  But  when  people 
free  themselves  from  obsession  with  the  problem  of  keeping 
alive  and  with  the  need  of  defending  some  particular  class  system, 
they  tend  to  return  to  the  human  norm,  and  their  ideas  and  modes 
of  behavior  can  no  longer  be  explained  in  Marxist  terms. 

Marxism  is  a  science,  and  the  Marxist  attitude  towards  con- 
sciousness is  merely  one  example  of  a  fallacy  which  has  been  equally 
conspicuous  in  the  fields  of  physics,  chemistry  and  biology.  The 
purposes  of  science  are  prediction  and  control,  and  for  this  reason 
it  ignores  essences  and  confines  itself  to  the  study  of  functions 
—  in  other  words,  of  movements  and  relationships.  Among  the 
scientists  of  Victorian  England  (and  in  Leninist  Russia)  it  was 
confidently  assumed  that  "matter  in  motion"  was  a  complete  de- 
scription of  the  universe;  modern  physicists  prefer  to  believe 
that  matter  and  mind  are  both  composed  of  events.  In  reality,, 
these  are  merely  statements  of  the  subject  matter  of  science.  Es- 
sences, forms  and  organisms  may  have  an  equally  genuine  ex- 
istence, but  they  can  be  grasped  only  by  a  different  technique  of 
approach.  The  conflict  between  science  and  religion  was  inevi- 
table because  every  traditional  religion  was  partly  grounded  on  a 
pseudo-scientific  view  of  nature;  but  science  neither  supports  nor 
precludes  idealistic  interpretations  of  the  universe.  To  suppose 
that  modern  physics  is  incompatible  with  religious  mysticism  is  as 
illogical  as  the  efforts  of  Messrs.  Eddington  and  Jeans  to  smuggle 
the  deity  into  their  equations  and  afterwards  to  claim  that  physics 
proves  his  existence. 
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Marxism  is  an  application  o£  the  scientific  method  to  sociology. 
Dialectical  materialism  ignores  the  essence  of  human  nature  and 
confines  itself  to  the  study  of  the  movements  and  relationships 
which  occur  in  society.  Assuming  that  social  changes  are  caused 
by  the  economic  interests  of  men  in  the  mass,  it  enables  mankind 
to  predict  the  future  movements  of  society  and  thereby  to  control 
them  for  their  own  advantage.  Insofar  as  ideas  and  modes  of  be- 
havior reflect  economic  interests  and  are  subject  to  the  laws  of 
social  motion  they  fall  within  the  scope  of  Marxism,  and  to  this 
extent  a  change  in  the  organization  of  society  requires  a  corre- 
sponding change  in  the  cultural  "superstructure."  It  does  not  fol- 
low, however,  that  Marxism  can  reveal  the  whole  truth  about  the 
"superstructure."  Those  elements  in  it  which  do  not  reflect  eco- 
nomic interests  and  are  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  social  motion 
are  not  amenable  to  Marxist  treatment.  The  assumption  that  dia- 
lectical materialism  is  not  a  method  of  study  but  an  all-embracing 
philosophy  is  an  unwarranted  act  of  faith. 

The  struggle  for  Communism  requires  the  destruction  of  those 
ideas  and  modes  of  behavior  which  are  appropriate  only  to  a  bour- 
geois society;  it  requires  also  the  substitution  of  a  proletarian  ideol- 
ogy, based  on  the  economic  interests  of  the  proletariat.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  transitional  stage.  The  ultimate  purpose  of  Communism 
is  the  creation  of  a  classless  society,  in  which  the  pressure  of  eco- 
nomic need  will  disappear  and  leisure  and  security  will  be  per- 
manent and  universal.  The  influence  of  economics  upon  ideas  will 
disappear,  and  the  fundamental  elements  of  the  human  norm  will 
express  themselves  in  freedom.  In  such  a  society  dialectical  ma- 
terialism will  become  inapplicable  and  a  wholly  new  series  of 
problems  will  present  themselves. 

Bourgeois  society  has  been  characterized  by  such  rapid  and 
catastrophic  changes,  the  tempo  of  economic  activity  and  the  fear 
of  poverty  and  starvation  have  been  so  overwhelming,  that  leisure 
and  security  have  seemed  to  be  the  only  ideals  worth  striving  for. 
In  reality,  however,  they  are  not  the  causes  of  civilized  living  but 
merely  its  prerequisites.  Certain  societies  in  the  past  have  achieved 
some  degree  of  civilization  by  taking  for  granted  a  static  economic 
system  and  by  then  erecting  upon  it  a  system  of  beliefs  and  a  code 
of  conduct  based  not  on  the  methods  of  production  but  on  the  na- 
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ture  of  man  and  on  his  relationship  to  the  universe.  It  will,  no 
doubt,  be  pointed  out  that  their  beliefs  were  merely  instruments  for 
defending  their  privileged  position.  A  class  system,  however,  causes 
deviations  in  the  cultural  "superstructure"  only  when  it  results  in 
acute  antagonisms.  A  leisure  class  which  has  no  fear  of  slave  rebel- 
lions is  in  the  same  position  as  a  Communist  society  whose  leisure 
is  derived  from  the  use  of  machinery.  It  is  not  evident,  for  example, 
that  the  culture  of  the  Athenian  leisure  class  was  affected  in  any 
serious  way  by  the  fact  that  it  was  based  on  slave  labor.  To  a  less 
degree  feudal  society  at  its  best  was  static,  though  it  was  somewhat 
biased  towards  a  superstitious  fear  of  divine  forces  as  a  result  of  the 
primitive  level  of  agricultural  technique. 

The  abolition  of  social  and  economic  compulsions  presents  a 
leisure  society  with  a  range  of  problems  of  whose  existence  the 
modern  world  has  almost  forgotten.  As  long  as  life  consists  in 
making  a  living  and  in  either  defending  or  attacking  a  particular 
social  system,  then  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  is  clearly 
prescribed.  With  freedom  the  whole  situation  is  altered.  The  average 
individual,  presented  with  such  a  luxury  without  previous  discipline 
or  experience,  becomes  acutely  bewildered  and  unhappy.  He  can 
merely  look  for  sensual  stimuli  in  the  shape  of  danger,  violence  or 
sexual  adventures.  T!he  American  leisure  and  expatriate  class,  and 
in  fact  the  whole  millionaire-Bohemian  society  of  the  post-war 
world,  are  in  precisely  this  situation.  This  is  usually  considered 
as  an  illustration  of  the  decadence  of  bourgeois  society.  But  the 
individuals  who  behave  in  this  manner  have  no  immediate  connec- 
tion with  the  capitalist  system  and,  in  fact,  are  to  a  large  extent  pre- 
pared to  accept  Communism.  They  merely  happen  to  be  endowed 
with  leisure  and  security,  and  it  is  not  evident  how  their  situation 
differs  from  that  which  everybody  will  enjoy  after  Communism  has 
been  achieved.  Obviously  events  in  Russia  offer  no  satisfactory 
answer.  The  Russian  people  are  confronting  the  enormous  task  of 
industrializing  one  of  the  most  backward  areas  of  the  world.  When 
the  process  of  industrialization  has  been  completed  and  nobody  has 
to  work  more  than  three  or  four  hours  a  day,  then  the  problem 
will  arise  of  how  human  beings  can  live  in  an  earthly  paradise  with- 
out being  bored. 

One  school  of  thought  views  the  whole  situation  with  despair. 
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Good  living,  it  maintains,  is  incompatible  with  industrialism.  Human 
beings  can  never  be  happy  until  they  recover  the  harmonious  physi- 
cal existence  and  the  sense  of  relationship  with  cosmic  forces  which 
existed  in  primitive  society.  This  was  the  conviction  of  D.  H. 
Lawrence,  who  expected  the  catastrophic  destruction  of  modern 
society  in  a  welter  of  international  and  class  wars.  This  is  also  the 
creed  of  the  various  agrarian  groups  who  are  optimistically  expecting, 
apparently,  that  mankind  can  be  shepherded  back  into  the  eight- 
eenth century  or  into  the  middle  ages  by  the  mere  power  of  persua- 
sion. Obviously,  if  this  is  true,  then  mankind  is  doomed.  It  is  ap- 
parent, however,  that  much  of  the  nervous  strain  which  Lawrence 
felt  so  acutely  was  due  not  to  industrialism  itself  but  to  the  ugliness, 
the  greed,  and  the  hatred  engendered  by  the  capitalist  system.  When 
machinery  has  been  made  the  servant  instead  of  the  master  of 
human  beings,  certain  problems  will  remain,  but  there  is  no  reason 
for  regarding  them  as  insoluble. 

T.  S.  Eliot  has  remarked  that  what  prevents  the  human  race  from 
dying  of  boredom  is  religion.  What  he  means  is  that  human  beings 
require  a  technique  of  emotional  discipline.  Such  a  technique  can 
be,  however  —  and,  in  fact,  must  be  —  separated  from  belief  in  any 
particular  theological  system.  If  it  is  to  promote  human  happiness 
and  civilized  living,  it  must  be  based  not  on  the  belief  of  a  relation- 
ship between  God  and  man,  but  on  an  understanding  of  the  innate 
desires  of  human  nature.  For  a  formulation  of  those  innate  desires 
we  can  turn  to  the  Greeks  and  particularly  to  Aristotle.  Of  all 
philosophers  in  history,  he  was  the  most  successful  in  studying  man 
in  isolation  from  his  environment  and  in  basing  ethics  not  on  the 
superstitious  fear  of  the  gods  or  on  the  needs  of  a  transitory  social 
system,  but  on  the  instinctive  judgments  of  human  beings.  The 
good  man  was  the  man  who  actualized  most  perfectly  the  form 
towards  which  every  human  organism  necessarily  tended,  and  moral 
rules  v/ere  descriptions  of  how  the  good  man  would  behave.  Men 
achieved  happiness  by  harmonizing  and  satisfying  in  due  propor- 
tion their  intellectual,  aesthetic  and  physical  desires.  Their  place  in 
the  hierarchy  of  beings  was  between  the  animals  and  the  heavenly 
bodies.  They  should  neither  think  solely  of  physical  pleasures  in 
the  manner  of  the  animals,  nor  practice  ascetic  self-mortification  in 
the  hope  of  becoming  a  god.  For  the  Aristotelian,  therefore,  ideal 
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human  nature  itself  was  the  standard  towards  which  individuals 
should  strive  and  in  accordance  with  which  they  should  discipline 
and  order  their  emotions. 

Judged  by  Aristotelian  principles,  most  established  religions  ap- 
pear as  encouraging  certain  forms  of  emotional  disorder;  such 
deviations  from  normal  human  nature  can,  no  doubt,  be  attributed 
to  economic  influences.  Christianity,  for  example,  developed  into  a 
theological  system  during  a  period  of  gloom  and  disorder.  It  de- 
clared that  human  nature  and  the  material  world  were  evil,  and  that 
men  could  find  salvation  only  by  denying  the  world  and  finding 
grace;  they  must  stifle  their  physical  impulses  and  obey  only  divinely 
inspired  emotions.  The  emotional  disorders  in  which  these  doctrines 
resulted  can  be  illustrated  in  the  career  of  St.  Augustine,  with  his 
pathological  hatred  of  the  sexual  act  and  his  attempt  to  find  in  the 
Church  a  substitute  for  his  mother,  in  the  morbid  asceticism  of  the 
anchorites  and  the  medieval  monks,  and  in  the  sadism  of  the 
medieval  inquisitors.  The  comparative  security  of  the  middle  ages, 
however,  developed  in  Christianity  a  saner  and  more  Aristotelian 
attitude.  In  St.  Thomas  and  in  Dante  we  find,  side  by  side  with  the 
Manichaean  conviction  of  the  depravity  of  the  material  world,  the 
belief  that  the  good  man  was  the  man  who  realized  all  the  poten- 
tialities of  human  nature  and  that  evil  was  merely  a  deficiency  or 
an  aberration  from  the  natural  order.  The  verdicts  recorded  in  The 
Divine  Comedy  are  not  mere  deductions  from  a  particular  theologi- 
cal system;  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  instinctive  judgments  of 
civilized  men.  Human  beings  are  irrevocably  damned  when  they 
allow  themselves  to  be  dominated  by  carnal  or  selfish  desires;  there 
is  hope  for  them  as  long  as  they  struggle  for  harmony  and  self- 
mastery. 

What  distinguishes  man  from  the  animals  is  that  he  must  make 
a  conscious  formulation  of  his  desires;  as  long  as  he  allows  himself 
to  be  driven  by  blind  instinct  he  cannot  achieve  the  inner  harmony 
and  integrity  which  causes  happiness.  A  society  becomes  civilized  to 
the  extent  that  such  a  conscious  formulation  is  generally  accepted 
and  becomes  embodied  in  institutions  and  in  a  ritual  of  good  man- 
ners. The  value  of  a  tradition  is  that  it  hands  down  an  ideal  of 
human  nature  from  generation  to  generation  and  therefore  releases 
individuals  from  the  task  of  discovering  for  themselves,  by  a  process 
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of  trial  and  error,  what  they  really  desire.  Those  persons  who  are 
acutely  conscious  of  the  need  for  external  help,  both  in  ordering  their 
own  emotions,  and,  still  more,  in  preventing  other  people  from  im- 
posing puritanical  or  economic  restrictions  upon  them,  frequently 
hope  that  such  traditions  as  are  not  yet  wholly  dead  can  be  resusci- 
tated and  reconstructed.  They  take  shelter  in  the  Roman  Church 
or  in  nationalism  or,  in  the  United  States,  in  southern  agrarianism. 
Such  attempts  can  be  justified  only  on  the  ground  that  man  cannot, 
of  himself,  discover  the  truth;  that  it  must  be  revealed  to  him  by 
God,  and  that  the  revelation  which  was  made  to  the  Christian 
Church  must  be  preserved  because  it  will  never  be  repeated.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  believe  that,  once  the  economic  problem  has  been 
solved  and  put  out  of  the  way,  mankind  have  the  capacity  of  dis- 
covering for  themselves  how  to  live,  then  the  attempt  to  revive  the 
traditions  of  the  past  will  seem  both  impossible  and  undesirable. 
Such  traditions  are  so  closely  associated  with  the  present  economic 
system  that  their  defenders  become  little  better  than  apologists  for 
capitalism.  Even  when,  like  the  agrarians,  they  are  explicitly  hostile 
to  any  form  of  industrialism,  their  activities  have,  in  practice,  the 
effect  of  stimulating  those  racial  and  nationalistic  prejudices  which 
capitalism  makes  use  of  to  prevent  revolutionary  change.  It  is,  more- 
over, questionable  whether  there  is  in  Europe,  and  still  more  in  the 
United  States,  any  tradition  which  deserves  to  be  revived.  Europe 
throughout  its  history  has  been  deeply  infected  with  the  pessimistic 
puritanism  and  the  morbid  emotionalism  of  Christianity;  such 
periods  of  civilization  as  it  has  enjoyed,  during  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  and  again  in  the  humanism  of  the  Renaissance, 
have  been  caused  by  rediscoveries  of  the  Hellenic  view  of  life  and 
have  been  short  lived  and  unstable.  North  America  from  its  coloniza- 
tion has  been  dominated  by  the  most  intolerant  and  inhumane  of 
all  varieties  of  Christianity;  this  domination  was  almost  as  oppressive 
in  the  Old  South  as  in  New  England. 

Insistence  that  ethics  must  be  naturalistic,  based  on  an  understand- 
ing of  what  human  beings  really  desire  and  not  on  the  supposed 
will  of  God,  does  not  preclude  a  religious  interpretation  of  the 
universe.  Civilization,  in  fact,  is  impossible  without  religion.  The 
most  necessary  of  all  human  virtues  is  resignation,  and  resignation, 
unless  it  is  based  on  a  religious  view  of  life,  can  only  result  in  a 
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gloomy  and  almost  suicidal  conviction  that  the  universe  is  a  chaos  o£ 
mechanical  forces  eternally  hostile  to  human  ideals.  The  virtue  of 
resignation  has  acquired  a  bad  reputation  because  it  frequently 
means  resignation  to  preventable  social  injustices.  The  situation  in 
which  any  human  being  finds  himself  consists  partly  of  conditions 
over  which  he  has  no  control,  and  partly  of  conditions  which  he 
can,  if  he  wishes,  hope  to  change.  It  is  very  desirable  that  everything 
which  has  a  social  or  economic  cause  should  be  included  in  the 
second  category,  and  the  virtue  of  Marxism  is  that  it  shows  how  this 
can  be  accomplished.  But  even  in  a  Communist  society  it  is  impossible 
that  human  desires  should  be  fully  realized.  Man,  as  St.  Thomas 
remarked,  desires  the  infinite.  There  is  a  certain  ineluctable  Plato- 
nism  in  human  nature,  which  shows  itself  in  the  demand  for  im- 
mortality and  in  that  craving  for  a  perfect  union,  which,  if  indulged 
in,  makes  the  sexual  experience  permanently  dissatisfying.  Man  is 
midway  between  a  god  and  an  animal;  if  he  denies  that  he  has  im- 
mortal longings  he  reduces  himself  to  the  level  of  an  animal,  but  if 
he  refuses  to  satisfy  himself  with  the  finite  and  attempts  to  be- 
come a  god,  he  lays  himself  open  to  romanticism  and  similar  emo- 
tional disorders.  Good  living  is  impossible  without  an  acceptance 
of  the  limits  imposed  by  nature  upon  human  desires;  to  save  one's 
life  one  must  become  willing  to  lose  it. 

The  good  Marxist  is  well  aware  of  this.  He  makes  Marxism  itself 
into  a  religion.  There  is,  he  maintains,  a  cosmic  purpose,  implicit 
in  the  processes  of  history,  which  is  bringing  about  Communism. 
Resignation  does  not  mean  a  stoical  willingness  to  accept  the  worst; 
it  means  reliance  upon  this  cosmic  purpose.  This,  no  doubt,  is  partly 
true.  The  main  effort  of  the  human  race  throughout  history  has 
been  to  assure  itself  of  economic  security;  this  is  the  cause  of  historic 
processes,  and  one  can  presumably  feel  confident  that  these  processes 
will  eventually  bring  it  about.  But  when  this  purpose  is  read  not 
merely  into  human  history  but  into  the  structure  of  the  universe,  one 
begins  to  ask  questions.  How  can  there  be  a  purpose  in  inanimate 
nature  without  a  mind  which  conceives  it.?  Does  not  the  Marxist 
religion,  like  other  religions,  assume  the  existence  of  God  ?  Marxism, 
moreover,  deifies  a  process  which  will  have  an  end  not  on  the  day  of 
judgment  but  within  the  course  of  human  history.  When  a  Com- 
munist society  is  fully  realized,  how  will  men  reconcile  the  need  for 
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resignation  with  that  optimistic  interpretation  of  the  universe  which 
Marxism  teaches?  Communists  attempt  to  evade  the  question  by 
assuming  that  resignation  will  no  longer  be  required,  maintaining 
that  even  death  will  be  indefinitely  postponed.  One  can  only  answer 
that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  such  a  society,  and  that,  even  if  it 
were  possible,  it  would  be  indescribably  dreary. 

Religious  resignation  is  grounded  on  an  aesthetic  contemplation 
and  acceptance  of  the  cosmic  system;  it  means  identifying  oneself 
with  the  universe,  so  that  one  no  longer  cares  too  deeply  about  one's 
own  private  ambitions  but  is  willing  to  subordinate  oneself  to  the 
order  of  the  whole.  It  assumes  that  there  is  a  certain  harmony  and 
consubstantiality  between  human  nature  and  the  structure  of  the 
cosmos.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  cosmos  is  personified. 
Belief  in  a  personal  god  is  dangerous  because  it  frequently  results 
in  the  belief  that  God  and  the  universe  are  separate  and  even  hostile 
to  each  other.  This  in  turn  causes  pessimism  and  asceticism,  and  it 
means  that  ethics  are  based  on  the  revealed  will  of  God  and  not  on 
the  needs  of  human  nature.  In  the  future  the  conflict  between 
idealism  and  materialism  and  the  question  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween mind  and  matter  will  probably  seem  meaningless.  Man  is  a 
psycho-physical  organism.  A  religious  interpretation  of  the  world 
implies  that  the  cosmos  is  also  a  psycho-physical  organism. 

The  chief  reason  for  believing  in  a  harmony  between  man  and 
the  universe  is  the  mystic  experience.  In  the  mystic  experience  man, 
by  mastering  every  personal  desire  and  excluding  every  thought  and 
image  of  the  external  world,  achieves  a  sense  of  union  between  his 
own  soul  and  the  soul  of  the  universe.  True  mysticism  has  been  very 
rare  in  European  history,  and  for  descriptions  of  it  one  must  turn 
to  the  East.  Christianity,  by  postulating  a  personal  God  and  declar- 
ing that  the  human  soul  had  been  created  by  God  and  was  quite 
different  from  its  Creator,  made  the  mystic  belief  in  a  union  of  God 
and  man  impossible.  Almost  the  only  European  who  was  able  to 
surmount  this  theological  barrier  was  the  medieval  heretic,  Meister 
Eckhart.  So-called  Christian  mysticism  has  been  almost  wholly 
pathological,  consisting  mainly  of  visions  of  the  body  of  Christ  and 
of  a  relationship  with  him  that  has  sometimes  been  sensuous  to  the 
point  of  indecency. 

Mysticism  has  certain  obvious  dangers,  but  these  dangers  are  due 
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mainly  to  a  false  interpretation  of  it  and  not  to  the  experience  itself. 
It  is  apt  to  cause  renunciation  of  the  world  and  a  generally  pessimistic 
interpretation  of  human  life.  Undoubtedly  the  mystic  ceases  to  be 
concerned  about  the  realization  of  his  desires.  In  the  words  of  the 
Bhagavadgita,  he  renounces  the  fruits  of  action.  But  if  he  believes 
that  God  is  not  a  person  but  rather  a  personification  of  the  cosmos 
then  he  does  not  renounce  action  itself.  God,  according  to  Eckhart, 
"loves  and  creates  without  ceasing.  Work  is  his  nature,  his  being,  his 
life,  his  happiness.  Man  after  his  union  with  God  continues  to  play 
his  part  in  the  realization  of  cosmic  purposes."  "Pursuit  of  action," 
says  the  Gita,  "is  superior  to  renunciation  of  action." 

Nor  does  mysticism  necessarily  involve  any  abandonment  of  a 
naturalistic  ethics.  In  the  Christian  tradition,  and  in  such  offshoots 
from  it  as  Quakerism  and  Transcendentalism,  God  is  regarded  as  a 
Person  who  dictates  a  moral  code  to  mankind,  and  when  the  mystic 
becomes  united  with  God,  he  believes  that  he  receives  God's  com- 
mands in  the  shape  of  irrational  impulses  and  emotions.  This  results 
in  fanaticism  and  disorder.  But  according  to  Eckhart,  "When  God 
made  man,  the  innermost  heart  of  the  Godhead  was  put  into  man." 
And  for  the  Gita  God  is  "manliness  in  human  beings,"  In  other 
words,  that  formative  and  energizing  principle  which  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  human  organism,  and  which  governs  human  desires 
and  instinctive  judgments,  is  identical  with  God.  God  wills  for  each 
creature  its  own  appropriate  perfection. 

In  the  immediate  future  mankind  will  be  concerned  mainly  with 
the  problems  of  politics  and  economics,  and  even  to  speak  of  emo- 
tional discipline  and  religious  mysticism  may  seem  to  be  an  attempt 
to  deny  the  existence  of  the  class  struggle.  Certainly  it  is  heartless 
to  preach  philosophy  to  an  empty  stomach.  The  creation  of  a  new 
civilization  cannot  begin  until  after  its  economic  foundations  have 
been  prepared.  There  are,  however,  a  considerable  group  of  in- 
tellectuals who  are  not  engaged  in  economic  activity  and  who  are 
not,  therefore,  involved  in  the  class  struggle.  These  people  find  them- 
selves in  a  dilemma  which  can  only  be  resolved  by  clarifying  the 
issues.  Under  existing  conditions  they  tend  either  to  emphasize  the 
true  nature  of  civilization  and  therefore  to  oppose  Marxism  and 
defend  the  present  social  structure,  or  to  accept  the  Marxist  philos- 
ophy and  pretend  that  they,  like  the  capitalist  and  working  classes, 
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are  involved  in  the  class  struggle.  The  first  alternative  means  that 
they  blind  themselves  to  the  injustice  and  instability  of  bourgeois  so- 
ciety, while  the  second  is  based  on  a  false  conception  of  human  na- 
ture and  of  the  role  of  the  intellectual.  Both  alternatives  are  the  result 
of  a  confusion  between  the  realm  of  ethics  and  aesthetics  and  the 
realm  of  politics  and  economics.  The  parties  both  of  the  right  and 
the  left  have,  for  their  own  purposes,  insisted  on  identifying  these 
two  orders  of  activity.  In  the  interests  of  clear  thinking  and  good 
living  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  separated.  Political  and  eco- 
nomic activity  is  concerned  with  those  conditions  which  are  transitory 
and  subject  to  control  by  the  human  will.  Its  purpose  is  to  achieve 
leisure  and  security.  Its  methods  are  those  of  science,  and  in  its  prac- 
tice it  must  consider  human  beings  not  individually  but  as  members 
of  social  classes,  not  in  their  essence  but  merely  as  instruments.  For 
this  reason  a  certain  Machiavellian  ruthlessness  is  essential  for 
political  and  economic  success.  Ethical  and  aesthetic  activity,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  concerned  with  the  permanent  and  unchanging  ele- 
ments in  human  nature.  It  is  the  realm  not  of  the  will  but  of  the 
contemplative  intelligence.  It  judges  individuals  by  their  personal 
qualities  and  not  by  their  role  in  a  social  system,  and  while  it  re- 
quires a  static  society,  it  is  not  greatly  interested  whether  this  society 
is  based  on  the  notion  of  equality  or  on  class  divisions. 

Gorky  relates  that  "One  evening  .  .  .  Lenin  was  listening  to  a  sonata 
by  Beethoven  .  .  .  and  said:  'I  know  nothing  which  is  greater  than  the 
Appassionata;  I  would  like  to  listen  to  it  every  day.  .  .  .  Then  screwing 
up  his  eyes  and  smiling,  he  added,  rather  sadly:  'But  I  can't  listen  to 
music  too  often.  It  affects  your  nerves,  makes  you  want  to  say  stupid, 
nice  things,  and  stroke  the  heads  of  people  who  could  create  such  beauty 
while  living  in  this  vile  hell.  And  now  you  mustn't  stroke  any  one's 
head  —  you  might  get  your  hand  bitten  off.  You  have  to  hit  them  on  the 
head,  without  any  mercy,  although  our  ideal  is  not  to  use  force  against 
any  one.' " 

Lenin  did  not  denounce  Beethoven  as  bourgeois;  he  merely  recognized 
that  the  mood  of  acceptance  in  which  great  music  is  written  was  in- 
compatible with  the  mood  which  results  in  effective  revolutionary  action. 

The  contemporary  intellectual  must  perceive  that  bourgeois  so- 
ciety is  heading  straight  for  catastrophic  economic  crises  or  for  war, 
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and  that  the  only  practicable  method  of  creating  a  static  economic 
order  is  Communism,  For  this  reason  he  may  legitimately  ally  him- 
self with  the  working  class  and  transform  himself  into  a  political 
propagandist.  It  is  necessary  to  recognize,  however,  that  this  is  an 
alliance  and  not  an  identity  of  interests.  The  intellectual,  qua 
intellectual,  is  not  a  partisan  but  a  spectator.  The  Communist  Party, 
in  practice  if  not  in  theory,  recognizes  this  fact  very  clearly;  it 
realizes  that  since  the  class  struggle  is  an  economic  struggle,  it  can 
only  be  waged  by  those  who  are  professionally  engaged  in  economic 
activity  and  who  are  conscious  of  the  paramount  importance  of 
leisure  and  security  because  they  know  what  it  means  to  be  deprived 
of  them.  The  intellectual  in  politics  is  liable  to  play  an  ineffectual 
and  a  compromising  role  because  he  does  not  think  in  political  and 
economic  terms.  Most  contemporary  intellectuals,  realizing  that  the 
immediate  problems  of  the  modern  world  are  economic  but  unwill- 
ing to  confess  to  relative  unimportance  and  futility,  insist  on  usurp- 
ing political  functions.  In  the  interests  both  of  themselves  and  of 
society  they  ought  to  resign  themselves  to  a  more  humble  role. 

The  intellectual  can  become  a  partisan  only  by  doing  violence 
to  his  own  nature.  The  true  intellectual  aspires  to  be  "a  free  spirit"; 
he  achieves  greatness  to  the  extent  that  he  frees  himself  from  the 
ideas  peculiar  to  a  particular  class  or  race  or  period.  Contemporary 
literature  must  necessarily  take  account  of  the  class  struggle,  but  if  it 
is  written  with  the  purpose  not  of  understanding  it  but  of  idealizing 
one  side  or  the  other,  falsifying  or  sentimentalizing  the  crude  realities, 
it  ceases  to  be  literature  and  becomes  propaganda.  Propaganda  has  its 
uses;  at  the  present  day  they  are  possibly  more  important  than  those 
of  literature;  but  the  two  activities  are  not  identical.  In  proportion 
as  literature  becomes  great  it  achieves  universality  and  ceases  to  be 
explicable  in  terms  of  the  Marxist  dialectic. 

The  distinction  between  the  realm  of  ethics  and  aesthetics  and 
the  realm  of  politics  and  economics  needs  to  be  emphasized  mainly 
for  the  welfare  of  the  society  of  the  future.  The  intellectual,  even 
though  he  may  be  dependent  upon  his  professional  activities  for 
a  livelihood,  belongs  to  the  leisure  class,  and  his  chief  social  function 
has  always  been  to  teach  the  leisure  class  how  to  live.  While  in  the 
present  this  function  may  seem  insignificant  and  even  contemptible, 
in  the  future,  when  leisure  is  a  universal  possession,  it  will  assume 
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an  unprecedented  importance.  When  mankind  have  freed  themselves 
from  economic  servitude,  they  will  discover  problems  which  only 
the  intellectual  can  answer.  They  will  need  to  learn  that  happiness 
is  the  result  not  of  struggle  but  of  self-discipline  and  acquiescence, 
and  that  the  religious  acceptance  of  the  cosmic  order,  with  the  lim- 
itations and  disappointments  which  it  imposes  upon  human  desires 
—  the  mood  in  which  tragedy  is  written  —  is  the  only  human  at- 
titude which  is  permanently  satisfying.  The  most  important  duty 
of  the  intellectuals  is  to  preserve  the  memory  of  these  truths  until 
they  become  relevant  to  the  social  situation. 


The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States 

As  Agreed  upon  by  the  Convention  September  ly,  ij8j 

We,  the  People  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  Justice,  insure 
domestic  Tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  Defense,  promote 
the  general  Welfare,  and  secure  the  Blessings  of  Liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  CONSTITUTION 
for  the  United  States  of  America. 

ARTICLE  I 

Section  i.  All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Congress  of  the  United  States  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sect.  2.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  mem- 
bers chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and 
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the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature. 

No  person  shall  be  a  representative  w^ho  shall  not  have  attained 
to  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of 
that  State  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  States  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  according 
to  their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to 
the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service 
for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three  fifths  of 
all  other  persons.  The  actual  enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three 
years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years,  in  such  manner  as  they 
shall  by  law  direct.  The  number  of  representatives  shall  not  exceed 
one  for  every  thirty  thousand  but  each  State  shall  have  at  least  one 
representative;  and  until  such  enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  choose  three,  Massachusetts 
eight,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  one,  Connecticut 
five.  New  York  six.  New  Jersey  four,  Pennsylvania  eight,  Delaware 
one,  Maryland  six,  Virginia  ten,  North  Carolina  five.  South  Carolina 
five,  and  Georgia  three. 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from  any  State,  the 
executive  authority  thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such 
vacancies. 

The  house  of  representatives  shall  choose  their  Speaker  and  other 
officers;  and  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

Sect.  3.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two 
senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof,  for  six 
years;  and  each  senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  consequence  of  the 
first  election,  they  shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into  three 
classes.  The  seats  of  the  senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at 
the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  the  second  class  at  the  expiration 
of  the  fourth  year  and  the  third  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth 
year,  so  that  one  third  may  be  chosen  every  second  year;  and  if 
vacancies  happen,  by  resignation  or  otherwise,  during  the  recess  of 
the  legislature  of  any  State,  the  Executive  thereof  may  make  tempo- 
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rary  appointments  until  the  next  meeting  o£  the  legislature,  which 
shall  then  fill  such  vacancies. 

No  person  shall  be  a  senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age 
of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State  for  which 
he  shall  be  chosen. 

The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  president  of  the 
Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote,  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and  also  a  president 
pro  tempore,  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice-President,  or  when  he  shall 
exercise  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments. 
When  sitting  for  that  purpose  they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation. 
When  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the  Chief  Justice 
shall  preside.  And  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concur- 
rence of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present. 

Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  further  than 
to  removal  from  office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any 
office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the  United  States;  but  the 
party  convicted  shall,  nevertheless,  be  liable  and  subject  to  indict- 
ment, trial,  judgment,  and  punishment,  according  to  law. 

Sect.  4.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for 
senators  and  representatives  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the 
legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make 
or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing  sen- 
ators. 

The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year,  and  such 
meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  unless  they  shall 
by  law  appoint  a  different  day. 

Sect.  5.  Each  house  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns, 
and  qualifications  of  its  own  members;  and  a  majority  of  each  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business;  but  a  smaller  number  may  ad- 
journ from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the  at- 
tendance of  absent  members,  in  such  manner,  and  under  such  penal- 
ties, as  each  house  may  provide. 

Each  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punish 
its  members  for  disorderly  behavior,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of 
two  thirds,  expel  a  member. 
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Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from  time 
to  time  publish  the  same  excepting  such  parts  as  may  in  their  judg- 
ment require  secrecy ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of  either 
house  on  any  question,  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one  fifth  of  those 
present,  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any 
other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Sect.  6.  The  senators  and  representatives  shall  receive  a  compen- 
sation for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States.  They  shall,  in  all  cases,  except  treason, 
felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  during 
their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their  respective  houses,  and  in  go- 
ing to  and  returning  from  the  same;  and  for  any  speech  or  debate 
in  either  house,  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place. 

No  senator  or  representative  shall,  during  the  time  for  which  he 
was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments 
whereof  shall  have  been  increased,  during  such  time;  and  no  person 
holding  any  office  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  a  member  of 
either  house  during  his  continuance  in  office. 

Sect.  7.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives;  but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with 
amendments  as  on  other  bills. 

Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  shall,  before  it  becomes  a  law,  be  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  if  he  approve,  he  shall  sign  it;  but 
if  not,  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  that  house  in  which 
it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on 
their  journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If  after  such  reconsidera- 
tion two  thirds  of  that  house  shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be 
sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other  house,  by  which  it 
shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two  thirds  of  that 
house,  it  shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  votes  of  both 
houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the 
persons  voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the 
journal  of  each  house  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned 
by  the  President  within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall 
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have  been  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner 
as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their  adjournment  pre- 
vent its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote,  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  may  be  necessary  (except 
on  a  question  of  adjournment),  shall  be  presented  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  and  before  the  same  shall  take  effect,  shall  be 
approved  by  him,  or,  being  disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  repassed 
by  two  thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  according 
to  the  rules  and  limitations  prescribed  in  the  case  of  a  bill. 

Sect.  8.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  — 

To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises;  to  pay  the 
debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States:  but  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  shall  be  uni- 
form throughout  the  United  States; 

To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States; 

To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several 
States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes; 

To  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uniform  laws 
on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States; 

To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and 
fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures; 

To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securities  and 
current  coin  of  the  United  States; 

To  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads; 

To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing  for 
limited  times  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their 
respective  writings  and  discoveries; 

To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court; 

To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high 
seas,  and  offenses  against  the  law  of  nations; 

To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make 
rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water; 

To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to 
that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years; 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy; 

To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces; 
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To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia, 
and  for  governing  such  parts  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the  States  respectively,  the 
appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia 
according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress; 

To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over  such 
district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  par- 
ticular States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  like  authority  over 
all  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  State 
in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines, 
arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other  needful  buildings;  And 

To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carry- 
ing into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested 
by  this  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in 
any  department  or  officer  thereof. 

Sect.  9.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of 
the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  pro- 
hibited by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importation, 
not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person. 

The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended, 
unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety  may 
require  it. 

No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex-post-facto  law  shall  be  passed. 

No  capitation,  or  other  direct,  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  propor- 
tion to  the  census  or  enumeration  herein  before  directed  to  be  taken. 

No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  State. 
No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  rev- 
enue to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another;  nor  shall  vessels 
bound  to,  or  from,  one  State,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties 
in  another. 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  but  in  consequence  of 
appropriations  made  by  law;  and  a  regular  statement  and  account 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money  shall  be  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time. 
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No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States :  And  no 
person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  them,  shall,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  present,  emolument, 
office,  or  title,  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or  for- 
eign state. 

Sect.  io.  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confed- 
eration; grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal;  coin  money;  emit  bills 
of  credit;  make  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  pay- 
ment of  debts;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex-post-facto  law,  or  law 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts;  or  grant  any  title  of  no- 
bility. 

No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any  im- 
posts or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws;  and  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  all  duties  and  imposts,  laid  by  any  State  on  imports  or 
exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States; 
and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  the 
Congress.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any 
duties  of  tonnage,  keep  troops,  or  ships  of  war,  in  time  of  peace, 
enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  State,  or  with 
a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in 
such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

ARTICLE  II 

Section  i.  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  of 
four  years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice-President,  chosen  for  the  same 
term,  be  elected  as  follows: 

Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  thereof 
may  direct,  a  number  of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  sen- 
ators and  representatives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the 
Congress :  but  no  senator  or  representative,  or  person  holding  an  office 
of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an 
elector. 

The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote  by  bal- 
lot for  two  persons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant 
of  the  same  State  with  themselves.  And  they  shall  make  a  list  of  all 
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the  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each;  which 
list  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  president  of  the 
Senate.  The  president  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and 
the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  person  having  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  votes  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed;  and  if  there  be  more  than 
one  who  have  such  majority,  and  have  an  equal  number  of  votes, 
then  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  immediately  choose  by  bal- 
lot one  of  them  for  President;  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority, 
then  from  the  five  highest  on  the  list  the  said  House  shall  in  like 
manner  choose  the  President.  But  in  choosing  the  President,  the 
votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  representation  from  each  State 
having  one  vote;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  mem- 
ber or  members  from  two  thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all 
the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  In  every  case,  after  the 
choice  of  the  President,  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  of  the  electors  shall  be  the  Vice-President.  But  if  there  should 
remain  two  or  more  who  have  equal  votes,  the  Senate  shall  choose 
from  them  by  ballot  the  Vice-President. 

The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  electors,  and 
the  day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  votes;  which  day  shall  be  the 
same  throughout  the  United  States. 

No  person  except  a  natural-born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  eli- 
gible to  the  office  of  President;  neither  shall  any  person  be  eligible 
to  that  office  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five 
years,  and  been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the  United  States. 

In  case  of  removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or  of  his  death, 
resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-President,  and  the  Con- 
gress may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation, 
or  inability,  both  of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  declaring  what 
officer  shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such  officer  shall  act  accord- 
ingly, until  the  disability  be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be  elected. 

The  President  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his  services  a  com- 
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pensation,  which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  during 
the  period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  and  he  shall  not 
receive  within  that  period  any  other  emolument  from  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  them. 

Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  shall  take  the 
following  oath  or  affirmation : 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States." 

Sect.  2.  The  President  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States;  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several 
States,  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States;  he 
may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in  each 
of  the  executive  departments,  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties 
of  their  respective  offices,  and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves 
and  pardons  for  offences  against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases 
of  impeachment. 

He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of  the  senators  present 
concur;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  min- 
isters and  consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers 
of  the  United  States,  whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise 
provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by  law.  But  the  Con- 
gress may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers,  as 
they  think  proper,  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in 
the  heads  of  departments. 

The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may 
happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  commissions 
which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 

Sect.  3.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  informa- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  considera- 
tion such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient;  he 
may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both  houses,  or  either  of 
them,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between  them,  with  respect  to 
the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he 
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shall  think  proper;  he  shall  receive  ambassadors  and  other  public 
ministers;  he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed, 
and  shall  commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States. 

Sect.  4.  The  President,  Vice-President,  and  all  civil  officers  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for, 
and  conviction  of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors. 


ARTICLE  III 

Section  i.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested 
in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress 
may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The  judges,  both  of 
the  supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behavior,  and  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  services  a  com- 
pensation, which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance 
in  office. 

Sect.  2.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and 
equity  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  authority;  to 
all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls; 
to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction;  to  controversies 
to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party;  to  controversies  between 
two  or  more  States;  between  a  State  and  citizen  of  another  State;  be- 
tween citizens  of  different  States;  between  citizens  of  the  same  State 
claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  States;  and  between  a  State, 
or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  subjects. 

In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and 
consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  party,  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  cases  before 
mentioned,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both 
as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions,  and  under  such  regula- 
tions, as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be 
by  jury;  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the  said 
crimes  shall  have  been  committed;  but  when  not  committed  within 
any  State,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Congress 
may  by  law  have  directed. 
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Sect.  3.  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in 
levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving 
them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  un- 
less on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on 
confession  in  open  court. 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of  trea- 
son, but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or 
forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 

ARTICLE  IV 

Section  i.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the 
public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State. 
And  the  Congress  may  by  general  laws  prescribe  the  manner  in 
which  such  acts,  records,  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the 
effect  thereof. 

Sect.  2.  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States. 

A  person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime, 
who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  another  State,  shall,  on 
demand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled, 
be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
crime. 

No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws 
thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or 
regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but 
shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or 
labor  may  be  due. 

Sect.  3.  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this 
Union;  but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  juris- 
diction of  any  other  State,  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  junction 
of  two  or  more  States,  or  parts  of  States,  without  the  consent  of  the 
legislatures  of  the  States  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  need- 
ful rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property 
belonging  to  the  United  States;  and  nothing  in  this  Constitution 
shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  particular  State. 
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Sect.  4.  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this 
Union  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of 
them  against  invasion,  and  on  application  of  the  legislature,  or  of 
the  Executive  (when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened),  against 
domestic  violence. 

ARTICLE  V 

The  Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem  it 
necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the 
application  of  the  legislatures  of  two  thirds  of  the  several  States, 
shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which,  in  either 
case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  Con- 
stitution, when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three  fourths  of  the 
several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three  fourths  thereof,  as  the  one 
or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress: 
Provided,  that  no  amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  shall  in  any  manner 
aflect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  first 
article;  and  that  no  State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of 
its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate. 

ARTICLE  VI 

All  debts  contracted  and  engagements  entered  into,  before  the  adop- 
tion of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the  United  States 
under  this  Constitution,  as  under  the  Confederation. 

This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall 
be  made  in  pursuance  thereof;  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall 
be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land;  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound 
thereby,  any  thing  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  senators  and  representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  several  State  legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  judicial 
officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States,  shall  be 
bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  this  Constitution;  but  no 
religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office 
or  public  trust  under  the  United  States. 
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ARTICLE  VII 

The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  States  shall  be  sufficient 
for  the  establishment  of  this  Constitution  between  the  States  so  rati- 
fying the  same. 

DONE  in  convention,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  States 
present,  the  seventeenth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  tw^elfth.  .  .  . 


Amendments  to  the  Constitution 
ARTICLE  THE  FIRST 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  the  establishment  of  reli- 
gion, or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably 
to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances. [1791] 

ARTICLE  THE  SECOND 

A  well  regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free 
State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be 
infringed.  [1791] 

ARTICLE  THE  THIRD 

No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner;  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law.  [1791] 

ARTICLE  THE  FOURTH 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall 
not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon  probable  cause, 
supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the 
place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized.  [1791] 
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ARTICLE  THE  FIFTH 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  in- 
famous crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand 
jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the 
militia  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger;  nor 
shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offense  to  be  twice  put  in 
jeopardy  of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case 
to  be  witness  against  himself;  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor  shall  private  property  be 
taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation.  [1791] 

ARTICLE  THE  SIXTH 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  of  a 
speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  district 
wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which  district  shall 
have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation;  to  be  confronted  with  the  wit- 
nesses against  him;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  wit- 
nesses in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his 
defense.  [1791] 

ARTICLE  THE  SEVENTH 

In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  ex- 
ceed twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved;  and 
no  fact  tried  by  a  jury,  shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any  court 
of  the  United  States  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 
[1791] 

ARTICLE  THE  EIGHTH 

Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed, 
nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted.  [1791] 

ARTICLE  THE  NINTH 

The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of  certain  rights,  shall  not 
be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people.  [1791  ] 
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ARTICLE  THE  TENTH 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitu- 
tion or  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  re- 
spectively, or  to  the  people.  [1791] 

ARTICLE  THE  ELEVENTH 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed 
to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted 
against  one  of  the  United  States  by  citizens  of  another  State,  or  by 
citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  State.  [1798] 

ARTICLE  THE  TWELFTH 

The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote  by  bal- 
lot for  President  and  Vice-President,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not 
be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves;  they  shall  name 
in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in  distinct 
ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice-President;  and  they  shall  make 
distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons 
voted  for  as  Vice-President,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each, 
which  lists  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate;  the  president  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates, 
and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted;  the  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  for  President,  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  num- 
ber be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed;  and 
if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then  from  the  persons  having  the 
highest  numbers,  not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for 
as  President,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  immediately, 
by  ballot,  the  President.  But  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes 
shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  representation  from  each  State  having 
one  vote;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or 
members  from  two  thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the 
States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives shall  not  choose  a  President  whenever  the  right  of  choice 
shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  fol- 
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lowing,  then  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as  President  as  in  the 
case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional  disability  of  the  President. 

The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  Vice-President, 
shall  be  the  Vice-President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  electors  appointed;  and  if  no  person  have  a  ma- 
jority, then  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list,  the  Senate 
shall  choose  the  Vice-President;  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall 
consist  of  two  thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  senators,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 

But  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of  President 
shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  [1804] 

ARTICLE  THE  THIRTEENTH 

Section  i.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a 
punishment  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  con- 
victed, shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to 
their  jurisdiction. 

Sect.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  ap- 
propriate legislation.  [1865] 

ARTICLE  THE  FOURTEENTH 

Section  i.  All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  States  wherein  they  reside.  No  State  shall  make  or  en- 
force any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law;  nor  deny 
to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws. 

Sect.  2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
States  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole 
number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed.  But 
when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors 
for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  representa- 
tives in  Congress,  the  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  a  State,  or 
the  members  of  the  legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male 
inhabitants  of  such  State,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  citi- 
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zens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for  par- 
ticipation in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  representation 
therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of 
such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens 
twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such  State. 

Sect.  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  or  representative  in  Con- 
gress, or  elector  of  President  and  Vice-President,  or  hold  any  office, 
civil  or  military,  under  the  United  States,  or  under  any  State,  who, 
having  previously  taken  an  oath  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an 
officer  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  State  legislature, 
or  as  an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any  State,  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall  have  engaged  in  insurrection 
or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  ene- 
mies thereof.  But  Congress  may,  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  each 
house,  remove  such  disability. 

Sect.  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States, 
authorized  by  law,  including  debts  incurred  for  payment  of  pensions 
and  bounties  for  services  in  suppressing  insurrection  or  rebellion, 
shall  not  be  questioned.  But  neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State 
shall  assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred  in  aid  of  in- 
surrection or  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or  any  claim  for 
the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave;  but  all  such  debts,  obligations, 
and  claims  shall  be  held  illegal  and  void. 

Sect.  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropri- 
ate legislation,  the  provisions  of  this  article.  [1868] 

ARTICLE  THE  FIFTEENTH 

Section  i.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  State, 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Sect.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  ap- 
propriate legislation.  [1870] 

ARTICLE  THE  SIXTEENTH 

The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  on 
incomes,  from  whatever  source  derived,  without  apportionment 
among  the  several  States,  and  without  regard  to  any  census  or 
enumeration.  [1913] 
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ARTICLE  THE  SEVENTEENTH 

Section  i.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of 
two  Senators  from  each  State,  elected  by  the  people  thereof,  for  six 
years;  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote.  The  electors  in  each 
State  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legislatures. 

Sect.  2.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  of  any  State 
in  the  Senate,  the  executive  authority  of  such  State  shall  issue  writs 
of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies;  Provided,  That  the  Legislature  of 
any  State  may  empower  the  executive  thereof  to  make  temporary 
appointment  until  the  people  fill  the  vacancies  by  election  as  the 
Legislature  may  direct. 

Sect.  3.  This  amendment  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  affect  the 
election  or  term  of  any  Senator  chosen  before  it  becomes  valid  as 
part  of  the  Constitution.  [1913] 

ARTICLE  THE  EIGHTEENTH 

Section  i.  After  one  year  from  the  ratification^  of  this  article,  the 
manufacture,  sale,  or  transportation  of  intoxicating  liquors  within, 
the  importation  thereof  into,  or  the  exportation  thereof  from  the 
United  States  and  all  territory  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof, 
for  beverage  purposes,  is  hereby  prohibited. 

Sect.  2.  The  Congress  and  the  several  States  shall  have  concurrent 
power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Sect.  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative  unless  it  shall  have  been 
ratified  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States,  as  provided  in  the  Constitution,  within  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  the  submission  hereof  to  the  States  by  the 
Congress.  [1919] 

ARTICLE  THE  NINETEENTH 

Section  i.  The  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote,  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on 
account  of  sex. 

Sect.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  ap- 
propriate legislation.  [1920] 

^  Jan.  16,  1919. 
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ARTICLE  THE  TWENTIETH 

Section  i.  The  terms  of  the  President  and  Vice-President  shall  end 
at  noon  on  the  twentieth  day  of  January,  and  the  terms  of  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  at  noon  on  the  third  day  of  January,  of 
the  years  in  which  such  terms  would  have  ended  if  this  article  had 
not  been  ratified;  and  the  terms  of  their  successors  shall  then  begin. 

Sect.  2.  The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year, 
and  such  meeting  shall  begin  at  noon  on  the  third  day  of  January, 
unless  they  shall  by  law  appoint  a  dijfferent  day. 

Sect.  3.  If,  at  the  time  fixed  for  the  beginning  of  the  term  of  the 
President,  the  President  elect  shall  have  died,  the  Vice-President 
elect  shall  become  President.  If  a  President  shall  not  have  been 
chosen  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  beginning  of  his  term,  or  if 
the  President  elect  shall  have  failed  to  qualify,  then  the  Vice-Pres- 
ident elect  shall  act  as  President  until  a  President  shall  have  quali- 
fied; and  the  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  wherein 
neither  a  President  elect  nor  a  Vice-President  elect  shall  have  quali- 
fied, declaring  who  shall  then  act  as  President,  or  the  manner  in 
which  one  who  is  to  act  shall  be  selected,  and  such  person  shall  act 
accordingly  until  a  President  or  Vice-President  shall  have  qualified. 

Sect.  4.  The  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  the 
death  of  any  of  the  persons  from  whom  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives may  choose  a  President  whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall 
have  devolved  upon  them,  and  for  the  case  of  the  death  of  any  of 
the  persons  from  whom  the  Senate  may  choose  a  Vice-President 
whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  have  devolved  upon  them. 

Sect.  5.  Sections  i  and  2  shall  take  effect  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
October  following  the  ratification  of  this  article. 

Sect.  6.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative  unless  it  shall  have  been 
ratified  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legislatures  of 
three  fourths  of  the  several  States  within  seven  years  from  the  date 
of  its  submission.  [1933] 

ARTICLE  THE  TWENTY-FIRST 

Section  i.  The  eighteenth  article  of  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  hereby  repealed. 
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Sect.  2.  The  transportation  or  importation  into  any  State,  Ter- 
ritory, or  possession  of  the  United  States  for  dehvery  or  use  therein 
of  intoxicating  hquors,  in  violation  of  the  laws  thereof,  is  hereby 
prohibited. 

Sect,  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative  unless  it  shall  have  been 
ratified  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  conventions  in  the 
several  States,  as  provided  in  the  Constitution,  within  seven  years 
from  the  date  of  the  submission  hereof  to  the  States  by  the  Con- 
gress. [1933] 


H.  J.  LASKI 

The  American  Political 
System' 


Nc 


O  POLITICAL  system  has 
ever  been  so  vehemently  assailed  as  that  of  the  United  States;  nor 
is  there  any  upon  which  criticism  has  produced  so  small  an  effect. 
Its  large  outlines  have  hardly  altered  since  Bagehot,  some  sixty 
years  ago,  analyzed  its  deficiencies  with  a  subtlety  and  penetration 
which  remain  unsurpassed.  Yet  there  seem  no  signs  that  a  foreign 
observer  can  detect  which  indicate  any  widespread  desire  for  altera- 
tion. The  constitution  as  a  body  of  working  rules  is  still,  for  the 
average  American,  too  remote  from  his  daily  vocation  to  arouse  a 
profound  interest.  The  very  prosperity  of  America  tends  to  make 
him  belittle  their  significance.  So  few  politicians  have  anything 
like  a  national  significance,  so  many  are  politicians  because  they 

^  From  The  Dangers  of  Obedience,  by  H.  J.  Laski,  copyright,  1930,  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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have  failed  in  other  walks  of  life,  that  the  inhabitant  of  Main  Street 
is  easily  tempted  to  venerate  w^here  it  seems  an  extravagant  luxury 
to  comprehend. 

Yet,  if  we  assume  that  democratic  government  is  desirable,  there 
is  hardly  a  canon  of  institutional  adequacy  against  which  the  Ameri- 
can system  does  not  offend.  It  is  desirable  that  the  source  of  re- 
sponsibility for  governmental  error  or  wrong  should  be  clear  and 
unmistakable;  the  American  system  so  disperses  responsibility  that 
its  detection  is  approximately  impossible.  It  is  urgent  that  the  work- 
ing of  institutions  should  be  conducted  in  the  perspective  of  dis- 
cussion which  educates  and  clarifies  the  public  mind;  but  the  es- 
sential tasks  of  operation  in  America  are  almost  wholly  concealed 
from  the  public  view.  It  is  important  that  the  occupants  of  high  office 
should  be  chosen  upon  the  basis  of  ability  and  experience;  yet  both 
the  President  and  his  cabinet  are  selected  by  a  process  which,  if  it 
resembles  anything,  is  akin  to  a  dubious  lottery.  A  governmental 
system,  moreover,  should  be  sensitive  to  the  opinion  of  its  constit- 
uents, and  maximize  the  opportunity  of  translating  a  coherent  body 
of  doctrine  into  statute;  yet  it  seems  the  purpose  of  American  institu- 
tions deliberately  to  avoid  that  sensitiveness,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  prevent  the  making  of  coherent  policy  upon  the  other. 

America  is  the  most  prosperous  of  modern  states;  and  its  riches 
conceal  from  the  public  view  the  cost  of  its  institutional  inadequacy. 
It  has  hardly  emerged  from  planning  the  development  of  a  con- 
tinent; and  the  possibilities  of  its  natural  resources  have  served  to 
obscure  the  price  it  may  one  day  have  to  pay  for  neglect  of  the 
elementary  maxims  of  good  government.  For  the  test  of  a  system 
comes  only  in  times  of  crisis,  and  since  the  attainment  of  permanent 
unity  no  problems  of  European  magnitude  have  had  to  be  faced. 
Yet  the  permanent  hold  of  the  Democratic  party  upon  the  South, 
the  deliberate  refusal  of  much  that  is  best  in  American  life  to  think 
of  a  political  career,  a  financial  system  that,  both  upon  the  side  of 
supply  and  estimate,  is  a  woeful  absurdity,  the  almost  total  failure 
to  conserve  natural  resources,  the  invisible  stranglehold  of  wealth 
upon  the  two  great  parties  —  these  are  only  some  of  the  major 
consequences  of  the  system  now  in  being.  America,  in  fact,  is  ap- 
plying eighteenth-century  ideas  and  institutions  to  the  problems  of 
^^  a  twentieth-century  civilization.  Prosperity  may  postpone  the  gather- 
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ing  of  the  harvest;  but  one  day,  assuredly,  a  new  generation  will 
reap  its  fruit. 

II 

It  is  worth  while  to  apply  these  hypotheses  to  the  institutions 
themselves  in  detail.  The  Presidency  is  the  most  outstanding,  for  it 
has  become  the  most  powerful  lever  of  authority  there  is  in  the 
modern  world.  Yet  what  is  startling  about  its  character  is  the  hap- 
hazard way  in  which  its  occupant  is  chosen.  An  English  Prime 
Minister  serves  a  long  apprenticeship  before  he  reaches  the  pinnacle 
of  a  political  career.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  thirty-five  —  Disraeli  thirty 
—  years  in  the  House  of  Commons  before  he  was  so  chosen;  both 
had  been  for  long  years  essential  figures  in  public  life  whose  quali- 
ties had  long  been  tested  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Even  Mr. 
MacDonald  and  Mr,  Baldwin,  who  arrived  at  power  through  acci- 
dent, had  been  members  of  Parliament  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
And  each  was  able  to  retain  office  only  on  the  exacting  condition 
of  being  able  to  satisfy  in  debate  a  legislative  assembly  deliberately 
designed  to  maximize  the  consequence  of  his  mistakes. 

The  American  President  is  in  no  such  position.  No  one  knows 
who  he  is  to  be.  He  is  only  too  often  the  product  of  a  series  of 
accidents  in  which  what  is  most  important  is  not  his  possession  of 
quality  or  of  ideas  but  public  ignorance  about  him.  He  may  well 
be  quite  unknown  to  the  nation;  he  may  even,  like  Mr.  Roosevelt 
or  President  Coolidge,  become  President  by  the  act  of  Heaven  in- 
stead of  by  the  choice  of  the  American  people.  He  has  to  assume 
the  leadership  of  a  party  without,  at  least  necessarily,  being  trained 
to  that  delicate  function.  He  has  to  influence  a  legislative  assembly 
where  each  chamber  is  active  and  powerful;  and,  at  the  worst,  he 
may  have  a  majority  in  neither,  or,  at  the  best,  be  compelled  to  pur- 
chase acceptance  of  his  policy  by  shifts  and  expedients  which  destroy 
its  logic  or  weaken  its  application.  He  has  never  any  assurance  that 
his  will  must  prevail.  He  lacks  the  exhilarating  experience  of  de- 
fending his  policy  in  the  full  light  of  day.  He  has  not  grown  up  in 
fellowship  with  the  instruments  he  has  to  use;  and  the  knowledge 
that  a  second  term  is  almost  certainly  the  maximum  period  of  leader- 
ship does  not  make  for  that  continuity  of  allegiance  to  him  upon 
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which  the  shaping  o£  a  great  policy  depends.  He  has  even  to 
gamble  in  a  large  degree  upon  the  quality  o£  his  Cabinet  associates; 
and  since  they  are  rather  his  servants  than  his  colleagues,  he  must 
inevitably  bear  the  burden  o£  their  mistakes.  Because,  moreover, 
the  tradition  has  made  the  main  embassies  the  reward  of  service  in 
his  election,  he  will  be  compelled  to  rely  upon  a  diplomacy  largely 
amateur  in  character;  no  American  ambassador  in  Europe  in  1914 
had  any  previous  experience  of  foreign  aflfairs.  He  has  to  accept  the 
personnel  of  Congress  through  which  he  must  seek  to  work  it; 
and,  even  then,  he  may  find  that  the  election  in  mid-term  destroys 
the  men  whom  he  employs.  Nor  is  this  all.  His  period  of  office  is  so 
short  that  he  has  hardly  become  used  to  its  exercise  before  he  is 
driven  to  think  of  re-election;  and  if  he  is  attracted  by  this  notion, 
the  price  he  must  pay  in  complaisance  and  bargain  will  be  well-nigh 
intolerable.  And  even  if  he  is  successful  in  forcing  a  policy  upon 
Congress,  he  may  well  find  that  the  exigencies  of  the  spoils  system, 
improved  though  it  has  been  of  recent  years,  fail  to  give  him  the 
instruments  which  might  secure  its  successful  application. 

This,  at  least,  is  the  logic  of  the  system;  and  it  is  not  an  adequate 
defense  of  its  deficiencies  to  urge  that,  despite  them,  men  like 
Lincoln  and  Cleveland  and  Wilson  have  all  been  Presidents  in  the 
last  seventy  years.  The  fact  is  that  anyone  who  studies  in  detail 
even  the  greatest  of  Presidential  careers  can  hardly  but  be  con- 
vinced that  the  necessary  result  of  its  environment  is  to  minimize 
the  best  qualities  of  the  occupant.  He  is  fettered  where  he  should  be 
free;  he  is  set  apart  where  he  should  be  in  the  midst.  The  absence 
of  a  clear  organic  relation  between  him  and  the  legislature  erodes 
his  power  while  it  destroys  legislative  responsibility.  The  rigidity 
of  the  system  in  which  he  is  enclosed,  the  knowledge  that  his  power 
is  fugitive,  the  checks  and  balances  which  surround  him  on  every 
hand,  these  serve  only  to  illustrate  the  basic  thesis  that  the  separation 
of  powers  is  the  confusion  of  powers.  No  executive  in  the  world 
disposes  of  greater  authority;  no  executive,  either,  is  so  deliberately 
or  perversely  hampered  in  its  fruitful  exercise. 

Nor  is  the  position  of  an  American  Cabinet  member  so  much 
more  attractive.  It  is  only  by  presidential  favor  that  he  attains  his 
office.  Service  to  the  party,  outstanding  ability,  long  experience  in 
affairs,  none  of  these  things  give  him  a  prescriptive  right  to  his  po- 
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sition.  He  is  a  personal  nomination  of  his  master.  He  can  make 
his  pohcy  effective  only  as  he  convinces  the  President  on  the  one 
hand  or  placates  Congress  on  the  other.  Resounding  success  may 
bring  him  no  credit  if  President  or  Congress  be  jealous;  and  he  has 
nothing  to  hope  for  from  the  prospect  of  resignation.  Nothing,  in- 
deed, in  the  context  of  the  Cabinet  has  been  more  significant  in 
recent  years  than  the  fact  that  Colonel  House  was  able  to  do  more 
than  any  member  of  the  Cabinet  of  his  time  without  finding  it 
necessary  to  assume  office.  For  the  work  of  a  Cabinet  member  is  too 
little  in  the  public  view  to  count  in  any  final  way.  Like  a  sudden 
tempest,  they  are  come  and  gone.  To  occupy  a  place  gives  no  lien 
on  the  gratitude  of  the  party.  The  relationship  to  Congress  is  too 
tenuous  and  indirect  to  make  it  easy  for  them  to  impinge  at  all 
concretely  on  the  public.  A  few  men,  like  Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Root, 
have  been  significant  in  modern  times;  but,  in  general,  neither  long 
experience  nor  outstanding  qualities  have  been  necessary  for  the 
tenure  of  Cabinet  office.  The  requirements  of  sectionalism,  more- 
over, act  as  a  deterrent  to  possible  aspirants;  the  need  to  represent 
the  West  may  check  the  ambition  of  youthful  ability  in  New  York 
or  Cleveland  long  before  Cabinet  office  has  become  an  object  of 
conscious  desire.  The  process  of  selection  is  far  too  haphazard;  the 
prospect  offers  no  such  measure  of  reasonable  certainty  as  parlia- 
mentary systems  afford.  The  power  of  the  office,  moreover,  is  only 
dubiously  attractive  as  against  some  of  the  alternative  political  po- 
sitions. A  Senator,  for  instance,  need  never  resign  in  order  to  express 
dissent;  and  where  he  differs  he  can  speak  from  one  of  the  few 
political  platforms  in  America  to  which  attention  is  paid.  But  a 
Cabinet  member  in  retirement  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  one  of  the 
unburied  dead;  and  it  is  seldom  that  public  opinion  desires  his 
emergence  from  the  tomb. 

Much,  doubtless,  would  be  altered  if,  as  so  many  have  desired, 
the  Cabinet  member  were  to  speak  upon  the  floor  of  Congress.  But, 
in  that  event,  the  whole  character  of  the  American  system  would 
necessarily  change.  For  the  articulation  of  the  Cabinet  with  the 
legislative  assembly  would  compel  the  development  in  America  of 
parliamentary  government.  Today  it  is  impossible  to  assess  the 
qualities  of  a  good  American  Cabinet  official.  But  if  he  were  to 
sit  in  Congress,  even  to  the  limited  extent  that  Chief  Justice  Taft 
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has  desired/  the  basis  upon  which  he  is  selected  would  have  to  be 
completely  changed.  The  ability  to  speak,  the  grasp  of  the  subject, 
the  knowledge  of  men,  the  instinct  for  administration,  all  these 
would  become  at  once  essential  qualities.  An  outstanding  Secretary 
in  Congress  would  immediately  challenge  the  position  of  the  Presi- 
dent himself.  Collective  Cabinet  responsibility  would  automatically 
develop;  and  the  resignation  of  a  Secretary  whose  authority  in  Con- 
gress was  recognized  would  have  important  consequences  upon 
the  administration  and  its  policy.  The  habit  of  debate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  would  be  restored,  and,  with  its  restoration, 
there  would  be  both  an  increase  in  the  significance  of  opposition, 
and  a  growth  of  public  interest  in  the  process  of  politics.  A  Secre- 
tary charged  with  corruption,  like  Mr.  Daugherty  or  Mr.  Fall,  would 
have  to  meet  his  accusers  face  to  face  —  a  fact  which  would,  at  a 
stroke,  raise  the  level  of  political  morality  in  America.  Such  a  de- 
velopment as  this,  of  course,  is  contrary  to  the  whole  tradition  of 
the  American  system;  and  the  possibility  of  its  occurrence  is  ob- 
viously remote  if  only  because,  in  a  period  of  calm,  peoples  can 
rarely  be  persuaded  to  prepare  themselves  for  times  of  storm.  Yet 
it  would  be  a  service  if  an  American  statesman  of  authority  were  to 
remind  his  people  how  largely  the  present  system  was  born  of  acci- 
dent; had  Madison  and  Jefferson  taken  a  different  view  of  Hamilton 
the  lines  of  institutional  evolution  in  America  might  have  moved 
swiftly  towards  a  neo-parliamentary  form. 


Ill 

To  any  critical  observer  trained  in  the  legislative  experience  of 
France  and  England,  the  House  of  Representatives  must  necessarily 
seem  unworthy  of  a  great  people.  It  commits  every  fault  against 
which  the  canons  of  political  science  can  utter  warning.  The  first 
business  of  a  legislature  is  to  illuminate  great  principles  in  debate; 
but  the  House  has  long  since  ceased  so  to  discuss  public  questions 
that  the  electorate  can  be  persuaded  to  follow  their  analysis.  Its 
essential  proceedings  should  be  conducted  in  the  public  view;  but 
the  main  work  of  the  House  is  done  in  the  dark  recesses  of  com- 
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mittee-rooms  whence  only  rumor  and  legend  emerge  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  press.  A  legislature  should  be  so  organized  that  the  op- 
ponents of  government  have  a  clear  and  full  opportunity  to  make 
their  case  against  its  policy.  But  the  deliberate  purpose  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  House  is  to  reduce  opposition  to  a  speechless  nullity. 
The  private  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  already  a  suffi- 
ciently pathetic  figure;  but  he  is  a  giant  by  the  side  of  the  American 
representative.  For  the  rule  of  residence  starts  by  limiting  the  political 
stature  of  most  American  representatives  to  that  of  natural  parish 
councilors;  while  the  shortness  of  the  term  and  the  amazing  com- 
plexities of  Congressional  procedure  mean  inevitably  that  before  the 
congressman  has  begun  to  master  his  work  the  grim  problem  of  re- 
election confronts  him.  His  quality,  too,  necessarily  deteriorates  under 
local  pressure.  A  congressman  cannot  attain  a  perspective  about  na- 
tional issues  if  his  constant  thought  must  be  about  patronage  in, 
and  appropriations  for,  his  district.  When  he  arrives  at  Washington, 
there  awaits  him  no  creative  opportunity.  The  chance  to  sit  on  a 
committee  with  no  big  issues  to  debate,  the  prospect  of  introducing 
bills  which  will  never  be  reported,  the  opportunity  to  write  speeches 
that  will  rarely  be  delivered  —  these  are  not  horizons  towards  which 
an  able  man  will  strain. 

The  proper  commentary  upon  the  system  is  the  simple  fact  that 
most  congressmen  are  unsuccessful  lawyers.  Even  if  they  stay  long 
in  their  seats  —  and  the  degree  of  congressional  wastage  is  startling 
—  the  career  that  awaits  them  is  not  a  very  attractive  one.  Very  oc- 
casionally, with  McKinley,  it  is  a  path  to  the  Presidency,  or  more 
frequently,  to  a  senatorship;  but,  in  general,  it  is  a  life  filled  with 
frustrations.  No  congressman  has  ever  exercised  the  influence  over 
the  nation  that  Bright  or  Cobden  did  in  England;  nor  does  he  make 
the  impact  on  public  opinion  of  an  eminent  educator  like  Dr.  C.  W. 
Eliot  or  a  rich  manufacturer  like  Henry  Ford.  As  a  career,  indeed, 
or  a  source  of  influence,  it  is  not  unfair  to  describe  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  a  refuge  for  the  mediocre  in  national  politics. 

The  Senate  is  a  very  different  institution.  With  the  Supreme 
Court,  it  has  been  the  outstanding  success  in  the  American  system. 
Its  numbers  remain  small  enough  to  give  individuality  to  its  mem- 
bers and  to  make  possible  a  debate  that  is  almost  always  real  and  not 
seldom  instructive.  It  has  real  and  coherent  authority  through  its 
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power  to  ratify  treaties  and  to  share  with  the  President  in  the  making 
of  appointments;  though  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Myers  case  has  done  something  towards  rendering  ineffective 
the  real  value  of  the  appointing  power.  The  members  of  the  Senate 
have  a  long  enough  term  to  enable  them,  if  they  can,  to  create  a 
sense  of  their  personalities  among  the  electorate.  They  are  thus 
able,  as  congressmen  have  never  been  able,  to  act  as  the  embodiment 
of  ideas.  Webster,  Calhoun,  La  Follette,  Senator  Borah,  have  all  been 
able,  in  their  very  different  ways,  to  make  the  Senate  a  platform 
from  which  to  mold  the  opinion  of  the  nation.  A  senator,  more- 
over, just  because  the  area  of  election  from  which  he  is  drawn  is 
wider,  tends  to  be  a  more  considerable  person  than  a  congressman. 
He  plays,  as  a  rule,  a  much  bigger  part  in  his  state;  Calhoun  and 
South  Carolina,  Wisconsin  and  La  Follette,  were,  for  years,  almost 
interchangeable  terms.  He  tends,  also,  to  be  a  person  of  real  sig- 
nificance in  the  party.  He  can  shape  its  destinies  in  a  way  hardly  open 
to  members  of  the  House. 

Not,  indeed,  that  the  Senate  as  an  institution  is  free  from  grave 
defects.  Its  very  power  —  greater  than  any  other  legislature  possesses 
—  makes  it  a  rival  to  the  President;  and  it  too  often  yields  to  the 
temptation  to  destroy  the  coherency  of  legislation  as  an  exercise  in 
the  use  of  power.  Its  authority  has  too  often  drawn  to  it  men  notable 
either  for  the  wealth  they  desire  to  protect  or  the  corrupt  state 
machine  they  are  anxious  to  preserve.  It  stands  a  little  stiffly  on  its 
dignity;  and  this  too  often  makes  it  both  debate  for  the  mere  joy  of 
debating  and  legislate  without  due  regard  to  the  facts  involved 
in  its  measures.  It  is  altogether  free  from  that  grave  defect  which 
brings  the  new  House  of  Representatives  into  being  long  after  public 
opinion  about  its  character  may  have  changed;  but  it  suffers  gravely 
from  the  fact  that  the  system  of  partial  renewal  —  while  it  makes,  of 
course,  for  stability  —  prevents  it  from  being  subject  to  a  total  expres- 
sion of  popular  judgment.  Where,  therefore,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
it  is  at  odds  with  the  President,  the  latter  has  no  real  opportunity  of 
forcing  matters  to  a  decisive  issue  at  the  polls.  The  timetable  is  al- 
ways on  the  Senate's  side.  And  this  inevitably  means  that  the  Senate 
is  tempted  to  seek  a  policy  of  its  own  without  too  close  a  regard  to 
the  wants  or  needs  of  the  executive.  Because,  as  a  legislature,  it  never 
dies,  because,  also,  it  shares  so  largely  in  the  executive  power,  it  tends 
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less  to  correct  the  deficiencies  of  the  latter  than  to  absorb  its  authority. 
Almost  always  it  will  control  a  weak  President;  almost  always,  also, 
it  will  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  a  strong  one.  It  is,  by  the  definition 
of  its  place  in  the  institutional  scheme,  a  permanent  alternative  gov- 
ernment to  that  of  the  administration;  and,  of  this,  it  is  the  necessary 
consequence  that  American  legislation  will  rarely  be  intelligible  to 
those  affected  by  its  results. 


IV 

But  the  American  legislature  must  be  judged  less  by  its  internal 
character  than  by  its  external  relations.  Here,  of  course,  the  Fathers 
proceeded  upon  assumptions  which,  in  their  own  day,  were  judged 
exigent;  and  it  is  difficult  to  blame  them  for  a  construction  which 
Montesquieu  and  Blackstone  had  canonized.  Yet  today  it  is  su- 
premely difficult  for  a  foreigner  to  understand  how  Americans  can 
remain  satisfied  with  the  institutional  contact  between  executive  and 
legislature.  Here,  once  more,  the  system  offends  against  every  rea- 
sonable canon  of  political  science.  The  separation  of  powers  means 
that  both  legislature  and  executive  must  have  fixed  terms.  Each 
lives  a  life  in  large  part  independent  of  the  other,  a  life,  indeed,  that 
may  well  be  conceived  in  antagonistic  terms.  Neither,  as  a  result, 
has  an  interest  in  the  other  sufficient  to  secure  a  coherent  and 
responsible  policy.  The  legislature  cannot  get  the  executive  which 
it  wants;  the  executive  is  never  sure  of  a  legislature  to  its  liking.  The 
result  is  to  dissipate  the  energy  and  impair  the  efficiency  of  each. 
The  legislature  never  has  its  proper  work  to  perform,  which  is  to 
make  a  government  to  its  liking;  and  the  executive  can  never  do  its 
proper  work  of  applying  a  policy  which  it  fully  approves.  Each  has  a 
certain  interest  in  the  failure  of  the  other.  A  President  who  always 
had  his  way  with  Congress  would  completely  thwart  its  personality 
and  purpose.  A  Congress  which  trampled  on  the  President  would  — 
as  the  example  of  Andrew  Johnson  shows  so  well  —  make  impossible 
a  logical  body  of  reasonable  legislation.  If  either  is  to  figure  success- 
fully in  the  public  view,  it  must  be  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  And 
nothing  that  either  can  do  will  affect  the  life  of  the  other.  Each 
derives  its  power  independently  from  the  people,  and  each,  whatever 
its  character,  must  await  the  fixed  period  for  a  refreshment  of  power. 
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The  exigencies  of  party  may,  to  some  extent,  mitigate  the  vicious- 
ness  of  the  principle,  but  it  can  only  obliterate  in  part  the  magnitude 
of  the  evil. 

Nothing  so  well  illustrates  this  radical  defect  as  the  realm  of 
finance.  In  a  parliamentary  system,  the  minister  has  a  plan  and  he 
stands  or  falls  by  it;  if  the  legislature  will  not  accept  his  proposals 
either  it  seeks  a  new  government,  or  he  demands  a  new  legislature 
from  the  people.  Whatever  the  choice,  the  result  is  at  least  logical 
and  coherent.  But  in  the  American  system  nothing  of  the  kind  occurs. 
The  minister  makes  his  proposals;  he  seeks  to  placate  the  chairman 
of  the  appropriate  committee.  But  the  latter,  however  well  in- 
tentioned,  will  not  fully  endorse  the  ministerial  plan.  He  is  himself, 
to  begin  with,  a  kind  of  quasi-minister,  with  a  reputation  to  make. 
He  has  members  on  his  committee  who  must  be  placated  in  turn. 
The  member  for  Jacksonville  thinks  that  something  must  be  done 
for  his  constituents;  and  the  member  for  Lincoln  was  promised  a 
new  post  office.  When  the  measure  has  been  sufficiently  mangled  in 
the  House,  the  process  will  be  repeated  in  the  Senate.  A  thousand 
competing  interests,  rarely  related  to  the  needs  of  efficient  administra- 
tion, must  be  conciliated.  What  emerges  may  even,  as  a  total,  look  not 
unlike  the  original  proposals  of  the  executive;  but  it  will  be  rare  to 
find  that  the  itemized  details  are  the  same.  The  truth  is  that  for  every 
subject,  from  finance  downwards,  the  United  States  has  at  least  three 
ministers;  and  neither  the  interest,  nor  the  point  of  view,  of  any  of 
them  is  identical.  And  since  the  Cabinet  lacks  any  collective  responsi- 
bility, since  the  party  caucus  is  far  too  big  to  give  integration  to 
policy,  the  result  is  a  partial  chaos  in  all  that  is  done.  The  presi- 
dential system,  in  brief,  makes  the  executive  and  the  legislature  in- 
dependent at  exactly  the  point  where  dependence  is  required,  and  it 
secures  their  inevitable  antagonism  of  interest  where  public  policy 
requires  a  unity  of  interest.  Nor  can  either,  by  the  fact  of  inde- 
pendence, bring  home  responsibility  effectively  to  the  other.  The 
power  of  punishment  is  outside  in  the  nation;  and  the  latter  can 
speak,  only  not  when  the  event  requires,  but  when  the  constitution 
permits.  But  it  may  then  be  too  late. 

Other  consequences  of  importance  follow  from  this  separation  of 
Congress  from  the  executive.  No  verdict  can  be  sought  from  the 
people  at  a  time  when  a  verdict  should  be  taken;  and  when  the 
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fixed  epoch  of  judgment  arrives  events  will  have  done  much  to 
obliterate  the  material  upon  which  a  verdict  should  be  rendered.  To 
an  Englishman,  for  instance,  it  is  literally  incredible  that  no  serious 
penalties  should  have  been  visited  upon  the  Republican  party  for  the 
scandals  of  the  Harding  administration;  but  it  was  of  the  essence  of 
the  American  system  that  when  the  American  people,  as  here,  was 
wanted,  it  could  not  be  found.  The  result  is  an  inevitable  diminu- 
tion of  the  popular  interest  in  politics.  The  work  of  government  re- 
quires a  perspective  of  drama.  The  knowledge  that  grave  error  will 
precipitate  a  catastrophe  keeps  not  only  its  members  and  the  opposi- 
tion alert,  but  also  creates  an  active  public  opinion  outside.  For  the 
latter  feels  that  its  influence  may  be  creative.  It  may,  by  its  approval 
or  its  antagonism,  destroy  the  work  in  hand.  It  inquires  into  what  is 
being  done  because  it  may  affect  what  is  being  done.  In  America, 
that  is  only  partially  the  case.  Public  opinion  is  special  and  interested 
rather  than  general  and  disinterested.  It  is  a  trade  which  wants  a 
duty  on  the  goods  it  manufactures,  and  the  road  to  its  wants  is  not 
through  the  channels  of  opinion  but  the  avenue  of  the  lobbyist. 
There  is  hardly  a  great  subject  of  general  import  upon  which  an 
agitation  in  America  can  hope  effectively  to  influence  the  govern- 
ment; for  the  maximum  obtuseness  on  the  part  of  the  latter  will  not 
advance  by  one  day  the  period  of  judgment  at  the  polls. 

Experience,  in  other  words,  seems  to  demand  that  the  executive 
and  the  legislature  should  never  be  rivals  for  power.  If  that  be  the 
case,  the  mind  of  the  public  is  confusion,  and  its  confusion  is  de- 
structive of  its  interest.  Nor  is  that  all.  Their  antagonism  means  that 
neither  can  perform  its  work  effectively;  each  is  continually  tempted 
into  regions  outside  its  proper  competence.  A  strong  executive  either 
reduces  Congress  to  the  level  of  a  formless  debating  society,  or  is 
himself  reduced  by  conflict  to  the  position  of  an  angry,  if  energetic 
man,  declaiming,  like  Mr.  Wilson  in  1919,  in  a  vacuum  of  futility.  A 
weak  executive  becomes,  almost  necessarily,  the  creature  of  Congress; 
and  there  is  never  sufficient  integration  of  purpose  in  the  latter  to 
make  it  a  desirable  master.  The  main  business,  indeed,  of  a  legisla- 
ture cannot  be  performed  under  American  conditions.  For  that 
business  is  to  find  a  suitable  executive  which  the  opposition  can 
criticize,  if  occasion  offers,  to  the  point  of  defeat.  A  body  of  some 
four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  like  the  House  of  Representatives,  or 
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even  ninety-six,  like  the  Senate,  cannot  hope  to  interfere  successfully 
with  the  administrative  process.  The  thing  is  too  complex  and 
delicate  for  anything  more  than  general  oversight.  Yet  it  is  to  this 
that,  under  the  given  conditions,  they  are  perpetually  tempted;  and 
the  result  is  that  they  merely  irritate  and  hamper  where  they  should 
criticize  to  clarify.  Nor  can  such  a  body  legislate  if  it  is  able  to 
substitute  anyone's  proposals  for  those  submitted  to  it.  Chaos  is 
bound  to  result  if  the  formal  source  of  legislation  is  multiple  in 
character.  The  executive  ceases  to  be  responsible  because  it  does  not 
create;  and  the  legislature  disavows  responsibility  because  it  does 
not  apply.  This  has  been  the  result  of  the  American  system,  and  in- 
creasingly the  result  in  recent  years.  It  is  certainly  difficult  to  reconcile 
its  character  with  the  possibility  of  adequate  government. 


V 

A  word  is  necessary  upon  what  is  the  outstanding  failure  in  the 
American  federal  scheme  —  the  Vice-Presidency.  Tradition  here  has 
utterly  undone  the  original  purpose  of  the  Constitution  by  reducing 
the  Electoral  College  to  a  nullity.  The  result  has  been  that  every 
Vice-President  since  the  Civil  War  has  been  selected  for  reasons  even 
worse,  and  more  obscure,  than  those  for  which  a  President  is  chosen. 
No  vice-presidential  candidate  has  ever  been  nominated  with  a  view 
to  his  accession  to  the  Presidency,  though  this  has  occurred  on  five 
occasions;  and  in  each  instance  there  has  either,  as  with  Andrew 
Johnson  and  Roosevelt,  been  a  complete  reversal  of  his  predecessor's 
policy,  or,  as  with  Chester  Arthur,  an  attitude  of  complete  uncreative- 
ness.  The  position,  indeed,  is  utterly  anomalous;  and  no  experiment, 
like  that  of  President  Harding  with  Mr.  Coolidge,  which  seeks  to 
keep  the  Vice-President  in  touch  with  policy  has  had  any  value.  It  is 
bad  enough  to  have  Presidents  nominated  systematically  by  interested 
wire-pullers;  but  it  is  surely  worse  to  have  Vice-Presidents  chosen 
by  wire-pullers  who  are  not  even  interested.  Nothing  in  the  working 
of  the  Constitution  shows  more  lamentably  the  little  respect  of  the 
system  for  the  quality  of  men. 

That  is,  indeed,  throughout  its  capital  defect.  Granted  the  prem- 
ise of  the  separation  of  powers,  its  formal  aspects  are  logical  enough. 
They  are,  indeed,  politically  dubious  in  the  light  of  historic  experi- 
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ence;  but,  more,  they  are  politically  vicious  when  they  operate  in  the 
psychological  penumbra  of  Jacksonian  democracy.  For  the  essential 
quality  of  the  system  is  that  it  necessarily  fails  to  elevate  the  temper 
of  public  life.  The  Presidency,  of  course,  is  an  office  as  great  as  any 
in  the  gift  of  a  democracy;  but  the  terms  of  its  conferment  are, 
save  by  accident,  fatal  to  its  being  occupied  by  the  man  who  is  fit 
to  exercise  its  powers.  To  be  a  member  of  Congress,  even  to  be  a 
senator,  will  not  often  attract  the  highest  talents  in  the  Republic, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  separation  of  powers  insulates  the 
senator  or  representative  from  reasonable  hope  of  any  large  and  con- 
crete achievement.  The  best  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
go  there  because  it  is  the  highroad  to  the  Cabinet,  and  a  seat  therein 
means  that  they  put  their  hands  upon  a  big  machine  of  which  the 
capacity  for  influence  is  enormous.  The  American  legislator  lacks 
almost  entirely  that  prospect;  and  the  American  administrator  is, 
on  his  side,  similarly  hampered  by  the  knowledge  that  the  machine 
he  is  to  drive  must  run  along  a  road  largely  indicated  by  others. 
There  is  not  enough  in  such  an  outlook  to  attract  from  men  of  first 
quality  their  whole  energy  of  mind  throughout  their  lives.  And  it 
is,  indeed,  noteworthy  that  since  the  Civil  War,  at  least,  politics  has 
rarely  been  the  permanent  vocation  of  the  outstanding  figures  of 
American  life.  As  with  President  Wilson,  it  has  been  the  end  of  one 
career;  or,  as  with  Mr.  Root  and  Mr.  Hughes,  it  has  been  an  inter- 
lude in  another.  There  is,  doubtless,  the  exceptional  instance  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt;  but  it  is  the  general  rule  that  the  career  of  politician  as 
a  life-adventure  is  in  America  ample  enough  only  to  attract  the  men 
of  routine  mediocrity. 

And  the  influence  of  this,  in  its  turn,  upon  American  social  life  is 
notable.  The  real  leadership  of  America  is  rarely  found  in  political 
circles.  The  influence  of  politics  upon  the  national  consciousness,  the 
part  played  by  them  in  the  mind  of  the  average  man,  is  curiously, 
even  pitifully,  small.  An  American  is  less  instinct  with  the  sense  of 
the  state  than  the  citizen  of  any  first-class  European  power.  He  feels 
less  related  to,  less  responsible  for,  his  government.  He  is  cynical 
about  its  activities  and  its  personnel  in  a  way  to  which  only  long 
residence  in  America  can  habituate  a  citizen  of  Europe.  It  affects 
notably  the  political  speculation  of  America;  there  has  not  been  since 
the  Civil  War  one  political  philosopher  of  first-rate  eminence  in 
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America.  Yet  in  economics,  in  metaphysics,  in  the  natural  sciences,  in 
jurisprudence,  America  has  been  on  an  equal  level  with  the  best  o£ 
European  achievement.  It  affects  also  the  press.  American  news- 
papers give  a  volume  of  information  to  which,  perhaps,  that  of  only 
two  European  journals  can  compare.  But  the  comment  on  that  in- 
formation is,  as  a  general  rule,  notably  inferior  to  the  comment  of 
the  European  press.  For  the  latter  writes  always  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  effect  it  produces  on  public  opinion  may  well  unmake  a 
government.  The  power  to  produce  action  of  a  decisive  kind  is  the 
great  motive-force  of  the  finest  journalism.  The  American  journalist 
has  no  such  power  even  when  the  opportunity  of  a  Presidential  elec- 
tion is  counted  in  its  full  force.  Articles  which  leave  men  where  they 
were  are  not  likely  to  be  scrutinized  with  care;  and  they  are,  there- 
fore, not  likely  to  be  written  with  care.  There  exists  always  a  sense  of 
remoteness  between  the  act  and  the  written  word  which  is  fatal  to 
the  influence  the  latter  might  exercise. 

It  is  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  illustrate  the  small  part  played  in 
American  life  by  the  sense  of  the  political  adventure  by  a  concrete 
example.  One  of  the  acid  tests  of  a  political  system  is  its  ability  to 
gain  the  interest  of  youth  simply  because,  as  a  career,  it  demands  a 
lifetime  of  service.  The  observer  who  visits  the  universities  of  Europe 
will  find  in  them  a  significant  body  of  students  already  devoted  to  a 
political  career.  They  will  find  there  an  active  party-life,  with  its 
journals,  its  meetings,  its  debates.  The  politicians  themselves  naturally 
look  to  the  universities  as  an  essential  recruiting  ground  for  their 
future  colleagues.  Yet,  save  in  the  presidential  year,  there  is  no  such 
vivid  political  life  in  an  American  college.  The  habit  of  political 
debate  is  hardly  existent.  The  eager  disputation,  the  desire  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  conflict  in  the  field,  the  desire  consciously  to 
adopt  a  political  career,  these  are  unknown.  One  cannot  meet  a  body 
of  English  trade  unionists  without  finding  men  to  whom  a  political 
career  is  an  object  of  ambition;  one  would  have  to  search  far  among 
the  labor-unionists  of  America  to  discover  one  who  consciously 
desired  to  be  a  member  of  Congress.  Yet,  as  Disraeli  said,  the  youth 
of  a  nation  are  the  trustees  of  posterity.  The  future  of  any  system, 
the  quality  it  will  have,  depends,  in  large  degree,  upon  the  interest 
it  can  awaken  in  their  minds. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  power  of  politics  in  America  to  in- 
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fluence  or  to  alter  the  national  life  is  less  than  elsewhere.  It  is  true, 
also,  that  leadership,  in  the  European  political  sense,  has  been  notable 
in  industry  and  law  in  a  significant  way;  certainly,  on  the  Bench 
men  like  Justice  Holmes  have  given  an  impetus  to  creative  action 
such  as  a  great  statesman  in  Europe  contributes  to  political  effort.  Yet 
none  of  this  gives  to  the  national  life  that  purposive  integration  it  is 
the  business  of  politics  to  supply.  We  have  to  plan  a  modern  civili- 
zation in  terms  which  necessitate  collective  habits  of  thought;  we 
need  then  the  institutions  to  give  the  fullest  expression  to  those 
habits.  It  is  the  business  of  government  today  to  preserve  for  all 
citizens  the  minimum  basis  of  life  deemed  adequate  for  men  who 
would  realize  in  conscious  co-operation  the  eminent  worth  of  their 
humanity.  Presidential  institutions  in  America  were  created  when 
government  had  a  very  different  end  in  view.  Their  retention  now 
serves  rather  to  thwart  than  to  secure  the  great  ideas  of  which 
America  was  in  its  origins  the  sponsor. 


MARQUIS  W.  CHILDS 

Sweden:  Where  Capitalism 
Is  Controlled' 


L 


.F  ONE  were  compelled  to  select 
in  the  present  moment  of  flux  and  chaos  a  certain  area  of  the  earth's 
surface  in  order  to  show  the  highest  good  that  Western  civilization 
had  up  to  the  present  achieved,  one  might  go  farther  and  do  worse 
than  to  choose  Scandinavia,  One  would  include,  of  course,  besides  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula  proper,  Denmark,  which  is  allied  to  it  by 
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every  tie  of  race  and  culture.  And,  by  good,  one  would  mean  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  of  people:  a  civilization  in 
which  all  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  West  are  employed  to  enable 
man  to  live  in  comfort  and  peace  surrounded  by  a  considerable 
degree  of  beauty  and  order  and  cleanliness. 

The  Scandinavian  countries  have  developed  during  the  past  hun- 
dred years  more  or  less  apart  from  the  violent  national  and  political 
passions  of  continental  Europe.  Aside  from  a  healthy  national 
rivalry,  they  have  lived  in  peace  and  harmony.  Within  the  past  three 
or  four  decades  they  have  evolved  what  may  in  many  respects  be 
considered  a  new  form  of  economic  life.  They  have  achieved  a 
planned  internal  economy.  Wherever  the  direct  interest  of  the  con- 
sumer has  been  involved  —  the  necessities  of  shelter,  food,  light,  heat, 
clothing  —  the  profit  motive  has  been  drastically  curbed  or  abolished. 
It  is  a  process  of  socialization  that  has  gone  forward,  unevenly, 
quietly,  steadily.  But  the  objective  has  not  been  a  Utopian  state  built 
in  conformity  with  the  blueprints  of  some  arbitrary  theory.  The  ob- 
jective has  been  a  practical  one:  to  lower  the  cost  of  good  living;  a 
pragmatic  test  has  been  applied  to  all  reforms.  The  objective  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  slogan  of  the  Social-Democratic  party  in  Sweden: 
"Comfort  in  the  home  for  all  classes."  It  is  as  modest  as  that. 

And  it  has  worked.  The  standard  of  living  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden  has  been  the  highest  in  Europe.  (The  standard  in  Norway 
has  been  lower  because  of  large  untillable  land  areas,  the  bleakness 
and  sparseness  of  much  of  the  country.)  While  it  is  difficult  to  make 
an  exact  comparison,  it  is  probable  that  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  in  Sweden  and  Denmark  has  been  —  and  remains 
today  —  higher  than  the  standard  for  the  mass  in  the  United  States. 
These  are,  too,  the  most  modern  countries  in  Europe,  with  more 
motor  cars  and  telephones  per  capita  and  more  electric  lines  per 
unit  area  of  population. 

The  fact  that  the  Scandinavian  countries  have  had  a  planned 
domestic  economy  has  not  made  them  proof  against  the  effects  of 
the  depression.  But  it  has  now  become  obvious  that  the  structure  o£ 
international  finance  and  trade  was  so  complex  that  it  could  not  be 
disrupted  without  harming  every  nation  in  the  world  —  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  world,  one  might  almost  add.  Even  in  Russia,  where 
the  entire  economy,  trade  within  the  country  and  with  other  nations, 
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is  unified  under  control  o£  the  state,  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  building  an  industrial  civilization  have  been  those  encountered 
in  international  trade.  Since  the  Scandinavian  countries  have  shipped 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent  of  their  goods  into  the  interna- 
tional market,  it  is  obvious  that  they  have  felt  during  the  past  three 
years  the  dire  eflfects  of  world-wide  unemployment. 

But  because  they  have  had,  in  effect,  a  planned  domestic  economy, 
at  every  point  vital  to  the  consumer,  the  ravages  of  the  depression 
have  been  less  serious  than  elsewhere.  The  standard  of  living  has  not 
been  battered  down  as  it  has  in  America.  It  is  easy,  of  course,  to 
dismiss  the  example  of  these  northern  countries;  to  say  that  they 
are  small,  that  their  population  is  homogeneous  and  highly  educable; 
and  that  they  have  never  been  under  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
the  difficult  and  dangerous  rank  of  a  major  power.  But  when  one 
has  made  all  these,  and  other,  qualifications,  the  significance  of  what 
has  happened  in  Scandinavia  remains  and  has,  I  believe,  a  bearing 
upon  certain  problems  that  confront  the  world  today  and  in  par- 
ticular those  that  confront  the  United  States. 

The  Scandinavian  countries  in  their  present  development  stand 
midway  between  the  uncontrolled  capitalism  of  America  before  the 
crash  and  the  arbitrary  Marxian  communism  of  Russia  before  the 
Stalin  modifications  of  a  year  ago.  They  have  arrived  at  this  middle 
course  by  modifying  and  altering  the  economic  forms  of  capitalism; 
by  adopting  practices  from  other  economic  systems;  and  by  evolving 
new  forms  of  their  own.  They  have  achieved  that  control  of  capi- 
talism which  is  sought  in  the  United  States  by  the  laws  passed  at 
the  insistence  of  President  Roosevelt  during  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress. In  Scandinavia  this  control  has  been  attained  during  a  period 
of  thirty  years  or  more;  by  the  co-operation  of  aggressive  groups  of 
consumers;  by  the  active  and  intelligent  participation  of  the  state  in 
important  industrial  fields  such  as  power;  by  virtue  of  an  impregnable 
labor  movement;  by  a  long  process  of  social  education.  Remarkably 
enough,  this  process  of  education  has  touched  even  the  point  of  view 
of  the  capitalist  and  to  such  a  degree  that  he  has,  in  certain  instances, 
it  is  said,  lent  his  support  to  the  movement  to  strengthen  the  do- 
mestic economy  along  co-operative  lines. 

The  division,  particularly  in  Sweden,  is  sharp  and  striking.  To 
one  group  of  capitalists  —  really  to  one  family  —  has  fallen  virtually 
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the  whole  business  of  manufacture  for  export  and  shipping.  This 
group  of  capitalists  has  carried  on  in  the  international  market  by  the 
same  methods  as  other  international  traders  —  that  is,  by  fighting 
fire  with  fire.  They  have  of  late  years  levied  a  comparatively  slight 
tribute  from  the  domestic  consumer.  Their  source  of  profit  has  been 
almost  entirely  in  the  international  market.  It  was  so  with  Ivar 
Kreuger,  whose  operations  were  in  many  respects  typical  of  the  in- 
ternational financier,  having  little  relation  to  domestic  finance.  The 
Kreuger  crash,  it  may  be  noted  here,  worked  more  hardship  in 
America  than  it  did  in  Sweden.  The  virtual  surrender  of  the  domestic 
market  by  the  Wallenbergs,  the  dominant  capitalists  in  Sweden  for 
nearly  three  generations,  was  not  brought  about  without  a  conflict. 
The  co-operative  societies  and  the  state  have  competed  with  private 
enterprise  in  one  field  after  another,  and  on  even  terms  with  no  favors 
asked;  and  they  have  won  by  virtue  of  their  efficiency  and  acumen, 
and,  it  goes  without  saying,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  have  not 
been  under  the  constant  necessity  of  surrendering  to  ownership  a 
sizeable  surplus. 

II 

In  showing  how  this  planned  domestic  economy  has  been  achieved 
Sweden  serves  as  the  best  example,  because  it  is  more  highly  in- 
dustrialized than  either  Norway  or  Denmark.  And  the  Swede  is 
closer  to  the  American  than  is  the  Norwegian  or  the  Dane,  if  only 
for  the  reason  that  he  believes  in  a  high  standard  of  living  and  spends 
his  money  freely  for  those  things  that  in  most  European  countries 
are  regarded  as  luxuries  for  the  rich  —  that  is,  for  a  little  summer 
cottage,  for  a  motor  boat  (instead  of  a  motor  car).  These  the  Swedish 
worker  regards  almost  as  necessities  of  life. 

The  state  had  an  investment  in  business  undertakings  in  1929 
—  the  last  year  for  which  complete  figures  are  available  —  of 
$613,452,000.  On  this  investment  in  that  year  there  was  a  net  return  of 
6.08  per  cent.  And  it  must  be  recalled  that  this  is  in  a  country  of 
6,000,000  population,  distributed  over  a  large  area,  much  of  which  is 
mountainous  or  forest-covered.  The  activities  of  the  state  are  many 
and  varied.  The  state  owns  and  operates  at  a  profit  nearly  one 
fourth  of  the  forest  area.  The  state  controls  and  derives  a  consider- 
able profit  from  the  operation  of  about  one  third  of  the  mines.  The 
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state  owns  and  operates  at  a  profit  railway,  telegraph  and  telephone 
systems.  The  state  generates  34  per  cent  of  the  electricity  used,  and 
this  represents  about  80  per  cent  of  the  amount  used  by  householders. 
The  state  controls  and  derives  a  considerable  profit  from  the  sale  of 
tobacco  and  liquor  and  the  broadcasting  of  radio  programs.  And 
it  is  now  proposed  to  make  the  importation  and  wholesaling  of 
coffee  and  the  manufacture  and  export  of  arms  and  munitions  also 
state  monopolies. 

In  other  fields  co-operation  has  served  to  curb  the  profit  motive  to 
the  great  advantage  of  the  consumer.  Co-operative  societies  own  and 
operate  an  estimated  10  per  cent  of  all  industry,  for  the  most  part 
manufacture  for  domestic  consumption.  The  co-operatives  control 
between  one  third  and  one  half  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  of 
the  nation  in  food,  shoes,  clothing,  and  certain  other  commodities. 
Co-operative  societies,  together  with  municipal  organizations,  have 
built  and  sold,  on  a  co-operative  basis,  about  one  fourth  of  the 
housing  in  the  two  principal  cities,  Stockholm  and  Gothenburg. 
They  sell  insurance,  market  agricultural  produce,  make  motion 
pictures  (chiefly  for  propaganda  purposes),  and  engage  in  many 
other  activities. 

What  proportion  of  the  total  trade  of  the  country  is  carried  on  by 
the  state  and  by  the  co-operative  societies  it  is  difficult  to  say.  But  it 
has  been  sufficiently  large  to  serve  as  an  effective  brake  upon  capital- 
ist exploitation  in  the  domestic  market.  Prices  of  the  principal  com- 
modities, rentals,  and  utility  service  charges  have  been  forced  down- 
ward, often  with  dramatic  suddenness,  by  the  aggressive  competition 
of  the  state  and  the  co-operatives. 

How  this  has  been  done  can  be  shown  perhaps  best  in  the  field  of 
electric  power.  And  in  this  connection  I  am  tempted  to  recall  a 
conversation  in  Sweden  in  1930.  Motoring  through  the  pleasant 
Swedish  countryside  with  the  editor  of  one  of  the  large  Chicago 
newspapers,  we  talked  of  this  business  of  putting  the  state  in  com- 
petition with  private  power  companies.  The  editor  had  only  a 
blustering  impatience  for  such  an  arrangement.  "We  don't  need  any- 
thing like  that  in  Chicago,"  he  said.  "We  have  Samuel  Insull  and 
he  gives  us  our  power  and  light  cheap  enough."  Events  that  came  to 
light  a  year  later  disclosed  that  Mr.  Insull  was  not  solely  interested 
in  providing  Chicago  with  electric  power  at  a  fair  rate. 
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In  Sweden  there  has  never  been  any  attempt  to  regulate  power 
distribution  and  cost  through  monopoly  franchise  and  the  func- 
tioning of  an  elaborate  legal  structure.  There  is  in  effect  almost  com- 
plete laissez-faire  in  the  power  field.  Under  Swedish  law  two  or 
more  electrical  companies  may  compete  for  business  in  the  same 
district.  It  is  only  necessary  to  secure  a  concession  from  the  state, 
which  is  merely  an  authorization  to  string  wires  and  erect  poles.  But 
instead  of  chaos  there  is  today  an  orderly  distribution  of  power  at  a 
fair  price. 

When  the  state  entered  the  power  field  nearly  twenty-five  years 
ago  it  owned  several  important  waterfall  sites;  private  concerns  and 
certain  of  the  larger  towns  were  already  established  and  were  be- 
ginning to  develop  water  power  for  their  own  requirements.  Methods 
were  wasteful,  rates  were  high.  And  yet  competition  was  such  that 
there  was  little  or  no  profit  in  the  industry.  Gradually  the  state 
built  up  its  own  power  block.  There  was  at  the  head  of  the  Royal 
Board  of  Waterfalls  a  man  of  great  ability,  W.  Borgquist.  He  de- 
veloped the  state's  power  system  by  the  addition  of  one  station  after 
another  so  that  it  soon  occupied  a  strong,  strategic  position  with 
lines  stretching  down  the  whole  length  of  the  country.  It  was  op- 
erated in  the  most  efficient  fashion  to  produce  power  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  to  the  consumer. 

One  of  the  first  effects  of  this  competition  by  the  state  was  to 
eliminate  weak  and  inefficient  private  companies.  At  the  same  time 
those  that  survived  were  compelled  to  reduce  their  rates  and,  there- 
fore, to  increase  their  efficiency.  If  the  state  had  an  advantage  in  that 
it  was  not  under  compulsion  to  yield  a  large  annual  tribute  to 
ownership  and  to  management,  it  was  also  under  a  decided  disad- 
vantage in  that  it  was  compelled  to  develop  so-called  "cultural" 
power  lines  in  backward  agricultural  areas  where  a  company  organ- 
ized solely  for  profit  might  never  have  entered.  And  the  Board  of 
Waterfalls  has  observed  always  the  strictest  accounting  practices; 
that  is,  all  fixed  charges  have  been  deducted,  as  with  a  private  com- 
pany, in  estimating  the  net  profit  of  the  operations. 

For  1932  the  state  operated  its  power  system  at  a  profit  of  $288,604 
—  this  after  all  interest  and  tax  charges  had  been  deducted  —  on 
1,700,000,000  kilowatt  hours  of  power.  While  this  sum  is  a  small  profit, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  state  has  had  a  heavy  social  responsi- 
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bility;  first,  it  has  fixed  its  rates  as  low  as  possible,  and  second,  it  has 
developed  backward  regions.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  land  under  tillage 
in  Sweden  has  been  provided  with  electricity,  a  higher  percentage 
than  exists  in  any  other  country. 

There  has  come  about,  since  the  end  of  the  era  of  wild  competi- 
tion, a  working  understanding  between  the  state  and  the  private 
electrical  systems.  On  occasion  they  co-operate  to  their  mutual  ad- 
vantage. For  example,  the  parliament  has  recently  ordered  that  the 
state  railway  line  between  Storvik  and  Ange  be  electrified.  To  supply 
the  electricity  that  will  be  necessary  for  this  project  the  Board  of 
Waterfalls  will  construct  a  new  power  line,  a  branch  of  the  major 
system.  But  it  will  be  some  time  before  this  will  be  completed,  and 
the  board  has  made  an  agreement  with  a  private  company  to  supply 
the  railway  during  this  interval.  Such  agreements  are  not  uncom- 
mon. It  is  almost  as  though  there  were  one  centralized  power  system 
operating  for  the  good  of  the  whole  country. 

Much  of  the  power  in  Sweden,  which  ranks  second  only  to 
Switzerland  in  power  production,  is  distributed  on  a  co-operative 
basis.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  agricultural  areas.  Rural  districts 
form  their  own  co-operative  societies,  construct  the  necessary  local 
supply  systems  for  3,000  volts,  the  transformer  stations  necessary  to 
step  the  energy  down  to  low  tension,  and  the  requisite  local  supply 
lines.  The  operation  and  upkeep  of  the  local  lines  and  the  delivery 
of  energy  in  the  territory  of  the  society  are  also  the  business  of  the 
individual  co-operatives.  The  capital  to  build  and  run  the  co-opera- 
tive distributing  system  is  contributed  by  members  of  the  society  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  land  owned,  the  number  of  rooms  in  a 
dwelling,  or,  if  it  is  a  shop,  the  number  of  lighting  and  motor  in- 
stallations. The  larger  societies  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  an 
industrial  rate  ofifered  by  the  state,  so  that  they  pay  about  1.58  cents 
a  kilowatt  hour  for  power.  The  smaller  societies  take  the  district  rate 
and  pay  1.82  cents.  To  this  must  be  added,  in  fixing  the  price  to  the 
ultimate  consumer,  the  cost  of  distribution  within  the  co-operative 
system. 

Most  of  the  cities  and  towns  have  their  own  distributing  systems. 
There  are  special  rate  schedules  whereby  current  taken  in  excess  of  a 
fixed  number  of  kilowatt  hours  a  room  or  square  feet  of  floor  space 
is  supplied  at  a  very  much  reduced  price.  This  has  resulted  in  the 
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widespread  electrification  of  Swedish  households,  as  in  certain  towns, 
Kiruna  in  the  far  north,  for  example,  electricity  is  supplied  for  as  low 
a  rate  as  three  cents  a  kilowatt  hour.  In  many  communities  in  the 
industrial  north  sixty  per  cent  of  the  households  use  electricity  for 
cooking.  By  intelligent  co-operation  these  northern  people  have  con- 
quered the  long,  dark  winters.  There  is  in  abundance,  and  at  a  price 
which  puts  it  within  the  reach  of  all,  artificial  light  and  heat. 

Power  is  only  one,  although  perhaps  it  is  the  most  important,  of 
the  fields  in  which  the  state  has  been  successful  in  direct  operation. 
There  are  other  lines  in  which  the  state  has  delegated  primary  au- 
thority to  a  nominally  private,  limited-dividend  company.  This  has 
been  done,  for  example,  with  the  sale  of  liquor  and  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  tobacco.  Here  it  was  felt  that  direct  operation  by  the  state 
might  result  in  the  manifold  evils  of  bureaucracy. 

There  were  two  reasons  why  the  state  some  sixteen  years  ago 
took  over  the  sale,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  of  wines  and  spirits. 
First,  it  was  felt,  as  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  great  reformer, 
Dr.  Ivan  Bratt,  that  it  was  important  from  the  social  point  of  view 
to  remove  the  element  of  private  profit  from  the  liquor  trade. 
Second,  it  was  important  to  develop  a  new  source  of  revenue  for 
the  state.  These  two  reasons  dovetailed  nicely.  The  state,  while  re- 
taining actual  control,  delegated  the  wholesale  liquor  trade  to  the 
Wine  and  Spirits  Central,  a  private  company  paying  a  dividend 
limited  to  five  per  cent  on  a  small  share  capital  which  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  board  of  directors,  all  of  whom  must  be  approved  by  the 
government.  The  retail  trade  was  delegated  to  a  series  of  System 
Companies,  organized  on  the  same  basis. 

The  intelligence  of  the  social  phases  of  the  Swedish  liquor  plan, 
the  use  of  pass-books  to  restrict  individual  consumption  of  spirits,  and 
so  forth,  has  often  been  stressed.  But  sufficient  emphasis  has  not  been 
placed  upon  the  economic  side  of  the  system.  This  is  possibly  more 
important  than  the  social  phase.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Swedes  them- 
selves, the  removal  of  the  profit  motive  was  the  essential  factor  in 
the  success  of  the  Bratt  system. 

The  total  amount  spent  by  Swedish  consumers  on  wine  and  spirits 
in  1931  was  approximately  $48,240,000.  Of  this  amount  the  state  re- 
ceived, through  taxes  and  through  the  excess  profits  of  the  Wine  and 
Spirits  Central  and  the  System  Companies,  $28,408,000,  or  58.7  per 
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cent  o£  the  whole.  The  cost  of  the  hquors,  the  total  cost  of  admin- 
istration, and  the  cost  of  local  taxation  amounted  to  but  34.6  per  cent 
of  the  total  gross  revenue.  And  liquor  prices  in  Sweden  are  not  high 
when  it  is  taken  into  account  that  all  except  the  local  brannvin  must 
be  imported.  That  is,  prices  are  not  proportionately  higher  than  in 
England  or  France.  (This  gives,  incidentally,  some  idea  of  the 
enormous  profits  in  the  liquor  trade.) 

When  broadcasting  first  appeared  as  a  commercial  possibility,  the 
state  retained  the  monopoly  right  to  broadcast.  At  the  end  of  an  ex- 
perimental period  a  similar  private  limited-dividend  company  was 
formed  to  which  the  government  granted  the  right  to  do  all  broad- 
casting. The  source  of  revenue  is,  as  in  England,  a  moderate  tax 
upon  radio  sets.  As  with  the  liquor  monopoly,  the  excess  profits, 
beyond  the  cost  of  administration  and  the  amount  paid  to  the  holders 
of  the  small  share  capital,  go  to  the  government.  This  form  of  ad- 
ministration of  a  state  monopoly  has  been  so  successful  that  it  has 
been  proposed  for  the  manufacture  of  munitions  and  for  the  im- 
portation, processing,  and  wholesaling  of  coffee.  If  the  latter  is  made 
a  monopoly  of  the  state,  administered  by  a  limited-dividend  com- 
pany, as  the  Social-Democrats  propose,  it  would  be  purely  for  fiscal 
reasons.  The  manufacture  of  munitions,  however,  like  the  sale  of 
liquor,  is  charged  with  significant  social  implications.  It  has  been 
argued  that,  as  with  liquor,  if  there  is  no  incentive  to  sell,  there  will 
be  no  forcing  of  sales  by  high-pressure  methods.  But  this  argument  is 
somewhat  redundant,  since  the  Bofors  plant  in  Sweden,  employing 
two  thousand  men,  is,  like  all  other  European  munitions  plants,  at 
work  on  orders  that  are  three  years  in  advance;  and  most  of  these 
orders,  under  the  Geneva  Traffic  in  Arms  Act,  are  for  nations  other 
than  Sweden. 


Ill 

Thus  far  only  the  activities  of  the  state  have  been  considered. 
Through  co-operation  by  consumers  radical  changes  in  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  country  have  come  about.  Co-operation  is  almost  un- 
known in  the  United  States.  There  are  agricultural  marketing  co-op- 
eratives, and  successful  ones;  but  co-operation  by  consumers  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  goods  is  all  but  unknown.  Nor  is  it  reaUzed 
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what  a  significant  part  this  has  played  in  Europe.  The  widespread  de- 
velopment o£  consumer  co-operatives  in  Russia  was  one  of  the  few 
elements  from  the  old  regime  which  the  Bolsheviks  could  employ  in 
the  construction  of  a  socialist  state.  In  England  and  Scotland  more 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  all  consumers  are  members  of  co-operatives. 
Mussolini  in  reorganizing  the  economic  life  of  Italy  after  seizing 
political  power  made  use  of  the  highly  developed  co-operatives  then 
in  existence  for  his  own  purposes.  And  Hitler  in  Germany  is  now 
emulating  that  example. 

While  scarcely  more  than  a  third  of  the  consumers  in  Sweden 
are  organized,  it  is  possible  that  co-operation  has  had  an  even  wider 
influence  than  in  England.  And  the  reason  for  this  is  the  practical 
direction  of  Swedish  co-operation.  In  England  the  co-operatives  have 
been  more  or  less  institutional  in  character;  their  business  has  been 
largely  exempt  from  taxation;  the  co-operative  movement  has  had  a 
strong  political  cast.  In  Sweden  the  opposite  has  been  true :  the  first 
and  foremost  objective  has  been  to  reduce  prices  to  the  consumer, 
regardless  of  the  social  and  political  implications  of  the  means  em- 
ployed to  that  end.  That  ultimate  socialization  of  trade  and  manu- 
facture is  a  possible  goal  of  the  co-operatives  is  a  fact  with  which  the 
directors  of  the  movement  have  been  only  incidentally  concerned. 

In  Sweden  the  co-operatives  compete  on  equal  terms,  in  regard  to 
taxation  and  all  other  considerations,  with  private  enterprise.  The 
central  organization  is  the  Co-operative  Union,  which  is  the  whole- 
saler and  manufacturer  for  the  786  societies  with  their  membership 
of  512,968  families  (in  1932).  In  rural  areas  these  societies  own  and 
operate  usually  only  one  store.  The  Consumers'  Co-operative  Society 
of  Stockholm  has  340  stores.  These  stores  are  specialized  to  sell 
food,  clothing,  meat,  bread,  and  pastry.  They  are  efficient  and  at- 
tractive, such  shops  as  one  sees  in  the  smarter  streets  of  an  Amer- 
ican city.  The  consumer  buys  at  prices  that  are  customarily  a  little 
lower  than  those  of  the  private  stores.  Besides  this  outright  saving, 
he  is  paid  at  the  end  of  each  year  a  dividend  of  two  per  cent  on  all 
his  purchases.  Consumers  who  are  not  members  of  the  co-operative 
society  may  buy  at  the  shop,  but  only  members  are  entitled  to  the 
dividend. 

It  is  of  great  interest  to  note  the  way  in  which  co-operation  has 
worked  to  drive  prices  downward  for  the  whole  mass  of  the  buying 
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public.  It  was  not  until  the  Co-operative  Union  and  its  affiliated  so- 
cieties were  relatively  strong  that  an  attack  was  made  upon  the 
trusts.  It  was  considered  essential  first  to  have  a  considerable  con- 
sumer loyalty.  The  co-operators'  first  attack  was  directed  against  the 
margarine  trust.  Because  so  much  butter  is  exported  to  the  Conti- 
nent from  Scandinavia,  margarine  is  an  important  article  of  diet. 
The  directors  of  the  Co-operative  Union  knew  that  the  price 
charged  by  the  margarine  trust  was  higher  than  was  justified  by  the 
cost  of  manufacture.  At  the  outset  the  co-operative  directors  tried 
to  persuade  the  trust  to  reduce  its  prices.  Next  a  threat  was  tried: 
the  Union  would  begin  the  manufacture  of  margarine  if  prices 
were  not  lowered. 

It  was  not  that  the  co-operative  directors  particularly  desired  to 
go  into  the  manufacture  of  margarine;  they  merely  wanted  lower 
prices  and  better  quality.  The  trust  ignored  their  demands,  for  the 
Union  had  not  yet  demonstrated  its  efficiency  in  the  field  of  manu- 
facture. At  last,  in  1921,  the  Union  carried  out  its  repeated  threats 
and  constructed  a  margarine  factory.  This  has  been  expanded  sev- 
eral times  until  it  is  today  the  largest  and  most  modern  of  its  kind 
in  the  country.  And  the  margarine  trust  soon  lost  its  power,  a  fact 
reflected  by  successive  price  reductions  from  which  the  whole  public 
benefited. 

In  the  flour-milling  industry  the  co-operators  broke  the  power  of 
another  trust  in  a  similar  way.  Today  the  Union  owns  the  largest 
mills.  In  Sweden  overshoes  are  a  necessity  of  life  during  the  winter, 
and  the  Co-operative  Union  next  came  to  grips  with  a  trust  that 
had  for  long  kept  the  price  of  this  necessity  at  an  unreasonable  level. 
In  this  instance  the  first  step  taken  by  the  Union  was  to  issue  a 
general  proclamation,  urging  the  public  to  subscribe  to  an  indus- 
trial fund.  This  action  alone  was  sufficient  to  cause  the  trust  to  cut 
its  price  on  overshoes  more  than  fifty  cents  a  pair.  The  directors  of 
the  Union  felt,  however,  that  even  this  reduction  did  not  bring  the 
price  to  a  figure  based  on  a  fair  proportion  between  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  the  selling  price  and  so  the  Union  went  ahead  with  still 
another  factory. 

Even  more  striking  is  the  success  of  the  Union  in  breaking  the 
grip  of  the  international  electric  lamp  cartel.  In  1928  an  investiga- 
tion was  begun  into  the  cost  of  electric  bulbs.  Despite  the  fact  that 
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the  trust  dominated  the  whole  European  market,  the  investigators 
discovered  the  widest  price  discrepancies  from  country  to  country. 
The  price  for  a  twenty-five  watt  lamp  was  37  cents  in  Sweden,  30 
cents  in  Holland  and  Germany,  27  in  Denmark,  as  low  as  18  in 
Hungary,  and  52  cents  in  England. 

Careful  estimates  showed  that  the  capital  outlay  for  an  up-to-date 
electric  lamp  factory  was  not  prohibitive,  amounting  to  less  than 
the  monthly  net  surplus  of  the  various  co-operative  enterprises  in 
Sweden.  Nevertheless,  as  electric  lamps  play  a  comparatively  minor 
part  in  the  economy  of  the  average  household,  it  was  debated  for 
some  time  whether  the  Union  should  tie  up  its  capital  in  such  an  en- 
terprise. It  was  estimated  that  a  saving  of  12  cents  on  each  lamp  could 
be  effected,  a  total  annual  saving  to  the  country  of  about  $1,500,000, 
and  this,  it  was  finally  decided,  was  worth  while.  The  decision  was 
confirmed  by  a  stroke  of  good  luck  which  occurred  at  this  time. 
Owing  to  the  merger  of  two  of  the  trust's  lamp  plants  there  be- 
came available  the  services  of  a  technician  capable  of  directing  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  modern  lamp  factory.  (There  are 
very  few  such  technicians  and  most  of  them  are  tied  to  the  trust  by 
long-term  contracts.)  Also,  at  this  time  the  patents  controlled  by  the 
trust  expired. 

In  the  face  of  dire  warnings  from  the  trust,  the  Union  built  the 
plant.  From  the  outset  it  had  been  intended  that  the  factory  should 
be  a  common  North  European  enterprise.  As  construction  went  for- 
ward, on  capital  supplied  by  the  Co-operative  Union,  discussions 
were  carried  on  with  the  central  co-operative  societies  of  Denmark,^ 
Norway,  and  Finland.  On  May  28,  1931,  there  was  formed  the 
North-European  Luma  Co-operative  Society  which  took  over  the 
then  completed  factory.  Thus  was  formed  the  first  truly  international 
co-operative,  with  the  consumer  societies  of  all  four  countries  each 
owning  a  proportionate  share  and  each  having  a  voice  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  business  through  representatives  on  the  board  of  directors. 

The  effect  on  the  price  of  electric  bulbs  in  Scandinavia  was  strik- 
ing. Even  while  the  Luma  factory  was  in  course  of  construction, 
the  trust  lowered  the  Swedish  price  from  37  cents  to  27  cents.  Soon 
after  the  co-operative  lamp  came  onto  the  market  the  trust  met  the 
Luma  price  of  22  cents.  With  this  the  Luma  price  was  cut  to  20 
cents,  at  which  figure  it  is  still  possible  to  manufacture  with  a  com- 
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fortable  margin  of  surplus.  On  July  26,  1932,  Luma  turned  out  its 
five  millionth  lamp.  Each  of  the  purchasers  of  the  five  million  lamps 
received  a  dividend  on  his  purchase  from  the  surplus  accumulated. 
The  success  of  Luma  has  led  English  co-operatives  to  consider  a 
similar  manufacturing  venture  and  the  price  of  bulbs  in  England 
has  already  dropped  ten  cents. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  central  English  co-operative  society 
might  build  a  plant  in  England  which  w^ould  be  still  another  branch 
of  the  international  co-operative  enterprise.  Swedish  co-operators  are 
strongly  opposed  to  the  practice  of  the  English  co-operators  in  selling 
their  surplus  manufactures  abroad  at  a  profit.  This,  it  is  said  in 
Sweden,  is  not  true  co-operation  and  may  give  rise  to  the  same 
frictions  in  international  trade  that  occur  at  present  with  large 
corporations  competing  against  one  another  in  the  international 
market.  While  they  are  modest  in  their  hopes  for  the  immediate 
future,  the  co-operative  leaders  in  Sweden  believe  that  this  system 
is  capable  of  almost  infinite  extension  in  the  international  field.  And 
they  are  proud  to  have  given  to  the  world  first  a  practical  example  of 
true  international  co-operation. 

IV 

Throughout  the  depression  the  Co-operative  Union  has  continued 
to  grow.  During  the  past  three  years  the  books  show  gains  in  every 
department,  the  only  decline  being  in  the  number  of  societies,  the 
result  of  a  policy  of  merging  small  societies  to  form  stronger  units. 
The  number  of  stores  owned  by  the  local  societies  was  2,411  in 
1926,  3,510  in  1931,  and  3,716  in  1932.  And  the  annual  turnover  rose 
correspondingly  from  $71,046,800  in  1926  to  $94,006,360  in  1932. 
Because  the  directors  of  the  Co-operative  Union  had  faced  the  full 
implications  of  a  possible  world  depression  as  early  as  1930,  the 
economy  of  the  local  societies  has  been  directed  during  the  past 
three  years  along  the  most  strict  lines.  In  1932  the  financial  position 
of  the  Union  and  of  the  societies  was  stronger  than  ever  before. 
Trade  debts  have  been  reduced  on  the  joint  balance  sheet  from 
38  per  cent  to  less  than  6  per  cent. 

Co-operation  has  been  markedly  successful  in  the  field  of  hous- 
ing since  the  War.  Here  another  group  succeeded  in  bringing  about 
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a  sharp  decline  in  rentals  through  precisely  the  same  methods. 
H.S.B.,  the  co-operative  housing  society,  has  built  during  the  past 
ten  years  a  whole  series  of  model  apartment  houses  in  Stockholm 
and  in  the  second  city,  Gothenburg.  These  apartments  were  cheaper 
and  far  more  desirable  than  the  majority  of  flats  in  the  older  build- 
ings. The  power  of  what  was  equivalent  to  a  housing  trust  was 
broken  by  H.S.B.  three  years  after  its  organization. 

All  the  achievements  which  have  been  recited  here  have  been 
modest.  They  have  been  modest  in  aim  and  in  attainment.  They 
have  been  gained  through  patient,  painstaking  effort  over  a  period 
of  three  decades.  They  have  enlisted,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say, 
the  services  of  men  who  have  had  not  only  a  social  point  of  view 
but  who  have  possessed  business  acumen  and  organizing  skill. 
Albin  Johansson,  the  head  of  the  Co-operative  Union,  is  conceded 
by  all  factions  to  be  the  keenest  merchant  in  the  country.  (To  his 
ability  the  conservatives  ascribe  the  success  of  the  co-operative 
movement,  but  it  has  long  since  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  de- 
pendence upon  a  single  individual.) 

Modest  as  they  are,  these  successful  economic  experiments  by 
the  state  and  by  the  consumers  themselves  have  been  sufficient 
to  control  the  capitalist  in  his  operations  within  the  country;  in 
the  domestic  market  it  has  been  made  impossible  to  exploit  the  con- 
sumer to  the  ultimate  limit  of  his  capacity  to  pay.  As  a  cushion  to 
absorb  the  worst  shocks  of  the  depression  Sweden  has  had  also 
during  the  past  two  years  a  currency  managed,  and  successfully 
managed,  in  relation  to  commodity  prices  rather  than  to  an  arbi- 
trary metallic  standard.  It  is  this  managed  currency  which  Pro- 
fessor Irving  Fisher  and  other  economists  have  for  some  time 
been  urging  upon  the  world  at  large. 

The  depression  interrupted  what  might  well  have  continued  to 
be  an  orderly,  evolutionary  approach  to  socialism.  That  was  the  goal 
of  the  Social-Democrats,  who  have  held  office  six  times  within 
the  past  twenty  years.  Before  the  depression  the  party  had  con- 
sidered the  socialization  of  certain  of  the  major  export  industries, 
notably  paper,  as  a  next  step.  The  immediate  problems  arising  from 
the  crisis  have  made  it  impossible  to  contemplate  this  goal,  even 
remotely,  at  the  present  time.  The  Social-Democrats  have  just 
made  into  law  a  drastic  unemployment  program,  designed,  like 
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the  proposal  o£  J.  M.  Keynes,  to  restore  purchasing  power  virtu- 
ally to  the  level  of  1930.  These  and  other  emergency  matters  have 
occupied  the  government.  But  the  Social-Democrats  have  not  for- 
gotten their  ultimate  goal.  It  is  possible  that,  if  world  capitalism 
now  gains  a  breathing  space,  there  may  be  completed  in  Sweden 
the  gradual  and  orderly  transition  from  one  type  of  economic  life 
to  another.  The  very  fact  that  such  a  transition  may  be  possible 
is  enormously  heartening. 


HERBERT  AGAR 

Antigonish:  Democracy  at 
Work^ 


We 


E  TALK  too  much  about  the 
danger  to  democracy  from  outside  enemies.  We  talk  as  if  Hitler  and 
Stalin  and  Mussolini,  or  the  systems  which  these  men  represent,  were 
the  reason  for  the  decline  of  democracy  in  the  post-war  world.  But 
this  is  not  true.  The  failure  of  democracy  comes  from  within.  The 
dictators  of  Europe  are  the  result  of  that  failure,  not  the  cause. 

We  call  ourselves  a  democracy  because  we  have  given  everybody 
the  vote,  because  we  have  created  an  elaborate  machinery  for  regis- 
tering the  popular  will.  But  every  dictator  since  Napoleon  III  has 
known  that  popular  elections  can  serve  a  tyrant  state  as  readily  as 
they  can  serve  a  democracy.  Votes  for  everybody  will  lead  to  democ- 
racy only  in  a  democratic  society;  and  a  democratic  society  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  have  not  got. 

■^  Parts  of  this  essay  are  from  Pursuit  of  Happiness,  by  Herbert  Agar.  Copyright, 
1938,  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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There  are  three  parts  to  the  democratic  ideal :  the  spiritual  affirma- 
tion on  which  it  rests,  the  economic  order  which  it  demands,  and 
the  political  machinery  which  puts  it  into  eflFect.  The  third  is  the 
least  important  part  of  democracy,  and  it  is  the  only  part  which 
exists  fully  in  the  great  "democracies"  of  the  modern  world. 

As  a  spiritual  affirmation,  democracy  says  that  all  men  have  cer- 
tain minimum  rights  and  requirements  which  must  not  be  denied 
—  the  right  to  look  after  themselves  and  their  families  in  decency 
without  being  forced  into  a  slave  relationship  toward  a  master  or 
toward  the  state,  the  right  to  a  chance  to  do  as  well  for  themselves 
as  their  endowments  permit,  the  right  to  the  great  basic  freedoms 
which  we  call  civil  liberties,  the  right  to  a  recognition  that  in  a  true 
sense  (perhaps  best  suggested  by  the  phrase,  "in  the  eyes  of  God") 
all  men  are  equal. 

On  the  economic  side  democracy  demands  that  society  be  so 
ordered  that  the  spiritual  affirmation  has  a  chance  to  come  true.  It 
demands  that  men  shall  not  be  chattel  slaves  or  wage  slaves,  that 
they  shall  be  free  to  express  their  true  opinions  by  the  ballot.  It 
demands  that  there  shall  not  be  such  difEerences  in  economic  op- 
portunity, and  in  chances  for  self-betterment,  that  people  at  the 
bottom  are  denied  hope. 

These  are  startling  demands.  Democracy  is  a  startling  and  an 
exigent  creed.  If  we  do  not  choose  to  take  the  trouble  to  attempt 
democracy,  let  us  say  so  honestly.  Let  us  not  pretend  to  be  demo- 
crats merely  because  we  have  created  the  political  machinery  for  a 
democratic  society  which  does  not  exist  and  which  we  are  not  trying 
to  bring  into  being.  Too  often  today  the  great  concepts  of  our  demo- 
cratic tradition  have  become  little  more  than  an  excuse  for  life's 
injustice.  And  the  excuse  is  wearing  thin.  It  will  not  last  out  our 
lifetimes.  Unless  we  can  revive  democracy  as  a  fighting,  revolution- 
ary demand,  it  will  give  way  to  some  other  affirmation,  however 
inferior,  which  at  least  has  the  courage  to  insist  that  men  make 
sacrifices  to  serve  it.  Hitler  and  Stalin  do  not  threaten  democracy. 
What  threatens  it  is  our  own  failure  to  make  democracy  come  true. 

Under  an  honest  dictatorship,  under  an  old-fashioned  monarchy, 
the  poor  and  the  oppressed  have  somebody  to  look  after  them.  Under 
a  fake  democracy  they  have  nobody  at  all,  except  as  they  can  get 
favors  from  a  local  "boss"  like  Jimmy  Hines.  Because  they  are  sup- 
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posed  to  be  free  men,  they  have  no  "status"  in  society,  no  position, 
however  humble,  which  the  state  protects.  And  because  they  are 
not  in  fact  free  men,  they  cannot  win  and  hold  security  for  them- 
selves. They  are  the  hopeless  dupes  of  society's  dishonesty.  And  as 
their  millions  mount,  that  society  is  doomed. 


II 

There  is  no  simple  economic  prescription  for  building  a  free  so- 
ciety. In  the  world  of  modern  technology  we  shall  have  to  learn 
all  over  again  how  to  make  men  free.  Judging  by  some  of  the  small 
nations  which  have  made  the  attempt  in  earnest,  we  shall  probably 
end  up  with  half  a  dozen  economic  systems,  working  together  pre- 
cariously and  in  constant  need  of  revision.  In  Sweden,  for  example, 
there  is  some  collectivism  in  the  sense  of  government  ownership, 
some  "yard-sticks"  of  the  TVA  variety,  much  private  ownership 
of  land  and  of  small  industry,  and  a  great  development  of  all  forms 
of  co-operatives. 

Many  Americans  are  afraid  of  the  co-operative  movement,  believ- 
ing it  is  only  a  roundabout  road  toward  communism  and  the  tyrant 
state.  It  is  true  that  the  co-operative  system,  if  used  by  a  communist 
society,  could  serve  the  ends  of  that  society.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
this  system  can  serve  the  ends  of  genuine  democracy.  This  has  been 
proved  in  Sweden  and  other  European  states;  it  is  being  proved 
today  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  a  movement  which  began  a  generation  ago 
at  the  university  at  Antigonish.^ 

In  Antigonish  the  visitor  can  see  a  real  democracy  in  the  making, 
can  see  a  community  that  believes  in  the  democratic  life  as  strongly 
as  the  western  counties  of  Virginia  believed  in  it  when  they  elected 
Jefferson  President.  The  citizens  of  northeastern  Nova  Scotia  —  fish- 
ermen and  farmers,  miners  and  storekeepers,  priests,  teachers,  and 
business  men  —  have  for  twenty  years  been  building  a  democratic 
society  through  adult  education  and  co-operative  enterprise.  They 
have  contrived  no  paradise;  but  they  have  lifted  themselves  out  of 
poverty,  ignorance,  despair.  And  while  improving  their  worldly 

^The  story  of  Antigonish  is  told  in  detail  in  a  book  by  Bertram  B.  Fowler: 
The  Lord  Helps  Those  — ,  1938. 
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state  they  have  learned  the  excitement  and  the  sense  of  goodness  that 
comes  to  people  who  work  with  their  fellows  disinterestedly  for  the 
common  well-being.  This  rare  excitement  is  shared  by  most  of  the 
community;  it  is  not  the  privilege  of  a  few  superior  people. 

These  men  who  have  helped  themselves  started  a  generation  ago 
with  adult  education.  They  were  as  poor  as  our  Kentucky  moun- 
taineers. Yet  all  around  them  lay  valuable  resources  —  fisheries,  for- 
ests, mines,  farm  land.  They  were  working  these  resources;  but  the 
profit  went  to  people  who  lived  far  away. 

The  first  step  was  self-education :  to  study  the  problem,  to  convince 
themselves  that  something  could  be  done,  and  (most  important  of 
all)  to  convince  themselves  that  it  had  better  not  be  done  by  outside 
help.  For  outside  help  generally  ends  in  a  loan  of  money.  And  a 
loan  of  money  means  getting  into  the  hands  of  the  lender. 

The  second  step  was  the  creation  of  credit  co-operatives,  or  credit 
unions.  The  credit  union  is  a  method  of  pooling  the  local  resources, 
however  small  they  may  be,  until  the  community  is  ready  to  start 
financing  some  of  its  own  production  or  distribution.  No  community 
can  be  poorer  than  the  little  fishing  villages  where  this  movement 
began.  Yet  even  those  villages  found  that  they  could  save  something 
when  they  saw  the  road  toward  freedom  open  before  them,  toward 
freedom  and  toward  a  democratic  community  effort. 

When  small  savings  had  accumulated,  the  citizens  of  these  villages 
built  themselves  factories  and  bought  simple  machinery  —  for  can- 
ning lobsters,  for  processing  hides,  etc.  At  once  they  were  no  longer 
the  helpless  purveyors  of  raw  materials  to  the  world  markets.  They 
were  offering  finished  or  semi-finished  products,  and  getting  a  cor- 
respondingly higher  price.  They  were  also  beginning  to  supply  more 
of  their  own  local  needs  out  of  their  own  resources. 

As  a  little  more  money  began  coming  into  the  villages  the  credit 
unions  had  slightly  larger  resources.  Marketing  co-operatives  were 
formed  so  that  some  of  the  profits  which  had  gone  to  distant  middle- 
men remained  at  home.  Consumers'  co-operatives  were  formed,  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  goods  to  the  members  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices  —  which  meant  that  still  more  profits  stayed  at  home.  Com- 
munities which  had  been  the  helpless  victims  of  world  conditions 
began  to  have  some  control  over  their  own  economic  fate.  And  such 
economic  freedom  is  the  prerequisite  to  political  or  moral  freedom. 
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Adult  education,  credit  co-operatives,  consumers',  producers'  and 
marketing  co-operatives  —  with  these  tools  the  Antigonish  move- 
ment is  building  a  free  society.  It  has  taken  a  long  time,  more  than 
twenty  years,  to  make  a  little  progress.  But  now  that  it  is  well  under 
way  it  is  gathering  momentum  and  will  move  more  quickly.  And 
it  is  solidly  founded  —  on  self -education  and  on  local  savings.  The 
Lord  Helps  Those  — 

III 

The  Antigonish  movement  is  founded  on  the  democratic  ideal. 
The  ideal  is  taken  with  full  seriousness,  with  full  knowledge  of  its 
revolutionary  implications.  The  people  who  are  carrying  this  move- 
ment through  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  believe  in 
the  religious  affirmation  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  They  believe  it 
is  man's  duty  to  order  society  so  that  this  brotherhood  may  find  ex- 
pression here  and  now,  in  the  secular  world  around  us.  The  men  of 
Antigonish  serve  democracy  with  the  same  devotion  that  fascists 
give  to  the  tyrant  state.  On  no  other  terms  is  democracy  likely  to 
prosper.  "None  can  love  freedom  heartily  but  good  men." 

If  any  American  has  forgotten  what  democracy  feels  like,  he  can 
learn  his  own  heritage  by  visiting  northeastern  Nova  Scotia.  He  will 
discover  good  men  making  a  new  world  —  unfrightened  men  who 
do  not  hate  the  enemy  in  a  personal  sense.  It  is  not  a  class  war  these 
men  are  making.  It  is  a  war  against  institutions  and  against  the 
sort  of  physical  conditions  that  deprive  men  of  hope.  It  is  also  a 
war  of  reason  and  liberation  against  the  antisocial  elements  in  man. 
And  it  is  not  a  fanatical  war;  it  is  a  war  in  which  the  soldiers  dare 
to  have  fun. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  social  and  political  ideal  except  democ- 
racy could  produce  this  result.  Democracy,  as  practiced  by  those 
Nova  Scotians,  might  be  the  answer  to  the  strife  and  hatreds  which 
appear  to  be  destroying  Western  civilization.  Statesmen  and  philos- 
ophers have  for  generations  been  looking  for  the  "moral  equivalent 
to  war."  Democracy,  if  taken  with  high  seriousness,  might  be  the 
answer  to  that  long  search. 

Anyone  who  has  seen  the  ease  with  which  all  people  can  be 
roused  to  fight  must  know  that  war  gratifies  some  important  part 
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of  human  nature.  Much  as  we  hate  war  there  is  a  part  of  each  one 
of  us  which  loves  it  also.  It  is  that  part  which  betrays  us  when  the 
war-drums  are  beaten.  And  the  most  attractive  feature  of  war  is 
that  it  gives  men  a  superb  chance  to  work  together,  side  by  side  in 
the  same  ditch  and  with  the  same  fate  before  them.  In  a  lonely  and 
divided  world,  war  breeds  a  comradeship  which  most  men  want 
and  which  all  men  need. 

Democracy  can  breed  that  same  comradeship  —  but  only  if  we 
serve  it  honestly  and  with  our  hearts.  If  we  really  should  seek  to 
practice  the  phrases  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  we  could 
build  a  good  America  without  the  use  of  guns  or  tear  gas  or  Siberias. 
We  could  even  enjoy  ourselves  while  we  did  it. 

The  "if"  may  seem  fantastic  to  many  readers.  Yet  the  thing  is 
happening  in  Antigonish.  It  seems  improbable  that  Nova  Scotia  is 
the  only  corner  of  our  continent  where  men  can  rise  to  moral  passion. 
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Charles  A.  Beard,  An  Economic  Interpretation  of  the  Constitution  of 
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Edward  S.  Corwin,  The  Constitution  and  What  It  Means  Today,  1937 
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flexibility  and  the  history  of  its  development. 

Vardis  Fisher,  No  Villain  Need  Be,  1936,  pp.  348-358. 
A  long  letter  incorporated  into  the  novel,  stating  a  writer's  case  against 
communism. 

Bertram  B.  Fowler,  The  Lord  Helps  Those  — ,  1938. 
Factual  history  and  analysis  of  the  Antigonish  co-operatives  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

Harold  J.  Laski,  Communism,  1920. 
The  best  short  statement  of  communist  ideals,  theories,  and  methods. 
Sympathetic  but  critical  and  judicial. 


Suggested  Readings 

Harold  D,  Lasswell,  Psychopathology  and  Politics,  1931. 
The  logic  and  psychology  of  politics  under  all  the  various  modern 
systems,  with  special  reference  to  propaganda. 

Walter  Lippmann,  The  Method  of  Freedom,  1934. 

Argues  that  private  ow^nership  of  industry  can  be  retained  together 
with  economic  justice  and  political  democracy,  if  government  guaran- 
tees fair  competition. 

Benito  Mussolini,  Fascism:  Doctrine  and  Institutions,  Rome,  1935. 
A  collection  of  speeches  and  decrees  dealing  with  various  aspects  of 
the  Fascist  State  and  social  life. 

Nazi  Primer,  translated  by  Harwood  L.  Childs,  1938. 

The  "Official  Handbook  for  Schooling  the  Hitler  Youth."  Deals  with 
all  aspects  of  National  Socialism  in  the  elementary  manner  of  a  be- 
ginner's textbook. 

Stephen  H.  Roberts,  The  House  that  Hitler  Built,  1938. 
A  well-written,  dispassionate  attempt  to  understand  the  origins  and 
growth  of  the  National  Socialist  State,  and  to  explain  the  psychology 
of  its  leader.  Hitler. 

Gaetano  Salvemini,  Under  the  Axe  of  Fascism,  1936. 

A  scholarly  but  moving  indictment  of  Mussolini's  Italy,  by  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  exiles. 

George  Soule,  A  Planned  Society,  1932. 

Deals  with  the  question  whether  reason  is  capable  of  planning  a  social 
order  in  which  economic  democracy  exists  as  well  as  political  democ- 
racy. Presents  an  engaging  picture  of  what  such  a  society  would  be 
like. 

George  Soule,  The  Future  of  Liberty,  1936. 

A  persuasive  and  impassioned  plea  for  a  rationally  planned  society 
which  will  preserve  fundamental  liberties,  as  the  only  safeguard  against 
Fascism. 

Leon  Trotsky,  The  Revolution  Betrayed,  1937. 

A  brilliant  attack  on  everything  for  which  the  Soviet  Union  now 
stands  by  the  exiled  leader  of  the  revolutions  of  1905  and  1917. 

Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb,  Soviet  Communism:  A  New  Civilisation? 
2  vols.,  1936. 
The  standard  work  on  the  Soviet  Union,  covering  all  aspects  of  the 
economic,  social,  and  political  life.  Very  sympathetic,  but  written  with 
reserve  and  judgment. 
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T, 


HE  MAN  who  said  "Feed 
me  with  facts"  would  probably  be  kept  busy  all  his  life  taking  nour- 
ishment, but  he  would  never  become  what  Bacon  termed  "the  full 
man."  For  the  whole  world  of  the  artistic  and  the  imaginative  would 
be  lost  to  him,  and  his  intellectual  stature  must  appear  puny  and 
shriveled.  The  world  of  practical  affairs  is  important,  of  course, 
and  the  student  has  found  himself  thrust  into  the  thick  of  the  work- 
aday world  throughout  this  book.  But  civilization  is  not  bounded  by 
the  statehouse  and  the  market  place,  nor  would  the  student  wish  to 
limit  his  interests  to  these. 

The  previous  sections  of  this  book  have  taken  him  from  the  con- 
crete to  the  abstract,  from  history  to  political  theory.  He  should  now 
be  ready  to  pass  to  an  artistic  medium,  where  his  decisions  will  have 
to  be  made  on  a  far  more  subjective  and  personal  basis.  He  will 
need  to  be  all  the  more  on  guard  now  lest  his  criticism  be  influenced 
entirely  by  personal  whim  at  the  expense  of  intrinsic  merit,  which 
may  be  rather  hard  for  him  to  see  in  his  first  attempts  at  literary 
criticism. 

The  student  will  want  to  try  his  hand  at  passing  judgment  on  all 
sorts  of  works  of  art:  novels,  short  stories,  popular  or  technical  es- 
says, plays,  movies,  and  if  he  possibly  can,  painting,  statuary,  archi- 
tecture, and  music.  He  will  not  try  to  imitate  professional  criticism, 
of  course,  for  that  requires  a  rather  specialized  vocabulary.  But  he 
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can  begin  to  record  his  opinions,  simply  and  honesdy,  expressing 
perhaps  no  more  than  his  personal  likes  and  dislikes  at  first,  but 
gradually  acquiring  standards  of  judgment  as  his  experience  in- 
creases. 

It  is  with  this  idea  in  mind  that  we  present  in  this  section  two  im- 
portant contributions  to  modern  literature,  together  with  a  cluster 
of  representative  opinion  about  each.  We  have  chosen  the  drama 
as  being  the  shortest  full  literary  form  that  attracts  serious  criticism, 
and  we  include  two  noteworthy  plays  by  authors  who  scarcely  need 
any  introduction  to  the  American  public.  These  plays,  while  they 
treat  widely  differing  themes,  nevertheless  reflect  two  important 
aspects  of  contemporary  civilization,  and  offer  artistic  parallels  to 
the  subject  matter  of  preceding  sections  of  this  book.  Ah,  Wilder- 
ness! "A  Comedy  of  Recollection,"  deals  with  the  New  England 
small  town,  a  setting  that  is  not  out  of  date  for  all  its  old-fashioned 
quality.  Here  the  focus  is  small,  and  the  problem,  worked  out  almost 
within  the  bounds  of  a  single  family,  is  a  personal  one.  In  Winterset 
the  problem  of  social  justice  is  greatly  heightened  by  being  cast  in 
poetic  form,  and  though  the  tragedy  is  played  out  by  a  handful  of 
people  on  the  waterfront  it  touches  us  all  by  implication. 

The  critical  pieces  which  supplement  each  play  continue  the  prin- 
ciple of  opposition,  for  widespread  disagreements  among  the  re- 
viewers greeted  both  productions.  The  student  will  find  it  highly 
revealing  to  study  not  only  the  differences  of  opinion,  but  also  the 
divergent  approaches  to  a  play  in  the  "morning-after"  notice,  the 
short-range  review,  the  later  reappraisal,  and  the  literary  essay.  Mr. 
Anderson's  preface  to  Winterset  adds  still  another  point  of  view  to 
the  discussion  of  his  play;  and  the  student  would  be  rewarded  by 
comparing  Winterset  with  Gods  of  the  Lightning,  an  earlier  play 
dealing  with  the  same  subject  matter.  Both  Ah,  Wilderness!  and 
Winterset  have  been  made  into  successful  motion  pictures,  and  the 
student  can  easily  consult  reviews  of  each  by  reference  to  the  Read- 
ers' Guide  (July  1935-June  1937). 

It  is  highly  important,  however,  that  before  the  student  begins  to 
explore  the  reviews  he  should  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
text  of  the  plays  by  more  than  one  careful  reading.  For  only  when 
he  is  genuinely  familiar  with  the  text  can  he  interpret  criticism 
jusdy.  Since  he  will  be  interested  in  establishing  some  critical  stand- 
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ards  for  himself,  he  should  see  if  he  can  determine  what  standards 
underlie  the  judgments  of  the  critics  and  reviewers.  When  the 
student  has  learned  that  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  "I  know  what  I 
like,  but  I  don't  know  why  it  is  good,"  he  will  have  made  a  begin- 
ning in  criticism. 
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Ah,  Wilderness!' 


Characters 

Nat  Miller,  owner  of  the  evening  globe 

Essie,  his  wife 

Arthur 

Richard 

Mildred 

Tommy 

Sid  Davis,  Essie's  brother 

Lily  Miller,  Nat's  sister 

David  McComber 

Muriel  McComber,  his  daughter 

WiNT  Selby,  a  classmate  of  Arthur's  at  Yale 

Belle 

NORAH 

Bartender 
Salesman 


their  children 


Act  One 

Scene  —  Sitting-room  of  the  Miller  home  in  a  large  small-town  in 
Connecticut  —  about  y.7,o  in  the  morning  of  July  ^th,  1906. 
The  room  is  fairly  large,  homely  holding  and  cheerful  in  the 

■■^  Copyright,  1933,  by  Eugene  O'Neill.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Random  House, 
Inc.,  New  York. 

CAUTION:  Professionals  and  amateurs  are  hereby  warned  that  Ah,  Wilderness!, 
being  fully  protected  under  the  copyright  laws  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
British  Empire,  including  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  all  other  countries  of  the 
copyright  union,  is  subjected  to  a  royalty.  All  rights,  including  professional,  amateur, 
motion  pictures,  recitation,  public  reading,  radio  broadcasting,  and  the  rights  of 
translation  into  foreign  languages  are  strictly  reserved.  In  its  present  form  this  play 
is  dedicated  to  the  reading  public  only.  All  inquiries  regarding  this  play  should  be 
addressed  to  Richard  J.  Madden  Play  Company,  at  33  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 
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morning  sunlight,  furnished  with  scrupulous  medium-priced  taste- 
lessness  of  the  period.  Beneath  the  two  windows  at  left,  front,  a  sofa 
with  sil\  and  satin  cushions  stands  against  the  wall.  At  rear  of  sofa, 
a  hoo\case  with  glass  doors,  filed  with  cheap  sets,  extends  along  the 
remaining  length  of  wall.  In  the  rear  wall,  left,  is  a  double  doorway 
with  sliding  doors  and  portieres,  leading  into  a  dar\,  windowless, 
bac\  parlor.  At  right  of  this  doorway,  another  bookcase,  this  time 
a  small,  open  one,  crammed  with  boys'  and  girls'  boo\s  and  the 
best-selling  novels  of  many  past  years  —  boo1{s  the  family  really  have 
read.  To  the  right  of  this  boo\case  is  the  mate  of  the  double  door- 
way at  its  left,  with  sliding  doors  and  portieres,  this  one  leading  to  a 
well-lighted  front  parlor.  In  the  right  wall,  rear,  a  screen  door  opens 
on  a  porch.  Farther  forward  in  this  wall  are  two  windows,  with  a 
writing  des\  and  a  chair  between  them..  At  center  is  a  big,  round  table 
with  a  green-shaded  reading  lamp,  the  cord  of  the  lamp  running  up 
to  one  of  five  soc\ets  in  the  chandelier  above.  Five  chairs  are  grouped 
about  the  table  —  three  roc\ers  at  left,  right,  and  right  rear  of  it,  two 
armchairs  at  rear  and  left  rear.  A  medium-priced,  ino^ensive  rug 
covers  most  of  the  floor.  The  walls  are  papered  white  with  a  cheer- 
ful, ugly  blue  design. 

Voices  are  heard  in  a  conversational  tone  from,  the  dining-room 
beyond  the  bac^  parlor,  where  the  family  are  just  finishing  break- 
fast. Then  mrs.  miller's  voice,  raised  commandingly,  "Tommy! 
Come  back  here  and  finish  your  milk!"  At  the  same  moment  tommy 
appears  in  the  doorway  from  the  bac\  parlor  —  a  chubby,  sun-burnt 
boy  of  eleven  with  dar\  eyes,  blond  hair  wetted  and  plastered  down 
in  a  part,  and  a  shiny,  good-natured  face,  a  rim  of  mil\  visible  about 
his  lips.  Bursting  with  bottled-up  energy  and  a  longing  to  get 
started  on  the  Fourth,  he  nevertheless  has  hesitated  obediently  at 
his  mother's  call. 

TOMMY,  {calls  bac\  pleadingly)  Aw,  I'm  full,  Ma.  And  I  said  ex- 
cuse me  and  you  said  all  right.  {His  father's  voice  is  heard  speaking 
to  his  mother.  Then  she  calls:  "All  right.  Tommy,"  and  tommy  as\s 
eagerly)  Can  I  go  out  now? 

mother's  voice,  {correctingly)  May  I! 

TOMMY,  {fidgeting,  but  obediently)  May  I,  Ma? 

mother's  voice.  Yes.  (tommy  jumps  for  the  screen  door  to  the 
porch  at  right  lif(e  a  sprinter  released  by  the  starting  shot.) 
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father's  voice,  {shouts  after  him)  But  you  set  off  your  crackers 
away  from  the  house,  remember!  {But  tommy  is  already  through  the 
screen  door,  which  he  leaves  open  behind  him.) 

{A  moment  later  the  family  appear  from  the  bac\  parlor,  coming 
from  the  dining-room.  First  are  Mildred  and  Arthur,  mildred  is 
fifteen,  tall  and  slender,  with  big,  irregular  features,  resembling  her 
father  to  the  complete  effacing  of  any  pretense  at  prettiness.  But  her 
big,  gray  eyes  are  beautiful;  she  has  vivacity  and  a  fetching  smile, 
and  everyone  thin\s  of  her  as  an  attractive  girl.  She  is  dressed  in 
shirtwaist  and  sl^irt  in  the  fashion  of  the  period. 

(ARTHUR,  the  eldest  of  the  Miller  children  who  are  still  living 
home,  is  nineteen.  He  is  tall,  heavy,  barrel-chested  and  muscular, 
the  type  of  football  linesman  of  that  period,  with  a  square,  stolid 
face,  small  blue  eyes  and  thic\  sandy  hair.  His  manner  is  solemnly 
collegiate.  He  is  dressed  in  the  latest  college  fashion  of  that  day, 
which  has  receded  a  bit  from  the  extreme  of  preceding  years,  but 
still  runs  to  padded  shoulders  and  pants  half  pegged  at  the  top,  and 
so  small  at  their  wide-cuffed  bottoms  that  they  cannot  be  ta\en  off 
with  shoes  on.) 

MILDRED,  {as  they  appear  —  inquisitively)  Where  are  you  going 
today.  Art.? 

ARTHUR,  {with  superior  dignity)  That's  my  business.  {He  osten- 
tatiously ta\es  from  his  poc\et  a  tobacco  pouch  with  a  big  Y  and 
class  numerals  stamped  on  it,  and  a  heavy  bulldog  briar  pipe  with 
silver  Y  and  numerals,  and  starts  filing  the  pipe.) 

MILDRED,  {teasingly)  Bet  I  know,  just  the  same!  Want  me  to  tell 
you  her  initials?  E.R.!  {She  laughs,  arthur,  pleased  by  this  insinua- 
tion at  his  lady-billing  activities,  yet  finds  it  beneath  his  dignity  to 
reply.  He  goes  to  the  table,  lights  his  pipe  and  pic\s  up  the  local 
morning  paper,  and  slouches  bac\  into  the  armchair  at  left  rear 
of  table,  beginning  to  whistle  ''Oh,  Waltz  Me  Around  Again,  Wil- 
lie" as  he  scans  the  headlines,  mildred  sits  on  the  sofa  at  left, 
front.) 

{Meanwhile,  their  mother  and  their  aunt  lily,  their  father's  sis- 
ter, have  appeared,  following  them  from  the  bac\  parlor,  mrs. 
MILLER  is  around  fifty,  a  short,  stout  woman  with  fading  light-brown 
hair  sprinted  with  gray,  who  must  have  been  decidedly  pretty  as 
a  girl  in  a  round-faced,  cute,  small-featured,  wide-eyed  fashion.  She 
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has  big  brown  eyes,  soft  and  maternal  —  a  bustling,  mother-of-a- 
family  manner.  She  is  dressed  in  shirtwaist  and  sJ{irt. 

(lily  miller,  her  sister-in-law,  is  forty-two,  tall,  darJ^  and  thin. 
She  conforms  outwardly  to  the  conventional  type  of  old-maid  school 
teacher,  even  to  wearing  glasses.  But  behind  the  glasses  her  gray 
eyes  are  gentle  and  tired,  and  her  whole  atmosphere  is  one  of  shy 
]{indliness.  Her  voice  presents  the  greatest  contrast  to  her  appear- 
ance—  soft  and  full  of  sweetness.  She,  also,  is  dressed  in  a  shirt- 
waist and  s\irt.) 

MRS.  MILLER,  {cis  they  appear^  Getting  milk  down  him  is  like  — 
(^Suddenly  she  is  aware  of  the  screen  door  standing  half  open)  Good- 
ness, look  at  that  door  he's  left  open!  The  house  will  be  alive  with 
flies!  {Rushing  out  to  shut  it)  I've  told  him  again  and  again  —  and 
that's  all  the  good  it  does!  It's  just  a  waste  of  breath!  (She  slams  the 
door  shut.) 

LILY,  (smiling)  Well,  you  can't  expect  a  boy  to  remember  to  shut 
doors  —  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  (She  goes  diffidently  to  the  straight- 
backed  chair  before  the  des\  at  right,  front,  leaving  the  comfortable 
chairs  to  the  others^ 

MRS.  MILLER.  That's  you  all  over,  Lily  —  always  making  excuses 
for  him.  You'll  have  him  spoiled  to  death  in  spite  of  me.  (She  sinhj 
in  roc\er  at  right  of  table)  Phew,  I'm  hot,  aren't  you  ?  This  is  going 
to  be  a  scorcher.  (She  pic\s  up  a  magazine  from  the  table  and  begins 
to  roc\,  fanning  herself^ 

(Meanwhile,  her  husband  and  her  brother  have  appeared  from 
the  bac^  parlor,  both  smoking  cigars,  nat  miller  is  in  his  late  fifties, 
a  tall,  dar\,  spare  man,  a  little  stoop-shouldered ,  more  than  a  little 
bald,  dressed  with  an  aw\ward  attempt  at  sober  respectability  im- 
posed upon  an  innate  heedlessness  of  clothes.  His  long  face  has  large, 
irregular,  undistinguished  features,  but  he  has  fine,  shrewd,  humor- 
ous gray  eyes. 

(siD  DAVIS,  his  brother-in-law,  is  forty-five,  short  and  fat,  bald- 
headed,  with  the  PucJ{ish  face  of  a  PecJ(s  Bad  Boy  who  has  never 
grown  up.  He  is  dressed  in  what  had  once  been  a  very  natty  loud 
light  suit  but  is  now  a  shapeless  and  faded  nondescript  in  cut  and 
color.) 

SID.  (as  they  appear)  Oh,  I  like  the  job  first  rate,  Nat.  Waterbury's 
a  nifty  old  town  with  the  lid  oflF,  when  you  get  to  know  the  ropes. 
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I  rang  in  a  joke  in  one  of  my  stories  that  tickled  the  folks  there 
pink.  Water  wagon  —  Waterbury  —  Waterloo ! 

MILLER,  {grinning)  Darn  good! 

SID.  (pleased)  I  thought  it  was  pretty  fair  myself,  {Goes  on  a  bit 
ruefully,  as  if  oppressed  by  a  secret  sorrow)  Yes,  you  can  see  life  in 
Waterbury,  all  right  —  that  is,  if  you're  looking  for  life  in  Water- 
bury! 

MRS.  MILLER.  What's  that  about  Waterbury,  Sid? 

SID.  I  was  saying  it's  all  right  in  its  way  —  but  there's  no  place 
like  home,  {As  if  to  punctuate  this  remar\,  there  begins  a  series  of 
bangs  from  fust  beyond  the  porch  outside,  as  tommy  inaugurates 
his  celebration  by  setting  off  a  pacJ^age  of  firecrackers.  The  assem- 
bled family  jump  in  their  chairs.) 

MRS,  MILLER.  That  boy!  {She  rushes  to  the  screen  door  and  out  on 
the  porch,  calling)  Tommy!  You  mind  what  your  Pa  told  you!  You 
take  your  crackers  out  in  the  back  yard,  you  hear  me! 

ARTHUR,  {frowning  scornfully)  Fresh  kid!  He  did  it  on  purpose 
to  scare  us. 

MILLER,  {grinning  through  his  annoyance)  Darned  youngster! 
He'll  have  the  house  afire  before  the  day's  out. 

SID,  {grins  and  sings) 

"Dunno  what  ter  call  'im 
But  he's  mighty  like  a  Rose  —  velt." 

{They  all  laugh.) 

LILY,  Sid,  you  Crazy!  (sid  beams  at  her.  mrs,  miller  com.es  bac\ 
from  the  porch,  still  fuming^ 

MRS.  MILLER.  Well,  I'vc  made  him  go  out  back  at  last.  Now  we'll 
have  a  little  peace.  {As  if  to  contradict  this,  the  bang  of  firecrackers 
and  torpedoes  begins  from  the  rear  of  the  house,  left,  and  continues 
at  intervals  throughout  the  scene,  not  nearly  so  loud  as  the  first 
explosion,  but  sufficiently  emphatic  to  form  a  disturbing  punctuation 
to  the  conversation^ 

MILLER.  Well,  what's  on  the  tappee  for  all  of  you  today?  Sid, 
you're  coming  to  the  Sachem  Club  picnic  with  me,  of  course. 

SID.  {a  bit  embarrassedly)  You  bet.  I  mean  I'd  like  to,  Nat  —  that 
is,  if — 

MRS,  MILLER,  {regarding  her  brother  with  smiling  suspicion) 
Hmm!  I  know  what  that  Sachem  Club  picnic's  always  meant! 
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LILY.  {brea\s  in  in  a  forced  jo\ing  tone  that  conceals  a  deep  ear- 
nestness) No,  not  this  time,  Essie.  Sid's  a  reformed  character  since 
he's  been  on  the  paper  in  Waterbury.  At  least,  that's  what  he  swore 
to  me  last  night. 

SID.  (avoiding  her  eyes,  humiliated  —  jolting  it  off)  Pure  as  the 
driven  snow,  that's  me.  They're  running  me  for  president  of  the 
W.C.T.U.  (They  all  laugh.) 

MRS.  MILLER.  Sid,  you'rc  a  caution.  You  turn  everything  into  a 
joke.  But  you  be  careful,  you  hear.?  We're  going  to  have  dinner  in 
the  evening  tonight,  you  know  —  the  best  shore  dinner  you  ever 
tasted  and  I  don't  want  you  coming  home  —  well,  not  able  to  appre- 
ciate it. 

LILY.  Oh,  I  know  he'll  be  careful  today.  Won't  you,  Sid  ? 

SID.  (more  embarrassed  than  ever  —  jo\ing  it  off  melodramati- 
cally) Lily,  I  swear  to  you  if  any  man  offers  me  a  drink,  I'll  kill  him 
—  that  is,  if  he  changes  his  mind!  (They  all  laugh  except  lily,  who 
bites  her  lip  and  stiffens.) 

MRS.  MILLER.  No  use  talking  to  him,  Lily.  You  ought  to  know 
better  by  this  time.  We  can  only  hope  for  the  best. 

MILLER.  Now,  you  womcu  stop  picking  on  Sid.  It's  the  Fourth 
of  July  and  even  a  downtrodden  newspaperman  has  a  right  to  enjoy 
himself  when  he's  on  his  holiday. 

MRS.  MILLER.  I  wasu't  thinking  only  of  Sid. 

MILLER,  (with  a  win\  at  the  others)  What,  are  you  insinuating  I 
ever  —  } 

MRS.  MILLER.  Well,  to  do  you  justice,  no,  not  what  you'd  really 
call  —  But  I've  known  you  to  come  back  from  this  darned  Sachem 
Club  picnic —  Well,  I  didn't  need  any  little  bird  to  whisper  that 
you'd  been  some  place  besides  to  the  well!  (She  smiles  good-na- 
turedly. MILLER  chucl^eS.) 

SID.  (after  a  furtive  glance  at  the  stiff  and  silent  lily  —  changes 
the  subject  abruptly  by  turning  to  Arthur)  How  are  you  spending 
the  festive  Fourth,  Boola-Boola?  (arthur  stiffens  dignifiedly.) 

MILDRED,  (teasingly)  I  can  tell  you,  if  he  won't. 

MRS.  MILLER.  (smiUng)  Off  to  the  Rands',  I  suppose. 

ARTHUR,  (with  dignity)  I  and  Bert  Turner  are  taking  Elsie  and 
Ethel  Rand  canoeing.  We're  going  to  have  a  picnic  lunch  on  Straw- 
berry Island.  And  this  evening  I'm  staying  at  the  Rands'  for  dinner. 
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MILLER.  You're  accounted  for,  then.  How  about  you,  Mid.? 

MILDRED.  I'm  going  to  the  beach  to  Anne  Culver's. 

ARTHUR,  {sarcastically)  Of  course,  there  won't  be  any  boys  pres- 
ent! Johnny  Dodd,  for  example.'' 

MILDRED,  {giggles  —  then  with  a  coquettish  toss  of  her  head) 
Pooh!  What  do  I  care  for  him.?  He's  not  the  only  pebble  on  the 
beach. 

MILLER.  Stop  your  everlasting  teasing,  you  two.  How  about  you 
and  Lily,  Essie.? 

MRS.  MILLER.  I  don't  know.  I  haven't  made  any  plans.  Have  you, 
Lily.? 

LILY,  {quietly)  No.  Anything  you  want  to  do. 

MRS.  MILLER.  Well,  I  thought  we'd  just  sit  around  and  rest  and 
talk. 

MILLER.  You  can  gossip  any  day.  This  is  the  Fourth.  Now,  I've 
got  a  better  suggestion  than  that.  What  do  you  say  to  an  automo- 
bile ride?  I'll  get  out  the  Buick  and  we'll  drive  around  town  and 
out  to  the  lighthouse  and  back.  Then  Sid  and  I  will  let  you  off 
here,  or  anywhere  you  say,  and  we'll  go  on  to  the  picnic. 

MRS.  MILLER.  I'd  lovc  it.  Wouldn't  you,  Lily.? 

LILY.  It  would  be  nice. 

MILLER.  Then,  that's  all  settled. 

SID.  {embarrassedly)  Lily,  want  to  come  with  me  to  the  fireworks 
display  at  the  beach  tonight? 

MRS.  MILLER.  That's  right,  Sid.  You  take  her  out.  Poor  Lily  never 
has  any  fun,  always  sitting  home  with  me. 

LILY,  {flustered  and  grateful)  I  —  I'd  like  to,  Sid,  thank  you. 
{Then  an  apprehensive  loo^  comes  over  her  face)  Only  not  if  you 
come  home  —  you  know. 

SID.  {again  embarrassed  and  humiliated  —  again  joking  it  off,  sol- 
emnly) Evil-minded,  I'm.  afraid,  Nat.  I  hate  to  say  it  of  your  sister. 
{They  all  laugh.  Even  lily  cannot  suppress  a  smile.) 

ARTHUR,  {with  heavy  jocularity)  Listen,  Uncle  Sid.  Don't  let  me 
catch  you  and  Aunt  Lily  spooning  on  a  bench  tonight  —  or  it'll  be 
my  duty  to  call  a  cop!  (sid  and  lily  both  loo\  painfully  embar- 
rassed at  this,  and  the  joke  jails  flat,  except  for  mildred  who  can't 
restrain  a  giggle  at  the  thought  of  these  two  ancients  spooning.) 

MRS.  miller.  {rebuJ^ingly)  Arthur! 
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MILLER,  {dryly)  That'll  do  you.  Your  education  in  kicking  a  foot- 
ball around  Yale  seems  to  have  blunted  your  sense  of  humor. 

MRS.  MILLER,  {suddenly  —  startledly)  But  where's  Richard  ?  We're 
forgetting  all  about  him.  Why,  where  is  that  boy.?  I  thought  he 
came  in  with  us  from  breakfast. 

MILDRED.  I'll  bet  he's  off  somewhere  writing  a  poem  to  Muriel 
McComber,  the  silly!  Or  pretending  to  write  one.  I  think  he  just 
copies 

ARTHUR,  (looking  bac\  toward  the  dining-room)  He's  still  in  the 
dining-room,  reading  a  book.  (Turning  bacl^  —  scornfully)  Gosh, 
he's  always  reading  now.  It's  not  my  idea  of  having  a  good  time  in 
vacation. 

MILLER,  (caustically)  He  read  his  school  books,  too,  strange  as 
that  may  seem  to  you.  That's  why  he  came  out  top  of  his  class.  I'm 
hoping  before  you  leave  New  Haven  they'll  find  time  to  teach  you 
reading  is  a  good  habit. 

MRS.  MILLER,  (sharply)  That  reminds  me,  Nat.  I've  been  meaning 
to  speak  to  you  about  those  awful  books  Richard  is  reading.  You've 
got  to  give  him  a  good  talking  to  —  (She  gets  up  from  her  chair) 
I'll  go  up  and  get  them  right  now.  I  found  them  where  he'd  hid 
them  on  the  shelf  in  his  wardrobe.  You  just  wait  till  you  see  what  — 
(She  bustles  off,  rear  right,  through  the  front  parlor.) 

MILLER,  (plainly  not  relishing  whatever  is  coming  —  to  sid,  grum- 
blingly)  Seems  to  me  she  might  wait  until  the  Fourth  is  over  before 
bringing  up —  (Then  with  a  grin)  I  know  there's  nothing  to  it, 
anyway.  When  I  think  of  the  books  I  used  to  sneak  off  and  read 
when  I  was  a  kid. 

SID.  Me,  too.  I  suppose  Dick  is  deep  in  Nick  Carter  or  Old  Cap 
Collier. 

MILLER.  No,  he  passed  that  period  long  ago.  Poetry's  his  red  meat 
nowadays,  I  think  —  love  poetry  —  and  socialism,  too,  I  suspect,  from 
some  dire  declarations  he's  made.  (Then  briskly)  Well,  might  as 
well  get  him  on  the  carpet.  (He  calls)  Richard.  (No  answer  — 
louder)  Richard.  (No  answer  —  then  in  a  bellow)  Richard! 

ARTHUR,  (shouting)  Hey,  Dick,  wake  up!  Pa's  calling  you. 

Richard's  voice,  (from  the  dining-room)  All  right.  I'm  coming. 

MILLER.  Darn  him!  When  he  gets  his  nose  in  a  book,  the  house 
could  fall  down  and  he'd  never  — 
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(richard  appears  in  the  doorway  from  the  bac\  parlor,  the  boo\ 
he  has  been  reading  in  one  hand,  a  finger  marking  his  place.  He 
looj^s  a  bit  startled  still,  reluctantly  called  bac\  to  earth  from  another 
world. 

{He  is  going  on  seventeen,  just  out  of  high  school.  In  appearance 
he  is  a  perfect  blend  of  father  and  mother,  so  much  so  that  each  is 
convinced  he  is  the  image  of  the  other.  He  has  his  mother's  light- 
brown  hair,  his  father's  gray  eyes;  his  features  are  neither  large  nor 
small;  he  is  of  medium  height,  neither  fat  nor  thin.  One  would 
not  call  him  a  handsome  boy;  neither  is  he  homely.  But  he  is  defi- 
nitely different  from  both  of  his  parents,  too.  There  is  something  of 
extreme  sensitiveness  added  —  a  restless,  apprehensive,  defiant,  shy, 
dreamy,  self-conscious  intelligence  about  him.  In  manner  he  is  al- 
ternately plain  simple  boy  and  a  posey  actor  solemnly  playing  a 
role.  He  is  dressed  in  prep  school  reflection  of  the  college  style  of 

ARTHUR.) 

RICHARD.  Did  you  want  me,  Pa? 

MILLER.  I'd  hoped  I'd  made  that  plain.  Come  and  sit  down  a 
while.  {He  points  to  the  roc1{ing  chair  at  the  right  of  table  near 
his.^ 

RICHARD,  {coming  forward  —  seizing  on  the  opportunity  to  play 
up  his  preoccupation  —  with  apologetic  superiority)  I  didn't  hear 
you,  Pa.  I  was  off  in  another  world,  (mildred  slyly  shoves  her  foot 
out  so  that  he  trips  over  it,  almost  falling.  She  laughs  gleefully.  So 

does  ARTHUR.) 

ARTHUR.  Good  for  you.  Mid!  That'll  wake  him  up! 

RICHARD,  {grins  sheepishly  —  all  boy  now)  Darn  you.  Mid!  I'll 
show  you!  {He  pushes  her  bac\  on  the  sofa  and  tic\les  her  with  his 
free  hand,  still  holding  the  boo\  in  the  other.  She  shrieJ^s.) 

ARTHUR.  Give  it  to  her,  Dick! 

MILLER.  That's  enough,  now.  No  more  roughhouse.  You  sit  down 
here,  Richard,  (richard  obediently  ta\es  the  chair  at  right  of  table, 
opposite  his  father)  What  were  you  planning  to  do  with  yourself 
today  ?  Going  out  to  the  beach  with  Mildred  ? 

RICHARD,  {scornfully  superior)  That  silly  skirt  party!  I  should  say 
not! 

MILDRED.  He's  not  going  because  Muriel  isn't.  I'll  bet  he's  got  a  date 
with  her  somewheres. 
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RICHARD,  {flushing  bashfully)  You  shut  up!  (Then  to  his  father) 
I  thought  I'd  just  stay  home,  Pa  —  this  morning,  anyway. 

MILLER.  Help  Tommy  set  off  firecrackers,  eh? 

RICHARD,  {drawing  himself  up  —  with  dignity)  I  should  say  not. 
{Then  frowning  portentously)  I  don't  believe  in  this  silly  celebrat- 
ing the  Fourth  of  July  —  all  this  lying  talk  about  liberty  —  when 
there  is  no  liberty! 

MILLER,  {a  twin]{le  in  his  eye)  Hmm. 

RICHARD,  {getting  warmed  up)  The  land  o£  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave !  Home  of  the  slave  is  what  they  ought  to  call  it  —  the 
wage  slave  ground  under  the  heel  of  the  capitalist  class,  starving, 
crying  for  bread  for  his  children,  and  all  he  gets  is  a  stone!  The 
Fourth  of  July  is  a  stupid  farce! 

MILLER,  {putting  a  hand  to  his  mouth  to  conceal  a  grin)  Hmm. 
Them  are  mighty  strong  words.  You'd  better  not  repeat  such  senti- 
ments outside  the  bosom  of  the  family  or  they'll  have  you  in  jail. 

SID.  And  throw  away  the  key. 

RICHARD,  {dar'kly)  Let  them  put  me  in  jail.  But  how  about  the 
freedom  of  speech  in  the  Constitution,  then.?  That  must  be  a  farce, 
too.  {Then  he  adds  grimly)  No,  you  can  celebrate  your  Fourth  of 
July.  I'll  celebrate  the  day  the  people  bring  out  the  guillotine  again 
and  I  see  Pierpont  Morgan  being  driven  by  in  a  tumbril!  {His  father 
and  SID  are  greatly  amused;  lily  is  shocked  but,  talking  her  cue 
from  them,  smiles,  mildred  stares  at  him  in  puzzled  wonderment, 
never  having  heard  this  particular  line  before.  Only  Arthur  be- 
trays the  outraged  reaction  of  a  patriot?^ 

ARTHUR.  Aw  say,  you  fresh  kid,  tie  that  bull  outside!  You  ought 
to  get  a  punch  in  the  nose  for  talking  that  way  on  the  Fourth! 

MILLER,  {solemnly)  Son,  if  I  didn't  know  it  was  you  talking,  I'd 
think  we  had  Emma  Goldman  with  us. 

ARTHUR.  Never  mind.  Pa.  Wait  till  we  get  him  down  to  Yale. 
We'll  take  that  out  of  him! 

RICHARD,  {with  high  scorn)  Oh,  Yale!  You  think  there's  nothing 
in  the  world  besides  Yale.  After  all,  what  is  Yale? 

ARTHUR.  You'll  find  out  what! 

SID.  {provocatively)  Don't  let  them  scare  you,  Dick.  Give  'em 
hell! 

LILY.  {shoc\ed)  Sid!  You  shouldn't  swear  before  — 
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RICHARD.  What  do  you  think  I  am,  Aunt  Lily  —  a  baby  ?  I've  heard 
worse  than  anything  Uncle  Sid  says. 

MILDRED.  And  said  worse  himself,  I  bet! 

MILLER,  {with  a  comic  air  of  resignation)  Well,  Richard,  I've  al- 
ways found  I've  had  to  listen  to  at  least  one  stump  speech  every 
Fourth.  I  only  hope  getting  your  extra  strong  one  right  after  break- 
fast will  let  me  off  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  {They  all  laugh  now,  tak- 
ing this  as  a  cue.) 

RICHARD,  (somberly)  That's  right,  laugh!  After  you,  the  deluge, 
you  think!  But  look  out!  Supposing  it  comes  before?  Why  shouldn't 
the  workers  of  the  world  unite  and  rise?  They  have  nothing  to  lose 
but  their  chains!  (He  recites  threateningly)  "The  days  grow  hot,  O 
Babylon!  'Tis  cool  beneath  thy  willow  trees!" 

MILLER.  Hmm.  That's  good.  But  where's  the  connection,  exactly? 
Something  from  that  book  you're  reading? 

RICHARD,  (superior)  No.  That's  poetry.  This  is  prose. 

MILLER.  I've  heard  there  was  a  difference  between  'em.  What  is 
the  book? 

RICHARD,  (importantly)  Carlyle's  French  Revolution. 

MILLER.  Hmm.  So  that's  where  you  drove  the  tumbril  from  and 
piled  poor  old  Pierpont  in  it.  (Then  seriously)  Glad  you're  reading 
it,  Richard.  It's  a  darn  fine  book. 

RICHARD,  (with  unflattering  astonishment)  What,  have  you  read 
it? 

MILLER.  Well,  you  see,  even  a  newspaper  owner  can't  get  out  of 
reading  a  book  every  now  and  again. 

RICHARD,  (abashed)  I  —  I  didn't  mean  —  I  know  you —  (Then  en- 
thusiastically) Say,  isn't  it  a  great  book,  though  —  that  part  about 
Mirabeau  —  and  about  Marat  and  Robespierre  — 

MRS.  MILLER,  (appears  from  the  front  parlor  in  a  great  state  of 
■flushed  annoyance)  Never  you  mind  Robespierre,  young  man!  You 
tell  me  this  minute  where  you've  hidden  those  books!  They  were  on 
the  shelf  in  your  wardrobe  and  now  you've  gone  and  hid  them 
somewheres  else.  You  go  right  up  and  bring  them  to  your  father! 
(richard,  for  a  second,  looJ{s  suddenly  guilty  and  crushed.  Then  he 
bristles  defensively.) 

MILLER,  (after  a  quic\  understanding  glance  at  him)  Never  mind 
his  getting  them  now.  We'll  waste  the  whole  morning  over  those 
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darned  books.  And  anyway,  he  has  a  right  to  keep  his  Hbrary  to 
himself  —  that  is,  if  they're  not  too  —  What  books  are  they,  Richard? 

RICHARD,  {self-consciously)  Well  —  there's  — 

MRS.  MILLER.  I'll  tell  you,  if  he  won't  —  and  you  give  him  a  good 
talking  to.  {Then,  after  a  glance  at  richard,  mollifiedly)  Not  that 
I  blame  Richard.  There  must  be  some  boy  he  knows  who's  trying 
to  show  off  as  advanced  and  wicked,  and  he  told  him  about  — 

RICHARD.  No!  I  read  about  them  myself,  in  the  papers  and  in 
other  books. 

MRS.  MILLER.  Well,  no  matter  how,  there  they  were  on  his  shelf. 
Two  by  that  awful  Oscar  Wilde  they  put  in  jail  for  heaven  knows 
what  wickedness. 

ARTHUR,  {suddenly  —  solemnly  authoritative)  He  committed  big- 
amy. {Then  as  sid  smothers  a  burst  of  ribald  laughter)  What  are 
you  laughing  at?  I  guess  I  ought  to  know.  A  fellow  at  college  told 
me.  His  father  was  in  England  when  this  Wilde  was  pinched  — 
and  he  said  he  remembered  once  his  mother  asked  his  father  about 
it  and  he  told  her  he'd  committed  bigamy. 

MILLER,  {hiding  a  smile  behind  his  hand)  Well  then,  that  must 
be  right,  Arthur. 

MRS.  MILLER.  I  wouldn't  put  it  past  him,  nor  anything  else.  One 
book  was  called  the  Picture  of  something  or  other. 

RICHARD.  The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray.  It's  one  of  the  greatest 
novels  ever  written! 

MRS.  MILLER.  Looked  to  me  like  cheap  trash.  And  the  second 
book  was  poetry.  The  Ballad  of  I  forget  what. 

RICHARD.  The  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol,  one  of  the  greatest  poems 
ever  written.  {He  pronounces  it  Reading  Goal  \^as  in  goalpost^.) 

MRS.  MILLER.  All  about  somconc  who  murdered  his  vnic  and  got 
hung,  as  he  richly  deserved,  as  far  as  I  could  make  out.  And  then 
there  were  two  books  by  that  Bernard  Shaw  — 

RICHARD.  The  greatest  playwright  alive  today! 

MRS.  MILLER.  To  hear  him  tell  it,  maybe!  You  know,  Nat,  the  one 
who  wrote  a  play  about  —  well,  never  mind  —  that  was  so  vile  they 
wouldn't  even  let  it  play  in  New  York! 

MILLER.  Hmm.  I  remember. 

MRS.  MILLER.  One  was  a  book  of  his  plays  and  the  other  had  a 
long  title  I  couldn't  make  head  or  tail  of,  only  it  wasn't  a  play. 
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RICHARD,  {proudly)  The  Quintessence  o£  Ibsenism. 

MILDRED.  Phew!  Good  gracious,  what  a  name!  What  does  it  mean, 
Dick?  I'll  bet  he  doesn't  know. 

RICHARD,  {outraged)  I  do,  too,  know!  It's  about  Ibsen,  the  great- 
est playwright  since  Shakespeare! 

MRS.  MILLER.  Yes,  there  was  a  book  o£  plays  by  that  Ibsen  there, 
too!  And  poems  by  Swin  something  — 

RICHARD.  Poems  and  Ballads  by  Swinburne,  Ma.  The  greatest  poet 
since  Shelley!  He  tells  the  truth  about  real  love! 

MRS.  MILLER.  Lovc!  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  from  reading  here  and 
there,  that  i£  he  wasn't  flung  in  jail  along  with  Wilde,  he  should 
have  been.  Some  of  the  things  I  simply  couldn't  read,  they  were  so 
indecent —  All  about  —  well,  I  can't  tell  you  before  Lily  and  Mil- 
dred. 

SID.  {with  a  win\  at  richard  —  jokingly)  Remember,  I'm  next 
on  that  one,  Dick.  I  feel  the  need  of  a  little  poetical  education. 

LILY,  {scandalized,  but  laughing)  Sid!  Aren't  you  ashamed? 

MRS.  MILLER.  This  is  no  laughing  matter.  And  then  there  was 
Kipling  —  but  I  suppose  he's  not  so  bad.  And  last  there  was  a  poem 
—  a  long  one  —  the  Rubay —  What  is  it,  Richard? 

RICHARD.  The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam.  That's  the  best  of  all! 

MILLER.  Oh,  I've  read  that,  Essie  —  got  a  copy  down  at  the  office. 

SID.  {enthusiastically)  So  have  I.  It's  a  pippin! 

LILY,  {with  shy  excitement)  I  —  I've  read  it,  too  —  at  the  library. 
I  like  —  some  parts  of  it. 

MRS.  MILLER,  {scandalizcd)  Why,  Lily! 

MILLER.  Everybody's  reading  that  now,  Essie  —  and  it  don't  seem 
to  do  them  any  harm.  There's  fine  things  in  it,  seems  to  me  —  true 
things. 

MRS.  MILLER,  {a  bit  bewildered  and  uncertain  now)  Why,  Nat,  I 
don't  see  how  you  —  It  looked  terrible  blasphemous  —  parts  I  read. 

SID.  Remember  this  one:  {He  quotes  rhetorically)  "Oh  Thou,  who 
didst  with  pitfall  and  gin  beset  the  path  I  was  to  wander  in  — " 
Now,  I've  always  noticed  how  beset  my  path  was  with  gin  —  in 
the  past,  you  understand!  {He  casts  a  joking  side  glance  at  lily. 
The  others  laugh.  But  lily  is  in  a  melancholy  dream  and  hasn't 
heard  him.) 

MRS.  miller,   {tartly,  but  evidently  suppressing  her  usual  smile 
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where  he  is  concerned)  You  would  pick  out  the  ones  with  Hquor 
in  them! 

LILY,  {suddenly  —  with  a  sad  pathos,  quotes  awkwardly  and  shyly) 
I  Hke  —  because  it's  true : 

"The  Moving  Finger  writes,  and  having  writ, 
Moves  on:  nor  all  your  Piety  nor  Wit 
Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  Line, 
Nor  all  your  Tears  wash  out  a  Word  of  it." 

MRS.  MILLER,  {astonishcd,  as  are  all  the  others)  Why,  Lily,  I  never 
knew  you  to  recite  poetry  before! 

LILY,  {immediately  guilty  and  apologetic)  I  —  it  just  stuck  in  my 
memory  somehow. 

RICHARD,  {looking  at  her  as  if  he  had  never  seen  her  before)  Good 
for  you.  Aunt  Lily!  {Then  enthusiastically)  But  that  isn't  the  best. 
The  best  is: 

"A  Book  of  Verses  underneath  the  Bough, 
A  Jug  of  Wine,  A  Loaf  of  Bread  —  and  Thou 
Beside  me  singing  in  the  Wilderness  —  " 

ARTHUR,  {who,  bored  to  death  by  all  this  poetry  quoting,  has  wan- 
dered over  to  the  window  at  rear  of  des\,  right)  Hey!  Look  who's 
coming  up  the  walk  —  Old  Man  McComber! 

MILLER,  {irritably)  Dave  }  Now  what  in  thunder  does  that  damned 
old —  Sid,  I  can  see  where  we  never  are  going  to  get  to  that 
picnic. 

MRS.  MILLER,  {vcxatiously)  He'll  know  we're  in  this  early,  too.  No 
use  lying.  {Then  appalled  by  another  thought)  That  Norah  —  she's 
that  thick,  she  never  can  answer  the  front  door  right  unless  I  tell 
her  each  time.  Nat,  you've  got  to  talk  to  Dave.  I'll  have  her  show 
him  in  here.  Lily,  you  run  up  the  back  stairs  and  get  your  things 
on.  I'll  be  up  in  a  second.  Nat,  you  get  rid  of  him  the  jfirst  second 
you  can!  Whatever  can  the  old  fool  want —  {She  and  lily  hurry 
out  through  the  bac\  parlor^ 

ARTHUR.  I'm  going  to  beat  it  —  just  time  to  catch  the  eight-twenty 
trolley. 

MILDRED.  I've  got  to  catch  that,  too.  Wait  till  I  get  my  hat.  Art! 
{She  rushes  into  the  bac\  parlor^ 

ARTHUR,  {shouts  after  her)  I  can't  wait.  You  can  catch  up  with  me 
if  you  hurry.  {He  turns  at  the  bac\-parlor  door  —  with  a  grin) 
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McComber  may  be  coming  to  see  i£  your  intentions  toward  his 
daughter  are  dishonorable,  Dick!  You'd  better  beat  it  while  your 
shoes  are  good!  {He  disappears  through  the  bac\-parlor  door, 
laughing.) 

RICHARD,  {a  bit  sha\en,  hut  putting  on  a  brave  front)  Think  I'm 
scared  of  him? 

MILLER,  (gazing  at  him  —  frowning)  Can't  imagine  what  — 
But  it's  to  complain  about  something,  I  know  that.  I  only  wish  I 
didn't  have  to  be  pleasant  with  the  old  buzzard  —  but  he's  about 
the  most  valuable  advertiser  I've  got. 

SID.  (sympathetically)  I  know.  But  tell  him  to  go  to  hell,  anyway. 
He  needs  that  ad  more  than  you. 

(The  sound  of  the  bell  comes  from  the  rear  of  the  house,  off 
left  from  bacJ^  parlor.) 

MILLER.  There  he  is.  You  clear  out,  Dick  —  but  come  right  back 
as  soon  as  he's  gone,  you  hear.f^  I'm  not  through  with  you,  yet. 

RICHARD.  Yes,  Pa. 

MILLER.  You  better  clear  out,  too,  Sid.  You  know  Dave  doesn't 
approve  jokes. 

SID.  And  loves  me  like  poison!  Come  on,  Dick,  we'll  go  out 
and  help  Tommy  celebrate.  (He  ta\es  Richard's  arm  and  they  also 
disappear  through  the  bac\-parlor  door,  miller  glances  through  the 
front  parlor  toward  the  front  door,  then  calls  in  a  tone  of  strained 
heartiness.) 

MILLER.  Hello,  Dave.  Come  right  in  here.  What  good  wind  blows 
you  around  on  this  glorious  Fourth? 

(A  flat,  brittle  voice  answers  him:  "Good  morning,"  and  a  moment 
later  david  mccomber  appears  in  the  doorway  from  the  front  parlor. 
He  is  a  thin,  dried-up  little  man  with  a  head  too  large  for  his  body 
perched  on  a  scrawny  nec\,  and  a  long  solemn  horse  face  with  deep- 
set  little  blac\  eyes,  a  blunt  formless  nose  and  a  tiny  slit  of  a  mouth. 
He  is  about  the  same  age  as  miller  but  is  entirely  bald,  and  loohj 
ten  years  older.  He  is  dressed  with  a  prim  neatness  in  shiny  old  hlac\ 
clothes.) 

miller.  Here,  sit  down  and  make  yourself  comfortable.  (Holding 
out  the  cigar  box)  Have  a  cigar  ? 

mccomber.  (sitting  down  in  the  chair  at  the  right  of  table  — 
acidly)  You're  forgetting,  I  never  smoke. 
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MILLER,  {forcing  a  laugh  at  himself)  That's  so.  So  I  was.  Well, 
I'll  smoke  alone  then.  (He  bites  off  the  end  of  the  cigar  viciously, 
as  if  he  wished  it  were  mccomber's  head,  and  sits  down  opposite 
him.) 

MCCOMBER.  You  asked  me  what  brings  me  here,  so  I'll  come  to 
the  point  at  once.  I  regret  to  say  it's  something  disagreeable  — 
disgraceful  would  be  nearer  the  truth  —  and  it  concerns  your  son, 
Richard! 

MILLER,  {beginning  to  bristle  —  but  calmly)  Oh,  come  now,  Dave, 
I'm  sure  Richard  hasn't  — 

MCCOMBER.  {sharply)  And  I'm  positive  he  has.  You're  not  accus- 
ing me  of  being  a  liar,  I  hope. 

MILLER.  No  one  said  anything  about  liar.  I  only  meant  you're 
surely  mistaken  if  you  think  — 

MCCOMBER.  I'm  not  mistaken.  I  have  proof  of  everything  in  his 
own  handwriting! 

MILLER,  {sharply)  Let's  get  down  to  brass  tacks.  Just  what  is  it 
you're  charging  him  with.f* 

MCCOMBER.  With  being  dissolute  and  blasphemous  —  with  delib- 
erately attempting  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  my  young  daughter, 
Muriel. 

MILLER.  Then  I'm  afraid  I  will  have  to  call  you  a  liar,  Dave! 

MCCOMBER.  {without  taking  offense  —  in  the  same  fiat,  brittle 
voice)  I  thought  you'd  get  around  to  that,  so  I  brought  some  of  the 
proofs  with  me.  I've  a  lot  more  of  'em  at  home.  {He  ta\es  a  wallet 
from  his  inside  coat  poc\et,  selects  jive  or  six  slips  of  paper,  and  holds 
them  out  to  miller)  These  are  good  samples  of  the  rest.  My  wife 
discovered  them  in  one  of  Muriel's  bureau  drawers  hidden  under  the 
underwear.  They're  all  in  his  handwriting,  you  can't  deny  it.  Any- 
way, Muriel's  confessed  to  me  he  wrote  them.  You  read  them  and 
then  say  I'm  a  liar,  (miller  has  taken  the  slips  and  is  reading  them 
frowningly.  mccomber  talks  on)  Evidently  you've  been  too  busy  to 
take  the  right  care  about  Richard's  bringing  up  or  what  he's  allowed 
to  read  —  though  I  can't  see  why  his  mother  failed  in  her  duty.  But 
that's  your  misfortune,  and  none  of  my  business.  But  Muriel  is  my 
business  and  I  can't  and  I  won't  have  her  innocence  exposed  to  the 
contamination  of  a  young  man  whose  mind,  judging  from  his  choice 
of  reading  matter,  is  as  foul  — 
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MILLER,  (making  a  tremendous  effort  to  control  his  temper)  Why, 
you  damned  old  fool!  Can't  you  see  Richard's  only  a  fool  kid  who's 
just  at  the  stage  when  he's  out  to  rebel  against  all  authority,  and  so 
he  grabs  at  everything  radical  to  read  and  wants  to  pass  it  on  to 
his  elders  and  his  girl  and  boy  friends  to  show  off  what  a  young 
hellion  he  is!  Why,  at  heart  you'd  find  Richard  is  just  as  innocent 
and  as  big  a  kid  as  Muriel  is!  (He  pushes  the  slips  of  paper  across 
the  table  contemptuously)  This  stuff  doesn't  mean  anything  to  me 
—  that  is,  nothing  of  what  you  think  it  means.  If  you  believe  this 
would  corrupt  Muriel,  then  you  must  believe  she's  easily  corrupted! 
But  I'll  bet  you'd  find  she  knows  a  lot  more  about  life  than  you  give 
her  credit  for  —  and  can  guess  a  stork  didn't  bring  her  down  your 
chimney! 

MCCOMBER.  Now  you'rc  insulting  my  daughter.  I  won't  forget 
that. 

MILLER.  I'm  not  insulting  her.  I  think  Muriel  is  a  darn  nice  girl. 
That's  why  I'm  giving  her  credit  for  ordinary  good  sense.  I'd  say 
the  same  about  my  own  Mildred,  who's  the  same  age. 

MCCOMBER.  I  know  nothing  about  your  Mildred  except  that  she's 
known  all  over  as  a  flirt.  {Then  more  sharply)  Well,  I  knew  you'd 
prove  obstinate,  but  I  certainly  never  dreamed  you'd  have  the  im- 
pudence, after  reading  those  papers,  to  claim  your  son  was  inno- 
cent of  all  wrongdoing! 

MILLER.  And  what  did  you  dream  I'd  do.? 

MCCOMBER.  Do  what  it's  your  plain  duty  to  do  as  a  citizen  to  pro- 
tect other  people's  children!  Take  and  give  him  a  hiding  he'd  re- 
member to  the  last  day  of  his  life!  You'd  ought  to  do  it  for  his 
sake,  if  you  had  any  sense  —  unless  you  want  him  to  end  up  in 
jail! 

MILLER,  {his  fists  clenched,  leans  across  the  table)  Dave,  I've  stood 
all  I  can  stand  from  you!  You  get  out!  And  get  out  quick,  if  you 
don't  want  a  kick  in  the  rear  to  help  you! 

MCCOMBER.  {again  in  his  flat,  brittle  voice,  slowly  getting  to  his 
feet)  You  needn't  lose  your  temper.  I'm  only  demanding  you  do 
your  duty  by  your  own  as  I've  already  done  by  mine.  I'm  punishing 
Muriel.  She's  not  to  be  allowed  out  of  the  house  for  a  month  and 
she's  to  be  in  bed  every  night  by  eight  sharp.  And  yet  she's  blame- 
less, compared  to  that  — 
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MILLER.  I  said  I'd  had  enough  out  of  you,  Dave!  {He  ma\es  a 
threatening  movement.^ 

MccoMBER.  You  needn't  lay  hands  on  me.  I'm  going.  But  there's 
one  thing  more.  (He  ta\es  a  letter  from  his  wallet)  Here's  a  letter 
from  Muriel  for  your  son.  (Puts  it  on  the  table)  It  makes  clear,  I 
think,  how  she's  come  to  think  about  him,  now  that  her  eyes  have 
been  opened.  I  hope  he  heeds  what's  inside  —  for  his  own  good 
and  yours  —  because  if  I  ever  catch  him  hanging  about  my  place 
again  I'll  have  him  arrested!  And  don't  think  I'm  not  going  to  make 
you  regret  the  insults  you've  heaped  on  me.  I'm  taking  the  advertise- 
ment for  my  store  out  of  your  paper  —  and  it  won't  go  in  again,  I 
tell  you,  not  unless  you  apologize  in  writing  and  promise  to  pun- 
ish— 

MILLER.  I'll  see  you  in  hell  first!  As  for  your  damned  old  ad,  take 
it  out  and  go  to  hell! 

MCCOMBER.  That's  plain  blufiF.  You  know  how  badly  you  need  it. 
So  do  I.  {He  starts  stiffly  for  the  door.) 

MILLER.  Here!  Listen  a  minute!  I'm  just  going  to  call  your  bluff 
and  tell  you  that,  whether  you  want  to  reconsider  your  decision  or 
not,  I'm  going  to  refuse  to  print  your  damned  ad  after  tomorrow! 
Put  that  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it!  Furthermore,  I'll  start  a  cam- 
paign to  encourage  outside  capital  to  open  a  dry-goods  store  in  op- 
position to  you  that  won't  be  the  public  swindle  I  can  prove  yours  is! 

MCCOMBER.  {a  bit  shaken  by  this  threat  —  but  in  the  same  flat  tone) 
I'll  sue  you  for  libel. 

MILLER.  When  I  get  through,  there  won't  be  a  person  in  town 
will  buy  a  dishrag  in  your  place! 

MCCOMBER.  {more  shaken,  his  eyes  shifting  about  furtively)  That's 
all  bluff.  You  wouldn't  dare —  {Then  finally  he  says  uncertainly) 
Well,  good  day.  {And  turns  and  goes  out.  nat  stands  looking  after 
him.  Slowly  the  anger  drains  from  his  face  and  leaves  him  looking 
a  bit  sic\  and  disgusted,  sid  appears  from  the  bac\  parlor.  He  is 
nursing  a  burn  on  his  right  hand,  but  his  face  is  one  broad  grin  of 
satisfaction^ 

SID.  I  burned  my  hand  with  one  of  Tommy's  damned  fire- 
crackers and  came  in  to  get  some  vaseline.  I  was  listening  to  the  last 
of  your  scrap.  Good  for  you,  Nat!  You  sure  gave  him  hell! 

MILLER,  {dully)  Much  good  it'll  do.  He  knows  it  was  all  talk. 
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SID.  That's  just  what  he  don't  know,  Nat.  The  old  skinflint  has  a 
guilty  conscience. 

MILLER.  Well,  anyone  who  knows  me  knows  I  wouldn't  use  my 
paper  for  a  dirty,  spiteful  trick  like  that  —  no  matter  what  he  did  to 
me. 

SID.  Yes,  everyone  knows  you're  an  old  sucker,  Nat,  too  decent 
for  your  own  good.  But  McComber  never  saw  you  like  this  before. 
I  tell  you  you  scared  the  pants  ofF  him.  {He  chucJ{les.) 

MILLER,  {still  dejectedly)  I  don't  know  what  made  me  let  go  like 
that.  The  hell  of  skunks  like  McComber  is  that  after  being  with 
them  ten  minutes  you  become  as  big  skunks  as  they  are. 

SID.  {notices  the  slips  of  paper  on  the  table)  What's  this?  Some- 
thing he  brought?  {He  picf{S  them  up  and  starts  to  read.) 

MILLER,  {grimly)  Samples  of  the  new  freedom  —  from  those  books 
Essie  found  —  that  Richard's  been  passing  on  to  Muriel  to  educate 
her.  They're  what  started  the  rumpus.  {Then  frowning)  I've  got 
to  do  something  about  that  young  anarchist  or  he'll  be  getting  me, 
and  himself,  in  a  peck  of  trouble.  {Then  pathetically  helpless)  But 
what  can  I  do?  Putting  the  curb  bit  on  would  make  him  worse. 
Then  he'd  have  a  harsh  tyrant  to  defy.  He'd  love  that,  darn  him! 

SID.  {has  been  reading  the  slips,  a  broad  grin  on  his  face  —  sud- 
denly he  whistles)  Phew!  This  is  a  warm  lulu  for  fair!  {He  recites 
with  a  jo\ing  intensity) 

"My  life  is  bitter  with  thy  love;  thine  eyes 
Blind  me,  thy  tresses  burn  me,  thy  sharp  sighs 
Divide  my  flesh  and  spirit  with  soft  sound  —  " 

MILLER,  {with  a  grim  smile)  Hmm.  I  missed  that  one.  That 
must  be  Mr.  Swinburne's  copy.  I've  never  read  him,  but  I've  heard 
something  like  that  was  the  matter  with  him. 

SID.  Yes,  it's  labeled  Swinburne  —  "Anactoria."  Whatever  that  is. 
But  wait,  watch  and  listen!  The  worst  is  yet  to  come!  {He  recites 
with  added  comic  intensity) 

"That  I  could  drink  thy  veins  as  wine,  and  eat 
Thy  breasts  like  honey,  that  from  face  to  feet 
Thy  body  were  abolished  and  consumed. 
And  in  my  flesh  thy  very  flesh  entombed!" 

MILLER,  {an  irrepressible  boyish  grin  coming  to  his  face)  Hell  and 
hallelujah!  Just  picture  old  Dave  digesting  that  for  the  first  time! 
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Gosh,  I'd  give  a  lot  to  have  seen  his  face!  {Then  a  trace  of  shoc\ed 
reproof  showing  in  his  voice)  But  it's  no  joking  matter.  That  stuff 
is  warm  —  too  damned  vv^arm,  if  you  ask  me!  I  don't  Hke  this  a 
damned  bit,  Sid.  That's  no  kind  of  thing  to  be  sending  a  decent  girl. 
{More  worriedly)  I  thought  he  was  really  stuck  on  her  —  as  one 
gets  stuck  on  a  decent  girl  at  his  age  —  all  moonshine  and  holding 
hands  and  a  kiss  now  and  again.  But  this  looks  —  I  wonder  if  he  is 
hanging  around  her  to  see  what  he  can  get?  {Angrily)  By  God,  if 
that's  true,  he  deserves  that  licking  McComber  says  it's  my  duty  to 
give  him!  I've  got  to  draw  the  line  somewhere! 

SID.  Yes,  it  won't  do  to  have  him  getting  any  decent  girl  in  trouble. 

MILLER,  The  only  thing  I  can  do  is  put  it  up  to  him  straight.  (  With 
pride)  Richard'll  stand  up  to  his  guns,  no  matter  what.  I've  never 
known  him  to  lie  to  me. 

SID.  {at  a  noise  from  the  bac\  parlor,  loo\s  that  way  —  in  a  whis- 
per) Then  now's  your  chance.  I'll  beat  it  and  leave  you  alone  — 
see  if  the  women  folks  are  ready  upstairs.  We  ought  to  get  started 
soon  —  if  we're  ever  going  to  make  that  picnic.  {He  is  halfway  to 
the  entrance  to  the  front  parlor  as  richard  enters  from  the  bac\ 
parlor,  very  evidently  nervous  about  mccomber's  call^ 

RICHARD,  {adopting  a  forced,  innocent  tone)  How's  your  hand. 
Uncle  Sid? 

SID.  All  right,  Dick,  thanks  —  only  hurts  a  little.  {He  disappears. 
MILLER  watches  his  son  frowningly.  richard  gives  him  a  quic\  side 
glance  and  grows  more  guiltily  self-conscious^ 

RICHARD,  {forcing  a  snic\er)  Gee,  Pa,  Uncle  Sid's  a  bigger  kid  than 
Tommy  is.  He  was  throwing  firecrackers  in  the  air  and  catching 
them  on  the  back  of  his  hand  and  throwing  'em  off  again  just  be- 
fore they  went  off  —  and  one  came  and  he  wasn't  quick  enough,  and 
it  went  off  almost  on  top  of  — 

MILLER.  Never  mind  that.  I've  got  something  else  to  talk  to  you 
about  besides  firecrackers. 

RICHARD,  {apprehensively)  What,  Pa? 

MILLER,  {suddenly  puts  both  hands  on  his  shoulders  —  quietly) 
Look  here,  Son.  I'm  going  to  ask  you  a  question,  and  I  want  an 
honest  answer.  I  warn  you  beforehand  if  the  answer  is  "yes"  I'm 
going  to  punish  you  and  punish  you  hard  because  you'll  have  done 
something  no  boy  of  mine  ought  to  do.  But  you've  never  lied  to 
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me  before,  I  know,  and  I  don't  believe,  even  to  save  yourself  pun- 
ishment, you'd  lie  to  me  now,  would  you? 

RICHARD,  {impressed  —  with  dignity)  I  won't  lie,  Pa. 

MILLER.  Have  you  been  trying  to  have  something  to  do  with 
Muriel  —  something  you  shouldn't  —  you  know  what  I  mean. 

RICHARD,  {stares  at  him  for  a  moment,  as  if  he  couldn't  compre- 
hend—  then,  as  he  does,  a  loof^  of  shocked  indignation  comes  over 
his  face)  No!  What  do  you  think  I  am,  Pa?  I  never  would!  She's 
not  that  kind!  Why,  I  —  I  love  her!  I'm  going  to  marry  her  —  after 
I  get  out  of  college!  She's  said  she  would!  We're  engaged! 

MILLER,  {u/ith  great  relief)  All  right.  That's  all  I  wanted  to  know. 
We  won't  talk  any  more  about  it.  {He  gives  him  an  approving  pat 
on  the  bac\?) 

RICHARD.  I  don't  see  how  you  could  think —  Did  that  old  idiot 
McComber  say  that  about  me? 

MILLER.  {jo\ing  now)  Shouldn't  call  your  future  father-in-law 
names,  should  you?  'Taint  respectful.  {Then  after  a  glance  at 
Richard's  indignant  face  —  points  to  the  slips  of  paper  on  the  table) 
Well,  you  can't  exactly  blame  old  Dave,  can  you,  when  you  read 
through  that  literature  you  wished  on  his  innocent  daughter? 

RICHARD,  {sees  the  slips  for  the  first  time  and  is  overcome  by  em- 
barrassment, which  he  immediately  tries  to  cover  up  with  a  superior 
carelessness)  Oh,  so  that's  why.  He  found  those,  did  he?  I  told  her 
to  be  careful  —  Well,  it'll  do  him  good  to  read  the  truth  about  life 
for  once  and  get  rid  of  his  old-fogy  ideas. 

MILLER.  I'm  afraid  I've  got  to  agree  with  him,  though,  that  they're 
hardly  fit  reading  for  a  young  girl.  {Then  with  subtle  flattery) 
They're  all  well  enough,  in  their  way,  for  you  who 're  a  man,  but  — 
Think  it  over,  and  see  if  you  don't  agree  with  me. 

RICHARD,  {embarrassedly)  Aw,  I  only  did  it  because  I  liked  them 

—  and  I  wanted  her  to  face  life  as  it  is.  She's  so  darned  afraid  of 
life  —  afraid  of  her  Old  Man  —  afraid  of  people  saying  this  or  that 
about  her  —  afraid  of  being  in  love  —  afraid  of  everything.  She's 
even  afraid  to  let  me  kiss  her.  I  thought,  maybe,  reading  those  things 

—  they're  beautiful,  aren't  they,  Pa  ?  —  I  thought  they  would  give 
her  the  spunk  to  lead  her  own  life,  and  not  be  —  always  thinking  of 
being  afraid. 

MILLER.  I  see.  Well,  I'm  afraid  she's  still  afraid.  {He  ta\es  the  letter 
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from  the  table)  Here's  a  letter  from  her  he  said  to  give  you. 
(richard  ta\es  the  letter  from  him  uncertainly,  his  expression  chang- 
ing to  one  of  apprehension,  miller  adds  with  a  J^indly  smile)  You 
better  be  prepared  for  a  bit  of  a  blow.  But  never  mind.  There's  lots 
of  other  fish  in  the  sea.  (richard  is  not  listening  to  him,  but  staring 
at  the  letter  with  a  sort  of  fascinated  dread,  miller  looJ^s  into  his  son's 
face  a  second,  then  turns  away,  troubled  and  embarrassed)  Darn  it! 
I  better  go  upstairs  and  get  rigged  out  or  I  never  will  get  to  that 
picnic.  {He  moves  awkwardly  and  self-consciously  off  through  the 
front  parlor,  richard  continues  to  stare  at  the  letter  for  a  moment  — 
then  girds  up  his  courage  and  tears  it  open  and  begins  to  read  swiftly. 
As  he  reads  his  face  grows  more  and  more  wounded  and  tragic,  until 
at  the  end  his  mouth  draws  down  at  the  corners,  as  if  he  were  about 
to  brea\  into  tears.  With  an  effort  he  forces  them  bac\  and  his  face 
grows  flushed  with  humiliation  and  wronged  anger.) 

RICHARD,  {blurts  out  to  himself)  The  little  coward!  I  hate  her!  She 
can't  treat  me  like  that!  I'll  show  her!  {At  the  sound  of  voices  from 
the  front  parlor,  he  quicJ^ly  shoves  the  letter  into  the  inside  poc\et  of 
his  coat  and  does  his  best  to  appear  calm  and  indifferent,  even  at- 
tempting to  whistle  '''Waiting  at  the  Church."  But  the  whistle  peters 
out  miserably  as  his  mother,  lily  and  sid  enter  from  the  front 
parlor.  They  are  dressed  in  all  the  elaborate  paraphernalia  of  mo- 
toring at  that  period  —  linen  dusters,  veils,  goggles,  sid  in  a  snappy 
cap.) 

MRS.  miller.  Well,  we're  about  ready  to  start  at  last,  thank  good- 
ness! Let's  hope  no  more  callers  are  on  the  way.  What  did  that 
McComber  want,  Richard,  do  you  know?  Sid  couldn't  tell  us. 

RICHARD.  You  can  search  me.  Ask  Pa. 

MRS.  MILLER,  {immediately  sensing  something  "down"  in  his 
manner  —  going  to  him  worriedly)  Why,  whatever's  the  matter  with 
you,  Richard?  You  sound  as  if  you'd  lost  your  last  friend!  What  is  it? 

RICHARD,  {desperately)  I —  I  don't  feel  so  well  —  my  stomach's 
sick. 

MRS.  MILLER,  {immediately  all  sympathy  —  smoothing  his  hair  bac\ 
from  his  forehead)  You  poor  boy!  What  a  shame  —  on  the  Fourth, 
too,  of  all  days!  {Turning  to  the  others)  Maybe  I  better  stay  home 
with  him,  if  he's  sick. 

LILY.  Yes,  I'll  stay,  too. 
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RICHARD,  (more  desperately)  No!  You  go,  Ma!  I'm  not  really  sick, 
I'll  be  all  right.  You  go.  I  want  to  be  alone!  {Then,  as  a  louder  bang 
comes  from  in  bacJ^^  as  tommy  sets  off  a  cannon  cracker,  he  jumps  to 
his  feet)  Darn  Tommy  and  his  darned  firecrackers!  You  can't  get 
any  peace  in  this  house  with  that  darned  kid  around!  Darn  the  Fourth 
of  July,  anyway!  I  wish  we  still  belonged  to  England!  {He  strides  off 
in  an  indignant  fury  of  misery  through  the  front  parlor.) 

MRS.  MILLER,  {starcs  after  him  worriedly  —  then  sighs  philosophi- 
cally) Well,  I  guess  he  can't  be  so  very  sick  —  after  that.  {She  shades 
her  head)  He's  a  queer  boy.  Sometimes  I  can't  make  head  or  tail 
of  him. 

MILLER,  {calls  from  the  front  door  beyond  the  bac\  parlor)  Come 
along,  folks.  Let's  get  started. 

SID.  We're  coming,  Nat.  {He  and  the  two  women  move  off 
through  the  front  parlor.) 

{Curtain) 


Act  Two  • 

Scene  —  Dining-room  of  the  miller  home  —  a  little  after  6  o'clock 
in  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 

The  room  is  much  too  small  for  the  medium-priced,  formidable 
dining-room  set,  especially  now  when  all  the  leaves  of  the  table  are 
in.  At  left,  toward  rear,  is  a  double  doorway  with  sliding  doors  and 
portieres  leading  into  the  bac\  parlor.  In  the  rear  wall,  left,  is  the 
door  to  the  pantry.  At  the  right  of  door  is  the  china  closet  with  its 
display  of  the  family  cut  glass  and  fancy  china.  In  the  right  wall  are 
two  windows  looking  out  on  a  side  lawn.  In  front  of  the  windows  is 
a  heavy,  ugly  sideboard  with  three  pieces  of  old  silver  on  its  top.  In 
the  left  wall,  extreme  front,  is  a  screen  door  opening  on  a  side  porch. 
A  dar\  rug  covers  most  of  the  floor.  The  table,  with  a  chair  at  each 
end,  left  and  right,  three  chairs  on  the  far  side,  facing  front,  and 
two  on  the  near  side,  their  bac\s  to  front,  ta\es  up  most  of  the  avail- 
able space.  The  walls  are  papered  in  a  somber  brown  and  dar\-red 
design. 

MRS.  MILLER  is  Supervising  and  helping  the  Second  Girl,  norah, 
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in  the  setting  of  the  table,  norah  is  a  clumsy,  heavy-handed,  heavy- 
footed,  long-jawed,  beamingly  good-natured  young  Irish  girl  —  a 
"greenhorn." 

MRS.  MILLER,  I  really  think  you  better  put  on  the  lights,  Norah.  It's 
getting  so  cloudy  out,  and  this  pesky  room  is  so  dark,  anyway. 

NORAH.  Yes,  Mum.  {She  stretches  awkwardly  over  the  table  to 
reach  the  chandelier  that  is  suspended  from  the  middle  of  the  ceiling 
and  manages  to  turn  one  light  on  —  scornfully)  Arrah,  the  con- 
traption! 

MRS.  MILLER,  (worricdly)  Careful! 

NORAH.  Careful  as  can  be,  Mum.  (But  in  moving  around  to  reach 
the  next  bulb  she  jars  heavily  against  the  table.) 

MRS.  MILLER.  There!  I  knew  it!  I  do  wish  you'd  watch — ! 

NORAH.  (a  fiusta-ed  appeal  in  her  voice)  Arrah,  what  have  I  done 
wrong  now.'' 

MRS.  MILLER,  (draws  a  deep  breath  —  then  sighs  helplessly)  Oh, 
nothing.  Never  mind  the  rest  of  the  lights.  You  might  as  well  go  out 
in  the  kitchen  and  wait  until  I  ring. 

NORAH.  (relieved  and  cheerful  again)  Yes,  Mum.  (She  starts  for 
the  pantry.) 

MRS.  MILLER.  But  there's  one  thing  —  (norah  turns  apprehensively) 
No,  two  things  —  things  I've  told  you  over  and  over,  but  you  always 
forget.  Don't  pass  the  plates  on  the  wrong  side  at  dinner  tonight, 
and  do  be  careful  not  to  let  that  pantry  door  slam  behind  you.  Now 
you  will  try  to  remember,  won't  you.? 

NORAH.  Yes,  Mum.  (She  goes  into  the  pantry  and  shuts  the  door 
behind  her  with  exaggerated  care  as  mrs.  miller  watches  her  ap- 
prehensively. MRS.  miller  sighs  and  reaches  up  with  difficulty  and 
turns  on  another  of  the  four  lights  in  the  chandelier.  As  she  is  doing 
so,  LILY  enters  from  the  bac\  parlor?) 

LILY.  Here,  let  me  do  that,  Essie.  I'm  taller.  You'll  only  strain  your- 
self. (She  quicl^y  lights  the  other  two  bulbs.) 

MRS.  MILLER,  (gratefully)  Thank  you,  Lily.  It's  a  stretch  for  me, 
I'm  getting  so  fat. 

LILY.  But  where's  Norah }  Why  didn't  she  —  } 

MRS.  MILLER,  (cxaspetatedly)  Oh,  that  girl!  Don't  talk  about  her! 
She'll  be  the  death  of  me!  She's  that  thick,  you  honestly  wouldn't 
believe  it  possible. 
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LILY,  (^smiling)  Why,  what  did  she  do  now? 

MRS.  MILLER.  Oh,  nothing.  She  means  all  right. 

LILY.  Anything  else  I  can  do,  Essie  ? 

MRS.  MILLER.  Well,  shc's  got  the  table  all  wrong.  We'll  have  to  reset 
it.  But  you're  always  helping  me.  It  isn't  fair  to  ask  you  —  in  your 
vacation.  You  need  your  rest  after  teaching  a  pack  of  wild  Indians 
of  kids  all  year. 

LILY,  {beginning  to  help  with  the  table)  You  know  I  love  to  help. 
It  makes  me  feel  I'm  some  use  in  this  house  instead  of  just 
sponging  — 

MRS.  MILLER,  {indignantly)  Sponging!  You  pay,  don't  you? 

LILY.  Almost  nothing.  And  you  and  Nat  only  take  that  little  to 
make  me  feel  better  about  living  with  you.  {Forcing  a  smile)  I  don't 
see  how  you  stand  me  —  having  a  cranky  old  maid  around  all  the 
time. 

MRS.  MILLER.  What  nouscuse  you  talk!  As  if  Nat  and  I  weren't 
only  too  tickled  to  death  to  have  you!  Lily  Miller,  I've  no  patience 
with  you  when  you  go  on  like  that.  We've  been  over  this  a  thousand 
times  before,  and  still  you  go  on!  Crazy,  that's  what  it  is!  {She 
changes  the  subject  abruptly)  What  time's  it  getting  to  be  ? 

LILY,  {looking  at  her  watch)  Quarter  past  six. 

MRS.  MILLER.  I  do  hopc  thosc  men  folks  aren't  going  to  be  late  for 
dinner.  {She  sighs)  But  I  suppose  with  that  darned  Sachem  Club 
picnic  it's  more  likely  than  not.  (lily  looJ{s  worried,  and  sighs. 
MRS.  MILLER  gives  her  a  quic\  side  glance)  I  see  you've  got  your  new 
dress  on. 

LILY,  {embarrassedly)  Yes,  I  thought  —  if  Sid's  taking  me  to  the 
fireworks  —  I  ought  to  spruce  up  a  little. 

MRS.  MILLER.  {loo\ing  away)  Hmm.  {A  pause  —  then  she  says  with 
an  effort  to  be  casual)  You  mustn't  mind  if  Sid  comes  home  feeling 
a  bit  —  gay.  I  expect  Nat  to  —  and  we'll  have  to  listen  to  all  those  old 
stories  of  his  about  when  he  was  a  boy.  You  know  what  those  picnics 
are,  and  Sid'd  be  running  into  all  his  old  friends. 

LILY,  {agitatedly)  I  don't  think  he  will  —  this  time  —  not  after 
his  promise. 

MRS.  MILLER,  {avoiding  looking  at  her)  I  know.  But  men  are  weak. 
{Then  quicJ^y)  That  was  a  good  notion  of  Nat's,  getting  Sid  the 
job  on  the  Waterbury  Standard.  All  he  ever  needed  was  to  get  away 
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from  the  rut  he  was  in  here.  He's  the  kind  that's  the  victim  of  his 
friends.  He's  easily  led  —  but  there's  no  real  harm  in  him,  you  know 
that,  (lily  \eeps  silent,  her  eyes  downcast,  mrs.  miller  goes  on 
meaningly)  He's  making  good  money  in  Waterbury,  too  —  thirty- 
five  a  week.  He's  in  a  better  position  to  get  married  than  he  ever 
was. 

LILY,  {stiffly)  Well,  I  hope  he  finds  a  woman  who's  willing  — 
though  after  he's  through  with  his  betting  on  horse  races,  and  dice, 
and  playing  Kelly  pool,  there  won't  be  much  left  for  a  wife  —  even 
if  there  was  nothing  else  he  spent  his  money  on. 

MRS.  MILLER.  Oh,  he'd  give  up  all  that  —  for  the  right  woman. 
{Suddenly  she  comes  directly  to  the  point)  Lily,  why  don't  you 
change  your  mind  and  marry  Sid  and  reform  him?  You  love  him 
and  always  have  — 

LILY,  {stiffly)  I  can't  love  a  man  who  drinks. 

MRS.  MILLER.  You  Can't  fool  me.  I  know  darned  well  you  love  him. 
And  he  loves  you  and  always  has. 

LILY.  Never  enough  to  stop  drinking  for.  {Cutting  off  mrs.  miller's 
reply)  No,  it's  no  good  in  your  talking,  Essie.  We've  been  over  this 
a  thousand  times  before  and  I'll  always  feel  the  same  as  long  as  Sid's 
the  same.  If  he  gave  me  proof  he'd  —  but  even  then  I  don't  believe 
I  could.  It's  sixteen  years  since  I  broke  off  our  engagement,  but  what 
made  me  break  it  off  is  as  clear  to  me  today  as  it  was  then.  It  was 
what  he'd  be  liable  to  do  now  to  anyone  who  married  him  —  his 
taking  up  with  bad  women. 

MRS.  miller,  {protests  half-heartedly)  But  he's  always  sworn  he 
got  raked  into  that  party  and  never  had  anything  to  do  with  those 
harlots. 

lily.  Well,  I  don't  believe  him  —  didn't  then  and  don't  now.  I  do 
believe  he  didn't  deliberately  plan  to,  but  —  Oh,  it's  no  good  talking, 
Essie.  What's  done  is  done.  But  you  know  how  much  I  like  Sid  — 
in  spite  of  everything.  I  know  he  was  just  born  to  be  what  he  is  — 
irresponsible,  never  meaning  to  harm  but  harming  in  spite  of  him- 
self. But  don't  talk  to  me  about  marrying  him  —  because  I  never 
could. 

MRS.  MILLER,  {angrily)  He's  a  dumb  fool  —  a  stupid  dumb  fool, 
that's  what  he  is! 

LILY,  {quietly)  No.  He's  just  Sid. 
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MRS.  MILLER.  It's  a  shamc  for  you  —  a  measly  shame  —  you  that 
would  have  made  such  a  wonderful  wife  for  any  man  —  that  ought 
to  have  your  own  home  and  children! 

LILY,  {winces  but  puts  her  arm  around  her  affectionately  — 
gently)  Now  don't  you  go  feeling  sorry  for  me.  I  won't  have  that. 
Here  I  am,  thanks  to  your  and  Nat's  kindness,  with  the  best  home  in 
the  world;  and  as  for  the  children,  I  feel  the  same  love  for  yours  as 
if  they  were  mine,  and  I  didn't  have  the  pain  of  bearing  them.  And 
then  there  are  all  the  boys  and  girls  I  teach  every  year.  I  like  to  feel 
I'm  a  sort  of  second  mother  to  them  and  helping  them  to  grow  up 
to  be  good  men  and  women.  So  I  don't  feel  such  a  useless  old  maid, 
after  all. 

MRS.  MILLER,  (^isscs  her  impulsively  —  her  voice  hus\y)  You're  a 
good  woman,  Lily  —  too  good  for  the  rest  of  us.  (She  turns  away, 
wiping  a  tear  furtively  —  then  abruptly  changing  the  subject)  Good 
gracious,  if  I'm  not  forgetting  one  of  the  most  important  things! 
I've  got  to  warn  that  Tommy  against  giving  me  away  to  Nat  about 
the  fish.  He  knows,  because  I  had  to  send  him  to  market  for  it,  and 
he's  liable  to  burst  out  laughing  — 

LILY.  Laughing  about  what? 

MRS.  MILLER.  (guHtUy)  Well,  I've  never  told  you,  because  it  seemed 
sort  of  a  sneaking  trick,  but  you  know  how  Nat  carries  on  about  not 
being  able  to  eat  bluefish. 

LILY.  I  know  he  says  there's  a  certain  oil  in  it  that  poisons  him, 

MRS.  MILLER.  {chuc/{ling)  Poisons  him,  nothing!  He's  been  eating 
bluefish  for  years  —  only  I  tell  him  each  time  it's  weakfish.  We're 
having  it  tonight  —  and  I've  got  to  warn  that  young  imp  to  keep 
his  face  straight. 

LILY,  (laughing)  Aren't  you  ashamed,  Essie! 

MRS.  MILLER.  Not  much,  I'm  not!  I  like  bluefish!  {She  laughs) 
Where  is  Tommy?  In  the  sitting-room? 

LILY.  No,  Richard's  there  alone.  I  think  Tommy's  out  on  the 
piazza  with  Mildred,  (mrs.  miller  bustles  out  through  the  bacf{ 
parlor.  As  soon  as  she  is  gone,  the  smile  fades  from  lily's  lips.  Her 
face  grows  sad  and  she  again  glances  nervously  at  her  watch,  richard 
appears  from  the  bacf{^  parlor,  moving  in  an  aimless  way.  His  face 
wears  a  set  expression  of  bitter  gloom;  he  exudes  tragedy.  For 
RICHARD,  after  his  first  outburst  of  grief  and  humiliation,  has  begun 
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to  taJ{e  a  masochistic  satisfaction  in  his  great  sorrow,  especially  in 
the  concern  which  it  arouses  in  the  family  circle.  On  seeing  his  aunt, 
he  gives  her  a  dar\  loo\  and  turns  and  is  about  to  stal\  bac^  toward 
the  sitting-room  when  she  spea\s  to  him  pityingly^  Feel  any  better, 
Richard? 

RICHARD,  {somberly')  I'm  all  right,  Aunt  Lily.  You  mustn't  worry 
about  me. 

LILY,  {going  to  him)  But  I  do  worry  about  you.  I  hate  to  see  you 
so  upset. 

RICHARD.  It  doesn't  matter.  Nothing  matters. 

LILY,  {puts  her  arm  around  him  sympathetically)  You  really 
mustn't  let  yourself  take  it  so  seriously.  You  know,  something  hap- 
pens and  things  like  that  come  up,  and  we  think  there's  no  hope  — 

RICHARD.  Things  like  what  come  up  ? 

LILY.  What's  happened  between  you  and  Muriel. 

RICHARD,  {with  disdain)  Oh,  her!  I  wasn't  even  thinking  about 
her.  I  was  thinking  about  life. 

LILY.  But  then  —  if  we  really,  really  love  —  why,  then  something 
else  is  bound  to  happen  soon  that  changes  everything  again,  and 
it's  all  as  it  was  before  the  misunderstanding,  and  everything  works 
out  all  right  in  the  end.  That's  the  way  it  is  with  life. 

RICHARD,  {with  a  tragic  sneer)  Life!  Life  is  a  joke!  And  everything 
comes  out  all  wrong  in  the  end! 

LILY,  {a  little  shocked)  You  mustn't  talk  that  way.  But  I  know  you 
don't  mean  it. 

RICHARD.  I  do  too  mean  it!  You  can  have  your  silly  optimism,  if 
you  like.  Aunt  Lily.  But  don't  ask  me  to  be  so  blind.  I'm  a  pessimist! 
{Then  with  an  air  of  cruel  cynicism)  As  for  Muriel,  that's  all  dead 
and  past.  I  was  only  kidding  her,  anyway,  just  to  have  a  little  fun, 
and  she  took  it  seriously,  like  a  fool.  {He  forces  a  cruel  smile  to  his 
lips)  You  know  what  they  say  about  women  and  trolley  cars,  Aunt 
Lily :  there's  always  another  one  along  in  a  minute. 

LILY,  {really  shocked  this  time)  I  don't  like  you  when  you  say  such 
horrible,  cynical  things.  It  isn't  nice. 

RICHARD.  Nice!  That's  all  you  women  think  of!  I'm  proud  to  be  a 
cynic.  It's  the  only  thing  you  can  be  when  you  really  face  life.  I  sup- 
pose you  think  I  ought  to  be  heartbroken  about  Muriel  —  a  little 
coward  that's  afraid  to  say  her  soul's  her  own,  and  keeps  tied  to  her 
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father's  apron  strings!  Well,  not  for  mine!  There's  plenty  of  other 
fish  in  the  sea!  {As  he  is  finishing,  his  mother  comes  bac\  through 
the  hac\  parlor^ 

MRS.  MILLER.  Why,  hello.  You  here,  Richard?  Getting  hungry,  I 
suppose  ? 

RICHARD,  [indignantly)  I'm  not  hungry  a  bit!  That's  all  you  think 
of,  Ma  —  food! 

MRS.  MILLER.  Well,  I  must  say  I've  never  noticed  you  to  hang  back 
at  meal  times.  (To  lily)  What's  that  he  was  saying  about  fish  in 
the  sea  } 

LILY,  {smiling)  He  says  he's  through  with  Muriel  now. 

MRS.  MILLER,  {tartly  —  giving  her  son  a  rebuJ{ing  looJO  She's 
through  with  him,  he  means!  The  idea  of  your  sending  a  nice  girl 
like  her  things  out  of  those  indecent  books!  {Deeply  o-ff ended, 
RICHARD  disdains  to  reply  but  stalks  woundedly  to  the  screen  door 
at  left,  front,  and  puts  a  hand  on  the  kjiob)  Where  are  you  go- 
ing.? 

RICHARD,  {quotes  from  '''Candida^''  in  a  hollow  voice)  "Out,  then, 
into  the  night  with  me!"  {He  stal\s  out,  slamming  the  door  behind 
him.) 

MRS.  MILLER,  {calls)  Well,  don't  you  go  far,  'cause  dinner'll  be 
ready  in  a  minute,  and  I'm  not  coming  running  after  you!  {She 
turns  to  LILY  with  a  chucJ{le)  Goodness,  that  boy!  He  ought  to  be 
on  the  stage!  {She  mimics)  "Out  —  into  the  night"  —  and  it  isn't 
even  dark  yet!  He  got  that  out  of  one  of  those  books,  I  suppose.  Do 
you  know,  I'm  actually  grateful  to  old  Dave  McComber  for  putting 
an  end  to  his  nonsense  with  Muriel.  I  never  did  approve  of  Richard 
getting  so  interested  in  girls.  He's  not  old  enough  for  such  silliness. 
Why,  seems  to  me  it  was  only  yesterday  he  was  still  a  baby.  {She 
sighs  —  then  matter-of-factly)  Well,  nothing  to  do  now  till  those  men 
turn  up.  No  use  standing  here  like  gawks.  We  might  as  well  go  in 
the  sitting-room  and  be  comfortable. 

LILY,  {the  nervous,  worried  note  in  her  voice  again)  Yes,  we  might 
as  well.  ( They  go  out  through  the  bac\  parlor.  They  have  no  sooner 
disappeared  than  the  screen  door  is  opened  cautiously  and  richard 
comes  bac\  in  the  room.) 

RICHARD,  {stands  inside  the  door,  looking  after  them  —  quotes 
bitterly)  "They  do  not  know  the  secret  in  the  poet's  heart."  {He 
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comes  nearer  the  table  and  surveys  it,  especially  the  cut-glass  dish 
containing  olives,  with  contempt  and  mutters  disdainfully)  Food! 
(But  the  dish  of  olives  seems  to  fascinate  him  and  presently  he  has 
approached  nearer,  and  stealthily  lifts  a  couple  and  crams  them  into 
his  mouth.  He  is  just  reaching  out  for  more  when  the  pantry  door 
is  opened  slightly  and  norah  peers  in.) 

NORAH.  Mister  Dick,  you  thief,  lave  them  oHves  alone,  or  the 
missus'll  be  swearing  it  was  me  at  them! 

RICHARD,  {draws  bacJ^  his  hand  as  if  he  had  been  stung  —  too 
flustered  to  be  anything  but  guilty  boy  for  a  second)  I  —  I  wasn't 
eating  — 

NORAH.  Oho,  no,  of  course  not,  divil  fear  you,  you  was  only  feeling 
their  pulse!  (Then  warningly)  Mind  what  I'm  saying  now,  or  I'll 
have  to  tell  on  you  to  protect  me  good  name!  (She  draws  bac\  into 
the  pantry,  closing  the  door,  richard  stands,  a  prey  to  feelings  of 
bitterest  humiliation  and  seething  revolt  against  everyone  and  every- 
thing. A  low  whistle  comes  from  fust  outside  the  porch  door.  He 
starts.  Then  a  masculine  voice  calls:  "Hey,  Dick."  He  goes  over  to 
the  screen  door  grumpily  —  then  as  he  recognizes  the  owner  of  the 
voice,  his  own  as  he  answers  becomes  respectful  and  admiring.) 

RICHARD.  Oh,  hello,  Wint.  Come  on  in.  (He  opens  the  door  and 
wiNT  SELBY  enters  and  stands  fust  inside  the  door,  selby  is  nineteen, 
a  classmate  of  Arthur's  at  Yale.  He  is  a  typical,  good-looking  college 
boy  of  the  period,  not  the  athletic  but  the  hell-raising  sport  type.  He 
is  tall,  blond,  dressed  in  extreme  collegiate  cut.) 

wiNT.  (as  he  enters  —  warningly,  in  a  low  tone)  Keep  it  quiet. 
Kid.  I  don't  want  the  folks  to  know  I'm  here.  Tell  Art  I  want  to  see 
him  a  second  —  on  the  Q.T. 

RICHARD.  Can't.  He's  up  at  the  Rands'  —  won't  be  home  before 
ten,  anyway. 

WINT.  (irritably)  Damn,  I  thought  he'd  be  here  for  dinner.  (More 
irritably)  Hell,  that  gums  the  works  for  fair! 

RICHARD,  (ingratiatingly)  What  is  it,  Wint.f*  Can't  I  help.f* 

WINT.  (gives  him  an  appraising  glance)  I  might  tell  you,  if  you 
can  keep  your  face  shut. 

RICHARD.  I  can. 

WINT.  Well,  I  ran  into  a  couple  of  swift  babies  from  New  Haven 
this  after  and  I  dated  them  up  for  tonight,  thinking  I  could  catch 
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Art.  But  now  it's  too  late  to  get  anyone  else  and  I'll  have  to  pass  it 
up.  I'm  nearly  broke  and  I  can't  afford  to  blow  them  both  to  drinks. 

RICHARD,  {^with  shy  eagerness)  I've  got  eleven  dollars  saved  up.  I 
could  loan  you  some. 

wiNT.  {surveys  him  appreciatively)  Say,  you're  a  good  sport.  {Then 
shading  his  head)  Nix,  Kid,  I  don't  want  to  borrow  your  money. 
{Then  getting  an  idea)  But  say,  have  you  got  anything  on  for  to- 
night } 

RICHARD.  No. 

WINT.  Want  to  come  along  with  me?  {Then  quickly)  I'm  not 
trying  to  lead  you  astray,  understand.  But  it'll  be  a  help  if  you  would 
just  sit  around  with  Belle  and  feed  her  a  few  drinks  while  I'm  ofl  with 
Edith.  {He  winJ{s)  See  what  I  mean-f*  You  don't  have  to  do  any- 
thing, not  even  take  a  glass  of  beer  —  unless  you  want  to. 

RICHARD,  {boastfully)  Aw,  what  do  you  think  I  am  —  a  rube.? 

WINT.  You  mean  you're  game  for  anything  that's  doing.? 

RICHARD.  Sure  I  am! 

WINT.  Ever  been  out  with  any  girls  —  I  mean,  real  swift  ones  that 
there's  something  doing  with,  not  these  dead  Janes  around  here.? 

RICHARD,  {lies  boldly)  Aw,  what  do  you  think?  Sure  I  have! 

WINT.  Ever  drink  anything  besides  sodas? 

RICHARD.  Sure.  Lots  of  times.  Beer  and  sloe-gin  fizz  and  —  Man- 
hattans. 

WINT.  {impressed)  Hell,  you  know  more  than  I  thought.  {Then 
considering)  Can  you  fix  it  so  your  folks  won't  get  wise?  I  don't 
want  your  old  man  coming  after  me.  You  can  get  back  by  half-past 
ten  or  eleven,  though,  all  right.  Think  you  can  cook  up  some  lie  to 
cover  that?  {As  Richard  hesitates  —  encouraging  him)  Ought  to 
be  easy  —  on  the  Fourth. 

RICHARD.  Sure.  Don't  worry  about  that. 

WINT.  But  you've  got  to  keep  your  face  closed  about  this,  you  hear  ? 
—  to  Art  and  everybody  else.  I  tell  you  straight,  I  wouldn't  ask  you 
to  come  if  I  wasn't  in  a  hole  —  and  if  I  didn't  know  you  were  coming 
down  to  Yale  next  year,  and  didn't  think  you're  giving  me  the 
straight  goods  about  having  been  around  before.  I  don't  want  to 
lead  you  astray. 

RICHARD,  {scornfully)  Aw,  I  told  you  that  was  silly. 
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wiNT.  Well,  you  be  at  the  Pleasant  Beach  Hotel  at  half-past  nine 
then.  Come  in  the  back  room.  And  don't  forget  to  grab  some  cloves 
to  take  the  booze  off  your  breath. 

RICHARD.  Aw,  I  know  what  to  do. 

WINT.  See  you  later,  then.  {He  starts  out  and  is  just  about  to  close 
the  door  when  he  thinhj  of  something)  And  say,  I'll  say  you're  a 
Harvard  freshman,  and  you  back  me  up.  They  don't  know  a  damn 
thing  about  Harvard.  I  don't  want  them  thinking  I'm  traveling 
around  with  any  high-school  kid. 

RICHARD.  Sure.  That's  easy. 

WINT.  So  long,  then.  You  better  beat  it  right  after  your  dinner 
while  you've  got  a  chance,  and  hang  around  until  it's  time.  Watch 
your  step.  Kid. 

RICHARD.  So  long.  (The  door  closes  behind  wint.  richard  stands  for 
a  moment,  a  loo^  of  bitter,  defiant  rebellion  coming  over  his  face, 
and  mutters  to  himself)  I'll  show  her  she  can't  treat  me  the  way  she's 
done!  I'll  show  them  all!  {Then  the  front  door  is  heard  slamming, 
and  a  moment  later  tommy  rushes  in  from  the  bac\  parlor^ 

tommy.  Where's  Ma.? 

RICHARD,  {surlily)  In  the  sitting-room.  Where  did  you  think, 
Bonehead  } 

tommy.  Pa  and  Uncle  Sid  are  coming.  Mid  and  I  saw  them  from 
the  front  piazza.  Gee,  I'm  glad.  I'm  awful  hungry,  ain't  you.'*  {lie 
rushes  out  through  the  bac\  parlor,  calling)  Ma!  They're  coming! 
Let's  have  dinner  quick!  {A  moment  later  mrs.  miller  appears  from 
the  bac\  parlor  accompanied  by  tommy,  who  \eeps  insisting 
urgently)  Gee,  but  I'm  awful  hungry,  Ma! 

MRS.  MILLER.  I  know.  You  always  are.  You've  got  a  tapeworm,  that's 
what  I  think. 

TOMMY.  Have  we  got  lobsters.  Ma  ?  Gee,  I  love  lobsters. 

MRS.  MILLER.  Yes,  we've  got  lobsters.  And  fish.  You  remember  what 
I  told  you  about  that  fish.  {He  snickers)  Now,  do  be  quiet.  Tommy! 
{Then  with  a  teasing  smile  at  richard)  Well,  I'm  glad  to  see  you've 
got  back  out  of  the  night,  Richard.  {He  scowls  and  turns  his  bac\ 
on  her.  lily  appears  through  the  bac\  parlor,  nervous  and  appre- 
hensive. As  she  does  so,  from  the  front  yard  sid's  voice  is  heard  singing 
"Poor  John!"  mrs.  miller  shades  her  head  forebodingly  —  but,  so 
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great  is  the  comic  spell  for  her  even  in  her  brother's  voice,  a  humor- 
ous smile  hovers  at  the  corners  of  her  lips)  Mmm!  Mmm!  Lily,  I'm 
afraid  — 

LILY,  (bitterly)  Yes,  I  might  have  known,  (mildred  runs  in  through 
the  bac\  parlor.  She  is  laughing  to  herself  a  bit  shamefacedly.  She 
rushes  to  her  mother.) 

MILDRED.  Ma,  Uncle  Sid's  —  {She  whispers  in  her  ear.) 

MRS.  miller.  Never  mind!  You  shouldn't  notice  such  things  —  at 
your  age!  And  don't  you  encourage  him  by  laughing  at  his  foolish- 
ness, you  hear! 

TOMMY.  You  needn't  whisper,  Mid.  Think  I  don't  know?  Uncle 
Sid's  soused  again. 

MRS.  MILLER,  {shakfs  him  by  the  arm  indignantly)  You  be  quiet! 
Did  I  ever!  You're  getting  too  smart!  {Gives  him  a  push)  Go  to  your 
place  and  sit  right  down  and  not  another  word  out  of  you! 

TOMMY,  {aggrieved  —  rubbing  his  arm  as  he  goes  to  his  place) 
Aw,  Ma! 

MRS.  MILLER.  And  you  sit  down,  Richard  and  Mildred.  You  better, 
too,  Lily.  We'll  get  him  right  in  here  and  get  some  food  in  him. 
He'll  be  all  right  then,  (richard,  preserving  the  pose  of  the  bitter, 
disillusioned  pessimist,  sits  down  in  his  place  in  the  chair  at  right  of 
the  two  whose  bac\s  face  front,  mildred  ta}{es  the  other  chair  facing 
bac\,  at  his  left,  tommy  has  already  slid  into  the  end  chair  at  right 
of  those  at  the  rear  of  table  facing  front,  lily  sits  in  the  one  of  those 
at  left,  by  the  head  of  the  table,  leaving  the  middle  one  [sid's]  vacant. 
While  they  are  doing  this,  the  front  screen  door  is  heard  slamming 
and  nat's  and  sid's  laughing  voices,  raised  as  they  come  in  and  for  a 
moment  after,  then  suddenly  cautiously  lowered,  mrs.  miller  goes  to 
the  entrance  to  the  bac\  parlor  and  calls  peremptorily)  You  come 
right  in  here!  Don't  stop  to  wash  up  or  anything.  Dinner's  coming 
right  on  the  table. 

miller's  voice,  (jovially)  All  right,  Essie.  Here  we  are!  Here 
we  are! 

MRS.  miller,  (goes  to  pantry  door,  opens  it  and  calls)  All  right, 
Norah.  You  can  bring  in  the  soup.  (She  comes  bacJ{^  to  the  bac\-parlor 
entrance  just  as  miller  enters.  He  isn't  drun\  by  any  means.  He  is 
just  mellow  and  benignly  ripened.  His  face  is  one  large,  smiling, 
happy  beam  of  utter  appreciation  of  life.  All's  right  with  the  world, 
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so  satisfyingly  right  that  he  becomes  sentimentally  moved  even  to 
thin\  of  it.) 

MILLER.  Here  we  are,  Essie!  Right  on  the  dot!  Here  we  are!  (He 
pulls  her  to  him  and  gives  her  a  smac\ing  \iss  on  the  ear  as  she  jer\s 
her  head  away,  mildred  and  tommy  giggle,  richard  holds  rigidly 
aloof  and  disdainful,  his  brooding  gaze  fixed  on  his  plate,  lily  forces 
a  smile.) 

MRS.  miller,  (pulling  away  —  embarrassedly,  almost  blushing) 
Don't,  you  Crazy!  (Then  recovering  herself  —  tartly)  So  I  see,  you're 
here!  And  if  I  didn't,  you've  told  me  four  times  already! 

MILLER,  (beamingly)  Now,  Essie,  don't  be  critical.  Don't  be 
carpingly  critical.  Good  news  can  stand  repeating,  can't  it?  'Course 
it  can!  (He  slaps  her  jovially  on  her  fat  buttocks,  tommy  and  mildred 
roar  with  glee.  And  norah,  who  has  fust  entered  from  the  pantry  with 
a  huge  tureen  of  soup  in  her  hands,  almost  drops  it  as  she  explodes  in 
a  merry  gu^aw.) 

MRS.  miller,  (scandalized)  Nat!  Aren't  you  ashamed! 

miller.  Couldn't  resist  it!  Just  simply  couldn't  resist  it!  (Norah, 
still  standing  with  the  soup  tureen  held  out  stiffly  in  front  of  her, 
again  guffaws.) 

MRS.  MILLER,  (tums  on  her  with  outraged  indignation)  Norah! 
Bring  that  soup  here  this  minute!  (She  stales  with  stiff  dignity 
toward  her  place  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  right.) 

NORAH.  (guiltily)  Yes,  Mum.  (She  brings  the  soup  around  the  head 
of  the  table,  passing  miller.) 

MILLER,  (jovially)  Why,  hello,  Norah! 

MRS.  MILLER.  Nat!  (She  sits  down  stiffly  at  the  foot  of  the  table.) 

NORAH.  (rebutting  him  familiarly)  Arrah  now,  don't  be  making 
me  laugh  and  getting  me  into  trouble! 

MRS.  MILLER.  Norah! 

NORAH.  (a  bit  resentfully)  Yes,  Mum.  Here  I  am.  (She  sets  the 
soup  tureen  down  with  a  thud  in  front  of  mrs.  miller  and  passes 
around  the  other  side,  squeezing  with  difficulty  between  the  china 
closet  and  the  bac\s  of  chairs  at  the  rear  of  the  table.) 

MRS.  miller.  Tommy!  Stop  spinning  your  napkin  ring!  How  often 
have  I  got  to  tell  you.?  Mildred!  Sit  up  straight  in  your  chair!  Do 
you  want  to  grow  up  a  humpback.?  Richard!  Take  your  elbows  off 
the  table! 
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MILLER,  (coming  to  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  table,  rubbing  his 
hands  together  genially)  Well,  well,  well.  Well,  well,  well.  It's  good 
to  be  home  again.  (Norah  exits  into  the  pantry  and  lets  the  door 
slam  with  a  bang  behind  her.) 

MRS.  MILLER,  (jumps)  Oh!  (Then  exasperatedly)  Nat,  I  do  wish 
you  wouldn't  encourage  that  stupid  girl  by  talking  to  her,  when 
I'm  doing  my  best  to  train  — 

MILLER,  (beamingly)  All  right,  Essie.  Your  word  is  law!  (Then 
laughingly)  We  did  have  the  darndest  fun  today!  And  Sid  was  the 
life  of  that  picnic!  You  ought  to  have  heard  him!  Honestly,  he  had 
that  crowd  just  rolling  on  the  ground  and  splitting  their  sides!  He 
ought  to  be  on  the  stage. 

MRS.  MILLER,  (as  Norah  comes  bac^  with  a  dish  of  saltines  — 
begins  ladling  soup  into  the  stac\  of  plates  before  her)  He  ought 
to  be  at  this  table  eating  something  to  sober  him  up,  that's 
what  he  ought  to  be!  (She  calls)  Sid!  You  come  right  in  here! 
(Then  to  Norah,  handing  her  a  soup  plate)  Here,  Norah. 
(Norah  begins  passing  soup)  Sit  down,  Nat,  for  goodness  sakes. 
Start  eating,  everybody.  Don't  wait  for  me.  You  know  I've  given 
up  soup. 

MILLER,  (sits  down  but  bends  forward  to  call  to  his  wife  in  a 
confidential  tone)  Essie  —  Sid's  sort  of  embarrassed  about  coming  — 
I  mean  I'm  afraid  he's  a  little  bit  —  not  too  much,  you  understand  — 
but  he  met  such  a  lot  of  friends  and  —  well,  you  know,  don't  be 
hard  on  him.  Fourth  of  July  is  like  Christmas  —  comes  but  once  a 
year.  Don't  pretend  to  notice,  eh?  And  don't  you  kids,  you  hear! 
And  don't  you,  Lily.  He's  scared  of  you. 

LILY,  (with  stiff  meekness)  Very  well,  Nat. 

MILLER,  (beaming  again  —  calls)  All  right,  Sid.  The  coast's  clear. 
(He  begins  to  absorb  his  soup  ravenously)  Good  soup,  Essie!  Good 
soup!  (A  moment  later  sid  makes  his  entrance  from  the  bac\  parlor. 
He  is  in  a  condition  that  can  best  be  described  as  blurry.  His  move- 
ments have  a  hazy  uncertainty  about  them.  His  shiny  fat  face  is  one 
broad,  blurred,  Puc\ish,  naughty-boy  grin;  his  eyes  have  a  blurred, 
wondering  vagueness.  As  he  enters  he  ma\es  a  solemnly  intense  effort 
to  appear  casual  and  dead,  cold  sober.  He  waves  his  hand  aimlessly 
and  speaks  with  a  silly  gravity.) 

SID.  Good  evening.  (They  all  answer  "Good  evening,"  their  eyes 
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on  their  plates.  He  makes  his  way  vaguely  toward  his  place,  con- 
tinuing his  grave  effort  at  conversation)  Beautiful  evening.  I  never 
remember  seeing  —  more  beautiful  sunset.  (He  bumps  vaguely  into 
lily's  chair  as  he  attempts  to  pass  behind  her  —  immediately  he  is 
all  grave  politeness)  Sorry  —  sorry,  Lily  —  deeply  sorry. 

LILY,  {her  eyes  on  her  plate  —  stiffly)  It's  all  right. 

SID.  (manages  to  get  into  his  chair  at  last  —  mutters  to  himself) 
Wha'  was  I  sayin'  ?  Oh,  sunsets.  But  why  butt  in  ?  Hasn't  sun  —  per- 
fect right  to  set,?  Mind  y'r  own  business.  (He  pauses  thoughtfully, 
considering  this  —  then  loo\s  around  from  face  to  face,  fixing  each 
with  a  vague,  blurred,  wondering  loo\,  as  if  some  deep  puzzle  were 
confronting  him.  Then  suddenly  he  grins  mistily  and  nods  with 
satisfaction)  And  there  you  are!  Am  I  right? 

MILLER,  (humoring  him.)  Right. 

SID.  Right!  (He  is  silent,  studying  his  soup  plate,  as  if  it  were  some 
strange  enigma.  Finally  he  looJ^s  up  and  regards  his  sister  and  as\s 
with  wondering  amazement)  Soup? 

MRS.  MILLER.  Of  course,  it's  soup.  What  did  you  think  it  was  ?  And 
you  hurry  up  and  eat  it. 

SID.  (again  regards  his  soup  with  astonishment)  Well!  (Then 
suddenly)  Well,  all  right  then!  Soup  be  it!  (He  picJ{s  up  his  spoon 
and  begins  to  eat,  but  after  two  tries  in  which  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
locate  his  mouth,  he  addresses  the  spoon  plaintively)  Spoon,  is  this 
any  way  to  treat  a  pal?  (Then  suddenly  comically  angry,  putting  the 
spoon  down  with  a  bang)  Down  with  spoons!  (He  raises  his  soup 
plate  and  declaims)  "We'll  drink  to  the  dead  already,  and  hurrah 
for  the  next  who  dies."  (Bowing  solemnly  to  right  and  left)  Your 
good  health,  ladies  and  gents.  (He  starts  drin\ing  the  soup,  miller 
guffaws  and  mildred  and  tommy  giggle.  Even  richard  forgets  his 
melancholy  and  snic\ers,  and  mrs.  miller  conceals  a  smile.  Only  lily 
remains  stiff  and  silent.) 

MRS.  miller,  (with  forced  severity)  Sid! 

SID.  (peers  at  her  muzzily,  lowering  the  soup  plate  a  little  from  his 
lips)  Eh? 

MRS.  MILLER.  Oh,  nothing.  Never  mind. 

SID.  (solemnly  offended)  Are  you  —  publicly  rebuking  me  before 
assembled —  ?  Isn't  soup  liquid?  Aren't  liquids  drunk?  (Then  con- 
sidering this  to  himself)  What  if  they  are  drunk  ?  It's  a  good  man's 
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failing.  (He  again  peers  mistily  about  at  the  company)  Am  I  right 
or  wrong? 

MRS.  MILLER.  Hurry  up  and  finish  your  soup,  and  stop  talking 
nonsense! 

SID.  {turning  to  her  —  again  o-ffendedly)  Oh,  no,  Essie,  if  I  ever 
so  far  forget  myself  as  to  drink  a  leg  of  lamb,  then  you  might  have 
some  —  excuse  for  —  Just  think  of  waste  effort  eating  soup  with 
spoons  —  fifty  gruelling  lifts  per  plate  —  billions  of  soup-eaters  on 
globe  —  why,  it's  simply  staggering!  (Then  darl^y  to  himself)  No 
more  spoons  for  me!  If  I  want  develop  my  biceps,  I'll  buy  Sandow 
Exerciser!  (He  drin\s  the  rest  of  his  soup  in  a  gulp  and  beams  around 
at  the  company,  suddenly  all  happiness  again)  Am  I  right,  folks? 

MILLER,  (who  has  been  choking  with  laughter)  Haw,  haw!  You're 
right,  Sid. 

SID.  (peers  at  him  blurredly  and  sha\es  his  head  sadly)  Poor  old 
Nat!  Always  wrong  —  but  heart  of  gold,  heart  of  purest  gold.  And 
drunk  again,  I  regret  to  note.  Sister,  my  heart  bleeds  for  you  and 
your  poor  fatherless  chicks! 

MRS.  MILLER,  (restraining  a  giggle  —  severely)  Sid!  Do  shut  up 
for  a  minute!  Pass  me  your  soup  plates,  everybody.  If  we  wait  for 
that  girl  to  take  them,  we'll  be  here  all  night.  (They  all  pass  their 
plates,  which  mrs.  miller  stac\s  up  and  then  puts  on  the  side-board. 
As  she  is  doing  this,  norah  appears  from  the  pantry  with  a  platter 
of  broiled  fish.  She  is  just  about  to  place  these  before  miller  when 
SID  catches  her  eye  mistily  and  rises  to  his  feet,  making  her  a  deep, 
uncertain  bow.) 

SID.  (raptly)  Ah,  Sight  for  Sore  Eyes,  my  beautiful  Macushla,  my 
star-eyed  Mavourneen  — 

MRS.  MILLER.  Sid! 

NORAH.  (immensely  pleased  —  gives  him  an  arch,  flirtatious  glance) 
Ah  sure,  Mister  Sid,  it's  you  that  have  kissed  the  Blarney  Stone, 
when  you've  a  drop  taken! 

MRS.  MILLER,  (outraged)  Norah!  Put  down  that  fish! 

NORAH.  (flusteredly)  Yes,  Mum.  (She  attempts  to  put  the  fish  down 
hastily  before  miller,  but  her  eyes  are  fixed  nervously  on  mrs.  miller 
and  she  gives  miller  a  nasty  swipe  on  the  side  of  the  head  with  the 
edge  of  the  dish.) 

miller.  Ouch!  (The  children,  even  richard,  explode  into  laughter.) 
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NORAH.  {almost  lets  the  dish  fall)  Oh,  glory  be  to  God!  Is  it  hurted 
you  are? 

MILLER,  (rubbing  his  head  —  good-naturedly)  No,  no  harm  done. 
Only  careful,  Norah,  careful. 

NORAH.  (gratefully)  Yes,  sorr.  {She  thumps  down  the  dish  in  front 
of  him  with  a  sigh  of  relief.) 

SID.  {who  is  still  standing — with  drun\en  gravity)  Careful, 
Mavourneen,  careful!  You  might  have  hit  him  some  place  besides 
the  head.  Always  aim  at  his  head,  remember  —  so  as  not  to  worry 
us.  {Again  the  children  explode.  Also  norah.  ^ven  lily  suddenly 
lets  out  an  hysterical  giggle  and  is  furious  with  herself  for  doing  so.) 

LILY.  I'm  so  sorry,  Nat.  I  didn't  mean  to  laugh.  {Turning  on  sid 
furiously)  Will  you  please  sit  down  and  stop  making  a  fool  of  your- 
self! (sid  gives  her  a  hurt,  mournful  loo\  and  then  sin\s  meeJ^y 
down  on  his  chair.) 

NORAH.  {grinning  cheerfully,  gives  lily  a  reassuring  pat  on  the 
baclO  Ah,  Miss  Lily,  don't  mind  him.  He's  only  under  the  influence. 
Sure,  there's  no  harm  in  him  at  all. 

MRS.  MILLER.  Norah!  (norah  exits  hastily  into  the  pantry,  letting 
the  door  slam  with  a  crash  behind  her.  There  is  silence  for  a  moment 
as  MILLER  serves  the  fish  and  it  is  passed  around,  norah  comes  bac\ 
with  the  vegetables  and  disappears  again,  and  these  are  dished  out.) 

MILLER,  {is  about  to  ta\e  his  first  bite  —  stops  suddenly  and  as\s 
his  wife)  This  isn't,  by  any  chance,  bluefish,  is  it,  my  dear  ? 

MRS.  MILLER,  {with  a  Warning  glance  at  tommy)  Of  course  not. 
You  know  we  never  have  bluefish,  on  account  of  you. 

MILLER,  {addressing  the  table  now  with  the  gravity  of  a  man  con- 
fessing his  strange  peculiarities)  Yes,  I  regret  to  say,  there's  a  certain 
peculiar  oil  in  bluefish  that  invariably  poisons  me.  {At  this.  Tommy 
cannot  stand  it  any  more  but  explodes  into  laughter,  mrs.  miller, 
after  a  helpless  glance  at  him,  follows  suit;  then  lily  goes  o§  into 
uncontrollable,  hysterical  laughter,  and  richard  and  mildred  are 
caught  in  the  contagion,  miller  loo\s  around  at  them  with  a  wea\ 
smile,  his  dignity  now  ruffled  a  bit)  Well,  I  must  say  I  don't  see 
what's  so  darned  funny  about  my  being  poisoned. 

sid.  {peers  around  him  —  then  with  drunken  cunning)  Aha!  Nat, 
I  suspect  —  plot!  This  fish  looks  blue  to  me  —  very  blue  —  in  fact 
despondent,  desperate,  and  —  {He  points  his  for\  dramatically  at 
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MRS.  miller)  See  how  guilty  she  looks  —  a  ver  —  veritable  Lucretia 
Georgia!  Can  it  be  this  woman  has  been  slowly  poisoning  you  all 
these  years?  And  how  well  —  you've  stood  it!  What  iron  constitu- 
tion! Even  now,  when  you  are  invariably  at  death's  door,  I  can't 
believe  —  {Everyone  goes  off  into  uncontrollable  laughter.) 

MILLER,  {grumpily)  Oh,  give  us  a  rest,  you  darned  fool!  A  joke's  a 
joke,  but —  {He  addresses  his  wife  in  a  wounded  tone)  Is  this  true, 
Essie  ? 

MRS.  MILLER,  {wiping  the  tears  from  her  eyes  —  defiantly)  Yes,  it 
is  true,  if  you  must  know,  and  you'd  never  have  suspected  it,  if  it 
weren't  for  that  darned  Tommy,  and  Sid  poking  his  nose  in.  You've 
eaten  bluefish  for  years  and  thrived  on  it  and  it's  all  nonsense  about 
that  peculiar  oil. 

MILLER,  {deeply  offended)  Kindly  allow  me  to  know  my  own  con- 
stitution! Now  I  think  of  it,  I've  felt  upset  afterwards  every  damned 
time  we've  had  fish!  {He  pushes  his  plate  away  from  him  with 
proud  renunciation)  I  can't  eat  this. 

MRS.  MILLER,  {insultingly  matter-of-fact)  Well,  don't  then.  There's 
lots  of  lobster  coming  and  you  can  fill  up  on  that,  (richard  suddenly 
bursts  out  laughing  again.) 

MILLER,  {turns  to  him  caustically)  You  seem  in  a  merry  mood, 
Richard.  I  thought  you  were  the  original  of  the  Heart  Bowed  Down 
today. 

SID.  {with  mocJ^^  condolence)  Never  mind,  Dick.  Let  them  — 
sco£f!  What  can  they  understand  about  girls  whose  hair  sizzchels, 
whose  lips  are  fireworks,  whose  eyes  are  red-hot  sparks  — 

MILDRED,  {laughing)  Is  that  what  he  wrote  to  Muriel?  {Turning 
to  her  brother)  You  silly  goat,  you! 

RICHARD,  {surlily)  Aw,  shut  up,  Mid.  What  do  I  care  about  her? 
I'll  show  all  of  you  how  much  I  care! 

MRS.  MILLER.  Pass  your  plates  as  soon  as  you're  through,  every- 
body. I've  rung  for  the  lobster.  And  that's  all.  You  don't  get  any 
dessert  or  tea  after  lobster,  you  know,  (norah  appears  bearing  a  plat- 
ter of  cold  boiled  lobsters  which  she  sets  before  miller,  and  dis- 
appears.) 

tommy.  Gee,  I  love  lobster!  (miller  puts  one  on  each  plate,  and 
they  are  passed  around  and  everyone  starts  in  pulling  the  cracked 
shells  apart.) 
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MILLER,  {feeling  more  cheerful  after  a  couple  of  mouthfuls  — 
determining  to  give  the  conversation  another  turn,  says  to  his  daugh- 
ter) Have  a  good  time  at  the  beach,  Mildred? 

MILDRED.  Oh,  fine.  Pa,  thanks.  The  water  was  wonderful  and 
warm. 

MILLER.  Swim  far .? 

MILDRED.  Yes,  for  me.  But  that  isn't  so  awful  far. 

MILLER.  Well,  you  ought  to  be  a  good  swimmer,  if  you  take 
after  me.  I  used  to  be  a  regular  water  rat  when  I  was  a  boy.  I'll 
have  to  go  down  to  the  beach  with  you  one  of  these  days  —  though 
I'd  be  rusty,  not  having  been  in  in  all  these  years.  {The  reminiscent 
looi^  comes  into  his  eyes  of  one  about  to  embar\  on  an  oft-told 
tale  of  childhood  adventure)  You  know,  speaking  of  swimming, 
I  never  go  down  to  that  beach  but  what  it  calls  to  mind  the  day  I 
and  Red  Sisk  went  in  swimming  there  and  I  saved  his  life.  {By 
this  time  the  family  are  beginning  to  exchange  amused,  guilty 
glances.  They  all  \now  what  is  coming.) 

SID.  {with  a  sly,  blurry  win\  around)  Ha!  Now  we  —  have  it 
again! 

MILLER,  {turning  on  him)  Have  what? 

SID.  Nothing  —  go  on  with  your  swimming  —  don't  mind  me. 

MILLER,  {glares  at  him  —  but  immediately  is  overcome  by  the 
reminiscent  mood  again)  Red  Sisk  —  his  father  kept  a  black- 
smith shop  where  the  Union  Market  is  now  —  we  kids  called  him 
Red  because  he  had  the  darndest  reddest  crop  of  hair  — 

SID.  {as  if  he  were  talking  to  his  plate)  Remarkable!  — the  curi- 
ous imagination  —  of  little  children. 

MRS.  MILLER,  {as  she  sees  miller  about  to  explode  —  interposes 
tactfully)  Sid!  Eat  your  lobster  and  shut  up!  Go  on,  Nat. 

MILLER,  {gives  SID  a  withering  loo\  —  then  is  off  again)  Well, 
as  I  was  saying.  Red  and  I  went  swimming  that  day.  Must  have 
been  —  let  me  see  —  Red  was  fourteen,  bigger  and  older  than  me, 
I  was  only  twelve  —  forty-five  years  ago  —  wasn't  a  single  house 
down  there  then  —  but  there  was  a  stake  out  where  the  whistling 
buoy  is  now,  about  a  mile  out.  (tommy,  who  has  been  having  dif- 
ficulty restraining  himself,  lets  out  a  stifled  giggle,  miller  bends 
a  frowning  gaze  on  him)  One  more  sound  out  of  you,  young  man, 
and  you'll  leave  the  table! 
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MRS.  MILLER.  {quicJ^y  interposing,  trying  to  stave  off  the  story) 
Do  eat  your  lobster,  Nat.  You  didn't  have  any  fish,  you  know. 

MILLER,  {not  lifting  the  reminder  —  pettishly)  Well,  if  I'm  going 
to  be  interrupted  every  second  anyway —  {He  turns  to  his  lobster 
and  chews  in  silence  for  a  moment^ 

MRS.  MILLER,  {trying  to  switch  the  subject)  How's  Anne's  moth- 
er's rheumatism,  Mildred? 

MILDRED.  Oh,  she's  much  better.  Ma.  She  was  in  wading  today. 
She  says  salt  water's  the  only  thing  that  really  helps  her  bunion. 

MRS.  MILLER.  Mildred!  Where  are  your  manners?  At  the  table's  no 
place  to  speak  o£  — 

MILLER,  {fallen  into  the  reminiscent  obsession  again)  Well,  as  I 
was  saying,  there  was  I  and  Red,  and  he  dared  me  to  race  him  out 
to  the  stake  and  back.  Well,  I  didn't  let  anyone  dare  me  in  those 
days.  I  was  a  spunky  kid.  So  I  said  all  right  and  we  started  out. 
We  swam  and  swam  and  were  pretty  evenly  matched;  though,  as 
I've  said,  he  was  bigger  and  older  than  me,  but  finally  I  drew  ahead. 
I  was  going  along  easy,  with  lots  in  reserve,  not  a  bit  tired,  when 
suddenly  I  heard  a  sort  of  gasp  from  behind  me  —  like  this  — 
"help."  {He  imitates.  Everyone's  eyes  are  firmly  fixed  on  their 
plates,  except  sid's.)  And  I  turned  and  there  was  Red,  his  face  all 
pinched  and  white,  and  he  says  weakly:  "Help,  Nat!  I  got  a  cramp 
in  my  leg!"  Well,  I  don't  mind  telling  you  I  got  mighty  scared. 
I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  Then  suddenly  I  thought  of  the  pile. 
If  I  could  pull  him  to  that,  I  could  hang  on  to  him  till  someone 'd 
notice  us.  But  the  pile  was  still  —  well,  I  calculate  it  must  have 
been  two  hundred  feet  away. 

SID.  Two  hundred  and  fifty! 

MILLER,  {in  confusion)  What's  that? 

SID.  Two  hundred  and  fifty!  I've  taken  down  the  distance  every 
time  you've  saved  Red's  life  for  thirty  years  and  the  mean  average 
to  that  pile  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet!  {There  is  a  burst  of  laugh- 
ter from  around  the  table,  sid  continues  complainingly)  Why  didn't 
you  let  that  Red  drown,  anyway,  Nat?  I  never  knew  him  but  I 
know  I'd  never  have  liked  him. 

MILLER,  {really  hurt,  forces  a  feeble  smile  to  his  lips  and  pretends 
to  be  a  good  sport  about  it)  Well,  guess  you're  right,  Sid.  Guess  I 
have  told  that  one  too  many  times  and  bored  everyone.  But  it's  a 
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good  true  story  for  kids  because  it  illustrates  the  danger  o£  being 
foolhardy  in  the  water  — 

MRS.  MILLER.  (^Sensing  the  hurt  in  his  tone,  comes  to  his  rescue^ 
Of  course  it's  a  good  story  —  and  you  tell  it  whenever  you've  a 
mind  to.  And  you,  Sid,  if  you  were  in  any  responsible  state,  I'd 
give  you  a  good  piece  of  my  mind  for  teasing  Nat  like  that. 

MILLER,  {with  a  sad,  self-pitying  smile  at  his  wife)  Getting  old,  I 
guess,  Mother  —  getting  to  repeat  myself.  Someone  ought  to  stop 
me. 

MRS.  MILLER.  No  such  thing!  You're  as  young  as  you  ever  were. 
(She  turns  on  sid  again  angrily^  You  eat  your  lobster  and  maybe 
it'll  keep  your  mouth  shut! 

SID.  {after  a  few  chews  —  irrepressibly)  Lobster!  Did  you  know, 
Tommy,  your  Uncle  Sid  is  the  man  invented  lobster?  Fact!  One 
day  —  when  I  was  building  the  Pyramids  —  took  a  day  off  and 
just  dashed  off  lobster.  He  was  bigger'n'  older  than  me  and  he  had 
the  darndest  reddest  crop  of  hair  but  I  dashed  him  off  just  the 
same!  Am  I  right,  Nat?  (Then  suddenly  in  the  tones  of  a  side- 
show bar\er)  Ladies  and  Gents  — 

MRS.  MILLER.  Mcrcy  sakes!  Can't  you  shut  up? 

SID.  In  this  cage  you  see  the  lobster.  You  will  not  believe  me,  ladies 
and  gents,  but  it's  a  fact  that  this  interesting  bivalve  only  makes 
love  to  his  mate  once  in  every  thousand  years  —  but,  dearie  me, 
how  he  does  enjoy  it!  (The  children  roar,  lily  and  mrs.  miller 
laugh  in  spite  of  themselves  —  then  loo\  embarrassed,  miller  guf- 
faws—  then  suddenly  grows  shocked. ^ 

MILLER.  Careful,  Sid,  careful.  Remember  you're  at  home. 

TOMMY,  (suddenly  in  a  hoarse  whisper  to  his  mother,  with  an 
awed  glance  of  admiration  at  his  uncle)  Ma!  Look  at  him!  He's 
eating  that  claw,  shells  and  all! 

MRS.  MILLER,  (horrified)  Sid,  do  you  want  to  kill  yourself?  Take 
it  away  from  him,  Lily! 

SID.  (with  great  dignity)  But  I  prefer  the  shells.  All  famous  epi- 
cures prefer  the  shells^ — to  the  less  delicate,  coarser  meat.  It's  the 
same  with  clams.  Unless  I  eat  the  shells  there  is  a  certain,  peculiar 
oil  that  invariably  poisons —  Am  I  right,  Nat? 

MILLER,  (good-naturedly)  You  seem  to  be  getting  a  lot  of  fun 
kidding  me.  Go  ahead,  then.  I  don't  mind. 
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MRS.  MILLER.  He  better  go  right  up  to  bed  for  a  while,  that's  what 
he  better  do. 

SID.  {considering  this  owlishly)  Bed?  Yes,  maybe  you're  right. 
{He  gets  to  his  feet)  I  am  not  at  all  well  —  in  very  delicate  condi- 
tion—  we  are  praying  for  a  boy.  Am  I  right,  Nat?  Nat,  I  kept 
telling  you  all  day  I  was  in  delicate  condition  and  yet  you  kept 
forcing  demon  chowder  on  me,  although  you  knew  full  well  — 
even  if  you  were  full  —  that  there  is  a  certain,  peculiar  oil  in 
chowder  that  invariably — {They  are  again  all  laughing  —  lily, 
hysterically.) 

MRS.  MILLER.  Will  you  get  to  bed,  you  idiot! 

SID.  {mutters  graciously)  Immediately  —  if  not  sooner.  {He  turns 
to  pass  behind  lily,  then  stops,  staring  down  at  her)  But  wait.  There 
is  still  a  duty  I  must  perform.  No  day  is  complete  without  it.  Lily, 
answer  once  and  for  all,  will  you  marry  me? 

LILY,  {with  an  hysterical  giggle)  No,  I  won't  —  never! 

SID.  {nodding  his  head)  Right!  And  perhaps  it's  all  for  the  best. 
For  how  could  I  forget  the  pre  —  precepts  taught  me  at  mother's 
dying  knee.  "Sidney,"  she  said,  "never  marry  a  woman  who  drinks! 
Lips  that  touch  liquor  shall  never  touch  yours!"  {Gazing  at  her 
mournfully)  Too  bad!  So  fine  a  woman  once  —  and  now  such  a 
slave  to  rum!  {Turning  to  nat)  What  can  we  do  to  save  her,  Nat? 
{In  a  hoarse,  confidential  whisper)  Better  put  her  in  institution 
where  she'll  be  removed  from  temptation!  The  mere  smell  of  it 
seems  to  drive  her  frantic! 

MRS.  MILLER,  {struggling  with  her  laughter)  You  leave  Lily  alone, 
and  go  to  bed! 

SID.  Right!  {He  comes  around  behind  lily's  chair  and  moves 
toward  the  entrance  to  the  bac\  parlor  —  then  suddenly  turns  and 
says  with  a  bow)  Good  night,  ladies  —  and  gents.  We  will  meet  — 
bye  and  bye!  {He  gives  an  imitation  of  a  Salvation  Army  drum) 
Boom!  Boom!  Boom!  Come  and  be  saved.  Brothers!  {He  starts 
to  sing  the  old  Army  hymn) 
"In  the  sweet 
Bye  and  bye 

We  will  meet  on  that  beautiful  shore." 
{He  turns  and  marches  solemnly  out  through  the  bac\  parlor,  sing- 
ing) 
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"Work  and  pray 
While  you  may. 

We  will  meet  in  the  sky  bye  and  bye." 
(miller  and  his  wife  and  the  children  are  all  roaring  with  laugh- 
ter. LILY  giggles  hysterically.^ 

MILLER,  {subsiding  at  last)  Haw,  haw.  He's  a  case,  if  ever  there  was 
one!  Darned  if  you  can  help  laughing  at  him  —  even  when  he's 
poking  fun  at  you! 

MRS.  MILLER.  Gooduess,  but  he's  a  caution!  Oh,  my  sides  ache,  I 
declare!  I  was  trying  so  hard  not  to  —  but  you  can't  help  it,  he's 
so  silly!  But  I  suppose  we  really  shouldn't.  It  only  encourages  him. 
But,  my  lands  —  ! 

LILY,  {suddenly  gets  up  from  her  chair  and  stands  rigidly,  her  face 
worJ{ing  —  jerkily)  That's  just  it  —  you  shouldn't  —  even  I  laughed 
—  it  does  encourage  —  that's  been  his  downfall  —  everyone  always 
laughing,  everyone  always  saying  what  a  card  he  is,  what  a  case, 
what  a  caution,  so  funny  —  and  he's  gone  on  —  and  we're  all  re- 
sponsible—  making  it  easy  for  him  —  we're  all  to  blame  —  and 
all  we  do  is  laugh! 

MILLER,  {worriedly)  Now,  Lily,  now,  you  mustn't  take  on  so.  It 
isn't  as  serious  as  all  that. 

LILY,  {bitterly)  Maybe  —  it  is  —  to  me.  Or  was  —  once.  {Then  con- 
tritely) I'm  sorry,  Nat.  I'm  sorry,  Essie.  I  didn't  mean  to  —  I'm  not 
feeling  myself  tonight.  If  you'll  excuse  me,  I'll  go  in  the  front 
parlor  and  lie  down  on  the  sofa  awhile. 

MRS.  MILLER.  Of  coursc,  Lily.  You  do  whatever  you've  a  mind  to. 
(lily  goes  out.) 

MILLER,  {frowning  —  a  little  shamefaced)  Hmm.  I  suppose  she's 
right.  Never  knew  Lily  to  come  out  with  things  that  way  before. 
Anything  special  happened,  Essie? 

MRS.  MILLER.  Nothing  I  know  —  except  he'd  promised  to  take 
her  to  the  fireworks. 

MILLER.  That's  so.  Well,  supposing  I  take  her.  I  don't  want  her 
to  feel  disappointed. 

MRS.  MILLER,  {shading  her  head)  Wild  horses  couldn't  drag 
her  there  now. 

MILLER.  Hmm.  I  thought  she'd  got  completely  over  her  fool- 
ishness about  him  long  ago. 
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MRS.  MILLER,  She  nevcr  will. 

MILLER.  She'd  better.  He's  got  fired  out  of  that  Waterbury  job  — 
told  me  at  the  picnic  after  he'd  got  enough  Dutch  courage  in  him. 

MRS.  MILLER.  Oh,  dear!  Isn't  he  the  fool! 

MILLER.  I  knew  something  was  wrong  when  he  came  home.  Well, 
I'll  find  a  place  for  him  on  my  paper  again,  of  course.  He  always 
was  the  best  news-getter  this  town  ever  had.  But  I'll  tell  him  he's 
got  to  stop  his  damn  nonsense. 

MRS.  MILLER,  (doubtfully)  Yes. 

MILLER.  Well,  no  use  sitting  here  mourning  over  spilt  milk.  (He 
gets  up,  and  richard,  mildred,  tommy  and  mrs.  miller  follow  his 
example,  the  children  quiet  and  a  bit  awed)  You  kids  go  out  in  the 
yard  and  try  to  keep  quiet  for  a  while,  so's  your  Uncle  Sid'll  get 
to  sleep  and  your  Aunt  Lily  can  rest. 

tommy,  {mournfully)  Ain't  we  going  to  set  of?  the  sky  rockets 
and  Roman  candles.  Pa  } 

MILLER.  Later,  Son,  later.  It  isn't  dark  enough  for  them  yet  any- 
way. 

MILDRED.  Come  on.  Tommy.  I'll  see  he  keeps  quiet.  Pa. 

MILLER.  That's  a  good  girl,  (mildred  and  tommy  go  out  through 
the  screen  door,  richard  remains  standing,  sun\  in  hitter,  gloomy 
thoughts.  MILLER  glances  at  him  —  then  irritably)  Well,  Melan- 
choly Dane,  what  are  you  doing.'' 

RICHARD.  {dar\ly)  I'm  going  out  —  for  a  while.  (Then  suddenly) 
Do  you  know  what  I  think?  It's  Aunt  Lily's  fault,  Uncle  Sid's 
going  to  ruin.  It's  all  because  he  loves  her,  and  she  keeps  him  dan- 
gling after  her,  and  eggs  him  on  and  ruins  his  life  —  Hke  all 
women  love  to  ruin  men's  lives!  I  don't  blame  him  for  drinking 
himself  to  death!  What  does  he  care  if  he  dies,  after  the  way  she's 
treated  him!  I'd  do  the  same  thing  myself  if  I  were  in  his  boots! 

MRS.  MILLER,  (indignantly)  Richard!  You  stop  that  talk! 

RICHARD,  (quotes  bitterly) 

"Drink!  for  you  know  not  whence  you  come  nor  why. 
Drink!  for  you  know  not  why  you  go  nor  where!" 

MILLER,  (losing  his  temper  —  harshly)  Listen  here,  young  man! 
I've  had  about  all  I  can  stand  of  your  nonsense  for  one  day!  You're 
growing  a  lot  too  big  for  your  size,  seems  to  me!  You  keep  that 
damn  fool  talk  to  yourself,  you  hear  me  —  or  you're  going  to  regret 
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it!  Mind,  now!  {He  strides  angrily  away  through  the  bac\  parlor.) 
MRS.  MILLER,  {still  indignant)  Richard,  I'm  ashamed  of  you,  that's 
what  I  am.  {She  follows  her  husband,  richard  stands  for  a  second, 
bitter,  humiliated,  wronged,  even  his  father  turned  enemy,  his  face 
growing  more  and  more  rebellious.  Then  he  forces  a  scornful  smile 
to  his  lips.) 

RICHARD.  Aw,  what  the  hell  do  I  care?  I'll  show  them!  {He  turns 
and  goes  out  the  screen  door.) 

{Curtain) 


Act  Three  —  Scene  One 

Scene — The  bac\  room  of  a  bar  in  a  small  hotel  —  a  small, 
dingy  room,  dimly  lighted  by  two  fly-specked  globes  in  a  fly-specked 
gilt  chandelier  suspended  from  the  middle  of  the  ceiling.  At  left, 
front,  is  the  swinging  door  leading  to  the  bar.  At  rear  of  door, 
against  the  wall,  is  a  nic\el-in-the-slot  player-piano.  In  the  rear  wall, 
right,  is  a  door  leading  to  the  ^''Family  Entrance'''  and  the  stairway 
to  the  upstairs  rooms.  In  the  middle  of  the  right  wall  is  a  window 
with  closed  shutters.  Three  tables  with  stained  tops,  four  chairs 
around  each  table,  are  placed  at  center,  front,  at  right,  toward  rear, 
and  at  rear,  center.  A  brass  cuspidor  is  on  the  floor  by  each  table.  The 
floor  is  unsw'ept,  littered  with  cigarette  and  cigar  butts.  The  hideous 
saffron-colored  wall-paper  is  blotched  and  spotted. 

It  is  about  10  o'cloc/^^  the  same  night,  richard  and  belle  are  dis- 
covered sitting  at  the  table  at  center,  belle  at  left  of  it,  richard  in  the 
next  chair  at  the  middle  of  table,  rear,  facing  front. 

BELLE  is  twenty,  a  rather  pretty  peroxide  blonde,  a  typical  college 
''tart"  of  the  period,  and  of  the  cheaper  variety,  dressed  with  tawdry 
flashiness.  But  she  is  a  fairly  recent  recruit  to  the  ran\s,  and  is  still 
a  bit  remorseful  behind  her  ma\e-up  and  defiantly  careless  m,anner. 

BELLE  has  an  empty  gin-ric\ey  glass  before  her,  richard  a  half- 
empty  glass  of  beer.  He  loo\s  horribly  timid,  embarrassed  and  guilty, 
but  at  the  same  time  thrilled  and  proud  of  at  last  mingling  with 
the  pace  that  J{ills. 

The  player-piano  is  grinding  out  "Bedelia."  The  bartender,  a 
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stocky  young  Irishman  with  a  foxily  cunning,  stupid  face  and  a 
cynically  wise  grin,  stands  just  inside  the  bar  entrance,  watching  them 
over  the  swinging  door. 

BELLE,  (^with  an  impatient  glance  at  her  escort  —  rattling  the  ice 
in  her  empty  glass)  Drink  up  your  beer,  why  don't  you?  It's  get- 
ting flat. 

RICHARD,  (embarrassedly)  I  let  it  get  that  way  on  purpose.  I  Hke 
it  better  when  it's  flat.  (But  he  hastily  gulps  down  the  rest  of  his 
glass,  as  if  it  were  some  nasty-tasting  medicine.  The  bartender 
chuckles  audibly,  belle  glances  at  him.) 

BELLE,  {nodding  at  the  player-piano  scornfully)  Say,  George,  is 
"BedeHa"  the  latest  to  hit  this  hick  burg?  Well,  it's  only  a  couple 
of  years  old!  You'll  catch  up  in  time!  Why  don't  you  get  a  new 
roll  for  that  old  box? 

BARTENDER,  {with  a  grin)  Complain  to  the  boss,  not  me.  We're  not 
used  to  having  Candy  Kiddoes  like  you  around  —  or  maybe  we'd 
get  up  to  date. 

BELLE,  {with  a  professionally  arch  grin  at  him)  Don't  kid  me, 
please.  I  can't  bear  it.  {Then  she  sings  to  the  music  from  the  piano, 
her  eyes  now  on  richard)  "Bedelia,  I'd  like  to  feel  yer."  {The  bar- 
tender laughs.  She  smir\s  at  richard)  Ever  hear  those  words  to 
it,  Kid? 

RICHARD,  {who  has  heard  them  but  is  shocked  at  hearing  a  girl 
say  them  —  putting  on  a  blase  air)  Sure,  lots  of  times.  That's  old. 

BELLE,  {edging  her  chair  closer  and  putting  a  hand  over  one  of 
his)  Then  why  don't  you  act  as  if  you  knew  what  they  were  all 
about  ? 

RICHARD,  {terribly  flustered)  Sure,  I've  heard  that  old  parody  lots 
of  times.  What  do  you  think  I  am? 

BELLE.  I  don't  know.  Kid.  Honest  to  God,  you've  got  me  guessing. 

BARTENDER,  {with  a  moc\ing  chuc\le)  He's  a  hot  sport,  can't  you 
tell  it?  I  never  seen  such  a  spender.  My  head's  dizzy  bringing  you 
in  drinks! 

BELLE,  {laughs  irritably  —  to  richard)  Don't  let  him  kid  you.  You 
show  him.  Loosen  up  and  buy  another  drink,  what  say? 

RICHARD,  {humiliated  —  manfully)  Sure.  Excuse  me.  I  was  think- 
ing of  something  else.  Have  anything  you  like.  {He  turns  to  the 
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BARTENDER  who  hus  entered  from  the  bar)  See  what  the  lady  will 
have  —  and  have  one  on  me  yourself. 

BARTENDER,  {comifig  to  the  table  —  with  a  win\  at  belle)  That's 
talking!  Didn't  I  say  you  were  a  sport?  I'll  take  a  cigar  on  you.  {To 
belle)  What's  yours,  Kiddo  —  the  same? 

belle.  Yes.  And  forget  the  house  rules  this  time  and  remember 
a  rickey  is  supposed  to  have  gin  in  it. 

BARTENDER,  {grinning)  I'll  try  to  —  seeing  it's  you.  {Then  to 
Richard)  What's  yours  —  another  beer? 

RICHARD,  {shyly)  A  small  one,  please.  I'm  not  thirsty. 

BELLE  {calculatedly  taunting)  Say,  honest,  are  things  that  slow  up 
at  Harvard?  If  they  had  you  down  at  New  Haven,  they'd  put  you 
in  a  kindergarten!  Don't  be  such  a  dead  one!  Filling  up  on  beer 
will  only  make  you  sleepy.  Have  a  man's  drink! 

RICHARD,  {shamefacedly)  All  right.  I  was  going  to.  Bring  me  a  sloe- 
gin  fizz. 

BELLE,  {to  bartender)  And  make  it  a  real  one. 

BARTENDER,  {u/ith  u  win^)  I  get  you.  Something  that'll  warm  him 
up,  eh?  {He  goes  into  the  bar,  chuckling.) 

BELLE,  {looks  around  the  room  — irritably)  Christ,  what  a  dump! 
(richard  is  startled  and  shocked  by  this  curse  and  loo\s  down  at  the 
table)  If  this  isn't  the  deadest  burg  I  ever  struck!  Bet  they  take  the 
sidewalks  in  after  nine  o'clock!  {Then  turning  on  him)  Say,  hon- 
estly. Kid,  does  your  mother  know  you're  out? 

RICHARD,  {defensively)  Aw,  cut  it  out,  why  don't  you  —  trying 
to  kid  me! 

BELLE,  {glances  at  him  —  then  resolves  on  a  new  tac\  —  pat- 
ting his  hand)  All  right.  I  didn't  mean  to,  Dearie.  Please  don't  get 
sore  at  me. 

RICHARD.  I'm  not  sore. 

BELLE,  {seductively)  You  see,  it's  this  way  with  me.  I  think  you're 
one  of  the  sweetest  kids  I've  ever  met  —  and  I  could  like  you  such  a 
lot  if  you'd  give  me  half  a  chance  —  instead  of  acting  so  cold  and 
indifferent. 

RICHARD.  I'm  not  cold  and  indifferent.  {Then  solemnly  tragic)  It's 
only  that  I've  got  —  a  weight  on  my  mind. 

BELLE,  {impatiently)  Well,  get  it  off  your  mind  and  give  something 
else  a  chance  to  work.  {The  bartender  comes  in,  bringing  the  drinks.) 
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BARTENDER,  {setting  them  down  —  with  a  win\  at  belle)  This'U 
warm  him  for  you.  Forty  cents,  that  is  —  with  the  cigar. 

RICHARD,  {pulls  out  his  Toll  and  hands  a  dollar  bill  over  —  with 
exaggerated  carelessness)  Keep  the  change,  (belle  emits  a  gasp 
and  seems  about  to  protest,  then  thin\s  better  of  it.  The  bartender 
cannot  believe  his  luc\  for  a  moment  —  then  poc\ets  the  bill  hastily, 
as  if  afraid  richard  will  change  his  mind.) 

bartender,  {respect  in  his  voice)  Thank  you,  sir. 

RICHARD,  {grandly)  Don't  mention  it. 

bartender.  I  hope  you  Uke  the  drink.  I  took  special  pains  with  it. 
{The  voice  of  the  salesman,  who  has  just  come  in  the  bar,  calls  "Hey! 
Anybody  here?"  and  a  coin  is  rapped  on  the  bar)  I'm  coming.  {The 

BARTENDER  gOCS  OUt.) 

belle,  {remonstrating  gently,  a  new  appreciation  for  her  escort's 
possibilities  in  her  voice)  You  shouldn't  be  so  generous.  Dearie.  Gets 
him  in  bad  habits.  A  dime  would  have  been  plenty. 

RICHARD.  Ah,  that's  all  right.  I'm  no  tightwad. 

belle.  That's  the  talk  I  like  to  hear.  {With  a  quic\  loo\  toward 
the  bar,  she  stealthily  pulls  up  her  dress  —  to  Richard's  shocked 
fascination  —  and  ta\es  a  package  of  cheap  cigarettes  from  her  stock- 
ing) Keep  an  eye  out  for  that  bartender.  Kid,  and  tell  me  if  you  see 
him  coming.  Girls  are  only  allowed  to  smoke  upstairs  in  the  rooms, 
he  said. 

RICHARD,  {embarrassedly)  All  right.  I'll  watch. 

belle,  {having  lighted  her  cigarette  and  inhaled  deeply,  holds  the 
pac/^age  out  to  him)  Have  a  Sweet?  You  smoke,  don't  you? 

RICHARD,  {talking  one)  Sure!  I've  been  smoking  for  the  last  two 
years  —  on  the  sly.  But  next  year  I'll  be  allowed  —  that  is,  pipes  and 
cigars.  {He  lights  his  cigarette  with  elaborate  nonchalance,  puffs, 
but  does  not  inhale  —  then,  watching  her,  with  shoc\ed  concern) 
Say,  you  oughtn't  to  inhale  like  that!  Smoking's  awful  bad  for  girls, 
anyway,  even  if  they  don't  — 

BELLE,  {cynically  amused)  Afraid  it  will  stunt  my  growth?  Gee, 
Kid,  you  are  a  scream!  You'll  grow  up  to  be  a  minister  yet! 
(richard  loo\s  shamefaced.  She  scans  him  impatiently  —  then  holds 
up  her  drinJO  Well,  here's  how!  Bottoms  up,  now!  Show  me  you 
really  know  how  to  drink.  It'll  take  that  load  off  your  mind,  (richard 
follows  her  example  and  they  both  drin\  the  whole  contents  of  their 
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glasses  before  setting  them  down)  There!  That's  something  Hke! 
Feel  better? 

RICHARD,  {proud  of  himself  —  with  a  shy  smile)  You  bet. 

BELLE.  Well,  you'll  feel  still  better  in  a  minute  —  and  then  maybe 
you  won't  be  so  distant  and  unfriendly,  eh  ? 

RICHARD.  I'm  not. 

BELLE.  Yes,  you  are.  I  think  you  just  don't  like  me. 

RICHARD,  {more  manfully)  I  do  too  like  you. 

BELLE.  How  much?  A  lot? 

RICHARD.  Yes,  a  lot. 

BELLE.  Show  me  how  much!  {Then  as  he  fidgets  embarrassedly) 
Want  me  to  come  sit  on  your  lap  ? 

RICHARD.  Yes  —  I —  {She  comes  and  sits  on  his  lap.  He  looJ{S 
desperately  uncomfortable,  but  the  gin  is  rising  to  his  head  and  he 
feels  proud  of  himself  and  devilish,  too.) 

BELLE.  Why  don't  you  put  your  arm  around  me?  {He  does  so 
awkwardly)  No,  not  that  dead  way.  Hold  me  tight.  You  needn't  be 
afraid  of  hurting  me.  I  like  to  be  held  tight,  don't  you? 

RICHARD.  Sure  I  do. 

BELLE.  'Specially  when  it's  by  a  nice  handsome  kid  like  you. 
{Ruffling  his  hair)  Gee,  you've  got  pretty  hair,  do  you  know  it? 
Honest,  I'm  awfully  strong  for  you!  Why  can't  you  be  about  me? 
I'm  not  so  awfully  ugly,  am  I  ? 

RICHARD.  No,  you're  —  you're  pretty. 

BELLE.  You  don't  say  it  as  if  you  meant  it. 

RICHARD.  I  do  mean  it  —  honest. 

BELLE.  Then  why  don't  you  kiss  me?  {She  bends  down  her  lips 
toward  his.  He  hesitates,  then  \isses  her  and  at  once  shrinks  bacJO 
Call  that  kissing  ?  Here.  {She  holds  his  head  and  fastens  her  lips  on 
his  and  holds  them  there.  He  starts  and  struggles.  She  laughs)  What's 
the  matter,  Honey  Boy?  Haven't  you  ever  kissed  like  that  be- 
fore ? 

RICHARD.  Sure.  Lots  of  times. 

BELLE;  Then  why  did  you  jump  as  if  I'd  bitten  you?  {Squirming 
around  on  his  lap)  Gee,  I'm  getting  just  crazy  about  you!  What  shall 
we  do  about  it,  eh?  Tell  me. 

RICHARD.  I  —  don't  know.  {Then  boldly)  I  —  I'm  crazy  about  you, 
too. 
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BELLE,  {\issing  him  again)  Just  think  of  the  wonderful  time  Edith 
and  your  friend,  Wint,  are  having  upstairs  —  while  we  sit  down  here 
like  two  dead  ones.  A  room  only  costs  two  dollars.  And,  seeing  I 
like  you  so  much,  I'd  only  take  five  dollars  —  from  you.  I'd  do  it  for 
nothing  —  for  you  —  only  I've  got  to  live  and  I  owe  my  room  rent 
in  New  Haven  —  and  you  know  how  it  is.  I  get  ten  dollars  from 
everyone  else.  Honest!  {She  \isses  him  again,  then  gets  up  from  his 
lap  —  briskly)  Come  on.  Go  out  and  tell  the  bartender  you  want  a 
room.  And  hurry.  Honest,  I'm  so  strong  for  you  I  can  hardly  wait  to 
get  you  upstairs! 

RICHARD,  {^starts  automatically  for  the  door  to  the  bar  —  then 
hesitates,  a  great  struggle  going  on  in  his  mind  —  timidity,  disgust 
at  the  money  element,  shocked  modesty,  and  the  guilty  thought  of 
MURIEL,  fighting  it  out  with  the  growing  tipsiness  that  ma\es  him 
want  to  be  a  hell  of  a  fellow  and  go  in  for  all  forbidden  fruit,  and 
ma\es  this  tart  a  romantic,  evil  vampire  in  his  eyes.  Finally,  he  stops 
and  mutters  in  confusion)  I  can't. 

BELLE.  What,  are  you  too  bashful  to  ask  for  a  room  ?  Let  me  do  it, 
then.  {She  starts  for  the  door.) 

RICHARD,  {desperately)  No  —  I  don't  want  you  to  —  I  don't 
want  to. 

BELLE,  {surveying  him,  anger  coming  into  her  eyes)  Well,  if  you 
aren't  the  lousiest  cheap  skate! 

RICHARD.  I'm  not  a  cheap  skate! 

BELLE.  Keep  me  around  here  all  night  fooling  with  you  when  I 
might  be  out  with  some  real  live  one  —  if  there  is  such  a  thing  in  this 
burg!  —  and  now  you  quit  on  me!  Don't  be  such  a  piker!  You've 
^ot  five  dollars!  I  seen  it  when  you  paid  for  the  drinks,  so  don't  hand 
me  any  lies! 

RICHARD.  I  —  Who  said  I  hadn't  ?  And  I'm  not  a  piker.  If  you  need 
the  five  dollars  so  bad  —  for  your  room  rent  —  you  can  have  it 
without  —  I  mean,  I'll  be  glad  to  give  —  {He  has  been  fumbling  in 
his  pochet  and  pulls  out  his  nine-dollar  roll  and  holds  out  the  jive 
to  her.) 

BELLE,  {hardly  able  to  believe  her  eyes,  almost  snatches  it  from  his 
hand  —  then  laughs  and  immediately  becomes  sentimentally  grate- 
ful) Thanks,  Kid.  Gee  —  oh,  thanks  —  Gee,  forgive  me  for  losing  my 
temper  and  bawling  you  out,  will  you?  Gee,  you're  a  regular  peach! 
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You're  the  nicest  kid  I've  ever  met!  {She  \isses  him  and  he  grins 
proudly,  a  hero  to  himself  now  on  many  counts)  Gee,  you're  a  peach! 
Thanks,  again! 

RICHARD,  {grandly  —  and  quite  tipsily)  It's  —  nothing  —  only  too 
glad.  {Then  boldly)  Here  —  give  me  another  kiss,  and  that'll  pay 
me  back. 

BELLE,  {\issing  him)  I'll  give  you  a  thousand,  if  you  w^ant  'em. 
Come  on,  let's  sit  down,  and  we'll  have  another  drink  —  and  this 
time  I'll  blow  you  just  to  show  my  appreciation.  {She  calls)  Hey, 
George!  Bring  us  another  round  —  the  same! 

RICHARD,  {a  remnant  of  caution  coming  to  him)  I  don't  know  as 
I  ought  to  — 

BELLE.  Oh,  another  won't  hurt  you.  And  I  want  to  blow  you,  see. 
'{They  sit  down  in  their  former  places.) 

RICHARD,  {boldly  draws  his  chair  closer  and  puts  an  arm  around 
her  —  tipsily)  I  like  you  a  lot  —  now  I'm  getting  to  know  you.  You're 
a  darned  nice  girl. 

BELLE.  Nice  is  good!  Tell  me  another!  Well,  if  I'm  so  nice,  why 
didn't  you  want  to  take  me  upstairs?  That's  what  I  don't  get. 

RICHARD,  {lying  boldly)  I  did  want  to  —  only  I —  {Then  he  adds 
solemnly)  I've  sworn  off.  {The  bartender  enters  with  the  drin\s.) 

BARTENDER,  {setting  them  on  the  table)  Here's  your  pleasure.  {Then 
regarding  Richard's  arm  about  her  waist)  Ho-ho,  we're  coming  on, 
I  see.  (richard  grins  at  him  muzzily.) 

BELLE,  {digs  into  her  stocking  and  gives  him  a  dollar)  Here.  This 
is  mine.  {He  gives  her  change  and  she  tips  him  a  dime,  and  he  goes 
out.  She  puts  the  five  richard  had  given  her  in  her  stocking  and 
picf(s  up  her  glass)  Here's  how  —  and  thanks  again.  {She  sips.) 

RICHARD,  {boisterously)  Bottoms  up!  Bottoms  up!  {He  drinks  all 
of  his  down  and  sighs  with  exaggerated  satisfaction)  Gee,  that's  good 
stuff,  all  right.  {Hugging  her)  Give  me  another  kiss.  Belle. 

BELLE,  {pisses  him)  What  did  you  mean  a  minute  ago  when  you 
said  you'd  sworn  off? 

RICHARD,  {solemnly)  I  took  an  oath  I'd  be  faithful. 

BELLE,  {cynically)  Till  death  do  us  part,  eh?  Who's  the  girl? 

RICHARD,  {shortly)  Never  mind. 

BELLE,  {bristling)  I'm  not  good  enough  to  talk  about  her,  I  sup- 
pose? 
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RICHARD.  I  didn't  —  mean  that.  You're  all  right.  {Then  with  tipsy 
gravity)  Only  you  oughtn't  to  lead  this  kind  of  life.  It  isn't  right  — 
for  a  nice  girl  like  you.  Why  don't  you  reform  ? 

BELLE,  {sharply)  Nix  on  that  line  of  talk!  Can  it,  you  hear!  You 
can  do  a  lot  with  me  for  five  dollars  —  but  you  can't  reform  me,  see. 
Mind  your  own  business,  Kid,  and  don't  butt  in  where  you're  not 
wanted! 

RICHARD.  I  —  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  your  feelings. 

BELLE.  I  know  you  didn't  mean.  You're  only  like  a  lot  of  people 
who  mean  well,  to  hear  them  tell  it.  {Changing  the  subject)  So 
you're  faithful  to  your  one  love,  eh  ?  ( With  an  ugly  sneer)  And  how 
about  her.?  Bet  you  she's  out  with  a  guy  under  some  bush  this 
minute,  giving  him  all  he  wants.  Don't  be  a  sucker.  Kid!  Even  the 
little  flies  do  it! 

RICHARD,  {starting  up  in  his  chair  —  angrily)  Don't  you  say  that! 
Don't  you  dare! 

BELLE,  {unimpressed — with  a  cynical  shrug  of  her  shoulders)  All 
right.  Have  it  your  own  way  and  be  a  sucker!  It  cuts  no  ice 
with  me. 

RICHARD.  You  don't  know  her  or  — 

BELLE.  And  don't  want  to.  Shut  up  about  her,  can't  you?  {She 
stares  before  her  bitterly,  richard  subsides  into  scowling  gloom.  He 
is  becoming  perceptibly  more  intoxicated  with  each  moment  now. 
The  BARTENDER  and  the  salesman  appear  just  inside  the  swinging 
door.  The  bartender  nods  toward  belle,  giving  the  salesman  a  winJ{. 
The  salesman  grins  and  comes  into  the  room,  carrying  his  highball 
in  his  hand.  He  is  a  stout,  jowly-faced  man  in  his  late  thirties,  dressed 
with  cheap  nattiness,  with  the  professional  breeziness  and  jocular, 
\id-'em-along  manner  of  his  \ind.  belle  loo\s  up  as  he  enters  and 
he  and  she  exchange  a  glance  of  complete  recognition.  She  \nows  his 
type  by  heart  and  he  \nows  hers.) 

salesman,  {passes  by  her  to  the  table  at  right  —  grinning  genially) 
Good  evening. 

belle.  Good  evening. 

salesman,  {sitting  down)  Hope  I'm  not  butting  in  on  your  party  — 
but  my  dogs  were  giving  out  standing  at  that  bar. 

belle.  All  right  with  me.  {Giving  richard  a  rather  contemptuous 
looJO  I've  got  no  party  on. 
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SALESMAN.  That  sounds  hopeful. 
RICHARD,  {suddenly  recites  sentimentally^ 

"But  I  wouldn't  do  such,  'cause  I  loved  her  too  much, 
But  I  learned  about  women  from  her." 
(Turns  to  scowl  at  the  salesman  —  then  to  belle)  Let's  have  'nother 
drink! 

belle.    You've   had    enough,    (ri chard   subsides,    muttering    to 
himself.) 
SALESMAN.  What  is  it  —  a  child  poet  or  a  child  actor  ? 
BELLE.  Don't  know.  Got  me  guessing. 

SALESMAN.  Well,  if  you  could  shake  the  cradle-robbing  act,  maybe 
we  could  do  a  little  business. 

BELLE.  That's  easy.  I  just  pull  my  freight.  {She  sha\es  richard  by 
the  arm)  Listen,  Kid.  Here's  an  old  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Haven,  just  come  in.  I'm  going  over  and  sit  at  his  table  for  a 
while,  see.  And  you  better  go  home. 

RICHARD,  {blinking  at  her  and  scowling)  I'm  never  going  home! 
I'll  show  them! 

BELLE.  Have  it  your  own  way  —  only  let  me  up.  {She  ta\es  his 
arm  from  around  her  and  goes  to  sit  by  the  salesman,  richard  stares 
after  her  o'ffendedly.) 

RICHARD.  Go  on.  What  do  I  care  what  you  do  ?  {He  recites  scorn- 
fully) "For  a  woman's  only  a  woman,  but  a  good  cigar's  a 
smoke." 

salesman,  {as  belle  sits  beside  him)  Well,  what  kind  of  beer  will 
you  have.  Sister.? 
belle.  Mine's  a  gin  rickey. 

salesman.  You've  got  extravagant  tastes,  I'm  sorry  to  see. 
RICHARD,  {begins  to  recite  sepulchrally) 

"Yet  each  man  kills  the  thing  he  loves, 
By  each  let  this  be  heard." 
salesman,  {grinning)  Say,  this  is  rich!  {He  calls  encouragement) 
That's  swell  dope,  young  feller.  Give  us  some  more. 
RICHARD,  {ignoring  him  —  goes  on  more  rhetorically) 
"Some  do  it  with  a  bitter  look, 
Some  with  a  flattering  word. 
The  coward  does  it  with  a  kiss, 
The  brave  man  with  a  sword!" 
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{He  stares  at  belle  gloomily  and  mutters  tragically)  I  did  it  with  a 
kiss!  I'm  a  coward. 

SALESMAN.  That's  the  old  stuff,  Kid.  You've  got  something  on  the 
ball,  all  right,  all  right!  Give  us  another  —  right  over  the  old  pan, 
now! 

BELLE,  {with  a  laugh)  Get  the  hook! 

RICHARD,  {glowering  at  her  —  tragically) 

"  'Oho,'  they  cried,  'the  world  is  wide, 
But  fettered  limbs  go  lame! 
And  once,  or  twice,  to  throw  the  dice 
Is  a  gentlemanly  game, 
But  he  does  not  win  who  plays  with  Sin 
In  the  secret  House  of  Shame!' " 

BELLE,  {angrily)  Aw,  can  it!  Give  us  a  rest  from  that  bunk! 

SALESMAN,  {mockjngly)  This  gal  of  yours  don't  appreciate  poetry. 
She's  a  lowbrow.  But  I'm  the  kid  that  eats  it  up.  My  middle  name  is 
Kelly  and  Sheets!  Give  us  some  more  of  the  same!  Do  you  know 
"The  Lobster  and  the  Wise  Guy"?  {Turns  to  belle  seriously)  No 
kidding,  that's  a  peacherino.  I  heard  a  guy  recite  it  at  Poli's.  Maybe 
this  nut  knows  it.  Do  you,  Kid.?  {But  richard  only  glowers  at  him 
gloomily  without  answering.) 

BELLE,  {surveying  richard  contemptuously)  He's  copped  a  fine 
skinful  —  and  gee,  he's  hardly  had  anything. 

RICHARD,  {suddenly  —  with  a  dire  emphasis)  "And  then  —  at  ten 
o'clock  —  Eilert  Lovborg  will  come  —  with  vine  leaves  in  his  hair!" 

BELLE.  And  bats  in  his  belfry,  if  he's  you! 

RICHARD,  {regards  her  bitterly  —  then  starts  to  his  feet  bellicosely 
—  to  the  SALESMAN.)  I  don't  believe  you  ever  knew  her  in  New 
Haven  at  all!  You  just  picked  her  up  now!  You  leave  her  alone,  you 
hear!  You  won't  do  anything  to  her  —  not  while  I'm  here  to  protect 
her! 

BELLE,  {laughing)  Oh,  my  God!  Listen  to  it! 

SALESMAN.  Ssshh!  This  is  a  scream!  Wait!  {He  addresses  richard- 
in  tones  of  exaggerated  melodrama)  Curse  you.  Jack  Dalton,  if  I 
won't  unhand  her,  what  then.? 

RICHARD,  {threateningly)  I'll  give  you  a  good  punch  in  the  snooty 
that's  what!  {He  moves  toward  their  table.) 

SALESMAN,  {with  moc\  terror  —  screams  in  falsetto)  Help!  Help! 
{The  BARTENDER  comcs  in  irritably.) 
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BARTENDER.  Hcy.  Cut  out  the  noise.  What  the  hell's  up  with  you  } 

RICHARD,  (tipsily)  He's  too  —  damn  fresh! 

SALESMAN,  {wtth  a  wiuJO  He's  going  to  murder  me.  (Then  gets  a 
bright  idea  for  eliminating  richard  —  seriously  to  the  bartender) 
It's  none  of  my  business,  Brother,  but  if  I  were  in  your  boots  I'd 
give  this  young  souse  the  gate.  He's  under  age;  any  fool  can  see 
that. 

BARTENDER.  (guHtHy)  He  told  me  he  was  over  eighteen. 

SALESMAN.  Yes,  and  I  tell  you  I'm  the  Pope  —  but  you  don't  have  to 
believe  me.  If  you're  not  looking  for  trouble,  I'd  advise  you  to  get 
him  started  for  some  other  gin  mill  and  let  them  do  the  lying,  if 
anything  comes  up. 

BARTENDER.  Hmm.  (He  turns  to  richard  angrily  and  gives  him  a 
push)  Come  on,  now.  On  your  way!  You'll  start  no  trouble  in  here! 
Beat  it  now! 

iucHARD.  I  will  not  beat  it! 

BARTENDER.  Oho,  won't  you? (He  gives  him  another  push  that  al- 
most sends  him'  sprawling.) 

BELLE,  (callously)  Give  him  the  bum's  rush!  I'm  sick  of  his  bull! 
(richard  turns  furiously  and  tries  to  punch  the  bartender.) 

BARTENDER,  (avoids  the  punch)  Oho,  you  would,  would  you!  (He 
grabs  RICHARD  by  the  bac\  of  the  nec\  and  the  seat  of  the  pants  and 
marches  him  ignominiously  toward  the  swinging  door.) 

RICHARD.  Leggo  of  me,  you  dirty  coward! 

BARTENDER.  Quict  uow  —  or  I'll  pin  a  Mary  Ann  on  your  jaw  that'll 
quiet  you!  (He  rushes  him  through  the  screen  door  and  a  moment 
later  the  outer  doors  are  heard  swinging  bac\  and  forth.) 

SALESMAN,  (with  a  chuckle)  Hand  it  to  me.  Kid.  How  was  that 
for  a  slick  way  of  getting  rid  of  him } 

BELLE,  (suddenly  sentimental)  Poor  kid.  I  hope  he  makes  home  all 
right.  I  liked  him  —  before  he  got  soused. 

SALESMAN.  Who  is  he.? 

BELLE.  The  boy  who's  upstairs  with  my  friend  told  me,  but  I  didn't 
pay  much  attention.  Name's  Miller.  His  old  man  runs  a  paper  in 
this  one-horse  burg,  I  think  he  said. 

SALESMAN,  (with  a  whistle)  Phew!  He  must  be  Nat  Miller's  kid, 
then. 

BARTENDER,  (coming  bac\  from  the  bar)  Well,  he's  on  his  way  — 
with  a  good  boot  in  the  tail  to  help  him! 
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SALESMAN,  (with  a  malicious  chucl^e)  Yes?  Well,  maybe  that 
boot  will  cost  you  a  job,  Brother.  Know  Nat  Miller  who  runs  the 
Glohe?  That's  his  kid. 

BARTENDER,  {his  face  falling)  The  hell  he  is!  Who  said  so? 

SALESMAN.  This  baby  doll.  (Getting  up)  Say,  I'll  go  keep  cases  on 
him  —  see  he  gets  on  the  trolley  all  right,  anyway.  Nat  Miller's  a 
good  scout.  (He  hurries  out.) 

BARTENDER,  (viciously)  God  damn  the  luck!  If  he  ever  finds  out 
I  served  his  kid,  he'll  run  me  out  of  town.  (He  turns  on  belle 
furiously)  Why  didn't  you  put  me  wise,  you  lousy  tramp,  you! 

belle.  Hey!  I  don't  stand  for  that  kind  of  talk  —  not  from  no  hick 
beer-squirter  like  you,  see! 

bartender,  (furiously)  You  don't,  don't  you!  Who  was  it  but  you 
told  me  to  hand  him  dynamite  in  that  fizz.?  (He  gives  her  chair  a 
push  that  almost  throws  her  to  the  floor)  Beat  it,  you  —  and  beat  it 
quick  —  or  I'll  call  Sullivan  from  the  corner  and  have  you  run  in  for 
streetwalking!  (He  gives  her  a  push  that  lands  her  against  the  family- 
entrance  door)  Get  the  hell  out  of  here  —  and  no  long  waits! 

belle,  (opens  the  door  and  goes  out  —  turns  and  calls  bac\ 
viciously)  I'll  fix  you  for  this,  you  thick  Mick,  if  I  have  to  go  to  jail 
for  it.  (She  goes  out  and  slams  the  door.) 

bartender.  (looJ{S  after  her  worriedly  for  a  second  —  then  shrugs 
his  shoulders)  That's  only  her  bull.  (Then  with  a  sigh  as  he  returns 
to  the  bar)  Them  lousy  tramps  is  always  getting  this  dump  in  Dutch! 

(Curtain) 


Act  Three  —  Scene  Two 

Scene  —  Same  as  Act  One  —  Sitting-room  of  the  Miller  home 
—  about  II  o'cloc\  the  same  night. 

MILLER  is  sitting  in  his  favorite  roc\ing-chair  at  left  of  table,  front. 
He  has  discarded  collar  and  tie,  coat  and  shoes,  and  wears  an  old, 
worn,  brown  dressing-gown  and  disreputable-looking  carpet  slip- 
pers. He  has  his  reading  specs  on  and  is  running  over  items  in  a  news- 
paper. But  his  mind  is  plainly  preoccupied  and  worried,  and  he  is 
not  paying  much  attention  to  what  he  reads. 
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MRS.  MILLER  sits  by  the  table  at  right,  front.  She  also  has  on 
her  specs.  A  sewing  bas\et  is  on  her  lap  and  she  is  trying  hard 
to  Xeep  her  attention  fixed  on  the  doily  she  is  doing.  But,  as  in 
the  case  of  her  husband,  but  much  more  apparently,  her  mind  is 
preoccupied,  and  she  is  obviously  on  tenterhooks  of  nervous  un- 
easiness. 

LILY  is  sitting  in  the  armchair  by  the  table  at  rear,  facing  right. 
She  is  pretending  to  read  a  novel,  but  her  attention  wanders,  too, 
and  her  expression  is  sad,  although  now  it  has  lost  all  its  bitterness 
and  become  submissive  and  resigned  again. 

MILDRED  sits  at  the  des\  at  right,  front,  writing  two  words  over 
and  over  again,  stopping  each  time  to  survey  the  result  critically, 
biting  her  tongue,  intensely  concentrated  on  her  wor\. 

TOMMY  sits  on  the  sofa  at  left,  front.  He  has  had  a  hard  day 
and  is  terribly  sleepy  but  will  not  acknowledge  it.  His  eyes  blin\ 
shut  on  him,  his  head  begins  to  nod,  but  he  isn't  giving  up,  and 
every  time  he  senses  any  of  the  family  glancing  in  his  direction,  he 
goads  himself  into  a  bright-eyed  wakefulness. 

MILDRED,  {finally  surveys  the  two  words  she  has  been  writing  and 
is  satisfied  with  them)  There.  {She  taJ^es  the  paper  over  to  her 
mother)  Look,  Ma.  I've  been  practicing  a  new  way  of  writing  my 
name.  Don't  look  at  the  others,  only  the  last  one.  Don't  you  think  it's 
the  real  goods? 

MRS.  MILLER,  {pullcd  out  of  her  preoccupation)  Don't  talk  that 
horrible  slang.  It's  bad  enough  for  boys,  but  for  a  young  girl  sup- 
posed to  have  manners  —  my  goodness,  when  I  was  your  age, 
if  my  mother 'd  ever  heard  me  — 

MILDRED.  Well,  don't  you  think  it's  nice,  then.? 

MRS.  MILLER.  {sin\s  bac\  into  preoccupation  —  scanning  the  paper 
—  vaguely)  Yes,  very  nice,  Mildred  —  very  nice,  indeed.  {Hands 
the  paper  bac\  mechanically^ 

MILDRED,  {is  a  little  piqued,  but  smiles)  Absent-minded!  I  don't 
believe  you  even  saw  it.  {She  passes  around  the  table  to  show 
her  AUNT  LILY.  MILLER  givcs  an  uneasy  glance  at  his  wife  and  then, 
as  if  afraid  of  meeting  her  eye,  loo\s  quickly  bac\  at  his  paper 
again  ^ 

MRS.  MILLER,  {staring  before  her  —  sighs  worriedly)  Oh,  I  do  wish 
Richard  would  come  home! 
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MILLER.  There  now,  Essie.  He'll  be  in  any  minute  now.  Don't  you 
worry  about  him. 

MRS.  MILLER.  But  I  do  worry  about  him! 

LILY,  (^surveying  Mildred's  handiwor\  —  smiling)  This  is  fine, 
Mildred.  Your  penmanship  is  improving  wonderfully.  But  don't 
you  think  that  maybe  you've  got  a  little  too  many  flourishes? 

MILDRED,  {disappointedly)  But,  Aunt  Lily,  that's  just  what  I  was 
practicing  hardest  on. 

MRS.  MILLER,  {with  another  sigh)  What  time  is  it  now,  Nat? 

MILLER,  {adopting  a  joking  tone)  I'm  going  to  buy  a  clock  for  in 
here.  You  have  me  reaching  for  my  watch  every  couple  of  minutes. 
{He  has  pulled  his  watch  out  of  his  vest  pocJ^et  —  with  forced  care- 
lessness) Only  a  little  past  ten. 

MRS.  MILLER.  Why,  you  said  it  was  that  an  hour  ago!  Nat  Miller, 
you're  telling  me  a  fib,  so's  not  to  worry  me.  You  let  me  see  that 
watch! 

MILLER,  {guiltily)  Well,  it's  quarter  to  eleven  —  but  that's  not  so 
late  —  when  you  remember  it's  Fourth  of  July. 

MRS.  MILLER.  If  you  dou't  stop  talking  Fourth  of  July  —  !  To  hear 
you  go  on,  you'd  think  that  was  an  excuse  for  anything  from  murder 
to  picking  pockets! 

MILDRED,  {has  brought  her  paper  around  to  her  father  and  now 
shoves  it  under  his  nose)  Look,  Pa. 

MILLER  {seizes  on  this  interruption  with  relief)  Let's  see.  Hmm. 
Seems  to  me  you've  been  inventing  a  new  signature  every  week 
lately.  What  are  you  in  training  for  —  writing  checks?  You  must 
be  planning  to  catch  a  rich  husband. 

MILDRED,  {with  an  arch  toss  of  her  head)  No  wedding  bells  for 
me!  But  how  do  you  like  it,  Pa? 

MILLER.  It's  overpowering  —  no  other  word  for  it,  overpowering! 
You  could  put  it  on  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  not  feel 
ashamed. 

MRS.  MILLER,  {dcsolatcly,  almost  on  the  verge  of  tears)  It's  all  right 
for  you  to  laugh  and  joke  with  Mildred!  I'm  the  only  one  in  this 
house  seems  to  care —  {Her  lips  tremble.) 

MILDRED,  {a  bit  disgustedly)  Ah,  Ma,  Dick  only  sneaked  off  to  the 
fireworks  at  the  beach,  you  wait  and  see. 
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MRS,  MILLER.  Thosc  fircworks  were  over  long  ago.  I£  he  had,  he'd 
be  home. 

LILY,  {soothingly)  He  probably  couldn't  get  a  seat,  the  trolleys 
are  so  jammed,  and  he  had  to  walk  home. 

MILLER,  {seizing  on  this  with  relief)  Yes,  I  never  thought  of  that, 
but  I'll  bet  that's  it. 

MILDRED.  Ah,  don't  let  him  worry  you.  Ma.  He  just  wants  to 
show  off  he's  heartbroken  about  that  silly  Muriel  —  and  get  every- 
one fussing  over  him  and  wondering  if  he  hasn't  drowned  himself 
or  something. 

MRS.  MILLER.  {suappHy)  You  be  quiet!  The  way  you  talk  at  times, 
I  really  believe  you're  that  hardhearted  you  haven't  got  a  heart 
in  you!  {With  an  accusing  glance  at  her  husband)  One  thing  I 
know,  you  don't  get  that  from  me!  {He  meets  her  eye  and  avoids 
it  guiltily.  She  sniffs  and  lool^s  away  from  him.  around  the  room. 
TOMMY,  who  is  nodding  and  blinking,  is  afraid  her  eye  is  on  him. 
He  straightens  alertly  and  speaks  in  a  voice  that,  in  spite  of  his 
effort,  is  dripping  with  drowsiness.) 

TOMMY.  Let  me  see  what  you  wrote.  Mid. 

MILDRED,  {cruelly  mocking)  You?  You're  so  sleepy  you  couldn't 
see  it! 

TOMMY,  {valiantly)  I  am  not  sleepy! 

MRS.  MILLER,  {has  fixcd  her  eye  on  him)  My  gracious,  I  was  for- 
getting you  were  still  up!  You  run  up  to  bed  this  minute!  It's  hours 
past  your  bedtime! 

TOMMY.  But  it's  the  Fourth  of  July.  Ain't  it.  Pa? 

MRS.  MILLER,  {givcs  her  husband  an  accusing  stare)  There!  You 
see  what  you've  done?  You  might  know  he'd  copy  your  excuses! 
{Then  sharply  to  tommy)  You  heard  what  I  said.  Young  Man! 

TOMMY.  Aw,  Ma,  can't  I  stay  up  a  little  longer  ? 

MRS.  MILLER.  I  Said,  no!  You  obey  me  and  no  more  arguing  about 
it! 

TOMMY,  {drags  himself  to  his  feet)  Aw!  I  should  think  I  could 
stay  up  till  Dick  —  • 

MILLER,  {\indly  but  firmly)  You  heard  your  ma  say  no  more 
arguing.  When  she  says  git,  you  better  git.  (tommy  accepts  his  fate 
resignedly  and  starts  around  pissing  them  all  good  night.) 
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TOMMY,  {\issing  her)  Good  night,  Aunt  Lily. 

LILY.  Good  night,  Dear.  Sleep  well. 

TOMMY,  {peeking  at  mildred)  Good  night,  you. 

MILDRED.  Good  night,  you. 

TOMMY.  {J^issing  him)  Good  night.  Pa. 

MILLER.  Good  night,  Son.  Sleep  tight. 

TOMMY,  {kissing  her)  Good  night,  Ma. 

MRS.  MILLER.  Good  night.  Here!  You  look  feverish.  Let  me  feel 
of  your  head.  No,  you're  all  right.  Hurry  up,  now.  And  don't  forget 
your  prayers. 

(tommy  goes  slowly  to  the  doorway  —  then  turns  suddenly,  the 
discovery  of  another  excuse  lighting  up  his  face.) 

tommy.  Here's  another  thing.  Ma.  When  I  was  up  to  the  water 
closet  last  — 

MRS.  MILLER,  (sharply)  When  you  were  where? 

TOMMY.  The  bathroom. 

MRS.  MILLER.  That's  better. 

TOMMY.  Uncle  Sid  was  snoring  like  a  fog  horn  —  and  he's  right 
next  to  my  room.  How  can  I  ever  get  to  sleep  while  he's  —  {He  is 
overcome  by  a  jaw-cracking  yawn.) 

MRS.  MILLER.  I  gucss  you'd  get  to  sleep  all  right  if  you  were  inside 
a  fog  horn.  You  run  along  now.  (tommy  gives  up,  grins  sleepily,  and 
moves  o-ff  to  bed.  As  soon  as  he  is  off  her  mind,  all  her  former  un- 
easiness comes  bac\  on  mrs.  miller  tenfold.  She  sighs,  moves  rest- 
lessly, then  finally  as\s)  What  time  is  it  now,  Nat.? 

MILLER.  Now,  Essie,  I  just  told  you  a  minute  ago. 

MRS.  MILLER,  {resentfully)  I  don't  see  how  you  can  take  it  so  calm! 
Here  it's  midnight,  you  might  say,  and  our  Richard  still  out,  and  we 
don't  even  know  where  he  is. 

MILDRED.  I  hear  someone  on  the  piazza.  Bet  that's  him  now, 
Ma. 

MRS.  MILLER,  {her  anxiety  immediately  turning  to  relieved  anger) 
You  give  him  a  good  piece  of  your  mind,  Nat,  you  hear  me!  You're 
too  easy  with  him,  that's  the  whole  trouble!  The  idea  of  him  daring 
to  stay  out  like  this!  {The  front  door  is  heard  being  opened  and  shut, 
and  someone  whistling  ''Waltz  Me  Around  Again,  Willie.") 

MILDRED.  No,  that  isn't  Dick.  It's  Art. 

MRS.  MILLER,  {her  face  falling)  Oh.  {A  moment  later  arthur  enters 
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through  the  front  parlor,  whistling  softly,  half  under  his  breath, 
looking  complacently  pleased  with  himself.^ 

MILLER,  (^surveys  him  over  his  glasses,  not  with  enthusiasm  — 
shortly)  So  you're  back,  eh?  We  thought  it  was  Richard. 

ARTHUR.  Is  he  still  out  ?  Where'd  he  go  to  } 

MILLER.  That's  just  what  we'd  like  to  know.  You  didn't  run  into 
him  anywhere,  did  you  } 

ARTHUR.  No.  I've  been  at  the  Rands'  ever  since  dinner.  {He  sits 
down  in  the  armchair  at  left  of  table,  rear)  I  suppose  he  sneaked  off 
to  the  beach  to  watch  the  fireworks. 

MILLER,  {pretending  an  assurance  he  is  far  from  feeling)  Of  course. 
That's  what  we've  been  trying  to  tell  your  mother,  but  she  insists  on 
worrying  her  head  off. 

MRS.  MILLER.  But  if  he  was  going  to  the  fireworks,  why  wouldn't 
he  say  so  ?  He  knew  we'd  let  him. 

ARTHUR,  {with  calm,  wisdom)  That's  easy,  Ma.  {He  grins  su- 
periorly) Didn't  you  hear  him  this  morning  showing  off  bawling  out 
the  Fourth  like  an  anarchist  ?  He  wouldn't  want  to  reneg  on  that  to 
you  —  but  he'd  want  to  see  the  old  fireworks  just  the  same.  {He  adds 
complacently)  I  know.  He's  at  the  foolish  age. 

MILLER,  {stares  at  Arthur  with  ill-concealed  astonishment,  then 
grins)  Well,  Arthur,  by  gosh,  you  make  me  feel  as  if  I  owed  you  an 
apology  when  you  talk  horse  sense  like  that.  {He  turns  to  his  wife, 
greatly  relieved)  Arthur's  hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head,  I  think, 
Essie.  That  was  what  I  couldn't  figure  out  —  why  he  —  but  now  it's 
clear  as  day. 

MRS.  MILLER,  {with  a  sigk)  Well,  I  hope  you're  right.  But  I  wish 
he  was  home. 

ARTHUR.  {ta\es  out  his  pipe  and  fills  and  lights  it  with  solemn 
gravity)  He  oughtn't  to  be  allowed  out  this  late  at  his  age.  I  wasn't. 
Fourth  or  no  Fourth  —  if  I  remember. 

MILLER,  {a  twinkle  in  his  eyes)  Don't  tax  your  memory  trying  to 
recall  those  ancient  days  of  your  youth,  (mildred  laughs  and  arthur 
loo\s  sheepish.  But  he  soon  regains  his  aplomb.) 

ARTHUR,  {importantly)  We  had  a  corking  dinner  at  the  Rands'. 
We  had  sweetbreads  on  toast. 

MRS.  miller,  {arising  momentarily  from  her  depression)  Just  like 
the  Rands  to  put  on  airs  before  you!  I  never  could  see  anything  to 
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sweetbreads.  Always  taste  like  soap  to  me.  And  no  real  nourishment 
to  them.  I  wouldn't  have  the  pesky  things  on  my  table!  ( Arthur 
again  feels  sat  upon.) 

MILDRED,  (teastngly)  Did  you  kiss  Elsie  good  night? 

ARTHUR.  Stop  trying  to  be  so  darn  funny  all  the  time!  You  give 
me  a  pain  in  the  ear! 

MILDRED.  And  that's  where  she  gives  me  a  pain,  the  stuck-up  thing! 

—  thinks  she's  the  whole  cheese! 

MILLER,  (irritably)  And  it's  where  your  everlasting  wrangling  gives 
me  a  pain,  you  two!  Give  us  a  rest!  (There  is  silence  for  a  mo- 
ment.) 

MRS.  MILLER,  (sighs  worriedly  again)  I  do  wish  that  boy  would 
get  home! 

MILLER,  (glances  at  her  uneasily,  pee\s  surreptitiously  at  his  watch 

—  then  has  an  inspiration  and  turns  to  arthur)  Arthur,  what's  this 
I  hear  about  your  having  such  a  good  singing  voice  ?  Rand  was  tell- 
ing me  he  liked  nothing  better  than  to  hear  you  sing  —  said  you  did 
every  night  you  were  up  there.  Why  don't  you  ever  give  us  folks  at 
home  here  a  treat? 

ARTHUR,  (pleased,  but  still  nursing  wounded  dignity)  I  thought 
you'd  only  sit  on  me. 

MRS.  MILLER,  (periling  up  —  proudly)  Arthur  has  a  real  nice  voice. 
He  practices  when  you're  not  at  home.  I  didn't  know  you  cared  for 
singing,  Nat. 

MILLER.  Well,  I  do  —  nothing  better  —  and  when  I  was  a  boy  I 
had  a  fine  voice  myself  and  folks  used  to  say  I'd  ought — (Then 
abruptly,  mindful  of  his  painful  experience  with  reminiscence  at 
dinner,  looking  about  him  guiltily)  Hmm.  But  don't  hide  your 
light  under  a  bushel,  Arthur.  Why  not  give  us  a  song  or  two  now? 
You  can  play  for  him,  can't  you,  Mildred? 

MILDRED,  (with  a  toss  of  her  head)  I  can  play  as  well  as  Elsie  Rand, 
at  least! 

ARTHUR,  (ignoring  her  —  clearing  his  throat  importantly)  I've  been 
singing  a  lot  tonight.  I  don't  know  if  my  voice  — 

MILDRED,  (forgetting  her  grudge,  grabs  her  brother's  hand  and 
tugs  at  it)  Come  on.  Don't  play  modest.  You  know  you're  just  dying 
to  show  off.  (This  puts  arthur  o§  it  at  once.  He  snatches  his  hand 
away  from  her  angrily^ 
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ARTHUR.  Let  go  of  me,  you!  (Then  with  surly  dignity)  I  don't 
feel  like  singing  tonight,  Pa.  I  will  some  other  time. 

MILLER.  You  let  him  alone,  Mildred!  {He  win\s  at  Arthur,  indi- 
cating with  his  eyes  and  a  nod  of  his  head  mrs.  miller,  who  has 
again  sunJ^  into  worried  brooding.  He  maizes  it  plain  by  this 
pantomime  that  he  wants  him  to  sing  to  distract  his  mother's 
mind.) 

ARTHUR,  {puts  aside  his  pipe  and  gets  up  promptly)  Oh —  sure, 
I'll  do  the  best  I  can.  {He  follows  mildred  into  the  front  parlor,  where 
he  switches  on  the  lights.) 

miller,  {to  his  wife)  It  won't  keep  Tommy  awake.  Nothing  could. 
And  Sid,  he'd  sleep  through  an  earthquake.  {Then  suddenly,  look- 
ing through  the  front  parlor  —  grumpily)  Darn  it,  speak  of  the  devil, 
here  he  comes.  Well,  he's  had  a  good  sleep  and  he'd  ought  to  be 
sobered  up.  (lily  gets  up  from  her  chair  and  loo\s  around  her 
huntedly,  as  if  for  a  place  to  hide,  miller  says  soothingly)  Lily,  you 
just  sit  down  and  read  your  book  and  don't  pay  any  attention  to 
him.  {She  sits  down  again  and  bends  over  her  boo\  tensely.  From 
the  front  parlor  comes  the  tinl^ing  of  a  piano  as  mildred  runs  over 
the  scales.  In  the  midst  of  this,  sid  enters  through  the  front  parlor. 
All  the  effervescence  of  his  jag  has  worn  off  and  he  is  now  suffering 
from  a  bad  case  of  hangover  —  nervous,  sic\,  a  prey  to  gloomy  re- 
morse and  bitter  feelings  of  self-loathing  and  self-pity.  His  eyes  are 
bloodshot  and  puffed,  his  face  bloated,  the  fringe  of  hair  around  his 
baldness  tousled  and  tufty.  He  sidles  into  the  room  guiltily,  his  eyes 
shifting  about,  avoiding  looking  at  anyone.) 

sid.  {forcing  a  sicJ(ly,  twitching  smile)  Hello. 

miller,  {considerately  casual)  Hello,  Sid.  Had  a  good  nap.?  {Then, 
as  SID  swallows  hard  and  is  about  to  brea\  into  further  speech,  Mil- 
dred's voice  comes  from  the  front  parlor,  "I  haven't  played  that  in  ever 
so  long,  but  I'll  try,"  and  she  starts  an  accompaniment,  miller  mo- 
tions sid  to  be  quiet)  Ssshh!  Arthur's  going  to  sing  for  us.  (sid  flat- 
tens himself  against  the  edge  of  the  bookcase  at  center,  rear,  -mis- 
erably self-conscious  and  ill-at-ease  there  but  nervously  afraid  to  move 
anywhere  else.  Arthur  begins  to  sing.  He  has  a  fairly  decent  voice 
but  his  method  is  untrained  sentimentality  to  a  dripping  degree.  He 
sings  that  old  sentimental  favorite,  "Then  You'll  Remember  Me." 
The  effect  on  his  audience  is  instant,  miller  gazes  before  him  with  a 
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ruminating  melancholy,  his  face  seeming  to  become  gently  sorrow- 
ful and  old.  mrs.  miller  stares  before  her,  her  expression  becoming 
more  and  more  doleful,  lily  forgets  to  pretend  to  read  her  bool{  but 
looJ{s  over  it,  her  face  growing  tragically  sad.  As  for  sid,  he  is  moved 
to  his  remorseful,  guilt-stricken  depths.  His  mouth  pulls  down  at  the 
corners  and  he  seems  about  to  cry.  The  song  comes  to  an  end.  miller 
starts,  then  claps  his  hands  enthusiastically  and  calls)  Well  done, 
Arthur  —  well  done!  Why,  you've  got  a  splendid  voice!  Give  us  some 
more!  You  liked  that,  didn't  you,  Essie? 

MRS.  MILLER,  (dolcfully)  Yes  —  but  it's  sad  —  terrible  sad. 

SID.  (after  swallowing  hard,  suddenly  blurts  out)  Nat  and  Essie  — 
and  Lily  —  I  —  I  want  to  apologize  —  for  coming  home  —  the  way 
I  did  —  there's  no  excuse  —  but  I  didn't  mean  — 

MILLER,  {sympathetically)  Of  course,  Sid.  It's  all  forgotten. 

MRS.  MILLER,  (rousing  herself  —  a^ectionately  pitying)  Don't  be 
a  goose,  Sid.  We  know  how  it  is  with  picnics.  You  forget  it.  {His 
face  lights  up  a  bit  but  his  gaze  shifts  to  lily  with  a  mute  appeal, 
hoping  for  a  word  from  her  which  is  not  forthcoming.  Her  eyes  are 
fixed  on  her  boo\,  her  body  tense  and  rigid.) 

SID.  {finally  blurts  out  desperately)  Lily  —  I'm  sorry  —  about  the 
fireworks.  Can  you  —  forgive  mt?  {But  lily  remains  implacably 
silent.  A  stridden  loo\  comes  over  sid's  face.  In  the  front  parlor  Mil- 
dred is  heard  saying  "But  I  only  know  the  chorus"  —  and  she  starts 
another  accompaniment^ 

MILLER,  {comes  to  sid's  rescue)  Ssshh!  We're  going  to  have  an- 
other song.  Sit  down,  Sid.  (sid,  hanging  his  head,  flees  to  the  farthest 
corner,  left,  front,  and  sits  at  the  end  of  the  sofa,  facing  front, 
hunched  up,  elbows  on  \nees,  face  in  hands,  his  round  eyes  childishly 
wounded  and  woe-begone.  Arthur  sings  the  popular  "Dearie"  play- 
ing up  its  sentimental  values  for  all  he  is  worth.  The  effect  on  his 
audience  is  that  of  the  previous  song,  intensified  —  especially  upon 
SID.  As  he  finishes,  miller  again  starts  and  applauds)  Mighty  fine, 
Arthur!  You  sang  that  darned  well!  Didn't  he,  Essie? 

MRS.  MILLER,  {dolcfully)  Ycs  —  but  I  wish  he  wouldn't  sing  such 
sad  songs.  {Then,  her  lips  trembling)  Richard's  always  whistling 
that. 

MILLER,  {hastily  —  calls)  Give  us  something  cheery,  next  one, 
Arthur.  You  know,  just  for  variety's  sake. 
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SID.  (^suddenly  turns  toward  lily  —  his  voice  cho\ed  with  tears  — 
in  a  passion  of  self-denunciation)  You're  right,  Lily!  — right  not  to 
forgive  me! — I'm  no  good  and  never  will  be! — I'm  a  no-good 
drunken  bum!  — you  shouldn't  even  wipe  your  feet  on  me!  — I'm  a 
dirty,  rotten  drunk!  —  no  good  to  myself  or  anybody  else!  —  If  I  had 
any  guts  I'd  kill  myself,  and  good  riddance!  — but  I  haven't!  —  I'm 
yellow,  too! — a  yellow,  drunken  bum!  {He  hides  his  face  in  his 
hands  and  begins  to  sob  li\e  a  sic\  little  boy.  This  is  too  much  for 
LILY.  All  her  bitter  hurt  and  steely  resolve  to  ignore  and  punish  him 
vanish  in  a  flash,  swamped  by  a  pitying  love  for  him.  She  runs  and 
puts  her  arm  around  him  —  even  \isses  him  tenderly  and  im- 
pulsively on  his  bald  head,  and  soothes  him  as  if  he  were  a  little  boy. 
MRS.  MILLER,  olmost  equally  moved,  has  half  risen  to  go  to  her 
brother,  too,  but  miller  win\s  and  sha\es  his  head  vigorously  and 
motions  her  to  sit  down.) 

LILY.  There!  Don't  cry,  Sid!  I  can't  bear  it!  Of  course,  I  forgive 
you!  Haven't  I  always  forgiven  you?  I  know  you're  not  to  blame  — 
So  don't,  Sid! 

SID.  (lifts  a  tearful,  humbly  grateful,  pathetic  face  to  her  —  but  a 
face  that  the  dawn  of  a  cleansed  conscience  is  already  beginning  to 
restore  to  its  natural  Puc\ish  expression)  Do  you  really  forgive  me  — 
I  know  I  don't  deserve  it  —  can  you  really  —  .? 

LILY,  {gently)  I  told  you  I  did,  Sid  —  and  I  do. 

SID.  {\isses  her  hand  humbly,  li^e  a  big  puppy  Helping  it)  Thanks, 
Lily.  I  can't  tell  you —  {In  the  front  parlor,  Arthur  begins  to  sing 
rollic\ingly  "Waiting  at  the  Church"  and  after  the  first  line  or  two 
MILDRED  joins  in.  sid's  face  lights  up  with  appreciation  and,  auto- 
matically, he  begins  to  tap  one  foot  in  time,  still  holding  fast  to 
lily's  hand.  When  they  come  to  "sent  around  a  note,  this  is  what 
she  wrote"  he  can  no  longer  resist,  but  joins  in  a  sha\y  bawl)  "Can't 
get  away  to  marry  you  today.  My  wife  won't  let  me!"  {As  the  song 
finishes,  the  two  in  the  other  room  laugh,  miller  and  sid  laugh,  lily 
smiles  at  sid's  laughter.  Only  mrs.  miller  remains  dolefully  pre- 
occupied, as  if  she  hadn't  heard.) 

miller.  That's  fine,  Arthur  and  Mildred.  That's  darned  good. 

SID.  {turning  to  lily  enthusiastically)  You  ought  to  hear  Vesta 
Victoria  sing  that!  Gosh,  she's  great!  I  heard  her  at  Hammerstein's 
Victoria  —  you  remember,  that  trip  I  made  to  New  York. 
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LILY,  (^her  face  suddenly  tired  and  sad  again  — for  her  memory  of 
certain  aspects  of  that  trip  is  the  opposite  from,  what  he  would  li\e 
her  to  recall  at  this  moment  —  gently  disengaging  her  hand  from 
his  —  with  a  hopeless  sigh)  Yes,  I  remember,  Sid.  {He  is  overcome 
momentarily  by  guilty  confusion.  She  goes  quietly  and  sits  down  in 
her  chair  again.  In  the  front  parlor,  from  now  on,  mildred  J{eeps 
starting  to  run  over  popular  tunes  but  always  gets  stuc\  and  turns  to 
another.) 

MRS.  MILLER,  {suddenly)  What  time  is  it  now,  Nat?  {Then  without 
giving  him  a  chance  to  answer)  Oh,  I'm  getting  worried  something 
dreadful,  Nat!  You  don't  know  what  might  have  happened  to 
Richard!  You  read  in  the  papers  every  day  about  boys  getting  run 
over  by  automobiles. 

LILY.  Oh,  don't  say  that,  Essie! 

MILLER,  {sharply,  to  conceal  his  own  reawakened  apprehension) 
Don't  get  to  imagining  things,  now! 

MRS.  MILLER.  Well,  why  couldn't  it  happen,  with  everyone  that 
owns  one  out  tonight,  and  lots  of  those  driving,  drunk }  Or  he  might 
have  gone  down  to  the  beach  dock  and  fallen  overboard!  {On  the 
verge  of  hysteria)  Oh,  I  know  something  dreadful's  happened!  And 
you  can  sit  there  listening  to  songs  and  laughing  as  if  —  Why  don't 
you  do  something?  Why  don't  you  go  out  and  find  him?  {She  bursts 
into  tears^ 

LILY,  {comes  to  her  quicl^y  and  puts  her  arm  around  her)  Essie, 
you  mustn't  worry  so!  You'll  make  yourself  sick!  Richard's  all  right. 
I've  got  a  feeling  in  my  bones  he's  all  right. 

MILDRED,  {comes  hurrying  in  from  the  front  parlor)  What's  the 
trouble?  (arthur  appears  in  the  doorway  beside  her.  She  goes  to  her 
mother  and  also  puts  an  arm  around  her)  Ah,  don't  cry,  Ma!  Dick'll 
turn  up  in  a  minute  or  two,  wait  and  see! 

ARTHUR.  Sure,  he  will! 

MILLER,  {has  gotten  to  his  feet,  frowning  —  soberly)  I  was  going 
out  to  look  —  if  he  wasn't  back  by  twelve  sharp.  That'd  be  the  time 
it'd  take  him  to  walk  from  the  beach  if  he  left  after  the  last  car. 
But  I'll  go  now,  if  it'll  ease  your  mind.  I'll  take  the  auto  and  drive 
out  the  beach  road  —  and  likely  pick  him  up  on  the  way.  {He  has 
ta\en  his  collar  and  tie  from,  where  they  hang  from  one  corner  of 
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the  bookcase  at  rear,  center,  and  is  starting  to  put  them  on)  You 
better  come  with  me,  Arthur. 

ARTHUR.  Sure  thing,  Pa.  {Suddenly  he  listens  and  says)  Ssshh! 
There's  someone  on  the  piazza  now  —  coming  around  to  this  door, 
too.  That  must  be  him.  No  one  else  would  — 

MRS.  MILLER.  Oh,  thank  God,  thank  God! 

MILLER,  {with  a  sheepish  smile)  Darn  him!  I've  a  notion  to  give 
him  hell  for  worrying  us  all  like  this.  {The  screen  door  is  pushed 
violently  open  and  richard  lurches  in  and  stands  swaying  a  little, 
blinking  his  eyes  in  the  light.  His  face  is  a  pasty  pallor,  shining  with 
perspiration,  and  his  eyes  are  glassy.  The  \nees  of  his  trousers  are 
dirty,  one  of  them  torn  from  the  sprawl  on  the  sidewal\  he  had 
ta\en,  following  the  bartender's  }{ic\.  They  all  gape  at  him,  too 
paralyzed  for  a  moment  to  say  anything^ 

MRS.  MILLER.  Oh  God,  what's  happened  to  him!  He's  gone  crazy! 
Richard! 

SID.  {the  first  to  regain  presence  of  mind  —  with  a  grin)  Crazy, 
nothing.  He's  only  soused! 

ARTHUR.  He's  drunk,  that's  what!  {Then  shocked  and  condemning) 
You've  got  your  nerve!  You  fresh  kid!  We'll  take  that  out  of  you 
when  we  get  you  down  to  Yale! 

RICHARD,  {with  a  wild  gesture  of  defiance  —  maudlinly  dramatic) 
"Yesterday  this  Day's  Madness  did  prepare 
Tomorrow's  Silence,  Triumph,  or  Despair. 
Drink!  for  —  " 

MILLER,  {his  face  grown  stern  and  angry,  takes  a  threatening  step 
toward  him)  Richard!  How  dare —  ! 

MRS.  MILLER,   {hysterically)   Don't  you  strike  him,  Nat!   Don't 


you 


_l 


SID.  {grabbing  his  arm)  Steady,  Nat!  Keep  your  temper!  No  good 
bawling  him  out  now!  He  don't  know  what  he's  doing! 

MILLER,  {controlling  himself  and  looking  a  bit  ashamed)  All 
right  —  you're  right,  Sid. 

RICHARD,  {drun^enly  glorying  in  the  sensation  he  is  creating  — 
recites  with  dramatic  emphasis)  "And  then  —  I  will  come  —  with 
vine  leaves  in  my  hair!"  {He  laughs  with  a  double-dyed  sardon- 
icism.) 
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MRS.  MILLER.  (^Staring  at  him  as  if  she  couldn't  believe  her  eyes) 
Richard!  You're  intoxicated!  — you  bad,  wicked  boy,  you! 

RICHARD,  {forces  a  wielded  leer  to  his  lips  and  quotes  with  ponderous 
mockery)  "Fancy  that,  Hedda!"  {Then  suddenly  his  whole  expres- 
sion changes,  his  pallor  ta\es  on  a  greenish,  sea-sic\  tinge,  his  eyes 
seem  to  be  turned  inward  uneasily  —  and,  all  pose  gone,  he  calls  to 
his  mother  appealingly,  lif{e  a  sicJ{^  little  boy)  Ma!  I  feel  —  rotten! 
(mrs.  miller  gives  a  cry  and  starts  to  go  to  him,  but  sid  steps  in  her 
way.) 

SID.  You  let  me  take  care  of  him,  Essie.  I  know  this  game  back- 
wards. 

miller,  {putting  his  arm  around  his  wife)  Yes,  you  leave  him  to 
Sid. 

SID.  {his  arm  around  richard  —  leading  him  off  through  the  front _ 
parlor)  Come  on,  Old  Sport!  Upstairs  we  go!  Your  old  Uncle  Sid'U 
fix  you  up.  He's  the  kid  that  wrote  the  book! 

MRS.  miller,  {staring  after  them — still  aghast)  Oh,  it's  too  ter- 
rible! Imagine  our  Richard!  And  did  you  hear  him  talking  about 
some  Hedda  ?  Oh,  I  know  he's  been  with  one  of  those  bad  women, 
I  know  he  has  —  my  Richard!  {She  hides  her  face  on  miller's 
shoulder  and  sobs  heartbro\enly.) 

MILLER,  {a  tired,  harassed,  deeply  worried  loo\  on  his  face  —  sooth- 
ing her)  Now,  now,  you  mustn't  get  to  imagining  such  things!  You 
mustn't,  Essie!  (lily  and  mildred  and  arthur  are  standing  about 
awkwardly  with  awed,  shocked  faces.) 

{Curtain) 


Act  Four  —  Scene  One 

Scene — The  same  —  Sitting-room  of  the  Miller  house  —  about 
I  o'cloc\  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day. 

As  the  curtain  rises,  the  family,  with  the  exception  of  richard,  are 
discovered  coming  in  through  the  bac\  parlor  from  dinner  in  the 
dining-room,  miller  and  his  wife  come  first.  His  face  is  set  in  an  ex- 
pression of  frowning  severity,  mrs.  miller's  face  is  drawn  and  wor- 
ried. She  has  evidently  had  no  rest  yet  from  a  sleepless,  tearful  night. 
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SID  is  himself  again,  his  expression  as  innocent  as  if  nothing  had  oc- 
curred the  previous  day  that  remotely  concerned  him.  And,  outside 
of  eyes  that  are  bloodshot  and  nerves  that  are  shal{y,  he  shows  no 
after-effects  except  that  he  is  terribly  sleepy,  lily  is  gently  sad  and 
depressed.  Arthur  is  self-consciously  a  virtuous  young  man  against 
whom  nothing  can  be  said,  mildred  and  tommy  are  subdued,  covertly 
watching  their  father. 

They  file  into  the  sitting-room  in  silence  and  then  stand  around 
uncertainly ,  as  if  each  were  afraid  to  be  the  first  to  sit  down.  The 
atmosphere  is  as  stiltedly  grave  as  if  they  were  attending  a  funeral 
service.  Their  eyes  J^eep  fixed  on  the  head  of  the  house,  who  has 
gone  to  the  window  at  right  and  is  staring  out  frowningly,  savagely 
chewing  a  toothpic\. 

miller,  (finally  —  irritably)  Damn  it,  I'd  ought  to  be  back  at  the 
office  putting  in  some  good  licks!  I've  a  whole  pile  of  things  that 
have  got  to  be  done  today! 

MRS.  miller,  (accusingly)  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  you're  going 
back  without  seeing  him  ?  It's  your  duty  —  ! 

miller,  (exasperatedly)  'Course  I'm  not!  I  wish  you'd  stop  jump- 
ing to  conclusions!  What  else  did  I  come  home  for,  I'd  like  to  know? 
Do  I  usually  come  way  back  here  for  dinner  on  a  busy  day?  I  was 
only  wishing  this  hadn't  come  up  —  just  at  this  particular  time. 
(He  ends  up  very  lamely  and  is  irritably  conscious  of  the  fact.) 

TOMMY,  (who  has  been  fidgeting  restlessly  —  unable  to  bear  the 
suspense  a  moment  longer)  What  is  it  Dick  done  ?  Why  is  everyone 
scared  to  tell  me? 

miller,  (seizes  this  as  an  escape  valve  —  turns  and  fixes  his  young- 
est son  with  a  stern  forbidding  eye)  Young  man,  I've  never  spanked 
you  yet,  but  that  don't  mean  I  never  will!  Seems  to  me  that  you've 
been  just  itching  for  it  lately!  You  keep  your  mouth  shut  till  you're 
spoken  to  —  or  I  warn  you  something's  going  to  happen! 

MRS.  MILLER.  Ycs,  Tommy,  you  keep  still  and  don't  bother  your 
pa.  (Then  warningly  to  her  husband)  Careful  what  you  say,  Nat. 
Little  pitchers  have  big  ears. 

MILLER,  (peremptorily)  You  kids  skedaddle  —  all  of  you.  Why 
are  you  always  hanging  around  the  house?  Go  out  and  play  in  the 
yard,  or  take  a  walk,  and  get  some  fresh  air.  (mildred  tal^es  tommy's 
hand  and  leads  him  out  through  the  front  parlor.  Arthur  hangs  bac\,. 
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as  if  the  designation  "f(ids"  couldn't  possibly  apply  to  him.  His  father 
notices  this  —  impatiently)  You,  too,  Arthur,  (arthur  goes  out  with 
a  stiff,  wounded  dignity.) 

LILY,  {tactfully)  I  think  I'll  go  for  a  walk,  too.  (She  goes  out 
through  the  front  parlor,  sid  ma}{es  a  movement  as  if  to  follow  her.) 

MILLER.  I'd  like  you  to  stay,  Sid  —  for  a  while,  anyway. 

SID.  Sure.  {He  sits  down  in  the  rocking-chair  at  right,  rear,  of  table 
and  immediately  yawns)  Gosh,  I'm  dead.  Don't  know  what's  the 
matter  with  me  today.  Can't  seem  to  keep  awake. 

MILLER,  {with  caustic  sarcasm)  Maybe  that  demon  chowder  you 
drank  at  the  picnic  poisoned  you!  (sid  loo\s  sheepish  and  forces  a 
grin.  Then  miller  turns  to  his  wife  with  the  air  of  one  who  de- 
terminedly faces  the  unpleasant)  Where  is  Richard? 

MRS.  miller,  {flusteredly)  He's  still  in  bed.  I  made  him  stay  in  bed 
to  punish  him  —  and  I  thought  he  ought  to,  anyway,  after  being  so 
sick.  But  he  says  he  feels  all  right. 

SID.  {with  another  yawn)  'Course  he  does.  When  you're  young  you 
can  stand  anything  without  it  feazing  you.  Why,  I  remember  when 
I  could  come  down  on  the  morning  after,  fresh  as  a  daisy,  and  eat 
a  breakfast  of  pork  chops  and  fried  onions  and —  {He  stops 
guiltily.) 

MILLER,  {bitingly)  I  suppose  that  was  before  eating  lobster  shells 
had  ruined  your  iron  constitution! 

MRS.  MILLER,  {regards  her  brother  severely)  If  I  was  in  your  shoes, 
I'd  keep  still!  {Then  turning  to  her  husband)  Richard  must  be  feel- 
ing better.  He  ate  all  the  dinner  I  sent  up,  Norah  says. 

MILLER.  I  thought  you  weren't  going  to  give  him  any  dinner  — 
to  punish  him. 

MRS.  MILLER.  {guHtHy)  Well  —  in  his  weakened  condition  —  I 
thought  it  best —  {Then  defensively)  But  you  needn't  think  I 
haven't  punished  him.  I've  given  him  pieces  of  my  mind  he  won't 
forget  in  a  hurry.  And  I've  kept  reminding  him  his  real  punishment 
was  still  to  come  —  that  you  were  coming  home  to  dinner  on  purpose 
—  and  then  he'd  learn  that  you  could  be  terrible  stern  when  he  did 
such  awful  things. 

MILLER,  {stirs  uncomfortably)  Hmm! 

MRS.  MILLER.  And  that's  just  what  it's  your  duty  to  do  —  punish  him 
good  and  hard!  The  idea  of  him  daring —  {Then  hastily)  But  you 
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be  careful  how  you  go  about  it,  Nat.  Remember  he's  Hke  you  inside 
—  too  sensitive  for  his  own  good.  And  he  never  would  have  done  it, 
I  know,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that  darned  little  dunce,  Muriel,  and 
her  numbskull  father  —  and  then  all  of  us  teasing  him  and  hurting 
his  feelings  all  day  —  and  then  you  lost  your  temper  and  were  so 
sharp  with  him  right  after  dinner  before  he  went  out. 

MILLER,  {resentfully)  I  see  this  is  going  to  work  round  to  where 
it's  all  my  fault! 

MRS.  MILLER.  Now,  I  didn't  say  that,  did  I  ?  Don't  go  losing  your 
temper  again.  And  here's  another  thing.  You  know  as  well  as  I, 
Richard  would  never  have  done  such  a  thing  alone.  Why,  he 
wouldn't  know  how!  He  must  have  been  influenced  and  led  by 
someone. 

MILLER.  Yes,  I  believe  that.  Did  you  worm  out  of  him  who  it  was  ? 
{Then  angrily)  By  God,  I'll  make  whoever  it  was  regret  it! 

MRS.  MILLER.  No,  he  wouldu't  admit  there  was  anyone.  {Then 
triumphantly)  But  there  is  one  thing  I  did  worm  out  of  him  —  and 
I  can  tell  you  it  relieved  my  mind  more'n  anything.  You  know,  I 
was  afraid  he'd  been  with  one  of  those  bad  women.  Well,  turns  out 
there  wasn't  any  Hedda.  She  was  just  out  of  those  books  he's  been 
reading.  He  swears  he's  never  known  a  Hedda  in  his  life.  And  I 
believe  him.  Why,  he  seemed  disgusted  with  me  for  having  such  a 
notion.  {Then  lamely)  So  somehow  —  I  can't  kind  of  feel  it's  all  as 
bad  as  I  thought  it  was.  {Then  quicJ^ly  and  indignantly)  But  it's  bad 
enough,  goodness  knows  —  and  you  punish  him  good  just  the  same. 
The  idea  of  a  boy  of  his  age  —  !  Shall  I  go  up  now  and  tell  him  to 
get  dressed,  you  want  to  see  him? 

MILLER,  {helplessly  —  and  irritably)  Yes!  I  can't  waste  all  day 
listening  to  you! 

MRS.  MILLER,  {worriedly)  Now  you  keep  your  temper,  Nat,  remem- 
ber! {She  goes  out  through  the  front  parlor.) 

MILLER.  Darn  women,  anyway!  They  always  get  you  mixed  up. 
Their  minds  simply  don't  know  what  logic  is!  {Then  he  notices  that 
SID  is  dozing  —  sharply)  Sid! 

SID.  {blinking  —  mechanically)  I'll  take  the  same.  {Then  hur- 
riedly) What'd  you  say,  Nat? 

MILLER,  {caustically)  What  I  didn't  say  was  what'U  you  have. 
{Irritably)  Do  you  want  to  be  of  some  help,  or  don't  you?  Then 
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keep  awake  and  try  and  use  your  brains!  This  is  a  damned  sight 
more  serious  than  Essie  has  any  idea!  She  thinks  there  weren't  any 
girls  mixed  up  with  Richard's  spree  last  night  —  but  I  happen  to 
know  there  were !  {He  ta\es  a  letter  from  his  pocf^et)  Here's  a  note 
a  woman  left  with  one  of  the  boys  downstairs  at  the  office  this 
morning  —  didn't  ask  to  see  me,  just  said  give  me  this.  He'd  never 
seen  her  before  —  said  she  looked  like  a  tart.  {He  has  opened  the 
letter  and  reads)  "Your  son  got  the  booze  he  drank  last  night  at 
the  Pleasant  Beach  House.  The  bartender  there  knew  he  was  under 
age  but  served  him  just  the  same.  He  thought  it  was  a  good  joke 
to  get  him  soused.  If  you  have  any  guts  you  will  run  that  bastard 
out  of  town."  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that.?  It's  a  woman's 
handwriting  —  not  signed,  of  course. 

SID.  She's  one  of  the  babies,  all  right  —  judging  from  her  elegant 
language. 

MILLER.  See  if  you  recognize  the  handwriting. 

SID.  {with  a  reproachful  loofO  Nat,  I  resent  the  implication  that 
I  correspond  with  all  the  tramps  around  this  town.  {Looking  at  the 
letter)  No,  I  don't  know  who  this  one  could  be.  {Handing  the  letter 
bact()  But  I  deduce  that  the  lady  had  a  run-in  with  the  barkeep  and 
wants  revenge. 

MILLER,  {grimly)  And  I  deduce  that  before  that  she  must  have 
picked  up  Richard  —  or  how  would  she  know  who  he  was  ?  —  and 
took  him  to  this  dive. 

SID.  Maybe.  The  Pleasant  Beach  House  is  nothing  but  a  bed 
house —  {QuicJ^ly)  At  least,  so  I've  been  told. 

MILLER.  That's  just  the  sort  of  damned  fool  thing  he  might  do  to 
spite  Muriel,  in  the  state  of  mind  he  was  in  —  pick  up  some  tart.  And 
she'd  try  to  get  him  drunk  so  — 

SID.  Yes,  it  might  have  happened  like  that  —  and  it  might  not. 
How're  we  ever  going  to  prove  it.''  Everyone  at  the  Pleasant  Beach 
will  lie  their  heads  off. 

MILLER,  {simply  and  proudly)  Richard  won't  lie. 

SID.  Well,  don't  blame  him  if  he  don't  remember  everything  that 
happened  last  night.  {Then  sincerely  concerned)  I  hope  you're 
wrong,  Nat.  That  kind  of  baby  is  dangerous  for  a  kid  like  Dick  — 
in  more  ways  than  one.  You  know  what  I  mean. 

MILLER,  {frowningly)  Yep  —  and  that's  just  what's  got  me  wor- 
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ried.  Damn  it,  I've  got  to  have  a  straight  talk  with  him  —  about 
women  and  all  those  things.  I  ought  to  have  long  ago. 

SID.  Yes.  You  ought. 

MILLER.  I've  tried  to  a  couple  of  times.  I  did  it  all  right  with  Wilbur 
and  Lawrence  and  Arthur,  when  it  came  time  —  but,  hell,  with 
Richard  I  always  get  sort  of  ashamed  of  myself  and  can't  get 
started  right.  You  feel,  in  spite  of  all  his  bold  talk  out  of  books,  that 
he's  so  darned  innocent  inside. 

SID.  I  know.  I  wouldn't  like  the  job.  {Then  after  a  pause  —  cu- 
riously) How  were  you  figuring  to  punish  him  for  his  sins? 

MILLER,  {frowning)  To  be  honest  with  you,  Sid,  I'm  damned  if 
I  know.  All  depends  on  what  I  feel  about  what  he  feels  when  I  first 
size  him  up  —  and  then  it'll  be  like  shooting  in  the  dark. 

SID.  If  I  didn't  know  you  so  well,  I'd  say  don't  be  too  hard  on  him. 
{He  smiles  a  little  bitterly)  If  you  remember,  I  was  always  getting 
punished  —  and  see  what  a  lot  of  good  it  did  me! 

MILLER,  {^indly)  Oh,  there's  lots  worse  than  you  around,  so  don't 
take  to  boasting.  {Then,  at  a  sound  from  the  front  parlor  —  with  a 
sigh)  Well,  here  comes  the  Bad  Man,  I  guess. 

SID.  {getting  up)  I'll  beat  it.  {But  it  is  mrs.  miller  who  appears 
in  the  doorway,  loo\ing  guilty  and  defensive,  sid  sits  down  again.) 

MRS.  miller.  I'm  sorry,  Nat  —  but  he  was  sound  asleep  and  I  didn't 
have  the  heart  to  wake  him.  I  waited  for  him  to  wake  up  but  he 
didn't. 

MILLER,  {concealing  a  relief  of  which  he  is  ashamed  —  exasper- 
atedly)  Well,  I'll  be  double  damned!  If  you're  not  the  — 

MRS.  MILLER,  {defensively  aggressive)  Now  don't  lose  your  temper 
at  me,  Nat  Miller!  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  he  needs  all  the  sleep 
he  can  get  today  —  after  last  night's  ructions!  Do  you  want  him  to 
be  taken  down  sick?  And  what  difference  does  it  make  to  you, 
anyway?  You  can  see  him  when  you  come  home  for  supper,  can't 
you?  My  goodness,  I  never  saw  you  so  savage-tempered!  You'd  think 
you  couldn't  bear  waiting  to  punish  him! 

MILLER,  {outraged)  Well,  I'll  be  eternally —  {Then  suddenly  he 
laughs)  No  use  talking,  you  certainly  take  the  cake!  But  you  know 
darned  well  I  told  you  I'm  not  coming  home  to  supper  tonight.  I've 
got  a  date  with  Jack  Lawson  that  may  mean  a  lot  of  new  advertising 
and  it's  important. 
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MRS.  MILLER.  Then  you  can  see  him  when  you  do  come  home. 

MILLER,  {covering  his  evident  relief  at  this  respite  with  a  fuming 
manner)  All  right!  All  right!  I  give  up!  I'm  going  back  to  the 
office.  {He  starts  for  the  front  parlor)  Bring  a  man  all  the  way  back 
here  on  a  busy  day  and  then  you  —  No  consideration  —  {He  disap- 
pears, and  a  moment  later  the  front  door  is  heard  shutting  behind 
him.) 

MRS.  MILLER.  Well!  I  ncvcr  saw  Nat  so  bad-tempered. 

SID.  {with  a  chucXle)  Bad  temper,  nothing.  He's  so  tickled  to  get 
out  of  it  for  a  while  he  can't  see  straight! 

MRS.  MILLER,  {with  a  sni^)  I  hope  I  know  him  better  than  you. 
{Then  fussing  about  the  room,  setting  this  and  that  in  place,  while 
SID  yawns  drowsily  and  blin\s  his  eyes)  Sleeping  like  a  baby  —  so  in- 
nocent-looking. You'd  think  butter  wouldn't  melt  in  his  mouth.  It 
all  goes  to  show  you  never  can  tell  by  appearances  —  not  even  when 
it's  your  own  child.  The  idea! 

SID.  {drowsily)  Oh,  Dick's  all  right,  Essie.  Stop  worrying. 

MRS.  MILLER,  {with  a  sniff)  Of  course,  you'd  say  that.  I  suppose 
you'll  have  him  out  with  you  painting  the  town  red  the  next  thing! 
{As  she  is  talking,  richard  appears  in  the  doorway  from  the  sitting- 
room.  He  shows  no  ill  effects  from  his  experience  the  night  before. 
In  fact,  he  loo^s  surprisingly  healthy.  He  is  dressed  in  old  clothes 
that  loo\  as  if  they  had  been  hurriedly  flung  on.  His  expression  is 
one  of  hang-dog  guilt  mingled  with  a  defensive  defiance.) 

RICHARD,  {with  self-conscious  unconcern,  ignoring  his  mother) 
Hello,  Sid. 

MRS.  MILLER,  {whirls  On  him)  What  are  you  doing  here.  Young 
Man?  I  thought  you  were  asleep!  Seems  to  me  you  woke  up  pretty 
quick  —  just  after  your  pa  left  the  house! 

RICHARD.  {sul\ily)  I  wasn't  asleep.  I  heard  you  in  the  room. 

MRS.  MILLER,  {outraged)  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  were  deliberately 
deceiving  — 

RICHARD.  I  wasn't  deceiving.  You  didn't  ask  if  I  was  asleep. 

MRS.  MILLER.  It  amounts  to  the  same  thing  and  you  know  it!  It  isn't 
enough  your  wickedness  last  night,  but  now  you  have  to  take  to 
lying! 

RICHARD.  I  wasn't  lying,  Ma.  If  you'd  asked  if  I  was  asleep  I'd  have 
said  no. 
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MRS.  MILLER.  I'vc  3  good  mind  to  send  you  straight  back  to  bed 
and  make  you  stay  there! 

RICHARD.  Ah,  what  for,  Ma.?  It  was  only  giving  me  a  headache, 
lying  there. 

MRS.  MILLER.  If  you've  got  a  headache,  I  guess  you  know  it 
doesn't  come  from  that!  And  imagine  me  standing  there,  and 
feeling  sorry  for  you,  like  a  fool  —  even  having  a  run-in  with 
your  pa  because —  But  you  wait  till  he  comes  back  tonight!  If  you 
don't  catch  it! 

RICHARD.  (sulf(ily)  I  don't  care. 

MRS.  MILLER.  You  don't  csLtt?  You  talk  as  if  you  weren't  sorry  for 
what  you  did  last  night! 

RICHARD,  (defiantly)  I'm  not  sorry. 

MRS.  MILLER.  Richard!  You  ought  to  be  ashamed!  I'm  beginning 
to  think  you're  hardened  in  wickedness,  that's  what! 

RICHARD,  (with  bitter  despondency)  I'm  not  sorry  because  I  don't 
care  a  darn  what  I  did,  or  what's  done  to  me,  or  anything  about 
anything!  I  won't  do  it  again  — 

MRS.  MILLER,  (seizing  on  this  to  relent  a  bit)  Well,  I'm  glad  to 
hear  you  say  that,  anyway! 

RICHARD.  But  that's  not  because  I  think  it  was  wicked  or  any  such 
old-fogy  moral  notion,  but  because  it  wasn't  any  fun.  It  didn't  make 
me  happy  and  funny  like  it  does  Uncle  Sid  — 

SID.  (drowsily)  What's  that?  Who's  funny? 

RICHARD,  (ignoring  him)  It  only  made  me  sadder  —  and  sick  — 
so  I  don't  see  any  sense  in  it. 

MRS.  MILLER.  Now  you're  talking  sense!  That's  a  good  boy. 

RICHARD.  But  I'm  not  sorry  I  tried  it  once  —  curing  the  soul  by 
means  of  the  senses,  as  Oscar  Wilde  says.  (Then  with  despairing 
pessimism)  But  what  does  it  matter  what  I  do  or  don't  do?  Life  is 
all  a  stupid  farce!  I'm  through  with  it!  (With  a  sinister  smile) 
It's  lucky  there  aren't  any  of  General  Gabler's  pistols  around  —  or 
you'd  see  if  I'd  stand  it  much  longer! 

MRS.  MILLER,  (worriedly  impressed  by  this  threat  —  but  pretending 
scorn)  I  don't  know  anything  about  General  Gabler  —  I  suppose 
that's  more  of  those  darned  books  —  but  you're  a  silly  gabbler  your- 
self when  you  talk  that  way! 

RICHARD,  (darf^ly)  That's  how  little  you  know  about  me. 
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MRS.  MILLER,  {giving  in  to  her  worry)  I  wish  you  wouldn't  say 
those  terrible  things  —  about  life  and  pistols!  You  don't  want  to 
worry  me  to  death,  do  you.? 

RICHARD,  (reassuringly  stoical  now)  You  needn't  worry,  Ma.  It  was 
only  my  despair  talking.  But  I'm  not  a  coward.  I'll  face  —  my  fate. 

MRS.  MILLER,  (stands  looking  at  him  puzzledly  —  then  gives  it  up 
with  a  sigh)  Well,  all  I  can  say  is  you're  the  queerest  boy  I  ever  did 
hear  of!  (Then  solicitously,  putting  her  hand  on  his  forehead)  How's 
your  headache?  Do  you  want  me  to  get  you  some  Bromo  Seltzer? 

RICHARD,  (taken  down  —  disgustedly)  No,  I  don't!  Aw,  Ma,  you 
don't  understand  anything! 

MRS.  MILLER.  Well,  I  Understand  this  much:  It's  your  liver,  that's 
what!  You'll  take  a  good  dose  of  salts  tomorrow  morning,  and  no 
nonsense  about  it!  (Then  suddenly)  My  goodness,  I  wonder  what 
time  it's  getting  to  be.  I've  got  to  go  upstreet.  (She  goes  to  the  front- 
parlor  doorway  —  then  turns)  You  stay  here,  Richard,  you  hear? 
Remember  you're  not  allowed  out  today  —  for  a  punishment.  (She 
hurries  away,  richard  sits  in  tragic  gloom,  sid,  without  opening  his 
eyes,  speakj  to  him  drowsily.) 

sid.  Well,  how's  my  fellow  Rum  Pot,  as  good  old  Dowie  calls 
us?  Got  a  head? 

RICHARD,  (startled  —  sheepishly)  Aw,  don't  go  dragging  that  up, 
Uncle  Sid.  I'm  never  going  to  be  such  a  fool  again,  I  tell  you. 

SID.  (with  drowsy  cynicism  —  not  unmixed  with  bitterness  at  the 
end)  Seems  to  me  I've  heard  someone  say  that  before.  Who  could 
it  have  been,  I  wonder?  Why,  if  it  wasn't  Sid  Davis!  Yes,  sir,  I've 
heard  him  say  that  very  thing  a  thousand  times,  must  be.  But  then 
he's  always  fooHng;  you  can't  take  a  word  he  says  seriously;  he's  a 
card,  that  Sid  is! 

RICHARD,  (darkly)  I  was  desperate.  Uncle  —  even  if  she  wasn't 
worth  it.  I  was  wounded  to  the  heart. 

SID.  I  like  to  the  quick  better  myself  —  more  stylish.  (Then  sadly) 
But  you're  right.  Love  is  hell  on  a  poor  sucker.  Don't  I  know  it? 
(richard  is  disgusted  and  disdains  to  reply,  sid's  chin  sin\s  on  his 
chest  and  he  begins  to  breathe  noisily,  fast  asleep,  richard  glances 
at  him  with  aversion.  There  is  a  sound  of  someone  on  the  porch 
and  the  screen  door  is  opened  and  mildred  enters.  She  smiles  on 
seeing  her  uncle,  then  gives  a  start  on  seeing  richard.) 
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MILDRED.  Hello!  Are  you  allowed  up? 

RICHARD.  Of  course,  I'm  allowed  up. 

MILDRED,  {comes  and  sits  in  her  father's  chair  at  right,  front,  of 
table)  How  did  Pa  punish  you? 

RICHARD.  He  didn't.  He  went  back  to  the  office  without  seeing 
me. 

MILDRED.  Well,  you'll  catch  it  later.  (Then  rebu\ingly)  And  you 
ought  to.  If  you'd  ever  seen  how  awful  you  looked  last  night! 

RICHARD.  Ah,  forget  it,  can't  you? 

MILDRED.  Well,  are  you  ever  going  to  do  it  again,  that's  what  I 
want  to  know. 

RICHARD.  What's  that  to  you? 

MILDRED,  (with  suppressed  excitement)  Well,  if  you  don't  sol- 
emnly swear  you  won't  —  then  I  won't  give  you  something  I've  got 
for  you. 

RICHARD.  Don't  try  to  kid  me.  You  haven't  got  anything. 

MILDRED.  I  have,  too. 

RICHARD.  What? 

MILDRED.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  know!  I'll  give  you  three  guesses. 

RICHARD,  {with  disdainful  dignity)  Don't  bother  me.  I'm  in  no 
mood  to  play  riddles  with  kids! 

MILDRED.  Oh,  well,  if  you're  going  to  get  snippy!  Anyway,  you 
haven't  promised  yet. 

RICHARD,  {a  prey  to  \een  curiosity  now)  I  promise.  What  is  it? 

MILDRED.  What  would  you  like  best  in  the  world? 

RICHARD.  I  don't  know.  What? 

MILDRED.  And  you  pretend  to  be  in  love!  If  I  told  Muriel  that! 

RICHARD,  {breathlessly)  Is  it  —  from  her? 

MILDRED,  {laughing)  Well,  I  guess  it's  a  shame  to  keep  you  guess- 
ing. Yes.  It  is  from  her.  I  was  walking  past  her  place  just  now  when 
I  saw  her  waving  from  their  parlor  window,  and  I  went  up  and  she 
said  give  this  to  Dick,  and  she  didn't  have  a  chance  to  say  anything 
else  because  her  mother  called  her  and  said  she  wasn't  allowed  to 
have  company.  So  I  took  it  —  and  here  it  is.  {She  gives  him  a  letter 
folded  many  times  into  a  tiny  square,  richard  opens  it  with  a  trem- 
bling eagerness  and  reads,  mildred  watches  him  curiously  —  then 
sighs  affectedly)  Gee,  it  must  be  nice  to  be  in  love  like  you  are  — 
all  wdth  one  person. 
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RICHARD,  {his  eyes  shining)  Gee,  Mid,  do  you  know  what  she 
says  —  that  she  didn't  mean  a  word  in  that  other  letter.  Her  old 
man  made  her  write  it.  And  she  loves  me  and  only  me  and  always 
will,  no  matter  how  they  punish  her! 

MILDRED.  My!  I'd  never  think  she  had  that  much  spunk. 

RICHARD.  Huh!  You  don't  know  her!  Think  I  could  fall  in  love 
with  a  girl  that  was  afraid  to  say  her  soul's  her  own?  I  should  say 
not!  {Then  more  gleefully  still)  And  she's  going  to  try  and  sneak 
out  and  meet  me  tonight.  She  says  she  thinks  she  can  do  it.  {Then 
suddenly  feeling  this  enthusiasm  before  mildred  is  entirely  the 
wrong  note  for  a  cynical  pessimist  —  with  an  affected  bitter  laugh) 
Ha!  I  knew  darned  well  she  couldn't  hold  out  —  that  she'd  ask  to 
see  me  again.  {He  misquotes  cynically)  "Women  never  know  when 
the  curtain  has  fallen.  They  always  want  another  act." 

MILDRED.  Is  that  so,  Smarty  ? 

RICHARD,  {as  if  he  were  weighing  the  matter)  I  don't  know  whether 
I'll  consent  to  keep  this  date  or  not. 

MILDRED.  Well,  I  know!  You're  not  allowed  out,  you  silly!  So  you 
can't! 

RICHARD,  {dropping  all  pretense  —  defiantly)  Can't  I,  though!  You 
wait  and  see  if  I  can't!  I'll  see  her  tonight  if  it's  the  last  thing  I  ever 
do!  I  don't  care  how  I'm  punished  after! 

MILDRED,  {admiringly)  Goodness!  I  never  thought  you  had  such 
nerve! 

RICHARD.  You  promise  to  keep  your  face  shut,  Mid  —  until  after 
I've  left  —  then  you  can  tell  Pa  and  Ma  where  I've  gone  —  I  mean, 
if  they're  worrying  I'm  off  like  last  night. 

MILDRED.  All  right.  Only  you've  got  to  do  something  for  me  when 
I  ask. 

RICHARD.  'Course  I  will.  {Then  excitedly)  And  say,  Mid!  Right 
now's  the  best  chance  for  me  to  get  away  —  while  everyone's  out! 
Ma'll  be  coming  back  soon  and  she'll  keep  watching  me  like  a  cat  — 
{He  starts  for  the  bac\  parlor)  I'm  going.  I'll  sneak  out  the  back. 

MILDRED,  {excitedly)  But  what'll  you  do  till  nighttime.?  It's  ages 
to  wait. 

RICHARD.  What  do  I  care  how  long  I  wait!  {Intensely  sincere  now) 
I'll  think  of  her  —  and  dream!  I'd  wait  a  million  years  and  never 
mind  it  —  for  her!  {He  gives  his  sister  a  superior  scornful  glance) 
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The  trouble  with  you  is,  you  don't  understand  what  love  means! 
{He  disappears  through  the  bac\  parlor,  mildred  loo^s  after  him 
admiringly,  sid  puffs  and  begins  to  snore  peacefully.) 

(Curtain) 


Act  Four  —  Scene  Two 

Scene  —  A  strip  of  beach  along  the  harbor.  At  left,  a  ban\  of  dar\ 
earth,  running  half-diagonally  bac\  along  the  beach,  marling  the 
line  where  the  sand  of  the  beach  ends  and  fertile  land  begins.  The 
top  of  the  ban\  is  grassy  and  the  trailing  boughs  of  willow  trees 
extend  out  over  it  and  over  a  part  of  the  beach.  At  left,  front,  is  a 
path  leading  up  the  ban\,  between  the  willows.  On  the  beach,  at 
center,  front,  a  white,  flat-bottomed  rowboat  is  drawn  up,  its  bow 
about  touching  the  ban\,  the  painter  trailing  up  the  ban\,  evidently 
made  fast  to  the  trun\  of  a  willow.  Halfway  down  the  s\y,  at  rear, 
left,  the  crescent  of  the  new  moon  casts  a  soft,  mysterious,  caressing 
light  over  everything.  The  sand  of  the  beach  shimmers  palely.  "The 
forward  half  {left  of  center)  of  the  rowboat  is  in  the  deep  shadow 
cast  by  the  willow,  the  stern  section  is  in  moonlight.  In  the  distance, 
the  orchestra  of  a  summer  hotel  can  be  heard  very  faintly  at  intervals. 

RICHARD  is  discovered  sitting  sideways  on  the  gunwale  of  the 
rowboat  near  the  stern.  He  is  facing  left,  watching  the  path.  He  is 
in  a  great  state  of  anxious  expectancy ,  squirming  about  uncomfort- 
ably on  the  narrow  gunwale,  J^cJ^ng  at  the  sand  restlessly,  twirling 
his  straw  hat,  with  a  bright-colored  band  in  stripes,  around  on  his 
■finger. 

RICHARD,  {thinking  aloud)  Must  be  nearly  nine.  ...  I  can  hear 
the  Town  Hall  clock  strike,  it's  so  still  tonight  .  .  .  Gee,  I'll  bet 
Ma  had  a  fit  when  she  found  out  I'd  sneaked  out  .  .  .  I'll  catch  hell 
when  I  get  back,  but  it'll  be  worth  it  .  .  .  i£  only  Muriel  turns  up 
.  .  .  she  didn't  say  for  certain  she  could  .  .  .  gosh,  I  wish  she'd 
come!  .  .  .  am  I  sure  she  wrote  nine?  .  .  .  {He  puts  the  straw  hat 
on  the  seat  amidships  and  pulls  the  folded  letter  out  of  his  pocket 
and  peers  at  it  in  the  moonlight)  Yes,  it's  nine,  all  right.  {He  starts 
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to  put  the  note  bac\  in  his  poc\et,  then  stops  and  pisses  it  —  then 
shoves  it  away  hastily,  sheepish,  loof^ing  around  him  shamefacedly, 
as  if  afraid  he  were  being  observed^  Aw,  that's  silly  .  .  .  no,  it  isn't 
either  .  .  .  not  when  you're  really  in  love.  .  .  .  {He  jumps  to  his 
feet  restlessly)  Darn  it,  I  wish  she'd  show  up!  ...  think  o£  some- 
thing else  .  .  .  that'll  make  the  time  pass  quicker  .  .  .  where  was 
I  this  time  last  night?  .  .  .  waiting  outside  the  Pleasant  Beach 
House  .  .  .  Belle  .  .  .  ah,  forget  her!  .  .  .  now,  when  Muriel's 
coming  .  .  .  that's  a  fine  time  to  think  of  —  !  .  .  .  but  you  hugged 
and  kissed  her  .  .  .  not  until  I  was  drunk,  I  didn't  .  .  .  and  then  it 
was  all  showing  off  .  .  .  darned  fool!  .  .  .  and  I  didn't  go  upstairs 
with  her  .  .  .  even  if  she  was  pretty  .  .  .  aw,  she  wasn't  pretty  .  .  . 
she  was  all  painted  up  .  .  .  she  was  just  a  whore  .  .  .  she  was  every- 
thing dirty  .  .  .  Muriel's  a  million  times  prettier  anyway  .  .  .  Mu- 
riel and  I  will  go  upstairs  .  .  .  when  we're  married  .  .  .  but  that 
will  be  beautiful  .  .  .  but  I  oughtn't  even  to  think  of  that  yet  .  .  . 
it's  not  right  ...  I'd  never  —  now  .  .  .  and  she'd  never  .  .  .  she's 
a  decent  girl  ...  I  couldn't  love  her  if  she  wasn't  .  .  .  but  after 
we're  married.  .  .  .  {He  gives  a  little  shiver  of  passionate  longing 
—  then  resolutely  turns  his  mind  away  from  these  improper,  almost 
desecrating  thoughts)  That  damned  barkeep  kicking  me  .  .  .  I'll 
bet  you  if  I  hadn't  been  drunk  I'd  have  given  him  one  good  punch 
in  the  nose,  even  if  he  could  have  licked  me  after!  .  .  .  {Then  with 
a  shiver  of  shamefaced  revulsion  and  self-disgust)  Aw,  you  deserved 
a  kick  in  the  pants  .  .  .  making  such  a  darned  slob  of  yourself  .  .  . 
reciting  the  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol  to  those  lowbrows!  .  .  .  you 
must  have  been  a  fine  sight  when  you  got  home!  .  .  .  having  to  be 
put  to  bed  and  getting  sick!  .  .  .  Phaw!  .  .  .  {He  squirms  disgust- 
edly) Think  of  something  else,  can't  you?  .  .  .  recite  something 
...  see  if  you  remember  .  .  . 

"Nay,  let  us  walk  from  fire  unto  fire 
From  passionate  pain  to  deadlier  delight  — 
I  am  too  young  to  live  without  desire. 
Too  young  art  thou  to  waste  this  summernight  — " 
.  .  .  gee,  that's  a  peach!  .  .  .  I'll  have  to  memorize  the  rest  and 
recite  it  to  Muriel  the  next  time.  ...  I  wish  I  could  write  poetry 
.  .  .  about  her  and  me.  .  .  .  {He  sighs  and  stares  around  him  at 
the  night)  Gee,  it's  beautiful  tonight  ...  as  if  it  was  a  special  night 
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...  for  me  and  Muriel.  .  .  .  Gee,  I  love  tonight.  ...  I  love  the 
sand,  and  the  trees,  and  the  grass,  and  the  w^ater  and  the  sky,  and 
the  moon  .  .  .  it's  all  in  me  and  I'm  in  it  .  .  .  God,  it's  so  beauti- 
ful! {He  stands  staring  at  the  moon  with  a  rapt  face.  From  the  dis- 
tance the  Town  Hall  clocJ{^  begins  to  stri\e.  This  brings  him  bac\ 
to  earth  with  a  start)  There's  nine  now.  .  .  .  (He  peers  at  the  path 
apprehensively)  I  don't  see  her  .  .  .  she  must  have  got  caught.  .  .  . 
(Almost  tearfully)  Gee,  I  hate  to  go  home  and  catch  hell  .  .  .  with- 
out having  seen  her!  .  .  .  {Then  calling  a  manly  cynicism  to  his 
aid)  Aw,  who  ever  heard  of  a  woman  ever  being  on  time.  ...  I 
ought  to  know  enough  about  life  by  this  time  not  to  expect  .  .  . 
{Then  with  sudden  excitement)  There  she  comes  now.  .  .  .  Gosh! 
{He  heaves  a  huge  sigh  of  relief  —  then  recites  dramatically  to  him- 
self, his  eyes  on  the  approaching  figure) 

"And  lo  my  love,  mine  own  soul's  heart,  more  dear 
Than  mine  own  soul,  more  beautiful  than  God, 
Who  hath  my  being  between  the  hands  of  her  —  " 
{Then  hastily)  Mustn't  let  her  know  I'm  so  tickled.  ...  I  ought 
to  be  about  that  first  letter,  anyway  ...  if  women  are  too  sure  of 
you,  they  treat  you  like  slaves  ...  let  her  suffer,  for  a  change.  .  .  . 
{He  starts  to  stroll  around  with  exaggerated  carelessness,  turning 
his  bac\  on  the  path,  hands  in  pockets,  whistling  with  insouciance 
"Waiting  at  the  Church") 

(muriel  mccomber  enters  from  down  the  path,  left  front.  She  is 
fifteen,  going  on  sixteen.  She  is  a  pretty  girl  with  a  plump,  graceful 
little  figure,  fluffy,  light-brown  hair,  big  naive  wondering  dar^  eyes, 
a  round,  dimpled  face,  a  melting  drawly  voice,  fust  now  she  is  in  a 
great  thrilled  state  of  timid  adventurousness.  She  hesitates  in  the 
shadow  at  the  foot  of  the  path,  waiting  for  richard  to  see  her;  but 
he  resolutely  goes  on  whistling  with  bac\  turned,  and  she  has  to 
call  him?) 

MURIEL.  Oh,  Dick. 

RICHARD,  {turns  around  with  an  elaborate  simulation  of  being  dis- 
turbed in  the  midst  of  profound  meditation)  Oh,  hello.  Is  it  nine 
already?  Gosh,  time  passes  —  when  you're  thinking. 

MURIEL,  {coming  toward  him  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  shadow  — 
disappointedly)  I  thought  you'd  be  waiting  right  here  at  the  end 
of  the  path.  I'll  bet  you'd  forgotten  I  was  even  coming. 
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RICHARD.  (^Strolling  a  little  toward  her  but  not  too  far  —  carelessly) 
No,  I  hadn't  forgotten,  honest.  But  I  got  to  thinking  about  Ufe. 

MURIEL.  You  might  think  of  me  for  a  change,  after  all  the  risk 
I've  run  to  see  you!  {Hesitating  timidly  on  the  edge  of  the  shadow) 
Dick!  You  come  here  to  me.  I'm  afraid  to  go  out  in  that  bright  moon- 
light where  anyone  might  see  me. 

RICHARD,  {coming  toward  her  —  scornfully)  Aw,  there  you  go 
again  —  always  scared  of  life! 

MURIEL,  {indignantly)  Dick  Miller,  I  do  think  you've  got  an 
awful  nerve  to  say  that  after  all  the  risks  I've  run  making  this  date 
and  then  sneaking  out!  You  didn't  take  the  trouble  to  sneak  any 
letter  to  me,  I  notice! 

RICHARD.  No,  because  after  your  first  letter,  I  thought  everything 
was  dead  and  past  between  us. 

MURIEL.  And  I'll  bet  you  didn't  care  one  little  bit!  {On  the  verge  of 
humiliated  tears)  Oh,  I  was  a  fool  ever  to  come  here!  I've  got  a  good 
notion  to  go  right  home  and  never  speak  to  you  again!  {She  half 
turns  bac\  toward  the  path.) 

RICHARD,  {frightened  —  immediately  becomes  terribly  sincere  — 
grabbing  her  hand)  Aw,  don't  go,  Muriel!  Please!  I  didn't  mean 
anything  like  that,  honest  I  didn't!  Gee,  if  you  knew  how  broken- 
hearted I  was  by  that  first  letter,  and  how  darned  happy  your  second 
letter  made  me  —  ! 

MURIEL,  {happily  relieved  —  but  appreciates  she  has  the  upper  hand 
now  and  doesn't  relent  at  once)  I  don't  believe  you. 

RICHARD.  You  ask  Mid  how  happy  I  was.  She  can  prove  it. 

MURIEL.  She'd  say  anything  you  told  her  to.  I  don't  care  anything 
about  what  she'd  say.  It's  you.  You've  got  to  swear  to  me  — 

RICHARD.  I  swear! 

MURIEL,  {demurely)  Well  then,  all  right,  I'll  believe  you. 

RICHARD,  {his  eyes  on  her  face  lovingly  —  genuine  adoration  in 
his  voice)  Gosh,  you're  pretty  tonight,  Muriel!  It  seems  ages  since 
we've  been  together!  If  you  knew  how  I've  suffered —  ! 

MURIEL.  I  did,  too. 

RICHARD,  {unable  to  resist  falling  into  his  tragic  literary  pose  for 
a  moment)  The  despair  in  my  soul — {He  recites  dramatically) 
"Something  was  dead  in  each  of  us,  And  what  was  dead  was  Hope!" 
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That  was  me!  My  hope  o£  happiness  was  dead!  {Then  with  sincere 
boyish  fervor)  Gosh,  Muriel,  it  sure  is  wonderful  to  be  with  you 
again!  {He  puts  a  timid  arm  around  her  aw  Inwardly.) 

MURIEL,  {shyly)  I'm  glad  —  it  makes  you  happy.  I'm  happy,  too. 

RICHARD.  Can't  I  —  won't  you  let  me  kiss  you  —  now?  Please! 
{He  bends  his  face  towards  hers.) 

MURIEL,  {ducking  her  head  away  —  timidly)  No.  You  mustn't. 
Don't  — 

RICHARD.  Aw,  why  can't  I? 

MURIEL.  Because  —  I'm  afraid. 

RICHARD,  {discomfited  —  taking  his  arm.  from  around  her  —  a  bit 
sulf^y  and  impatient  with  her)  Aw,  that's  what  you  always  say! 
You're  always  so  afraid!  Aren't  you  ever  going  to  let  me.? 

MURIEL.  I  will  —  sometime. 

RICHARD.  When? 

MURIEL.  Soon,  maybe. 

'RICHARD.  Tonight,  will  you? 

MURIEL,  {coyly)  I'll  see. 

RICHARD.  Promise  ? 

MURIEL.  I  promise  —  maybe. 

RICHARD.  All  right.  You  remember  you've  promised.  {Then  coax- 
ingly)  Aw,  don't  let's  stand  here.  Come  on  out  and  we  can  sit  down 
in  the  boat. 

MURIEL,  {hesitantly)  It's  so  bright  out  there. 

RICHARD.  No  one'll  see.  You  know  there's  never  anyone  around  here 
at  night. 

MURIEL,  {illogically)  I  know  there  isn't.  That's  why  I  thought  it 
would  be  the  best  place.  But  there  might  be  someone. 

RICHARD,  {taking  her  hand  and  tugging  at  it  gently)  There  isn't 
a  soul,  (muriel  steps  out  a  little  and  loo^s  up  and  down  fearfully. 
RICHARD  goes  on  insistently)  Aw,  what's  the  use  of  a  moon  if  you 
can't  see  it! 

MURIEL.  But  it's  only  a  new  moon.  That's  not  much  to  look  at. 

RICHARD.  But  I  want  to  see  you.  I  can't  here  in  the  shadow.  I  want 
to  —  drink  in  —  all  your  beauty. 

MURIEL,  {can't  resist  this)  Well,  all  right  —  only  I  can't  stay  only  a 
few  minutes.  {She  lets  him  lead  her  toward  the  stern  of  the  boat.) 
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RICHARD,  {pleadingly)  Aw,  you  can  stay  a  little  while,  can't  you? 
Please!  {He  helps  her  in  and  she  settles  herself  in  the  stern  seat  of 
the  boat,  facing  diagonally  left  front.) 

MURIEL.  A  little  while.  {He  sits  beside  her)  But  I've  got  to  be  home 
in  bed  again  pretending  to  be  asleep  by  ten  o'clock.  That's  the  time 
Pa  and  Ma  come  up  to  bed,  as  regular  as  clockwork,  and  Ma  al- 
ways looks  into  my  room. 

RICHARD.  But  you'll  havc  oodles  of  time  to  do  that. 

MURIEL,  {excitedly)  Dick,  you  have  no  idea  what  I  went  through 
to  get  here  tonight!  My,  but  it  was  exciting!  You  know  Pa's  punish- 
ing me  by  sending  me  to  bed  at  eight  sharp,  and  I  had  to  get  all  un- 
dressed and  into  bed  'cause  at  half-past  he  sends  Ma  up  to  make  sure 
I've  obeyed,  and  she  came  up,  and  I  pretended  to  be  asleep,  and  she 
went  down  again,  and  I  got  up  and  dressed  in  such  a  hurry  —  I 
must  look  a  sight,  don't  \} 

RICHARD.  You  do  uot!  You  look  wonderful! 

MURIEL.  And  then  I  sneaked  down  the  back  stairs.  And  the  pesky 
old  stairs  squeaked,  and  my  heart  was  in  my  mouth,  I  was  so  scared, 
and  then  I  sneaked  out  through  the  back  yard,  keeping  in  the  dark 
under  the  trees,  and  —  My,  but  it  was  exciting!  Dick,  you  don't  real- 
ize how  I've  been  punished  for  your  sake.  Pa's  been  so  mean  and 
nasty,  I've  almost  hated  him! 

RICHARD.  And  you  don't  realize  what  I've  been  through  for  you  — 
and  what  I'm  in  for  —  for  sneaking  out —  {Then  darf(ly)  And  for 
what  I  did  last  night  —  what  your  letter  made  me  do! 

MURIEL,  {made  terribly  curious  by  his  ominous  tone)  What  did 
my  letter  make  you  do  } 

RICHARD,  {beginning  to  glory  in  this)  It's  too  long  a  story  —  and 
let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead.  {Then  with  real  feeling)  Only  it  isn't 
past,  I  can  tell  you!  What  I'll  catch  when  Pa  gets  hold  of  me! 

MURIEL.  Tell  me,  Dick!  Begin  at  the  beginning  and  tell  me! 

RICHARD,  {tragically)  Well,  after  your  old  —  your  father  left  our 
place  I  caught  holy  hell  from  Pa. 

MURIEL.  Dick!  You  mustn't  swear! 

RICHARD,  {somberly)  Hell  is  the  only  word  that  can  describe  it. 
And  on  top  of  that,  to  torture  me  more,  he  gave  me  your  letter.  After 
I'd  read  that  I  didn't  want  to  live  any  more.  Life  seemed  like  a  tragic 
farce. 
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MURIEL.  I'm  SO  awful  sorry,  Dick  —  honest  I  am!  But  you  might 
have  known  I'd  never  write  that  unless  — 

RICHARD.  I  thought  your  love  for  me  was  dead.  I  thought  you'd 
never  loved  me,  that  you'd  only  been  cruelly  mocking  me  —  to 
torture  me! 

MURIEL.  Dick!  I'd  never!  You  know  I'd  never! 

RICHARD.  I  wanted  to  die.  I  sat  and  brooded  about  death.  Finally 
I  made  up  my  mind  I'd  kill  myself. 

MURIEL,  {excitedly)  Dick!  You  didn't! 

RICHARD.  I  did,  too!  If  there'd  been  one  of  Hedda  Gabler's  pistols 
around,  you'd  have  seen  if  I  wouldn't  have  done  it  beautifully!  I 
thought,  when  I'm  dead,  she'll  be  sorry  she  ruined  my  life! 

MURIEL,  {cuddling  up  a  little  to  him)  If  you  ever  had!  I'd  have 
died,  too!  Honest,  I  would! 

RICHARD.  But  suicide  is  the  act  of  a  coward.  That's  what  stopped 
me.  {Then  with  a  bitter  change  of  tone)  And  anyway,  I  thought  to 
myself,  she  isn't  worth  it. 

MURIEL,  {huffily)  That's  a  nice  thing  to  say! 

RICHARD.  Well,  if  you  meant  what  was  in  that  letter,  you  wouldn't 
have  been  worth  it,  would  you.? 

MURIEL.  But  I've  told  you  Pa  — 

RICHARD.  So  I  said  to  myself,  I'm  through  with  women;  they're  all 
alike! 

MURIEL.  I'm  not. 

RICHARD.  And  I  thought,  what  difference  does  it  make  what  I  do 
now.?  I  might  as  well  forget  her  and  lead  the  pace  that  kills,  and 
drown  my  sorrows!  You  know  I  had  eleven  dollars  saved  up  to 
buy  you  something  for  your  birthday,  but  I  thought,  she's  dead  to 
me  now  and  why  shouldn't  I  throw  it  away?  {Then  hastily)  I've 
still  got  almost  five  left,  Muriel,  and  I  can  get  you  something  nice 
with  that. 

MURIEL,  {excitedly)  What  do  I  care  about  your  old  presents  ?  You 
tell  me  what  you  did! 

RICHARD.  {darJ^ly  again)  After  it  was  dark,  I  sneaked  out  and  went 
to  a  low  dive  I  know  about. 

MURIEL.  Dick  Miller,  I  don't  believe  you  ever! 

RICHARD.  You  ask  them  at  the  Pleasant  Beach  House  if  I  didn't! 
They  won't  forget  me  in  a  hurry! 
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MURIEL,  (impressed  and  horrified)  You  went  there?  Why,  that's 
a  terrible  place!  Pa  says  it  ought  to  be  closed  by  the  police! 

RICHARD,  (darkly)  I  said  it  was  a  dive,  didn't  I?  It's  a  "secret  house 
of  shame."  And  they  let  me  into  a  secret  room  behind  the  barroom. 
There  wasn't  anyone  there  but  a  Princeton  Senior  I  know  —  he 
belongs  to  Tiger  Inn  and  he's  fullback  on  the  football  team  —  and 
he  had  two  chorus  girls  from  New  York  with  him,  and  they  were 
all  drinking  champagne. 

MURIEL,  (disturbed  by  the  entrance  of  the  chorus  girls)  Dick  Miller! 
I  hope  you  didn't  notice  — 

RICHARD,  (carelessly)  I  had  a  highball  by  myself  and  then  I  noticed 
one  of  the  girls  —  the  one  that  wasn't  with  the  fullback  —  looking 
at  me.  She  had  strange-looking  eyes.  And  then  she  asked  me  if  I 
wouldn't  drink  champagne  with  them  and  come  and  sit  with  her. 

MURIEL.  She  must  have  been  a  nice  thing!  (Then  a  bit  falteringly) 
And  did  —  you? 

RICHARD,  (u/ith  tragic  bitterness)  Why  shouldn't  I,  when  you'd 
told  me  in  that  letter  you'd  never  see  me  again? 

MURIEL,  (almost  tearfully)  But  you  ought  to  have  known  Pa  made 
me  — 

RICHARD.  I  didn't  know  that  then.  (Then  rubbing  it  in)  Her  name 
was  Belle.  She  had  yellow  hair  —  the  kind  that  burns  and  stings  you! 

MURIEL.  I'll  bet  it  was  dyed! 

RICHARD.  She  kept  smoking  one  cigarette  after  another  —  but  that's 
nothing  for  a  chorus  girl. 

MURIEL,  (indignantly)  She  was  low  and  bad,  that's  what  she  was 
or  she  couldn't  be  a  chorus  girl,  and  her  smoking  cigarettes  proves 
it!  (Then  falteringly  again)  And  then  what  happened? 

RICHARD,  (carelessly)  Oh,  we  just  kept  drinking  champagne  — 
I  bought  a  round  —  and  then  I  had  a  fight  with  the  barkeep  and 
knocked  him  down  because  he'd  insulted  her.  He  was  a  great  big 
thug  but  — 

MURIEL,  (huffily)  I  don't  see  how  he  could  —  insult  that  kind!  And 
why  did  you  fight  for  her  ?  Why  didn't  the  Princeton  fullback  who'd 
brought  them  there?  He  must  have  been  bigger  than  you. 

RICHARD,  (stopped  for  a  moment  —  then  quicJ^ly)  He  was  too 
drunk  by  that  time. 

MURIEL.  And  were  you  drunk  ? 
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RICHARD.  Only  a  little  then.  I  was  worse  later.  {Proudly)  You 
ought  to  have  seen  me  when  I  got  home!  I  was  on  the  verge  of 
delirium  tremens! 

MURIEL.  I'm  glad  I  didn't  see  you.  You  must  have  been  awful.  I 
hate  people  who  get  drunk.  I'd  have  hated  you! 

RICHARD.  Well,  it  was  all  your  fault,  wasn't  it  ?  If  you  hadn't  written 
that  letter  — 

MURIEL.  But  I've  told  you  I  didn't  mean  —  {Then  faltering  but  fas- 
cinated) But  what  happened  with  that  Belle  —  after  —  before  you 
went  home? 

RICHARD.  Oh,  we  kept  drinking  champagne  and  she  said  she'd 
fallen  in  love  with  me  at  first  sight  and  she  came  and  sat  on  my 
lap  and  kissed  me. 

MURIEL,  {stiffening)  Oh! 

RICHARD.  {quicJ^ly,  afraid  he  has  gone  too  far)  But  it  was  only  all 
in  fun,  and  then  we  just  kept  on  drinking  champagne,  and  finally 
I  said  good  night  and  came  home. 

MURIEL.  And  did  you  kiss  her  ? 

RICHARD.  No,  I  didn't. 

MURIEL,  {distractedly)  You  did,  too!  You're  lying  and  you  know 
it.  You  did,  too!  {Then  tearfully)  And  there  I  was  right  at  that  time 
lying  in  bed  not  able  to  sleep,  wondering  how  I  was  ever  going  to 
see  you  again  and  crying  my  eyes  out,  while  you  —  !  {She  suddenly 
jumps  to  her  feet  in  a  tearful  fury)  I  hate  you!  I  wish  you  were  dead! 
I'm  going  home  this  minute!  I  never  want  to  lay  eyes  on  you  again! 
And  this  time  I  mean  it  {She  tries  to  jump  out  of  the  boat  but  he 
holds  her  bac\.  All  the  pose  has  dropped  from  him  now  and  he  is  in 
a  frightened  state  of  contrition?) 

RICHARD,  {imploringly)  Muriel!  Wait!  Listen! 

MURIEL.  I  don't  want  to  listen!  Let  me  go!  If  you  don't  I'll  bite 
your  hand! 

RICHARD.  I  won't  let  you  go!  You've  got  to  let  me  explain!  I 
never —  !  Ouch!  {Vor  muriel  has  bitten  his  hand  and  it  hurts,  and, 
stung  by  the  pain,  he  lets  go  instinctively,  and  she  jumps  quicl^y  out 
of  the  boat  and  starts  running  toward  the  path,  richard  calls  after 
her  with  bitter  despair  and  hurt)  All  right!  Go  if  you  want  to  —  if 
you  haven't  the  decency  to  let  me  explain!  I  hate  you,  too!  I'll  go  and 
see  Belle! 
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MURIEL,  (^seeing  he  isn't  following  her,  stops  at  the  foot  of  the  path 
—  defiantly)  Well,  go  and  see  her  —  if  that's  the  kind  of  girl  you 
like!  What  do  I  care?  (Then  as  he  only  stares  before  him  broodingly, 
sitting  dejectedly  in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  a  pathetic  figure  of  injured 
grief)  You  can't  explain!  What  can  you  explain?  You  owned  up  you 
kissed  her! 

RICHARD.  I  did  not.  I  said  she  kissed  me. 

MURIEL,  {scornfully,  but  drifting  bac\  a  step  in  his  direction)  And  I 
suppose  you  just  sat  and  let  yourself  be  kissed!  Tell  that  to  the 
Marines! 

RICHARD,  {injure dly)  All  right!  If  you're  going  to  call  me  a  liar 
every  word  I  say  — 

MURIEL,  {drifting  bac\  another  step)  I  didn't  call  you  a  liar.  I 
only  meant  —  it  sounds  fishy.  Don't  you  know  it  does  ? 

RICHARD.  I  don't  know  anything.  I  only  know  I  wish  I  was  dead! 

MURIEL,  {gently  reproving)  You  oughtn't  to  say  that.  It's  wicked. 
{Then  after  a  pause)  And  I  suppose  you'll  tell  me  you  didn't  fall  in 
love  with  her  ? 

RICHARD,  {scornfully)  I  should  say  not!  Fall  in  love  with  that  kind 
of  girl!  What  do  you  take  me  for? 

MURIEL,  {practically)  How  do  you  know  what  you  did  if  you 
drank  so  much  champagne? 

RICHARD.  I  kept  my  head  —  with  her.  I'm  not  a  sucker,  no  matter 
what  you  think! 

MURIEL,  {drifting  nearer)  Then  you  didn't  —  love  her? 

RICHARD.  I  hated  her!  She  wasn't  even  pretty!  And  I  had  a  fight 
with  her  before  I  left,  she  got  so  fresh.  I  told  her  I  loved  you  and 
never  could  love  anyone  else,  and  for  her  to  leave  me  alone. 

MURIEL.  But  you  said  just  now  you  were  going  to  see  her  — 

RICHARD.  That  was  only  bluff.  I  wouldn't  —  unless  you  left  me. 
Then  I  wouldn't  care  what  I  did  —  any  more  than  I  did  last  night. 
{Then  suddenly  defiant)  And  what  if  I  did  kiss  her  once  or  twice? 
I  only  did  it  to  get  back  at  you! 

MURIEL.  Dick! 

RICHARD.  You're  a  fine  one  to  blame  me  —  when  it  was  all  your 
fault!  Why  can't  you  be  fair?  Didn't  I  think  you  were  out  of  my 
life  forever?  Hadn't  you  written  me  you  were?  Answer  me  that! 

MURIEL.  But  I've  told  you  a  million  times  that  Pa  — 
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RICHARD.  Why  didn't  you  have  more  sense  than  to  let  him  make 
you  write  it?  Was  it  my  fault  you  didn't? 

MURIEL.  It  was  your  fault  for  being  so  stupid!  You  ought  to  have 
known  he  stood  right  over  me  and  told  me  each  word  to  write.  If 
I'd  refused,  it  would  only  have  made  everything  worse.  I  had  to 
pretend,  so  I'd  get  a  chance  to  see  you.  Don't  you  see.  Silly?  And  I 
had  sand  enough  to  sneak  out  to  meet  you  tonight,  didn't  I?  {He 
doesn't  answer.  She  moves  nearer)  Still  I  can  see  how  you  felt  the 
way  you  did  —  and  maybe  I  am  to  blame  for  that.  So  I'll  forgive  and 
forget,  Dick  —  if  you'll  swear  to  me  you  didn't  even  think  of  lov- 
ing that  — 

RICHARD,  {eagerly)  I  didn't!  I  swear,  Muriel.  I  couldn't.  I  love  you! 

MURIEL.  Well,  then  —  I  still  love  you. 

RICHARD.  Then  come  back  here,  why  don't  you? 

MURIEL,  {coyly)  It's  getting  late. 

RICHARD.  It's  not  near  half-past  yet. 

MURIEL,  {comes  bac^  and  sits  down  by  him  shyly)  All  right  — 
only  I'll  have  to  go  soon,  Dick.  {He  puts  his  arm  around  her.  She 
cuddles  up  close  to  him)  I'm  sorry  —  I  hurt  your  hand. 

RICHARD.  That  was  nothing.  It  felt  wonderful  —  even  to  have  you 
bite! 

MURIEL,  {imptilsively  ta\es  his  hand  and  pisses  it)  There!  That'll 
cure  it.  {She  is  overcome  by  confusion  at  her  boldness.) 

RICHARD.  You  shouldn't  —  waste  that  —  on  my  hand.  {Then 
tremblingly)  You  said  —  you'd  let  me  — 

MURIEL.  I  said,  maybe. 

RICHARD.  Please,  Muriel.  You  know — I  want  it  so! 

MURIEL.  Will  it  wash  off  —  her  kisses  —  make  you  forget  you 
ever  —  for  always? 

RICHARD.  I  should  Say  so!  I'd  never  remember  —  anything  but  it  — 
never  want  anything  but  it  —  ever  again. 

MURIEL,  {shyly  lifting  her  lips)  Then  —  all  right  —  Dick.  {He 
\isses  her  tremblingly  and  for  a  moment  their  lips  remain  together. 
Then  she  lets  her  head  sin\  on  his  shoulder  and  sighs  softly)  The 
moon  is  beautiful,  isn't  it? 

RICHARD,  {\issing  her  hair)  Not  as  beautiful  as  you!  Nothing  is! 
{Then  after  a  pause)  Won't  it  be  wonderful  when  we're  married? 

MURIEL.  Yes  —  but  it's  so  long  to  wait. 
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RICHARD.  Perhaps  I  needn't  go  to  Yale.  Perhaps  Pa  will  give  me 
a  job.  Then  I'd  soon  be  making  enough  to  — 

MURIEL.  You  better  do  what  your  pa  thinks  best  —  and  I'd  like  you 
to  be  at  Yale.  {Then  patting  his  face)  Poor  you!  Do  you  think  he'll 
punish  you  awful.? 

RICHARD,  (intensely)  I  don't  know  and  I  don't  care!  Nothing 
would  have  kept  me  from  seeing  you  tonight  —  not  if  I'd  had  to 
crawl  over  red-hot  coals!  (Then  falling  back^  on  Swinburne — but 
with  passionate  sincerity)  You  have  my  being  between  the  hands 
of  you!  You  are  "my  love,  mine  own  soul's  heart,  more  dear  than 
mine  own  soul,  more  beautiful  than  God!" 

MURIEL,  (shocked  and  delighted)  Ssshh!  It's  wrong  to  say  that. 

RICHARD,  (adoringly)  Gosh,  but  I  love  you!  Gosh,  I  love  you  — 
Darling! 

MURIEL.  I  love  you,  too  —  Sweetheart!  (They  kjss.  Then  she  lets 
her  head  sin\  on  his  shoulder  again  and  they  both  sit  in  a  rapt  trance, 
staring  at  the  moon.  After  a  pause  —  dreamily)  Where'll  we  go  on 
our  honeymoon,  Dick.?  To  Niagara  Falls? 

RICHARD,  (scornfully)  That  dump  where  all  the  silly  fools  go.?  I 
should  say  not!  (With  passionate  romanticism)  No,  we'll  go  to  some 
far-off  wonderful  place!  (He  calls  on  Kipling  to  help  him)  Some- 
where out  on  the  Long  Trail  —  the  trail  that  is  always  new  —  on 
the  road  to  Mandalay!  We'll  watch  the  dawn  come  up  like  thunder 
out  of  China! 

MURIEL,  (hazily  but  happily)  That'll  be  wonderful,  won't  it.? 

(Curtain) 


Act  Four  —  Scene  Three 

Scene  —  The  sitting-room  of  the  Miller  house  again  —  about 
10  o'clock  the  same  night,  miller  is  sitting  in  his  rocker  at  left,  front, 
of  table,  his  wife  in  the  roc\er  at  right,  front,  of  table.  Moonlight 
shines  through  the  screen  door  at  right,  rear.  Only  the  green-shaded 
reading  lamp  is  lit  and  by  its  light  miller,  his  specs  on,  is  reading  a 
boo\  while  his  wife,  sewing  basket  in  lap,  is  working  industriously 
on  a  doily,  mrs.  miller's  face  wears  an  expression  of  unworried  con- 
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tent,  miller's  face  has  also  lost  its  loo\  of  harassed  preoccupation,  al- 
though he  still  is  a  prey  to  certain  misgivings,  when  he  allows  him- 
self to  thin\  of  them.  Several  books  are  piled  on  the  table  by  his 
elbow,  the  books  that  have  been  confiscated  from  richard, 

MILLER,  (chuckles  at  something  he  reads  —  then  closes  the  boo\ 
and  puts  it  on  the  table,  mrs.  miller  loo\s  up  from,  her  sewing^ 
This  Shaw's  a  comical  cuss  —  even  if  his  ideas  are  so  crazy  they 
oughtn't  to  allow  them  to  be  printed.  And  that  Swinburne's  got  a 
fine  swing  to  his  poetry  —  if  he'd  only  choose  some  other  subjects 
besides  loose  women. 

MRS.  MILLER.  {smiUng  teasingly)  I  can  see  where  you're  becoming 
corrupted  by  those  books,  too  —  pretending  to  read  them  out  of 
duty  to  Richard,  when  your  nose  has  been  glued  to  the  page! 

MILLER.  No,  no  —  but  I've  got  to  be  honest.  There's  something  to 
them.  That  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  now.  I  read  that  over  again 
and  liked  it  even  better  than  I  had  before  —  parts  of  it,  that  is, 
where  it  isn't  all  about  boozing. 

MRS.  MILLER,  (has  been  busy  with  her  own  thoughts  during  this 
last  —  with  a  deep  sigh  of  relief^  My,  but  I'm  glad  Mildred  told  me 
where  Richard  went  ofl  to.  I'd  have  worried  my  heart  out  if  she 
hadn't.  But  now,  it's  all  right. 

MILLER,  (frowning  a  little)  I'd  hardly  go  so  far  as  to  say  that.  Just 
because  we  know  he's  all  right  tonight  doesn't  mean  last  night  is 
wiped  out.  He's  still  got  to  be  punished  for  that. 

MRS.  MILLER,  (defcnsivcly)  Well,  if  you  ask  me,  I  think  after  the 
way  I  punished  him  all  day,  and  the  way  I  know  he's  punished 
himself,  he's  had  about  all  he  deserves.  I've  told  you  how  sorry  he 
was,  and  how  he  said  he'd  never  touch  liquor  again.  It  didn't  make 
him  feel  happy  like  Sid,  but  only  sad  and  sick,  so  he  didn't  see  any- 
thing in  it  for  him, 

MILLER.  Well,  if  he's  really  got  that  view  of  it  driven  into  his  skull, 
I  don't  know  but  I'm  glad  it  all  happened.  That'll  protect  him  more 
than  a  thousand  lectures  —  just  horse  sense  about  himself.  (Then 
frowning  again)  Still,  I  can't  let  him  do  such  things  and  go  scot- 
free.  And  then,  besides,  there's  another  side  to  it —  (He  stops 
abruptly.) 

MRS.  MILLER.  (uneasHy)  What  do  you  mean,  another  side.? 
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MILLER,  (^hastily)  I  mean,  discipline.  There's  got  to  be  some  disci- 
pline in  a  family.  I  don't  want  him  to  get  the  idea  he's  got  a  stuffed 
shirt  at  the  head  of  the  table.  No,  he's  got  to  be  punished,  if  only  to 
make  the  lesson  stick  in  his  mind,  and  I'm  going  to  tell  him  he  can't 
go  to  Yale,  seeing  he's  so  undependable. 

MRS.  MILLER,  {up  in  arms  at  once)  Not  go  to  Yale!  I  guess  he  can 
go  to  Yale!  Every  man  of  your  means  in  town  is  sending  his  boys 
to  college!  What  would  folks  think  of  you?  You  let  Wilbur  go,  and 
you'd  have  let  Lawrence,  only  he  didn't  want  to,  and  you're  letting 
Arthur!  If  our  other  children  can  get  the  benefit  of  a  college  educa- 
tion, you're  not  going  to  pick  on  Richard  — 

MILLER.  Hush  up,  for  God's  sake!  If  you'd  let  me  finish  what  I 
started  to  say!  I  said  I'd  tell  him  that  now  —  bluff  —  then  later  on 
I'll  change  my  mind,  if  he  behaves  himself. 

MRS.  MILLER.  Oh  Well,  if  that's  all —  {Then  defensively  again) 
But  it's  your  duty  to  give  him  every  benefit.  He's  got  an  exceptional 
brain,  that  boy  has!  He's  proved  it  by  the  way  he  likes  to  read  all 
those  deep  plays  and  books  and  poetry. 

MILLER.  But  I  thought  you —  {He  stops,  grinning  helplessly.) 

MRS.  MILLER.  You  thought  I  what  .f" 

MILLER.  Never  mind. 

MRS.  MILLER,  {sniffs,  but  thin\s  it  better  to  let  this  pass)  You  mark 
my  words,  that  boy's  going  to  turn  out  to  be  a  great  lawyer,  or  a 
great  doctor,  or  a  great  writer,  or  — 

MILLER,  {grinning)  You  agree  he's  going  to  be  great,  anyway. 

MRS.  MILLER.  Ycs,  I  most  Certainly  have  a  lot  of  faith  in  Richard. 

MILLER.  Well,  so  have  I,  as  far  as  that  goes. 

MRS.  MILLER,  {after  a  pause  —  judicially)  And  as  for  his  being  in 
love  with  Muriel,  I  don't  see  but  what  it  might  work  out  real  well. 
Richard  could  do  worse. 

MILLER.  But  I  thought  you  had  no  use  for  her,  thought  she  was 
stupid. 

MRS.  MILLER.  Well,  SO  I  did,  but  if  she's  good  for  Richard  and  he 
wants  her —  {Then  inconsequentially)  Ma  used  to  say  you  weren't 
overbright,  but  she  changed  her  mind  when  she  saw  I  didn't  care 
if  you  were  or  not. 

MILLER,  {not  exactly  pleased  by  this)  Well,  I've  been  bright  enough 
to  — 
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MRS.  MILLER,  (gowg  On  US  if  he  had  not  spo\en)  And  Muriel's  real 
cute-looking,  I  have  to  admit  that.  Takes  after  her  mother.  Alice 
Briggs  was  the  prettiest  girl  before  she  married. 

MILLER.  Yes,  and  Muriel  will  get  big  as  a  house  after  she's  married, 
the  same  as  her  mother  did.  That's  the  trouble.  A  man  never  can 
tell  what  he's  letting  himself  in  for —  {He  stops,  feeling  his  wife's 
eyes  fixed  on  him  with  indignant  suspicion.^ 

MRS.  MILLER,  (sharply)  I'm  not  too  fat  and  don't  you  say  it! 

MILLER.  Who  was  talking  about  you  ? 

MRS.  MILLER.  And  I'd  rather  have  some  flesh  on  my  bones  than  be 
built  like  a  string  bean  and  bore  a  hole  in  a  chair  every  time  I  sat 
down  —  like  some  people! 

MILLER,  (ignoring  the  insult  —  flatteringly')  Why,  no  one'd  ever 
call  you  fat,  Essie.  You're  only  plump,  like  a  good  figure  ought  to  be. 

MRS.  MILLER.  {chUdishly  pleased  —  gratefully  giving  tit  for  tat) 
Well,  you're  not  skinny,  either  —  only  slender  —  and  I  think  you've 
been  putting  on  weight  lately,  too.  {Having  thus  squared  matters 
she  ta\es  up  her  sewing  again.  A  pause.  Then  miller  as\s  in- 
credulously^ 

MILLER.  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  you're  actually  taking  this 
Muriel  crush  of  Richard's  seriously,  do  you?  I  know  it's  a  good 
thing  to  encourage  right  now  but  —  pshaw,  why,  Richard'U  probably 
forget  all  about  her  before  he's  away  six  months,  and  she'll  have  for- 
gotten him. 

MRS.  MILLER.  Don't  bc  SO  cynical.  {Then,  after  a  pause,  thought- 
fully) Well,  anyway,  he'll  always  have  it  to  remember  —  no  matter 
what  happens  after  —  and  that's  something. 

MILLER.  You  bet  that's  something.  {Then  with  a  grin)  You  surprise 
me  at  times  with  your  deep  wisdom. 

MRS.  MILLER.  You  don't  give  me  credit  for  ever  having  common 
sense,  that's  why.  {She  goes  bac\  to  her  sewing^ 

MILLER,  {after  a  pause)  Where'd  you  say  Sid  and  Lily  had  gone 
ofiFto.? 

MRS.  MILLER.  To  the  beach  to  listen  to  the  band.  {She  sighs  sym- 
pathetically) Poor  Lily!  Sid'll  never  change,  and  she'll  never  marry 
him.  But  she  seems  to  get  some  queer  satisfaction  out  of  fussing  over 
him  like  a  hen  that's  hatched  a  duck  —  though  Lord  knows  I 
wouldn't  in  her  shoes! 
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MILLER.  Arthur's  up  with  Elsie  Rand,  I  suppose? 

MRS.  MILLER.  Of  course. 

MILLER.  Where's  Mildred.? 

MRS.  MILLER.  Out  Walking  with  her  latest.  I've  forgot  who  it  is. 
I  can't  keep  track  of  them.  (She  smiles.) 

MILLER,  {smiling)  Then,  from  all  reports,  we  seem  to  be  completely 
surrounded  by  love! 

MRS.  MILLER.  Well,  wc've  had  our  share,  haven't  we?  We  don't 
have  to  begrudge  it  to  our  children.  {Then  has  a  sudden  thought) 
But  I've  done  all  this  talking  about  Muriel  and  Richard  and  clean 
forgot  how  wild  old  McComber  was  against  it.  But  he'll  get  over 
that,  I  suppose. 

MILLER,  {with  a  chucJ^e)  He  has  already.  I  ran  into  him  upstreet 
this  afternoon  and  he  was  meek  as  pie.  He  backed  water  and  said 
he  guessed  I  was  right.  Richard  had  just  copied  stuff  out  of  books, 
and  kids  would  be  kids,  and  so  on.  So  I  came  off  my  high  horse 
a  bit  —  but  not  too  far  —  and  I  guess  all  that  won't  bother  anyone 
any  more.  {Then  rubbing  his  hands  together  —  with  a  boyish  grin 
of  pleasure)  And  I  told  you  about  getting  that  business  from  Lawson, 
didn't  I?  It's  been  a  good  day,  Essie  —  a  darned  good  day!  {From 
the  hall  beyond  the  front  parlor  the  sound  of  the  front  door  being 
opened  and  shut  is  heard,  mrs.  miller  leans  forward  to  loo\,  push- 
ing her  specs  up.) 

MRS.  miller,  {in  a  whisper)  It's  Richard. 

MILLER,  {immediately  assuming  an  expression  of  becoming  grav- 
ity) Hmm.  {He  takes  off  his  spectacles  and  puts  them  bac\  in  their 
case  and  straightens  himself  in  his  chair,  richard  comes  slowly  in 
from  the  front  parlor.  He  wal\s  li\e  one  in  a  trance,  his  eyes  shining 
with  a  dreamy  happiness,  his  spirit  still  too  exalted  to  be  conscious 
of  his  surroundings,  or  to  remember  the  threatened  punishment. 
He  carries  his  straw  hat  dangling  in  his  hand,  quite  unaware  of  its 
existence.) 

RICHARD,  {dreamily,  li}{e  a  ghost  addressing  fellow  shades)  Hello. 

MRS.  MILLER,  {staring  at  him  worriedly)  Hello,  Richard. 

MILLER,  {sizing  him  up  shrewdly)  Hello,  Son. 

(richard  moves  past  his  mother  and  comes  to  the  far  corner,  left 
front,  where  the  light  is  dimmest,  and  sits  down  on  the  sofa,  and 
stares  before  him,  his  hat  dangling  in  his  hand.) 
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MRS.  MILLER,  {with  frightened  suspicion  now)  Goodness,  he  acts 
queer!  Nat,  you  don't  suppose  he's  been —  ? 

MILLER,  (with  a  reassuring  smile)  No.  It's  love,  not  Hquor,  this 
time. 

MRS.  MILLER,  {only  partly  reassured  —  sharply)  Richard!  What's 
the  matter  with  you?  {He  comes  to  himself  with  a  start.  She  goes 
on  scoldingly)  How  many  times  have  I  told  you  to  hang  up  your 
hat  in  the  hall  when  you  come  in!  {He  looks  at  his  hat  as  if  he  were 
surprised  at  its  existence.  She  gets  up  fussily  and  goes  to  him)  Here. 
Give  it  to  me.  I'll  hang  it  up  for  you  this  once.  And  what  are  you 
sitting  over  here  in  the  dark  for?  Don't  forget  your  father's  been 
waiting  to  talk  to  you!  {She  comes  bac\  to  the  table  and  he  follows 
her,  still  half  in  a  dream,  and  stands  by  his  father's  chair,  mrs.  miller 
starts  for  the  hall  with  his  hat.) 

miller,  {quietly  but  firmly  now)  You  better  leave  Richard  and  me 
alone  for  a  while,  Essie. 

MRS.  miller,  {turns  to  stare  at  him  apprehensively)  Well  —  all 
right.  I'll  go  sit  on  the  piazza.  Call  me  if  you  want  me.  {Then  a  bit 
pleadingly)  But  you'll  remember  all  I've  said,  Nat,  won't  you? 
(miller  nods  reassuringly.  She  disappears  through  the  front  parlor. 
RICHARD,  \eenly  conscious  of  himself  as  the  about-to-be-sentenced 
criminal  by  this  time,  looks  guilty  and  a  bit  defiant,  searches  his 
father's  expressionless  face  with  uneasy  side  glances,  and  steels  him- 
self for  what  is  coming.) 

MILLER,  {casually,  indicating  mrs.  miller's  rocker)  Sit  down, 
Richard,  (richard  slumps  aw\wardly  into  the  chair  and  sits  in  a 
self-conscious,  unnatural  position,  miller  sizes  him  up  \eenly  — 
then  suddenly  smiles  and  as\s  with  quiet  mockery)  Well,  how  are 
the  vine  leaves  in  your  hair  this  evening  ? 

RICHARD,  {totally  unprepared  for  this  approach  —  shamefacedly 
mutters)  I  don't  know,  Pa. 

MILLER.  Turned  out  to  be  poison  ivy,  didn't  they?  {Then  kindly) 
But  you  needn't  look  so  alarmed.  I'm  not  going  to  read  you  any 
temperance  lecture.  That'd  bore  me  more  than  it  would  you.  And, 
in  spite  of  your  damn  foolishness  last  night,  I'm  still  giving  you 
credit  for  having  brains.  So  I'm  pretty  sure  anything  I  could  say  to 
you  you've  already  said  to  yourself. 

RICHARD,  {his  head  down  —  humbly)  I  know  I  was  a  darned  fool. 
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MILLER.  (thin\ing  it  well  to  rub  in  this  aspect  —  disgustedly)  You 
sure  were  —  not  only  a  fool  but  a  downright,  stupid,  disgusting  fool! 
(richard  squirms,  his  head  still  lower)  It  was  bad  enough  for  you 
to  let  me  and  Arthur  see  you,  but  to  appear  like  that  before  your 
mother  and  Mildred  —  !  And  I  wonder  if  Muriel  would  think  you 
were  so  fine  if  she  ever  saw  you  as  you  looked  and  acted  then.  I 
think  she'd  give  you  your  walking  papers  for  keeps.  And  you  couldn't 
blame  her.  No  nice  girl  wants  to  give  her  love  to  a  stupid  drunk! 

RICHARD,  (^writhing)  I  know,  Pa. 

MILLER,  {after  a  pause  —  quietly)  All  right.  Then  that  settles  — 
the  booze  end  of  it.  {He  sizes  richard  up  searchingly  —  then  sud- 
denly speaks  sharply)  But  there  is  another  thing  that's  more  serious. 
How  about  that  tart  you  went  to  bed  with  at  the  Pleasant  Beach 
House  ? 

RICHARD,  {flabbergasted  —  stammers)  You  know —  ?  But  I  didn't! 
If  they've  told  you  about  her  down  there,  they  must  have  told  you 
I  didn't!  She  wanted  me  to  —  but  I  wouldn't.  I  gave  her  the  five 
dollars  just  so  she'd  let  me  out  of  it.  Honest,  Pa,  I  didn't!  She  made 
everything  seem  rotten  and  dirty  —  and — I  didn't  want  to  do  a 
thing  like  that  to  Muriel  —  no  matter  how  bad  I  thought  she'd 
treated  me  —  even  after  I  felt  drunk,  I  didn't.  Honest! 

MILLER.  How'd  you  happen  to  meet  this  lady,  anyway? 

RICHARD.  I  can't  tell  that.  Pa.  I'd  have  to  snitch  on  someone  —  and 
you  wouldn't  want  me  to  do  that. 

MILLER,  {a  bit  ta\en  abacJO  No.  I  suppose  I  wouldn't.  Hmm.  Well, 
I  believe  you  —  and  I  guess  that  settles  that.  {Then,  after  a  quic\, 
furtive  glance  at  richard,  he  nerves  himself  for  the  ordeal  and  begins 
with  a  shamefaced,  self-conscious  solemnity)  But  listen  here,  Richard, 
it's  about  time  you  and  I  had  a  serious  talk  about  —  hmm  —  certain 
matters  pertaining  to  —  and  now  that  the  subject's  come  up  of  its 
own  accord,  it's  a  good  time  —  I  mean,  there's  no  use  in  procrastinat- 
ing further  —  so,  here  goes.  {But  it  doesn't  go  smoothly  and  as  he 
goes  on  he  becomes  more  and  more  guiltily  embarrassed  and  self- 
conscious  and  his  expressions  more  stilted,  richard  sedulously  avoids 
even  glancing  at  him,  his  own  embarrassment  made  tenfold  more 
painful  by  his  father's)  Richard,  you  have  now  come  to  the  age  when 
—  Well,  you're  a  fully  developed  man,  in  a  way,  and  it's  only  natural 
for  you  to  have  certain  desires  of  the  flesh,  to  put  it  that  way  — 
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I  mean,  pertaining  to  the  opposite  sex  —  certain  natural  feelings  and 
temptations  —  that'll  want  to  be  gratified  —  and  you'll  want  to  gratify 
them.  Hmm  —  well,  human  society  being  organized  as  it  is,  there's 
only  one  outlet  for  —  unless  you're  a  scoundrel  and  go  around  ruin- 
ing decent  girls  —  which  you're  not,  of  course.  Well,  there  are  a 
certain  class  of  women  —  always  have  been  and  always  will  be  as 
long  as  human  nature  is  what  it  is —  It's  wrong,  maybe,  but  what 
can  you  do  about  it }  I  mean,  girls  Uke  that  one  you  —  girls  there's 
something  doing  with  —  and  lots  of  'em  are  pretty,  and  it's  human 
nature  if  you —  But  that  doesn't  mean  to  ever  get  mixed  up  with 
them  seriously!  You  just  have  what  you  want  and  pay  'em  and  forget 
it.  I  know  that  sounds  hard  and  unfeeling,  but  we're  talking  facts 
and —  But  don't  think  I'm  encouraging  you  to —  If  you  can  stay 
away  from  'em,  all  the  better  —  but  if  —  why  —  hmm  —  Here's  what 
I'm  driving  at,  Richard.  They're  apt  to  be  whited  sepulchers  —  I 
mean,  your  whole  life  might  be  ruined  if  —  so,  darn  it,  you've  got 
to  know  how  to  —  I  mean,  there  are  ways  and  means  —  {Suddenly 
he  can  go  no  farther  and  winds  up  helplessly)  But,  hell,  I  suppose  you 
boys  talk  all  this  over  among  yourselves  and  you  know  more  about  it 
than  I  do.  I'll  admit  I'm  no  authority.  I  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  such  women,  and  it'll  be  a  hell  of  a  lot  better  for  you  if  you 
never  do! 

RICHARD,  {without  looI{ing  at  him)  I'm  never  going  to,  Pa.  {Then 
shocked  indignation  coming  into  his  voice)  I  don't  see  how  you 
could  think  I  could  —  now  —  when  you  know  I  love  Muriel  and  am 
going  to  marry  her.  I'd  die  before  I'd  —  ! 

MILLER,  {immensely  relieved  —  enthusiastically)  That's  the  talk! 
By  God,  I'm  proud  of  you  when  you  talk  like  that!  {Then  hastily) 
And  now  that's  all  of  that.  There's  nothing  more  to  say  and  we'll 
forget  it,  eh? 

RICHARD,  {after  a  pause)  How  are  you  going  to  punish  me.  Pa  ? 

MILLER.  I  was  sort  of  forgetting  that,  wasn't  I }  Well,  I'd  thought  of 
telling  you  you  couldn't  go  to  Yale  — 

RICHARD,  {eagerly)  Don't  I  have  to  go?  Gee,  that's  great!  Muriel 
thought  you'd  want  me  to.  I  was  telling  her  I'd  rather  you  gave  me 
a  job  on  the  paper  because  then  she  and  I  could  get  married  sooner. 
{Then  with  a  boyish  grin)  Gee,  Pa,  you  picked  a  lemon.  That  isn't 
any  punishment.  You'll  have  to  do  something  besides  that. 
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MILLER,  {grimly  —  but  only  half  concealing  an  answering  grin) 
Then  you'll  go  to  Yale  and  you'll  stay  there  till  you  graduate,  that's 
the  answer  to  that!  Muriel's  got  good  sense  and  you  haven't!  (richard 
accepts  this  philosophically)  And  now  we're  finished,  you  better 
call  your  mother,  (richard  opens  the  screen  door  and  calls  "Ma," 
and  a  moment  later  she  comes  in.  She  glances  quicJ^ly  from,  son  to 
husband  and  immediately  J^nows  that  all  is  well  and  tactfully  refrains 
from  all  questions.) 

MRS.  MILLER.  My,  it's  a  beautiful  night.  The  moon's  way  down 
low  —  almost  setting.  {She  sits  in  her  chair  and  sighs  contentedly. 
RICHARD  remains  standing  by  the  door,  staring  out  at  the  moon, 
his  face  pale  in  the  moonlight.) 

MILLER,  {with  a  nod  at  richard,  win\ing  at  his  wife)  Yes,  I  don't 
believe  I've  hardly  ever  seen  such  a  beautiful  night  —  with  such  a 
wonderful  moon.  Have  you,  Richard? 

RICHARD,  (turning  to  them  —  enthusiastically)  No!  It  was  wonder- 
ful —  down  at  the  beach  —  (He  stops  abruptly,  smiling  shyly.) 

MILLER,  (watching  his  son  —  after  a  pause  —  quietly)  I  can  only 
remember  a  few  nights  that  were  as  beautiful  as  this  —  and  they 
were  long  ago,  when  your  mother  and  I  were  young  and  planning 
to  get  married. 

RICHARD,  (stares  at  him  wonderingly  for  a  moment,  then  quichjy 
from  his  father  to  his  mother  and  bac\  again,  strangely,  as  if  he'd 
never  seen  them  before  —  then  he  loo\s  almost  disgusted  and  swal- 
lows as  if  an  acrid  taste  had  come  into  his  mouth  —  but  then  sud- 
denly his  face  is  transfigured  by  a  smile  of  shy  understanding  and 
sympathy.  He  spea\s  shyly)  Yes,  I'll  bet  those  must  have  been  won- 
derful nights,  too.  You  sort  of  forget  the  moon  was  the  same  way 
back  then  —  and  everything. 

MILLER,  (huskily)  You're  all  right,  Richard.  (He  gets  up  and 
blows  his  nose.) 

MRS.  MILLER,  (fondly)  You're  a  good  boy,  Richard,  (richard  loo\s 
dreadfully  shy  and  embarrassed  at  this.  His  father  comes  to  his 
rescue.) 

MILLER.  Better  get  to  bed  early  tonight,  Son,  hadn't  you? 

RICHARD.  I  couldn't  slccp.  Can't  I  go  out  on  the  piazza  and  sit  for 
a  while  —  until  the  moon  sets  ? 
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MILLER.  All  right.  Then  you  better  say  good  night  now.  I  don't 
know  about  your  mother,  but  I'm  going  to  bed  right  away.  I'm 
dead  tired. 

MRS.  MILLER.  So  am  I. 

RICHARD,  {goes  to  her  and  \isses  her)  Good  night,  Ma. 

MRS.  MILLER.  Good  night.  Don't  you  stay  up  till  all  hours  now. 

RICHARD,  {comes  to  his  father  and  stands  awkwardly  before  him) 
Good  night,  Pa. 

MILLER,  {puts  his  arm  around  him  and  gives  him  a  hug)  Good 
night,  Richard,  (richard  turns  impulsively  and  pisses  him  —  then 
hurries  out  the  screen  door,  miller  stares  after  him  —  then  says 
hushjly)  First  time  he's  done  that  in  years.  I  don't  believe  in  kissing 
between  fathers  and  sons  after  a  certain  age  —  seems  mushy  and 
silly  —  but  that  meant  something!  And  I  don't  think  we'll  ever 
have  to  worry  about  his  being  safe  —  from  himself  —  again.  And  I 
guess  no  matter  what  life  will  do  to  him,  he  can  take  care  of  it  now. 
{He  sighs  with  satisfaction  and,  sitting  down  in  his  chair,  begins  to 
unlace  his  shoes)  My  darned  feet  are  giving  me  fits! 

MRS.  miller,  {laughing)  Why  do  you  bother  unlacing  your  shoes 
now,  you  big  goose  —  when  we're  going  right  up  to  bed  ? 

MILLER,  {as  if  he  hadn't  thought  of  that  before,  stops)  Guess  you're 
right.  {Then  getting  to  his  feet  —  with  a  grin)  Mind  if  I  don't  say 
my  prayers  tonight,  Essie?  I'm  certain  God  knows  I'm  too  darned 
tired. 

MRS.  MILLER.  Don't  talk  that  way.  It's  real  sinful.  {She  gets  up  — 
then  laughing  fondly)  If  that  isn't  you  all  over!  Always  looking  for 
an  excuse  to —  You're  worse  than  Tommy!  But  all  right.  I  suppose 
tonight  you  needn't.  You've  had  a  hard  day.  {She  puts  her  hand  on 
the  reading-lamp  switch)  I'm  going  to  turn  out  the  light.  All 
ready } 

MILLER.  Yep.  Let  her  go,  Gallagher.  {She  turns  out  the  lamp.  In 
the  ensuing  darkness  the  faint  moonlight  shines  full  in  through  the 
screen  door.  Walking  together  toward  the  front  parlor  they  stand 
full  in  it  for  a  moment,  looking  out.  miller  puts  his  arm  around  her. 
He  says  in  a  low  voice)  There  he  is  —  like  a  statue  of  Love's  Young 
Dream.  {Then  he  sighs  and  speaks  with  a  gentle  nostalgic  melan- 
choly) What's  it  that  Rubaiyat  says: 
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"Yet  Ah,  that  Spring  should  vanish  with  the  Rose! 
That  Youth's  sweet-scented  manuscript  should  close!" 
{Then  throwing  off  his  melancholy,  with  a  loving  smile  at  her) 
Well,  Spring  isn't  everything,  is  it,  Essie?  There's  a  lot  to  be  said 
for  Autumn.  That's  got  beauty,  too.  And  Winter  —  if  you're  to- 
gether. 

MRS.  MILLER,  (simply)  Yes,  Nat.  (She  \isses  him  and  they  move 
quietly  out  of  the  moonlight,  bac\  into  the  darkness  of  the  front 
parlor.) 

(Curtain) 
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Eugene  O'Neill  Recaptures 
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.S  A  WRITER  of  comedy  Mr. 
O'Neill  has  a  capacity  for  tenderness  that  most  of  us  never  sus- 
pected. Ah,  Wilderness!  with  which  the  Guild  opened  its  sixteenth 
season  last  evening,  may  not  be  his  most  tremendous  play,  but  it 

^  From  The  "New  York.  Times,  October  3,  1933.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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is  certainly  his  most  attractive.  How  much  o£  it  is  autobiographical 
this  column  is  not  prepared  to  say  just  now,  but  obviously  it  is  Mr. 
O'Neill's  attempt  to  recapture  past  life  of  which  he  is  fond.  All  the 
characters  are  beguiling;  at  least  two  of  them  are  admirable  and 
lovable.  And  toward  them  Mr.  O'Neill's  point  of  view  is  full  of 
compassionate  understanding. 

As  a  Connecticut  father  of  the  year  1906,  Mr.  Cohan  gives  the 
ripest,  finest  performance  in  his  career,  suggesting,  as  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  O'Neill,  that  his  past  achievements  are  no  touchstone  of  the 
qualities  he  has  never  exploited.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  O'Neill's  ex- 
cursion into  nostalgic  comedy  has  resulted  in  one  of  his  best  works. 
His  sources  are  closer  to  life  than  the  tortured  characters  of  Mourn- 
ing Becomes  Electra.  His  mood  is  mature  and  forgiving.  Now  it  is 
possible  to  sit  down  informally  with  Mr.  O'Neill  and  to  like  the 
people  of  whom  he  speaks  and  the  gentle,  kindly  tolerance  of  his 
memories. 

In  a  large  small-town  of  Connecticut  in  1906  lives  an  ordinary 
American  family.  They  are  typical  in  their  humors  and  vexations. 
They  are  average  folk  faced  by  average  problems,  and  they  have 
the  strength  to  solve  them.  What  concerns  them  most  in  Ah,  'Wilder- 
ness! is  the  youthful  fervor  of  Richard,  who  is  a  senior  in  high 
school  and  a  rebel.  He  reads  Swinburne,  Shaw,  Wilde  and  Omar 
Khayyam,  and  his  mother  worries.  He  is  an  incipient  anarchist; 
he  hates  capital  and  his  father  looks  disturbed.  He  is  also  passion- 
ately in  love  with  a  neighbor's  girl,  and  means  to  marry  her.  The 
scraps  of  Swinburne  verse  that  he  sends  to  her  alarm  her  father, 
who  forces  her  to  break  with  Richard  in  good,  melodramatic  style. 
Being  young  and  arrogant,  Richard  runs  amok  to  spite  her,  and 
gets  tight  in  the  presence  of  a  painted  lady.  His  father  and  mother 
are  sure  that  the  world  has  come  to  an  end.  But  the  damsel  man- 
ages to  prove  her  devotion  at  a  moonlit  rendezvous  on  the  beach 
and  Richard  is  himself  again.  After  everything  has  been  settled 
naturally,  the  father  and  mother  begin  to  remember  that  once  they 
were  young. 

That,  in  brief,  is  the  fact  of  the  story.  But  it  hardly  communicates 
the  warmth  of  pity  that  floods  through  the  play.  For  undistinguished 
as  the  legend  may  be,  Mr.  O'Neill  has  given  it  distinction  by  the 
fervor  of  his  emotion.  He  not  only  likes  these  burgher  folk,  but  he 
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understands  them;  and  particularly  in  the  last  act  in  the  scene  be- 
tween the  son  and  the  father  he  has  caught  all  the  love  and  anguish 
that  such  relationships  conceal.  The  roistering  scene  in  the  back 
room  of  a  small  hotel  bar  is  commonplace  enough.  Some  of  the 
domestic  scenes  are  hackneyed,  and  the  progress  of  Ah,  Wilderness! 
lacks  the  drive  of  Mr.  O'Neill's  tragic  war  horses.  But  his  recogni- 
tion of  the  tortures  of  adolescence,  and  the  petty  despairs  of  small- 
town life,  bring  him  closer  to  most  of  us  than  any  of  his  other  plays 
have  done. 

As  a  writer  of  comedy  he  is  no  gag  buffoon.  The  lines  that  draw 
laughter  from  the  audience  cannot  be  detached  from  the  play  for 
isolated  quotation.  But  his  attitude  toward  his  characters  is  lightened 
with  a  sense  of  humor.  Part  of  the  humor  rebounds  from  the  cos- 
tumes of  1906  —  the  flat  straw  hats,  striped  flannel  trousers,  long 
coats,  high  collars  that  the  young  blades  wear  in  their  frivolities, 
and  the  monstrous  automobile  garb  needed  for  Fourth-of-July 
motoring.  Part  of  the  humor  comes  from  the  intellectual  timidities 
that  we  persuade  ourselves  were  typical  of  that  day.  Nat  Miller 
falteringly  talking  sex  to  his  son  is  one  of  the  funniest  episodes  in 
this  fable.  There  is  an  undercurrent  of  humor  in  all  the  dilemmas  of 
the  Miller  children  and  in  all  the  familiar  jars  of  family  life  in 
the  sitting-room  and  over  the  dinner-table.  But  if  Mr.  O'Neill's  ap- 
proach to  Richard's  torment  of  eager,  youthful  problems  is  not  hu- 
morous it  is  fraught  with  humanity,  and  it  is  alternately  poignant 
and  disarming. 

The  Guild  has  risen  to  the  occasion  nobly.  Mr.  Moeller's  direc- 
tion is  supple,  alert  and  sagacious;  and  Robert  Edmond  Jones's  set- 
tings recognize  the  humor  in  the  stuffy  refinement  of  1906.  As  Nat 
Miller,  the  father,  Mr.  Cohan  gives  a  splendid  performance.  Al- 
though that  adjective  is  exact,  it  seems  hardly  enthusiastic  enough 
for  the  ripeness  and  kindliness  and  wisdom  of  his  playing.  He  is 
quizzical  in  the  style  to  which  we  are  all  accustomed  from  him, 
but  the  jaunty  mannerisms  and  the  mugging  have  disappeared.  For 
the  fact  is  that  Ah,  Wilderness!  has  dipped  deeper  into  Mr.  Cohan's 
gifts  and  personal  character  than  any  of  the  antics  he  has  written  for 
himself.  Ironic  as  it  may  sound,  it  has  taken  Eugene  O'Neill  to 
show  us  how  fine  an  actor  George  M.  Cohan  is. 

As  Richard,  Elisha  Cook,  Jr.  has  strength  as  well  as  pathos.  Mr. 
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Cook  can  draw  more  out  of  mute  adolescence  than  any  other  young 
actor  on  our  stage.  Marjorie  Marquis  is  excellent  as  a  troubled, 
normal  mother.  Gene  Lockhart  is  capital  as  her  amiable  and  bibulous 
brother.  As  the  spinster  who  refused  him  sixteen  years  ago,  Eda 
Heinemann  is  also  uncommonly  good.  There  are  good  perform- 
ances of  other  parts  by  William  Post,  Jr.,  Adelaide  Bean,  Walter 
Vonnegut,  Jr.,  Ruth  Gilbert,  Richard  Sterling,  John  Wynne  and 
Ruth  Holden.  And  in  spite  of  its  dreadful  title,  Ah,  Wilderness! 
is  a  true  and  congenial  comedy.  If  Mr.  O'Neill  can  write  with  as 
much  clarity  as  this,  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  he  has  held  up  the 
grim  mask  so  long. 


JOSEPH  WOOD  KRUTCH 


Mr.  O'NeiU's  Comedy' 


Ti 


HE  audience  which  gathered 
at  the  Guild  Theater  to  witness  Eugene  O'Neill's  new  play  was 
even  more  surprised  than  it  had  expected  to  be.  We  had  all  been 
warned  that  Ah,  Wilderness!  was  a  comedy  and  that  the  star  was 
no  less  unexpected  a  person  than  George  M.  Cohan  himself,  but  we 
were  still  not  prepared  to  find  an  engaging  little  domestic  piece 
whose  virtues  bear  not  the  slightest  relation  to  any  of  those  one  is 
accustomed  to  find  in  Mr.  O'Neill's  plays.  The  audience  signified 
its  approval  by  ready  laughter  and  frequent  applause,  but  if  the 
comedy  had  been  produced  anonymously  and  the  spectators  given 
ten  guesses  at  the  author,  I  doubt  if  Mr.  O'Neill's  name  would  have 
appeared  on  any  of  the  lists. 

Inevitably  this  tale  of  calf-love  and  its  accompanying  phenomena 
will  be  wonderingly  compared  with  the  work  of  Booth  Tarkington 

^From  The  Nation,  October  i8,  1933.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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and  even  with  Miss  Rose  Franken's  still  more  sentimental  version 
of  the  theme  in  Another  Language.  Nor  is  the  comparison  so  com- 
pletely outrageous  as  one  would  think  that  it  must  inevitably  be, 
for  Mr.  O'NeiU's  method  is  here  essentially  the  method  of  direct 
and  somewhat  softened  realism.  This  typical  American  family  — 
the  scene  is  a  Connecticut  town  in  1906  —  has  the  virtues  which 
William  Dean  Howells  might  have  seen  in  it  and  no  vices  which  he 
would  have  thought  it  improper  to  mention.  The  kindly,  rather 
futile  mother,  the  wise  if  uncultivated  father,  the  uncle  with  a  weak- 
ness for  strong  drink,  and  the  callow  son  who  discovers  love  and 
literature  together  are  recalled,  as  it  were,  with  a  tender  nostalgic 
affection.  The  boy  comes  through,  and  the  play  ends  with  the  two 
parents  standing  in  the  moonlight,  happily  remembering  their  own 
springtime  and  concluding  that  autumn  also  has  its  joys.  Is  this  — 
can  this  be  —  the  work  of  an  author  who  has  so  often  brushed  senti- 
ment aside,  assaulted  heaven  itself,  and  cursed  God  for  giving  his 
creatures  thirsts  which  no  earthly  liquor  can  quench  and  passions 
which  can  consume  nothing  except  themselves  ? 

It  is  not  merely  that  Mr.  O'Neill  has  dispensed  with  those  murders 
and  rapes,  those  incests  and  insanities,  which  furnish  the  material 
for  most  of  his  tragedies  —  as  well,  let  his  flippant  critics  remember,, 
as  the  material  for  most  of  the  great  tragedies  of  the  world  by  any 
authors  whatsoever.  The  really  striking  fact  is  that  for  the  purposes 
of  this  play  he  has  also  dispensed  with  the  whole  of  that  attitude 
toward  human  life  which  has  served  in  the  past  to  distinguish  him 
from  dramatists  content  to  deal  with  life  in  terms  of  its  local  mani- 
festations and  current  standards  of  value.  All  his  other  recent  work 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  even  all  his  earlier  work  dealt  with  ultimates. 
The  characters  had,  of  course,  their  local  habitations  and  names; 
some  of  them  —  the  Anna  Christies  and  the  Ephraim  Cabots  — 
were  rooted  in  a  time  and  place  to  an  extent  to  which  the  Hairy  Apes 
and  the  William  A.  Browns  obviously  were  not.  But  even  the  most 
concrete  of  his  personages  were  only  secondarily  and  for  the  sake 
of  convenience  men  and  women  specifically  of  a  yesterday  or  a 
today  and  dressed  in  the  mental  or  physical  costumes  of  their  period. 
Essentially  they  were  all  naked  souls;  forked  radishes  trying  to  be 
gods;  helpless  Lears  exposed  to  the  thunder  of  high  heaven  and  the 
pitiless  rain  of  God.  The  houses  they  lived  in,  the  clothes  they  wore, 
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the  words  with  which  they  tried  in  vain  to  conceal  from  themselves 
and  others  the  real  nature  of  their  predicament,  were  all  so  little 
substantial  that  they  were  only  by  convention  treated  as  real  at  all. 
The  sky  of  eternity  was  the  only  roof  above  them,  and  when  they 
talked  they  could  actually  communicate  with  no  one  except  them- 
selves and  God,  Something  of  this  sort  is  what  O'Neill's  symbolism 
has  always  been  intended  to  convey,  and  it  is  everything  of  this  sort 
which  Ah,  Wilderness!  quite  deliberately  refrains  from  suggesting 
at  any  moment. 

To  say  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  play  is  not  an  extremely  good 
one  of  its  kind  or  that,  as  presented  by  the  Guild,  it  does  not  supply 
an  evening's  entertainment  of  charming  humor  and  pleasant  senti- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does  just  that,  for  in  addition  to  its 
merits  as  a  play  it  is  beautifully  directed  by  Philip  Moeller  and  very 
skilfully  played  by  an  excellent  company,  from  which,  however, 
Mr.  Cohan  stands  out  by  virtue  of  the  unobtrusive  but  not-to-be- 
forgotten  authenticity  of  his  performance.  Nor  is  it  further  to  be 
supposed  that  the  comparisons  with  inferior  writers  which  I  men- 
tioned as  inevitable  are  really  fair.  The  superior  truth  and  sincerity 
of  Mr.  O'Neill's  picture  of  the  tragi-comedy  of  youth  may  possibly 
be  suggested  by  the  fact  that  this  young  man  does  not  want  to  go  to 
Paris  to  study  art,  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  even  more  truly  suggested 
by  the  additional  fact  that  the  poets  he  has  discovered  are  not  — 
as  seems  inevitable  in  more  sentimentalized  versions  —  Shelley  and 
Keats,  but  only  the  vastly  more  probable  Oscar  Wilde  and  Omar. 
Nevertheless,  the  amazing  fact  remains  that  Mr.  O'Neill  is  writing 
about  sentiment  rather  than  passion,  and  about  men  and  women 
who  are  quite  contentedly  unaware  of  anything  not  publicly  recog- 
nized in  a  Connecticut  family  of  quite  ordinary  people. 
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X.  HE  FIRST  scene,  which  was 
half  the  first  act  o£  Mr.  Eugene  O'Neill's  comedy  at  the  Theater 
Guild,  was  fairly  heavy  sledding  as  it  started  off  the  story  of  the 
Miller  family.  Among  the  children,  Richard  is  the  star.  He  is  reading 
these  days  (the  play  falls  in  1906)  the  poets,  bold  spots  of  Swin- 
burne and  Wilde,  reading  Shaw  and  what  not;  his  mind  is  full  of 
theory,  freedom,  socialism  and  women.  He  is  in  love  with  Muriel 
and  sends  her  quotations  from  the  poets,  ardent  desires  ardently 
said,  innocently  understood.  Muriel's  father  discovers  some  of  the 
poetic  advances,  comes  over  to  the  Millers  with  a  letter  dismissing 
Richard  and  so  on.  The  rest  of  the  plot  is  Richard's  desperation,  his 
fling  in  a  resort,  where  he  gets  drunk  but  will  not  go  upstairs  with 
the  girl.  Next  day  a  secret  note  comes  from  Muriel;  he  meets  her 
that  night  in  a  lone  spot  on  the  beach.  In  the  last  scenes  come  the 
family  councils,  the  parents'  tender  understanding  of  this  the  best 
of  their  children.  The  trouble  with  the  first  scene,  to  resume,  lies 
in  an  old  limitation  of  Mr.  O'Neill's.  It  is  a  shortage  in  his  word 
gift,  and  more  than  that  in  a  highly  living  speech  rhythm.  For 
tragedy  with  an  expressionistic  or  austere  direction  this  limitation 
is  not  so  noticeable,  but  in  comedy  the  lack  of  it  cuts  down  the  vibra- 
tion and  go  and  lessens  the  sense  of  theatricality  and  lively  texture. 
Quicker  movement  in  the  actors'  dialogue  at  the  Guild  would  have 
helped  somewhat  at  least.  The  result  was  that  even  Mr.  Cohan 
manifested  a  certain  nervousness  during  the  scene;  his  infallible 
theater  sense  told  him  there  was  something  to  struggle  against.  And 

■^From  The  New  Republic,  October  18,  1933.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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Mr.  Elisha  Cook,  Jr.,  wonderfully  cast  for  the  role  and  an  excellent 
young  actor,  was  led  during  some  of  these  moments  (and  even 
afterward  in  the  play  at  times)  to  force  a  little.  He  is  not  yet  able 
to  take  such  passages  as  they  stand,  without  some  undue  effort  to 
carry  them  off.  From  this  scene  the  play  passed  to  the  family  at 
dinner,  which,  like  the  scene  with  the  tart,  was  too  long.  And  from 
there  on  the  play  went  better. 

About  Ah,  Wilderness!  at  least  a  somewhat  revised  judgment 
might  be  posed  if  one  saw  it  in  print  or  with  ordinary  players  in  the 
two  crucial  roles.  A^  things  stand  it  is  impossible  to  separate  Mr. 
Cohan's  creation  of  the  father  role  and  Mr.  Cook's  of  the  boy  from 
the  play  itself. 

A  great  deal  of  Ah,  Wilderness!  comprises  the  most  familiar  family 
motivations,  as  regards  the  young,  the  father,  the  husband  and  wife, 
the  old  maid,  and  the  mother's  illogical  and  wise  devotions  and 
policies,  to  be  found  more  or  less  in  the  usual  story  of  boyhood, 
fatherhood,  motherhood  and  romantic-domestic  contrasts,  plus  bread 
and  the  moon.  This  is  not  necessarily  anything  against  it.  There  is 
a  certain  pressure  of  feeling,  a  certain  surety  in  motivations  and  a 
very  moving  tenderness  and  shy  tragedy  that  define  another  sort 
of  gift  from  that  of  the  usual  prose-comedy  writer.  This  most  ap- 
pears where  the  dramatist  has  brought  himself  most  gently  into  Ah, 
Wilderness!  and  where  the  players  have  their  best  chance  to  put  the 
best  of  themselves  into  their  scenes.  The  portrait  of  the  father  has 
a  freshness  and  meaning  at  many  turning  points  in  the  play's 
motivation  which  at  times  rise  into  something  very  true  and  poign- 
ant. It  was  a  role  that  under  Mr.  George  Cohan's  hands  became  the 
perfection  of  shadings  and  theater  significance,  simple,  strewn  with 
fine  pauses,  searched  for  every  homely  possibility  of  human  con- 
tent. The  good  sense  in  Mr.  Cohan's  approach  kept  the  character 
open  and  popular  in  comprehension;  and  the  sentiment  within  his 
curiously  homely  and  yet  exquisite  scope  gave  a  final  sweetness  and 
even  tears  to  all  the  full  moments  as  they  came.  To  modulate  and  at 
the  same  time  project  with  such  certainty  is,  of  course,  the  last  word 
in  the  craft  of  acting  and  the  first  necessity  in  acting  as  an  art. 

Mr.  Gene  Lockhart  as  the  drinking  Sid  Davis,  devoted  to  Lily, 
the  spinster  who  made  his  reform  the  test  of  his  love  of  her,  was 
excell«it.  The  women  parts  as  played,  alas,  were  but  so-so.  Mr. 
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Elisha  Cook's  performance  had  an  accuracy  and  pathos  that  would 
be  hard  to  equal;  he  was  able  to  fill  and  intensify  the  part  all 
through.  This  is  high  praise.  I  thought  that  Mr.  Robert  Edmond 
Jones'  costumes  could  have  shown  more  witty  detailing  without 
hurting  the  play  at  all;  though  the  drabbish  room  did  a  good  deal 
toward  pointing  up  the  romance  working  there.  His  scene  for  the 
moonlight  sands  was  beautiful,  a  sky  fretted  with  stage  stars  such 
as  only  he  knows  how  to  employ. 

Neither  the  tenderness  toward  the  characters  nor  the  gentle  man- 
agement of  the  play's  motives  need  surprise  anyone  in  Mr.  Eugene 
O'Neill.  If  you  have  looked  well  at  many  a  piece  of  his  in  the  past, 
you  will  have  seen  that  the  impression  of  harshness  very  often  was 
only  the  rebound  from  what  was  both  tender  and  romantic  and 
hungry,  and  that  the  hard  or  bitter  turnings  of  the  play  sprung 
partly  from  some  reverse  desire  in  him  for  life.  From  this  state  of 
things  much  of  his  strangely  moving  appeal  has  all  along  arisen. 
In  this  general  direction  very  largely  lie  the  better  qualities  of  Ah, 
Wilderness! 


RICHARD  DANA  SKINNER 

The  Continuity  of  O'Neills 
Drama' 


E, 


/UGENE  O'NEILL  is  probably 
the  most  highly  sensitized  poet  writing  in  the  English  language  to- 
day. His  plays  are  the  intimate  and  ill-concealed  expression  —  one 
might  almost  say  personification  —  of  his  conscious  and  semi- 
conscious mental  problems.  He  does  not  label  his  characters,  after 

"^  From  The  Commonweal,  October  27,  1933.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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the  fashion  of  the  old  morahty  plays,  as  "my  better  self,"  "my  re- 
bellious self,"  "my  feminine  self,"  "my  masculine  self,"  or  as  "my 
pride"  and  "my  humility."  In  fact  he  is  probably  only  dimly  aware, 
if  at  all,  that  his  characters  do  represent  or  personify  such  sides  of 
his  inner  tumult  of  warring  selves.  It  is  of  the  very  fiber  of  the  true 
poet  to  "create"  characters  without  any  clear  realization  of  the  fact 
that  his  creations  are  the  warming  into  life  of  many  of  his  potential 
and  often  hidden  qualities.  Creative  writing  is  by  necessity  a  gradual 
process  of  self-revelation,  the  measure  of  its  interest  for  us  being  the 
richness  and  variety  of  the  character  revealed. 

O'Neill  has  revealed  unsparingly  in  the  past  the  tumult  in  his 
soul.  He  has  held  back  nothing.  He  has  revealed  the  shyness  which 
sought  to  protect  itself  by  the  use  of  masks,  the  inner  fear  of  contact 
with  the  world  and  all  that  it  led  to  as  dramatized  in  Strange  In- 
terlude, and  frantic  and  fatal  search  for  a  new  source  of  power  in 
Dynamo,  and  the  final  recognition  in  Mourning  Becomes  Electra 
that  peace  could  be  found  only  by  turning  back  into  himself  for  a 
time.  In  the  last  act  of  that  play,  the  daughter  of  the  house  of  Man- 
non  shuts  herself  up  in  the  silent  home  of  her  ancestors,  a  gesture 
not  unlike  the  soul  seeking  in  retreat  that  undisturbed  examination 
of  self  which  alone  can  bring  order  out  of  chaos  and  tumult. 
O'Neill's  latest  play,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  the  casual  theater- 
goer, is  the  logical  sequence  to  the  Electra  play. 

Ah,  Wilderness!  for  all  its  apparent  objective  simplicity,  is,  in 
fact,  a  turning  back  to  the  first  point  of  self-examination  in  the 
memories  of  adolescence.  On  the  surface,  it  is  a  simple  play  of  youth 
and  first  love,  something  which  might  almost  have  been  written  by 
Booth  Tarkington.  It  has  been  called  a  nostalgic  play,  and  a  bio- 
graphical play,  as  if  O'Neill  were  permitting  the  audience  to  look 
back  with  him  toward  early  associations,  early  parental  influences 
and  early  impulses  to  manhood.  This  is  all  quite  true,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  it  does  not,  as  I  see  it,  go  far  enough.  It  does  not  establish 
the  authentic  link  between  this  and  O'Neill's  earlier  plays.  It  does 
not  do  O'Neill  the  honor  of  considering  him  as  a  true  poet,  one 
whose  inner  life  is  a  continuity,  whether  it  be  working  toward  in- 
creasing conflict  or  toward  a  resolution  of  conflict  and  ultimate 
peace. 

The  whole  significance  of  O'Neill  in  the  theater  is  lost  unless  we 
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follow  this  continuous  process.  It  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  proc- 
ess of  ebb  and  flow,  or  it  may  be  a  strong  current  flowing  in  one 
ultimate  direction,  even  though  turning  and  twisting  as  it  en- 
counters this  or  that  obstacle.  If  Ah,  Wilderness!  is  nothing  more  than 
a  homesick  and  understanding  play  of  extreme  youth,  then  O'Neill 
is  of  no  more  significance  as  a  writer  and  poet  than  a  Tarkington, 
a  somewhat  mellowed  philosopher  who  looks  backward  with  charity 
and  tolerance  and  understanding.  But  if  it  is  a  play  that  represents 
the  first  stages  of  introspection  in  a  mental  retreat  which  started  with 
Mourning  Becomes  Electra,  then  we  are  witnessing  the  first  of  a 
series  of  plays  which  will  give  the  stirring  story  of  a  man's  soul  in 
every  stage  of  its  long  pilgrimage. 

The  apparent  peace  and  calm  of  Ah,  Wilderness!  will  be  broken 
by  more  plays  of  turmoil,  but  plays  of  a  mature  perspective.  Hith- 
erto, O'Neill  has  written  direct  from  the  inner  anguish  of  the  mo- 
ment. From  now  on  there  is  more  chance  that  he  will  write  from 
the  view  of  one  who,  having  passed  an  important  stage  in  a  diffi- 
cult journey,  rests  for  a  while  in  contemplation  of  it. 

In  its  more  obvious  aspects,  Ah,  Wilderness!  concerns  two  days 
in  the  life  of  the  Nat  Miller  family  in  a  "large  small-town  in  Con- 
necticut." More  narrowly,  it  concerns  the  relations  of  Nat  Miller 
and  his  young  son,  Richard,  during  the  crucial  moments  of  the 
latter's  first  serious  love  affair  and  of  his  first  temptation  in  the 
ways  of  the  underworld.  Nat  Miller  (played  with  distinguished 
grace  and  understanding  by  George  Cohan)  discovers  suddenly, 
over  a  Fourth-of-July  holiday,  that  his  son  is  enamored  of  radicalism, 
amorous  verse  and  the  youthful  daughter  of  a  neighbor  and  fellow 
business  man.  As  the  play  is  laid  in  1906  the  types  of  radicalism  and 
of  verse  are  not  precisely  what  they  would  be  today,  but  are  the 
equivalent  for  the  period.  A  misunderstanding  develops  between 
Richard  and  little  Muriel  McComber.  A  college  friend  of  Richard's 
older  brother  asks  Richard  to  go  out  with  him  and  paint  the  town 
red.  In  a  rebellious  mood,  Richard  consents,  but  thanks  to  his  innate 
decency  comes  out  unscathed  from  an  initiation  in  the  back  room 
of  a  saloon  into  the  ways  of  professional  ladies.  He  does,  however, 
drink  too  much.  It  is  Nat  Miller's  handling  of  his  son's  escapade 
that  furnishes  the  high  light  of  the  play  —  the  spectacle  of  a  curious 
reticence  accompanied  by  deep  devotion  and  mutual  respect.  In 
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the  end,  all  is  made  well  between  Richard  and  Muriel,  after  a  scene 
of  tender  adolescent  emotion  on  a  beach  sprinkled  with  starlight. 
It  is  a  play  that  tells  with  no  small  insight  how  a  father  may  make 
or  break  his  son's  life  and  ideals  at  an  important  moment.  In  the 
background  we  see  the  rather  cracked  lives  of  a  maiden  aunt  and  a 
bachelor  uncle  whose  problems  were  less  skilfully  and  charitably 
handled.  The  entire  grouping  of  family  characters  is  admirably 
worked  out  to  give  emphasis  to  the  delicately  drawn  but  strongly 
intrenched  story  of  father  and  son. 

The  Theater  Guild  made  one  of  its  occasional  brilliant  decisions 
in  selecting  George  Cohan  for  Nat  Miller,  the  mildly  successful 
newspaper  editor  and  publisher.  It  is  George  Cohan  the  artist  who 
acts  in  the  O'Neill  play,  giving  what  is  surely  the  richest  performance 
of  his  long  career.  Elisha  Cook,  Jr.,  is  admirable  as  the  son.  Mar- 
jorie  Marquis  as  the  mother,  Gene  Lockhart  as  the  not-good-for- 
much  brother-in-law,  Eda  Heinemann  as  Nat  Miller's  maiden 
sister,  and  Ruth  Gilbert  as  Muriel,  round  out  a  cast  that  does  full 
justice  to  O'Neill  in  his  new  mood  of  retrospection. 
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c. 


(OMMENTARY  on  Eugene 
O'Neill  and  his  plays  has  piled  up  to  an  amazing  proportion  in  the 
twenty  years  he  has  been  writing.  It  must  be  amusing  to  him  — 
since  by  the  evidence  of  his  new  drama,  Ah,  Wilderness!,  we  are 
given  testimony  that  he  has  a  sense  of  humor  —  that  we  have  al- 
lowed ourselves  to  get  into  a  mood  regarding  him  which  is  akin 
to  the  mood  he  has  shown  regarding  the  world  in  general,  yet 

^  From  The  North  American  Review,  December  1933.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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which,  we  are  now  assured,  is  not  the  entire  mood  o£  the  man. 
Each  of  his  plays,  as  it  has  appeared  upon  the  stage,  has  been  taken 
with  a  certain  finahty  as  to  the  tone  and  temper  of  O'Neill  himself. 
We  have  dotted  with  red  pins  the  map  of  his  personality,  perfectly 
willing  to  add  to  the  accumulation  of  his  darker  characteristics,  un- 
til the  fever  chart  resulting  from  our  interest  in  him  looks  rather 
ridiculous  in  the  moonlight  of  his  recent  display  of  gentleness. 

In  the  development  of  O'Neill,  the  commentators  have  sought  to 
show  that  his  stormy  nature,  his  rebellious  soul  have  followed  a 
consistent  path  across  the  seas  of  his  quandaries.  His  friends  have 
been  content  to  explain  this  stormy  passage  by  picturing  the  wild, 
reckless,  burning  intensity  of  his  nature.  None  of  them  has  been 
overeager  to  give  us  the  lighter  vein,  however  well  they  knew  him. 
On  one  side  there  has  grown  up  the  popular  impression  of  a  turbu- 
lent, morose,  unhealthily  sensitized  being;  and  on  the  other  there  is 
persistent  a  legendary  O'Neill  who  has  every  reason  for  being 
legendary  because  of  the  melodramatic  experiences  which  have  been 
his  at  sea  and  in  South  America,  and  which  have  carried  him  mete- 
orically  across  the  background  of  his  forty-five  years  of  existence. 
He  bears  the  marks  of  them  to  this  day. 

We  have  interpreted  his  storm  and  stress  period  as  being  out  of 
the  ordinary,  exceptional.  Ah,  Wilderness!  refutes  this  impression 
by  showing  us  a  boy  —  ostensibly  'Gene,  the  boy  remembered  — 
who  typifies  the  normal  awakening  to  the  common  urge  of  life  in  a 
highly  strung  nature.  The  only  difference  between  O'Neill  and  the 
average  mortal,  subject  to  the  same  series  of  wonderments,  is  that 
O'Neill,  the  artist  —  and  he  is  always  that  —  has  become  eloquent 
over  his  own  unfolding,  and  has  questioned  aloud  the  problems 
with  which  he  has  been  confronted.  It  is  this  very  habit  of  ques- 
tioning that  has  held  audiences  in  fascination  —  the  peculiar  fas- 
cination to  be  found  in  the  subsidiary  dialogue  of  Strange  Interlude. 

To  say  that  Eugene  O'Neill  has  fumbled  for  life  in  a  series  of 
highly  colored  melodramas  is  not  to  belittle  his  ability  as  a  drama- 
tist, but  to  recognize  in  this  ability  its  limitations.  But  the  melo- 
drama which  he  has  resorted  to  on  all  occasions  may  be  a  measure 
of  his  wisdom  as  a  dramatist,  and  may  be  a  token  of  his  recognition 
that  he  has  a  rendezvous  with  his  audience  as  well  as  with  the 
depths  of  the  turbulent  souls  who  serve  as  the  characters  of  his 
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story.  O'Neill's  art  has  always  been  restless;  his  hand,  not  uniformly 
skilled,  has  persistently  burrowed  beneath  the  network  of  sub- 
conscious yearnings  and  reactions,  and  he  has  sought  to  utter  the 
unexpressed  thoughts  of  our  inner  life  in  conflict.  The  reason  why 
he  has  been  an  interesting  artist,  whose  every  play  has  served  as  a 
challenge  to  curiosity,  is  that  he  has  boldly  set  forth  —  on  a  none 
too  easy  path  of  his  own  choice  —  to  find  new  ways  for  expressing 
the  unexpressed  of  inward  desire.  In  an  effort  to  make  his  char- 
acters reveal  themselves,  he  has  experimented  with  masks  to  represent 
psychological  states  of  mind;  he  has  written  dialogue  sub  rosa,  sotto 
voce,  as  a  means  of  indicating  double  mental  states. 

It  is  difficult  for  one  to  live  down  popular  impressions.  Such  im- 
pressions have  ruined  many  an  actor  who  otherwise  might  have 
attempted  new  lines  of  effort;  such  impressions  have  stunted  many 
a  writer's  claim  to  diversity  and  originality.  This  has  not  been  Eu- 
gene O'Neill's  trouble,  for  he  has  consistently  and  persistently 
walked  alone,  fearing  for  none  of  the  consequences  that  might  be- 
fall him  so  long  as  he  satisfied  his  urge  to  create,  and  felt  the  right- 
ness  of  his  method.  His  independence  has  had  its  disquieting  effect 
upon  him  as  a  dramatist.  He  hasn't  paid  too  particular  attention  to 
the  delicacies  of  dramatic  technique.  He  hasn't  cared  whether,  as 
in  All  God's  Chillun  Got  Wings,  his  psychology  squared  with 
ethnological  facts  concerning  the  white  and  black  races.  But  one 
does  not  ask  that  an  emotional  playwright  be  scientifically  correct, 
so  long  as  he  is  broadly  effective.  If  such  exactitude  were  required 
in  drama,  where  would  Ibsen  have  been  in  his  handling  of  heredity  ? 
Nor  has  O'Neill  paid  close  attention  always  to  what  is  human,  else 
in  Desire  under  the  Elms  he  would  never  have  written  into  the  play 
a  scene  to  prove  the  intensity  of  illicit  love  in  a  mother  who  is 
willing  to  murder  her  baby  as  proof  of  her  passion.  Proportion  and 
consistency  have  never  been  Eugene  O'Neill's  sterling  characteristics. 

But  that  he  has  been  concerned  with  such  problems,  that  he  has 
interpreted  his  job  as  playwright  in  terms  of  intense  questioning 
from  the  very  start  of  his  career,  have  given  him  a  position  in  the 
American  theater  above  all  others  who  had  gone  before  him. 
Never  before  had  our  drama  dealt  with  such  approaches  toward  life. 
Broadway  wondered  and  was  hypnotized  after  Beyond  the  Hori- 
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zon  introduced  his  name  to  sophisticated  audiences;  Europe  became 
interested.  And  O'Neill  took  position  soon  after  The  Emperor  Jones 
and  Anna  Christie  first  heralded  him  abroad  with  Whitman  and 
Poe.  It  was  this  quick  acceptance,  brought  about  by  the  challenge 
which  independence  invites,  that  quickly  accumulated  the  pile  of 
ill-assorted  commentary  over  which  —  now  that  we  are  assured 
O'Neill  has  always  had  a  sense  of  humor  —  he  must  smile,  if  perhaps 
a  little  bitterly. 

The  legendary  O'Neill,  whom  all  writers  feel  it  necessary  to 
stress,  is  flamboyant,  impulsive:  we  see  him  a  vagabond,  a  rebel, 
wandering  the  shorelines  of  the  underworld,  his  burning  eyes  tak- 
ing in  the  dregs  of  humanity  found  at  the  Sailor's  Opera  Cafe  at 
Buenos  Aires,  his  frail  person  wandering  among  the  rough  derelicts 
who  frequented  Jimmy  the  Priest's  saloon  on  Fulton  Street  in  lower 
New  York.  Out  of  the  welter  of  a  sea  experience,  from  which  his 
Glencairn  cycle  came  separately,  O'Neill  returned  to  the  conven- 
tional life.  But  never  in  his  early  career  was  he  a  willing  follower 
of  the  conventional  life.  He  got  into  riots  at  Princeton,  gaining  the 
distinction  of  throwing  a  beer  bottle  through  a  window  in  Woodrow 
Wilson's  house.  He  barnstormed  as  an  actor  in  a  tabloid  version  of 
Monte  Cristo,  with  his  famous  father,  James  O'Neill;  he  reported 
for  the  local  paper  at  New  London,  Connecticut,  and  there  fell  to 
writing  the  kind  of  verse  customarily  expected  in  a  newspaper 
column.  It  would  have  been  inconsistent  if  such  a  rebellious  nature 
had  invited  unqualified  sympathy  from  a  father  reared  in  the  old 
school.  But  Ah,  Wilderness!  bears  evidence  that  the  father  pictured 
therein  as  compassionate  if  not  wholly  understanding  must  be  the 
shadow  of  his  own  parent.  James  O'Neill  was  wise  in  heeding  the 
advice  of  others  as  to  his  gifted  son.  "He  used  to  think  I  was  just 
crazy,"  are  Eugene  O'Neill's  exact  words  on  the  subject. 

The  settling  down  process  which  James  O'Neill  most  desired  for 
his  son  was  different  from  that  which  the  son  most  desired.  There 
followed  a  period  of  serious  illness,  with  traces  of  consumption, 
and,  in  the  feverish  excitement  of  the  moment,  a  rapid  dashing  off 
of  one-act  play  after  one-act  play  during  the  recuperation  that  fol- 
lowed. And  then  two  things  happened:  O'Neill  went  to  Harvard 
to  study  under  Professor  Baker,  and  James  O'Neill  put  his  hand  in 
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his  pocket  and  drew  out  enough  money  to  pay  for  his  son's  first 
pubhshed  volume,  now  so  prized  among  collectors,  the  volume  of 
plays  called  Thirst. 

So  was  begun  the  rather  circuitous  route  around  queer  quarters  of 
the  world  toward  Provincetown,  Massachusetts,  where  a  little  theater 
was  built  upon  a  wharf  and  was  presided  over  by  such  moving  spirits 
as  George  Cram  Cook  and  Susan  Glaspell.  When  O'Neill  entered 
the  portals  of  that  makeshift  theater,  he  had  found  port  at  last  — 
dramatic  port  at  least.  When  Bound  East  for  Cardiff,  his  first  pro- 
duced play,  was  given  at  Provincetown,  "the  tide  was  in,  and  washed 
under  us  and  around,  spraying  through  the  holes  in  the  floor."  So 
reads  theater  history. 

From  this  early  experience  O'Neill  emerged,  a  not  too  prepos- 
sessing figure.  George  Jean  Nathan  confesses  that  his  morbidity 
showed  in  every  line  of  his  face,  telltale  lines  that  indicated  the 
hard  life  he  had  been  through;  his  hand  shook,  his  nerves  were 
rasped,  his  resentment  mounted  high.  The  problems  of  The  Hairy 
Ape  were  disturbing  his  mind.  This  impression  which  the  public 
seized  upon  was  aided  by  the  peculiar  quality  of  his  one-act  sea 
pieces.  Wherever  he  had  sailed,  there  he  found  waiting  him  the 
germ  of  a  character,  the  plot  of  a  play,  the  source  of  a  legend  or 
superstition.  An  American  liner  gave  him  Yank;  Jimmy  the  Priest's 
saloon  gave  him  Anna  Christie  and  her  father.  Every  one  he  came 
in  contact  with  was  swept  into  his  mind.  From  an  incident  under 
his  observation  came  the  suggestion  for  Beyond  the  Horizon;  from 
a  Haitian  story  he  heard  was  drawn  the  substance  of  The  Emperor 
Jones. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  an  artist  thus  to  draw  from  facts  and  fancies 
presented  to  him.  Certainly  O'Neill  was  not  more  susceptible  to  such 
picturesque  influences  than  John  Masefield,  whose  youthful  ex- 
periences as  a  seaman  duplicated  those  of  O'Neill,  and  resulted 
creatively  in  such  incomparable  work  as  Dauber,  and  such  a  vigor- 
ous narrative  poem  as  The  Widow  in  the  Bye  Street.  But  the  wild- 
ness,  the  disgruntled  atmosphere  of  O'Neill's  one-acters  served  to 
heighten  the  legendary  portrait  of  the  man. 

There  are  some,  like  Nathan,  who  believe  that  O'Neill  has  come 
definitely  out  of  his  own  wilderness  into  a  calmer  life;  that  hence- 
forth he  will  show  a  more  peaceful  and  yielding  grace.  But,  just  as 
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one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,  so  one  sentimental  play  does 
not  make  a  sentimentalist.  At  thirty,  O'Neill  captured  the  sea  that 
had  lured  him  on  adventure  away  from  the  surroundings  chafing 
his  youthful  spirit;  at  forty-five  he  reaches  back  for  his  youth  in  fond 
recollection.  In  between  these  years,  there  surged  the  spiritual  doubts 
of  his  mind,  and  those  bitter  attacks  on  Puritan  stultification,  which 
saturate  his  most  important  plays.  Through  those  darksome  char- 
acteristics he  won  his  fame,  he  commanded  world  attention. 

He  became  a  wild  sojourner  among  tortured  souls,  as  he  had  been 
a  constant  companion  of  the  lower  strata  of  society.  And  he  began 
writing  of  the  one  as  he  did  of  the  other.  He  felt  himself  free  to 
do  as  he  desired.  He  was  subject  to  no  dictation;  independent  of 
theater  fashion  since  he  didn't  expect  anything  of  the  theater; 
evolving  himself  with  no  artistic  restraint,  but  always  looking  for 
new  ways  rather  than  easy  ways  which  were  subject  to  no  rules  of 
dramaturgy  —  Baker's  course  had  small  impress  upon  him  —  and 
later  showing  himself  a  ready  follower  of  Jung  and  Freud.  All  the 
while,  his  morbidity  and  resentment  increased  in  him,  consumed 
him  —  a  morbidity  so  easily  begotten  of  constant  contemplation  of 
abnormal  conditions,  a  resentment  so  easily  deepened  by  brooding 
on  social  inequalities  and  injustices.  It  is  this  portrait  —  which  we 
have  held  in  mind  and  to  which  we  were  becoming  accustomed  — 
that  now  has  been  challenged. 

Of  course,  at  forty-five,  one  is  supposed  to  become  wiser,  to  take 
more  calmly  the  frustrations  and  weaknesses  of  life.  We  have  seen 
O'Neill  fight  loyally  for  his  intentions,  and  then  grow  out  of  his 
convictions,  thus  becoming  a  critic  of  himself.  Only  recently,  he 
declared  that  their  murky  incompleteness  would  prompt  him,  were 
he  able,  to  lose  completely  such  of  his  dramas  as  The  First  Man, 
Gold,  Welded  and  The  Fountain.  But  even  in  his  morbidity  he  has 
always  been  a  man  of  enthusiasms  and  so,  in  the  same  breath  which 
consigned  his  inferior  work  to  forgetfulness,  he  asserted,  still  in  the 
thrall  of  the  mask  craze  which  was  begun  in  the  expressionistic 
play,  The  Hairy  Ape,  that  he  would  like  to  produce  most  of  his 
plays  with  masked  actors. 

We  have,  as  I  have  said,  become  accustomed  to  an  O'Neill  far 
different  from  the  man  who  wrote  Ah,  Wilderness!  In  all  of  his 
work  we  have  witnessed  a  dramatist  thinking  aloud  nervously  and 
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sometimes  violently.  Both  his  technique  and  thinking  have  been 
untutored.  They  have  had  to  be  threshed  out  at  the  expense  of  the 
audience,  but  they  have  been  challenging  and  vital  and  oftentimes 
eloquent.  Digging  into  life,  O'Neill's  scalpel  has  not  been  kind, 
has  left  raw  edges;  he  has  often  cut  away  more  than  was  necessary; 
he  has  not  known  quite  what  he  was  after.  Because  of  his  uncer- 
tainty he  has  often  fallen  into  the  error  of  repeating  himself.  His 
plays  are  evidence  of  his  proneness  to  pile  agony  upon  agony.  This 
eager  searching  on  his  part  has  resulted  in  a  nervous  reaction  from 
his  audiences.  The  truth  is  that  in  the  majority  of  O'Neill's  dramas, 
there  has  been  evident  more  curiosity  on  his  part  than  steady  pene- 
tration to  a  clearly  seen  end.  Dramatically,  he  starts  with  an  idea, 
intending  to  see  it  through,  but  he  often  wanders  because  he  sees 
it  through  and  through.  Having  raised  his  situations  to  the  point  of 
emotional  tension,  his  climaxes  are  followed  by  anticlimaxes;  there 
is  always  a  tendency  toward  disintegration  of  the  emotional  effects 
he  has  gained.  An  excellent  example  in  drama  of  clear  perception 
in  two  contrary  directions  is  Ibsen's  Emperor  and  Galilean  where, 
in  one  play,  the  Emperor  Julian  is  converted  to  Christianity,  and 
in  the  second  play  he  is  shown  in  apostasy.  But,  in  Strange  Inter- 
lude, the  second  half  of  this  unnecessarily  long  play  is  detrimental 
to  the  satisfying  end  of  the  first  part. 

Most  of  O'Neill's  dramas  leave  the  direct  road  of  simplicity,  and 
tread  deep  water  in  an  overpowering  desire  to  explore  the  inner  life. 
We  have  had  evidence  in  his  plays  that  he  can  be  simple.  But  Ah, 
Wilderness!  —  a  village  fable,  laid  in  the  time  that  he  himself  was 
adolescent  —  is  the  first  example  of  sustained  simplicity  he  has 
shown  in  a  play.  And  it  might  almost  be  said  that  he  has  overdone 
it.  The  characters  are  often  made  to  linger  to  no  purpose,  just  as 
Nina,  in  Strange  Interlude,  often  talks  to  no  great  purpose.  The 
most  organic  ending  O'Neill  has  reached  thus  far  is  in  Mourning 
Becomes  Electra.  One  might  with  justification  say  that  in  Ah, 
Wilderness!  there  is  excess  moonlight,  there  is  excessive  lingering 
on  sweetness,  there  is  excessive  adolescent  surging.  And  the  curtain 
falls  on  the  suggestion  of  sentimental  security.  I  do  not  believe  this 
was  O'Neill's  intention:  the  impression  may  have  been  due  to  the 
overstressed  tenderness  of  the  acting,  or  to  the  want  of  pruning  in 
the  text. 
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In  a  theater  of  compromises  —  and  the  American  theater  has  been 
that  for  many  years  —  O'Neill  has  flashed  with  eager  stride.  His 
has  been  the  encouraging  energy  that  has  spurred  other  dramatists 
to  more  ambitious  work.  In  the  portrait  of  him  we  have  drawn  from 
his  plays,  it  is  true,  as  Nathan  has  tersely  remarked,  that  "his  eyes 
scan  a  great  world,  his  ears  catch  the  sardonic  counterpoints  to  the 
deceptive  motifs  of  human  hearts,  his  ideas  smear  themselves  across 
canvases  of  heroic  size."  There  is  something  heroic  and  almost 
legendary  in  the  progress  of  Eugene  O'Neill.  That  is  why  an  other- 
wise commonplace  drama  like  Ah,  Wilderness!  impresses  us  un- 
expectedly with  its  lyric  simplicity,  even  though  it  is  couched  in  a 
prose  that  isn't  any  too  distinctive.  It  is  not  heroic,  it  is  realistic:  such 
is  the  background  for  its  ecstatic  moments.  By  contrast  with  the  more 
complicated  gropings  of  his  other  plays,  it  is  almost  the  a-b-c  of 
drama,  dealing  with  the  a-b-c  of  life. 

O'Neill  looms  before  us,  however,  in  heroic  size.  His  swift  prog- 
ress across  the  theater  horizon  has  left  a  streak  of  light  in  Eu- 
ropean skies;  his  plays  have  dropped  with  unexpected  novelty  upon 
European  stages.  He  has  conquered  Berlin,  Paris  and  London;  he 
has  been  seen  in  Spain,  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  Russia  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  He  has  become  a  world  figure,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, he  deserves  to  stand  the  first  figure  in  American  drama. 
For  his  presence  we  have  been  vociferously  thankful.  In  his  forma- 
tive period,  O'Neill  was  overpraised  by  his  ardent  admirers;  and  he 
has  won  out  against  such  a  handicap.  In  the  same  manner  he 
has  won  out  against  prejudice  and  against  police  surveillance  of  his 
morbidity. 

Honors  have  been  showered  upon  him.  Bronze  busts  have  been 
made  of  him.  And  never  once  in  this  evolution  has  he  reached  for 
a  thing.  He  has  broken  through  the  conventional  barricade  of  the 
theater,  and  the  managers  have  come  suing  at  his  door;  he  has  con- 
quered the  staid  conservatism  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House; 
he  has  a  public  that  thrills  over  the  slightest  speculation  as  to  what 
he  will  next  attempt  in  the  way  of  a  play.  Already,  the  appearance 
of  Ah,  Wilderness!  has  set  tongues  to  wagging.  A  lesser  name  to 
the  play  than  that  of  O'Neill  as  author  might  have  brought  a  dif- 
ferent reaction.  Even  critics  show  expectancy,  and  are  wondering 
what  the  new  play  he  has  done  for  the  Guild,  and  which  is  called 
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Days  Without  End,  will  reveal.  But  O'Neill  maintains  silence,  no 
matter  what  the  whispers  are  about  him;  he  tantalizes  us  with  the 
variety  of  his  schemes.  Now  that  he  has  swung  for  the  moment  away 
from  the  general  somberness  of  his  plays,  he  has  made  us  even  more 
curious.  This  is  tremendous  showmanship.  O'Neill's  sense  of  humor 
may  have  told  him  all  these  years  that  it  was  good  showmanship. 
The  fact  is  that  he  has  aided  in  the  painting  of  the  somber  portrait 
of  himself  in  the  sinister  colors  with  which  we  are  so  familiar.  And 
now  comes  in  Ah,  Wilderness!  the  unfamiliar  sketch  of  a  "new 
man." 

After  twenty  years  of  writing,  we  are  asked  to  accept  the  lighter 
side  to  O'Neill  which  his  friends  have  said  has  always  been  there. 
Must  we  paint  the  portrait  afresh?  Upon  our  palette  should  we 
put  such  impressions  as:  "I  have  eaten,  drunk,  walked,  motored, 
bicycled,  slept,  bathed,  shaved,  edited,  run,  worked,  played,  even 
sung  with  him,"  which  Nathan  suggests?  We  know  it  was  his  love 
of  the  sea  that  kept  him  alive  at  one  time.  This  love  of  the  sea  has 
been  one  of  his  enthusiasms,  and  he  has  others.  Why  have  they  been 
withheld  from  us?  He  is  a  man  of  eager  response,  he  has  affection 
for  people,  he  has  graciousness  as  a  host.  All  these  lighter  aspects  of 
O'Neill  are  being  brought  to  the  fore  at  this  late  date.  It  was  not 
in  this  way  we  spoke  of  him  after  the  production  of  Mourning  Be- 
comes Electra.  It  is  only  in  this  way  we  are  eager  to  talk  of  him 
after  the  production  of  Ah,  Wilderness!  Hasty  sketches  of  a  way- 
ward, wild  and  windtossed  O'Neill  of  the  Provincetown  days  we 
were  once  given  by  the  hobo  poet,  Harry  Kemp.  Some  one  should 
give  us  the  full  picture  of  the  taciturn,  moody,  impulsive  O'Neill 
against  the  dunes  of  Provincetown.  They  should  pick  out  from  his 
plays  the  innumerable  incidents  that  indicate  how  he  has  always 
been  able  to  look  back  upon  his  past  with  tenderness,  quite  as  well 
as  with  bitterness  amounting  to  personal  resentment.  If  we  look 
for  it,  we  may  even  find  sentiment  in  the  O'Neill  of  these  dark 
days  of  hatred.  One  can  not  deny  this  who  has  seen  Desire  under 
the  Elms.  There  has  been  humor  before;  it  is  evident  in  Marco 
Millions.  What  has  happened  is  that  both  O'Neill  and  his  plays 
have  put  us  in  a  state  of  mind  toward  him  which  would  accept  no 
other  portrait.  Maybe  we  are  to  be  blamed  for  not  seeking  the  other 
likeness.  Maybe  we  should  have  known  from  experience  that  there 
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is  always  sure  to  be  a  sense  of  humor  where  there  is  Irish  in  the 
make-up. 

I  don't  mean  to  infer,  as  some  aheady  do,  that  Ah,  Wilderness! 
has  closed  the  book  of  O'Neill's  quandaries.  But  he  has  given  us  a 
play  which  clearly  indicates  that  he  has  been  out  in  search  of  his 
youth,  that  heretofore  he  has  hidden  himself  behind  the  tragic  mask, 
O'Neill's  plays  are  all  tinctured  with  personal  mood;  he  has  seen 
red  with  his  reactions  toward  life.  He  has  explained  himself  from 
the  very  start  in  terms  of  that  mood.  That  is  an  authentic  portrait. 
Will  he  now  reveal  himself  in  moods  afresh? 

When  Ah,  Wilderness!  was  produced,  under  the  sgis  of  the 
Theater  Guild,  on  October  2  of  this  year,  the  tenderness  of  the 
recollection  in  it  was  as  surprising  to  us  as  the  mellow  acting  of 
George  M.  Cohan,  the  player  we  could  least  associate  with  an 
O'Neill  play.  The  story  is  a  simple  statement  of  a  father's  adven- 
ture when  his  son's  emotional  being  begins  to  stir,  and  he  must  be 
given  some  knowledge  of  his  sex  life.  O'Neill  has  reached  into  the 
heart  of  youth;  his  sentiment  is  very  personal,  just  as  his  indigna- 
tion has  been  personal.  It  is  impossible  for  O'Neill  to  take  any  de- 
tached, impersonal  stand  on  anything.  There  is  a  tender,  calm  aspect 
to  this  new  play,  so  different  from  the  hectic,  feverish  gropings  in 
his  other  plays.  The  middle-class  story  flits  across  the  stage  in  light- 
hearted  and  dated  fashion;  we  would  say  that  in  the  telling  it  was 
immature,  showing  the  same  loose  structure  of  earlier  days.  None 
of  the  seven  scenes  is  burdened  with  intricate  emotions;  they  are 
all  very  evident  and  clear  in  their  meaning.  But  nearly  all  the 
scenes  are  overwritten.  His  curtain  falls  on  a  mellifluous  ending. 
To  come  away  almost  happy  from  an  O'Neill  play  is  a  novelty. 
O'Neill  has  been  humanized  for  us  by  this  play,  just  as  George 
Cohan  overtops  —  if  he  does  not  supplant  —  the  impression  we  have 
of  him  as  the  song-and-dance  man  of  the  Yankee-doodle  Dandy 
days,  by  his  creative  conception  of  a  delicately  tinted  human  char- 
acter. 

But  merely  because  of  his  detour  down  memory  lane,  I  do  not  ex- 
pect Eugene  O'Neill  to  change  front  suddenly  and  become  a  senti- 
mentalist. It  is  true  he  has  always  been  a  romanticist,  in  spite  of  the 
realism  he  has  shown;  the  approach  in  his  plays  has  never  been 
intellectual.  Into  the  inner  depths  of  the  individual  he  will  con- 
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tinue  to  delve.  Yet,  at  forty-five,  he  seems  to  have  found  something 
of  himself,  and,  according  to  Matthew  Arnold,  that  means  he  must 
have  lost  some  of  his  misery.  He  will  always  retain  an  excitable  im- 
agination; because  of  it  he  will  always  be  on  some  high  adventure. 
He  adventured  with  masks,  he  adventured  with  superstructure 
plays,  he  adventured  —  in  Lazarus  Laughed  —  with  a  "Play  for  an 
Imaginative  Theater." 

Ah,  Wilderness!  has,  however,  suggested  a  new  portrait.  It  may 
be  that  the  old  O'Neill  whom  his  friends  knew,  but  who  has  been 
hidden  behind  the  mask  of  doubts  and  irritations,  is  not  the  true 
O'Neill.  Yet  not  for  the  present  can  we  take  down  the  morose, 
irascible  portrait  of  him  in  the  Hall  of  Fame. 
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Two  Men  in  Blue  Serge 


Act  One  —  Scene  I 

Scene  —  The  scene  is  the  ban\  of  a  river  under  a  bridgehead.  A 
gigantic  span  starts  from  the  rear  of  the  stage  and  appears  to  lift  over 
the  heads  of  the  audience  and  out  to  the  left.  At  the  right  rear  is 
a  wall  of  solid  supporting  masonry.  To  the  left  an  apartment  building 
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abuts  against  the  bridge  and  forms  the  left  wall  of  the  stage  with  a 
dar\  basement  window  and  a  door  in  the  bric\  wall.  To  the  right, 
and  in  the  foreground,  an  outcropping  of  original  roc]^  maJ^es  a 
barricade  behind  which  one  may  enter  through  a  cleft.  To  the  rear, 
against  the  masonry,  two  sheds  have  been  built  by  waifs  and  strays 
for  shelter.  The  river  ban\,  in  the  foreground,  is  blac\  roc\  worn 
smooth  by  years  of  trampling.  There  is  room  for  exit  and  entrance 
to  the  left  around  the  apartment  house,  also  around  the  roc\  to  the 
right.  A  single  street  lamp  is  seen  at  the  left  —  and  a  glimmer  of 
apartment  lights  in  the  background  beyond.  It  is  an  early,  darJ^^ 
December  morning. 

TWO  YOUNG  MEN  IN  SERGE  lean  against  the  masonry,  matching  bills. 
TROCK  ESTRELLA  and  SHADOW  comc  in  from  the  left. 

TROCK.  Go  back  and  watch  the  car. 

{The  TWO  YOUNG  MEN  go  out.  TROCK  wall^s  to  the  corner  and 
loo\s  toward  the  city) 

You  roost  of  punks  and  gulls!  Sleep,  sleep  it  off, 

whatever  you  had  last  night,  get  down  in  warm, 

one  big  ham-fat  against  another  —  sleep, 

cling,  sleep  and  rot!  Rot  out  your  pasty  guts 

with  diddling,  you  had  no  brain  to  begin.  If  you  had 

there'd  be  no  need  for  us  to  sleep  on  iron 

who  had  too  much  brains  for  you. 
SHADOW.  Now  look,  Trock,  look, 

what  would  the  warden  say  to  talk  like  that? 
TROCK.  May  they  die  as  I  die! 

By  God,  what  life  they've  left  me 

they  shall  keep  me  well!  I'll  have  that  out  of  them  — 

these  pismires  that  walk  like  men! 
SHADOW.  Because,  look,  chief, 

it's  all  against  science  and  penology 

for  you  to  get  out  and  begin  to  cuss  that  way 

before  your  prison  vittles  are  out  of  you.  Hell, 

you're  supposed  to  leave  the  pen  full  of  high  thought, 

kind  of  noble-like,  loving  toward  all  mankind, 

ready  to  kiss  their  feet  —  or  whatever  parts 

they  stick  out  toward  you.  Look  at  me! 
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TRocK.  I  see  you. 

And  even  you  may  not  live  as  long  as  you  think. 

You  think  too  many  things  are  funny.  Well,  laugh. 

But  it's  not  so  funny. 
SHADOW.  Come  on,  Trock,  you  know  me. 

Anything  you  say  goes,  but  give  me  leave 

to  kid  a  little. 
TROCK.  Then  laugh  at  somebody  else! 

It's  a  lot  safer!  They've  soaked  me  once  too  often 

in  that  vat  of  poisoned  hell  they  keep  up-state 

to  soak  men  in,  and  I'm  rotten  inside,  I'm  all 

one  liquid  puke  inside  where  I  had  lungs 

once,  like  yourself!  And  now  they  want  to  get  me 

and  stir  me  in  again  —  and  that'd  kill  me  — 

and  that's  fine  for  them.  But  before  that  happens  to  me 

a  lot  of  these  healthy  boys'll  know  what  it's  like 

when  you  try  to  breathe  and  have  no  place  to  put  air — 

they'll  learn  it  from  me! 
SHADOW.  They've  got  nothing  on  you,  chief. 
TROCK.  I  don't  know  yet.  That's  what  I'm  here  to  find  out. 

If  they've  got  what  they  might  have 

it's  not  a  year  this  time  — 

no,  nor  ten.  It's  screwed  down  under  a  lid — 

I  can  die  quick  enough,  without  help. 
SHADOW.  You're  the  skinny  kind 

that  lives  forever. 
TROCK.  He  gave  me  a  half  a  year, 

the  doc  at  the  gate. 
SHADOW.  Jesus. 
TROCK.  Six  months  I  get, 

and  the  rest's  dirt,  six  feet. 

(lucia,  the  street-piano  man,  comes  in  right  from  behind  the  roc\ 
and  goes  to  the  shed  where  he  \eeps  his  piano,  piny,  the  apple-woman, 
follows  and  stands  in  the  entrance,  lucia  speaks  to  estrella,  who  still 
stands  facing  shadow) 
LUCIA.  Morning. 

(trock  and  shadow  go  out  round  the  apartment  house  without 
speaking) 
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PINY.  Now  what  would  you  call  them  ? 

LUCIA.  Maybe  someting  da  river  washed  up. 

PINY.  Nothing  ever  washed  him  —  that  black  one. 

LUCIA.  Maybe  not,  maybe  so.  More  like  his  pa  and  ma  raise-a  heem 

in  da  cellar. 

(He  wheels  out  the  piano) 
PINY.  He  certainly  gave  me  a  turn. 
{She  lays  a  hand  on  the  rocJO 
LUCIA.  You  don'  live-a  right,  ol'  gal.  Take  heem  easy.  Look  on  da 

bright-a  side.  Never  say-a  die.  Me,  every  day  in  every  way  I  getta 

be  da  regular  heller.  {He  starts  out) 

{Curtain) 

Act  One  —  Scene  II 

Scene  —  A  cellar  apartment  under  the  apartment  building,  floored 
with  cement  and  roofed  with  huge  boa  constrictor  pipes  that  run 
slantwise  from  left  to  right,  dwarfing  the  room.  An  outside  door 
opens  to  the  left  and  a  door  at  the  right  rear  leads  to  the  interior  of 
the  place.  A  low  squat  window  to  the  left.  A  table  at  the  rear  and  a 
few  chairs  and  books  maJ^e  up  the  furniture,  garth,  son  of  esdras, 
sits  alone,  holding  a  violin  upside  down  to  inspect  a  crac\  at  its  base. 
He  lays  the  bow  on  the  floor  and  runs  his  fingers  over  the  joint. 
MiRiAMNE  enters  from  the  rear,  a  girl  of  fifteen,  garth  looJ{s  up,  then 
down  again. 

MIRIAMNE.  Garth  — 

garth.  The  glue  lets  go.  It's  the  steam,  I  guess. 

It  splits  the  hair  on  your  head. 
MIRIAMNE.  It  can't  be  mended  ? 
garth.  I  can't  mend  it. 

No  doubt  there  are  fellows  somewhere 

who'd  mend  it  for  a  dollar  —  and  glad  to  do  it. 

That  is  if  I  had  a  dollar  —  Got  a  dollar  ? 

No,  I  thought  not. 
MIRIAMNE.  Garth,  you've  sat  at  home  here 

three  days  now.  You  haven't  gone  out  at  all. 

Something  frightens  you. 
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GARTH.  Yes  ? 

MiRiAMNE.  And  father's  frightened. 

He  reads  without  knowing  where.  When  a  shadow  falls 

across  the  page  he  waits  for  a  blow  to  follow 

after  the  shadow.  Then  in  a  little  while 

he  puts  his  book  down  softly  and  goes  out 

to  see  who  passed. 
GARTH.  A  bill  collector,  maybe. 

We  haven't  paid  the  rent. 

MIRIAMNE.  No, 

GARTH.  You're  a  bright  girl,  sis  — 

You  see  too  much.  You  run  along  and  cook. 

Why  don't  you  go  to  school  ? 
MIRIAMNE.  I  don't  like  school. 

They  whisper  behind  my  back. 
GARTH.  Yes?  About  what? 
MIRIAMNE.  What  did  the  lawyer  mean 

that  wrote  to  you  ? 
GARTH.  (Rising) 

What  lawyer  ? 
MIRIAMNE.  I  found  a  letter 

on  the  floor  of  your  room.  He  said,  "Don't  get  me  wrong, 

but  stay  in  out  of  the  rain  the  next  few  days, 

just  for  instance." 
GARTH.  I  thought  I  burned  that  letter. 
MIRIAMNE.  Afterward  you  did.  And  then  what  was  printed 

about  the  Estrella  gang  —  you  hid  it  from  me, 

you  and  father.  What  is  it  —  about  this  murder  —  ? 
GARTH.  Will  you  shut  up,  you  fool! 
MIRIAMNE.  But  if  you  know 

why  don't  you  tell  them.  Garth  ? 

If  it's  true  —  what  they  say  — 

you  knew  all  the  time  Romagna  wasn't  guilty, 

and  could  have  said  so  — 
GARTH.  Everybody  knew 

Romagna  wasn't  guilty!  But  they  weren't  listening 

to  evidence  in  his  favor.  They  didn't  want  it. 

They  don't  want  it  now. 
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MiRiAMNE.  But  was  that  why 

they  never  called  on  you  ?  — 
GARTH.  So  far  as  I  know 

they  never 'd  heard  of  me  —  and  I  can  assure  you 

I  knew  nothing  about  it  — 
MIRIAMNE.  But  something's  wrong  — 

and  it  worries  father  — 
GARTH.  What  could  be  wrong  ? 
MIRIAMNE.  I  don't  know. 

{A  pause) 
GARTH.  And  I  don't  know.  You're  a  good  kid,  Miriamne, 

but  you  see  too  many  movies.  I  wasn't  mixed  up 

in  any  murder,  and  I  don't  mean  to  be. 

If  I  had  a  dollar  to  get  my  fiddle  fixed 

and  another  to  hire  a  hall,  by  God  I'd  fiddle 

some  of  the  prodigies  back  into  Sunday  School 

where  they  belong,  but  I  won't  get  either,  and  so 

I  sit  here  and  bite  my  nails  —  but  if  you  hoped 

I  had  some  criminal  romantic  past 

you'll  have  to  look  again! 
MIRIAMNE.  Oh,  Garth,  forgive  me  — 

But  I  want  you  to  be  so  far  above  such  things 

nothing  could  frighten  you.  When  you  seem  to  shrink 

and  be  afraid,  and  you're  the  brother  I  love, 

I  want  to  run  there  and  cry,  if  there's  any  question 

they  care  to  ask,  you'll  be  quick  and  glad  to  answer, 

for  there's  nothing  to  conceal! 
GARTH.  And  that's  all  true  — 
MIRIAMNE.  But  then  I  remember  — 

how  you  dim  the  lights  — 

and  we  go  early  to  bed  —  and  speak  in  whispers  — 

and  I  could  think  there's  a  death  somewhere  behind  us  — 

an  evil  death  — 
GARTH.  {Hearing  a  step) 

Now  for  God's  sake,  be  quiet! 

(esdras,  an  old  rabbi  with  a  \indly  face,  enters  from  the  out- 
side. He  is  hurried  and  troubled) 
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ESDRAS.  I  wish  to  speak  alone  with  someone  here 

if  I  may  have  this  room.  Miriamne  — 
MiRiAMNi..  (Turning  to  go) 

Yes,  father. 

(The  outer  door  is  suddenly  thrown  open,  trock  appears) 
TROCK.  (After  a  pause) 

You'll  excuse  me  for  not  knocking. 

(shadow  follows  TROCK  in) 

Sometimes  it's  best  to  come  in  quiet.  Sometimes 

it's  a  good  way  to  go  out.  Garth's  home,  I  see. 

He  might  not  have  been  here  if  I  made  a  point 

of  knocking  at  doors. 
GARTH,  How  are  you,  Trock? 
TROCK.  I  guess 

you  can  see  how  I  am. 
(To  miriamne) 
Stay  here.  Stay  where  you  are. 

We'd  like  to  make  your  acquaintance. 

—  If  you  want  the  facts 

I'm  no  better  than  usual,  thanks.  Not  enough  sun, 

my  physician  tells  me.  Too  much  close  confinement. 

A  lack  of  exercise  and  an  overplus 

of  beans  in  the  diet.  You've  done  well,  no  doubt .? 
GARTH,  I  don't  know  what  makes  you  think  so. 
TROCK.  Who's  the  family? 
GARTH.  My  father  and  my  sister. 
TROCK.  Happy  to  meet  you. 

Step  inside  a  minute.  The  boy  and  I 

have  something  to  talk  about. 
ESDRAS.  No,  no  —  he's  said  nothing  — 

nothing,  sir,  nothing! 
TROCK.  When  I  say  go  out,  you  go  — 
ESDRAS.  (Pointing  to  the  door) 

Miriamne  — 
GARTH.  Go  on  out,  both  of  you! 
ESDRAS.  Oh,  sir — I'm  old  — 

old  and  unhappy  — 
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GARTH,  Go  on! 

(miriamne  and  esdras  go  inside) 
TROCK.  And  i£  you  listen 

I'll  riddle  diat  door! 

(shadow  shuts  the  door  behind  them  and  stands  against  it) 

I  just  got  out,  you  see, 

and  I  pay  my  first  call  on  you. 
GARTH.  Maybe  you  think 

I'm  not  in  the  same  jam  you  are. 
TROCK.  That's  what  I  do  think. 

Who  started  looking  this  up? 
GARTH.  I  wish  I  knew, 

and  I  wish  he  was  in  hell!  Some  damned  professor 

with  nothing  else  to  do.  If  you  saw  his  stuff 

you  know  as  much  as  I  do. 
TROCK.  It  wasn't  you 

turning  state's  evidence.'^ 
GARTH.  Hell,  Trock,  use  your  brain! 

The  case  was  closed.  They  burned  Romagna  for  it 

and  that  finished  it.  Why  should  I  look  for  trouble 

and  maybe  get  burned  myself? 
TROCK.  Boy,  I  don't  know, 

but  I  just  thought  I'd  find  out. 
GARTH.  I'm  going  straight,  Trock. 

I  can  play  this  thing,  and  I'm  trying  to  make  a  living. 

I  haven't  talked  and  nobody's  talked  to  me. 

Christ  —  it's  the  last  thing  I'd  want! 
TROCK.  Your  old  man  knows. 
GARTH.  That's  where  I  got  the  money  that  last  time 

when  you  needed  it.  He  had  a  little  saved  up, 

but  I  had  to  tell  him  to  get  it.  He's  as  safe 

as  Shadow  there. 
TROCK.  {Looking  at  shadow) 

There  could  be  people  safer 

than  that  son-of-a-bitch. 
SHADOW.  Who? 
TROCK.  You'd  be  safer  dead 

along  with  some  other  gorillas. 
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SHADOW.  It's  beginning  to  look 
as  if  you'd  feel  safer  with  everybody  dead, 
the  whole  god-damn  world. 

TROCK.  I  would.  These  Jesus-bitten 
professors!  Looking  up  their  half-ass  cases! 
We've  got  enough  without  that. 

GARTH.  There's  no  evidence 
to  reopen  the  thing. 

TRocK.  And  suppose  they  called  on  you 
and  asked  you  to  testify? 

GARTH.  Why  then  I'd  tell  'em 
that  all  I  know  is  what  I  read  in  the  papers. 
And  I'd  stick  to  that. 

TROCK.  How  much  does  your  sister  know? 

GARTH.  I'm  honest  with  you,  Trock.  She  read  my  name 
in  the  professor's  pamphlet,  and  she  was  scared 
the  way  anybody  would  be.  She  got  nothing 
from  me,  and  anyway  she'd  go  to  the  chair 
herself  before  she'd  send  me  there. 

TRocK.  Like  hell. 

GARTH.  Besides,  who  wants  to  go  to  trial  again 
except  the  radicals  ?  —  You  and  I  won't  spill 
and  unless  we  did  there's  nothing  to  take  to  court 
as  far  as  I  know.  Let  the  radicals  go  on  howling 
about  getting  a  dirty  deal.  They  always  howl 
and  nobody  gives  a  damn.  This  professor's  red  — 
everybody  knows  it. 

TROCK.  You're  forgetting  the  judge. 
Where's  the  damn  judge? 

GARTH.  What  judge? 

TROcK.  Read  the  morning  papers. 
It  says  Judge  Gaunt's  gone  off  his  nut.  He's  got 
that  damn  trial  on  his  mind,  and  been  going  round 
proving  to  everybody  he  was  right  all  the  time 
and  the  radicals  were  guilty  —  stopping  people 
in  the  street  to  prove  it  —  and  now  he's  nuts  entirely 
and  nobody  knows  where  he  is. 

GARTH.  Why  don't  they  know? 
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TROCK.  Because  he's  on  the  loose  somewhere!  They've  got 

the  police  of  three  cities  looking  for  him. 
GARTH.  Judge  Gaunt? 
TROCK.  Yes.  Judge  Gaunt. 
SHADOW.  Why  should  that  worry  you.? 
He's  crazy,  ain't  he?  And  even  if  he  wasn't 
he's  arguing  on  your  side.  You're  jittery,  chief. 
God,  all  the  judges  are  looney.  You've  got  the  jitters, 
and  you'll  damn  well  give  yourself  away  some  time 
peeing  yourself  in  public. 

(trock  half  turns  toward  shadow  in  anger) 
Don't  jump  the  gun  now, 
I've  got  pockets  in  my  clothes,  too. 
{His  hand  is  in  his  coat  pocket) 
TROCK.  All  right.  Take  it  easy. 

{He  ta\es  his  hand  jrom   his  poc\et,  and  shadow  does  the 

same) 
{To  garth) 
Maybe  you're  lying  to  me  and  maybe  you're  not. 
Stay  at  home  a  few  days. 
garth.  Sure  thing.  Why  not? 

TROCK.  And  when  I  say  stay  home  I  mean  stay  home. 
If  I  have  to  go  looking  for  you  you'll  stay  a  long  time 
wherever  I  find  you. 
{To  shadow) 

Come  on.  We'll  get  out  of  here. 
{To  garth) 
Be  seeing  you. 

(shadow  and  trock  go  out.  After  a  pause  garth  wal\s  over  to  his 
chair  and  pic\s  up  the  violin.  Then  he  puts  it  down  and  goes  to  the 
inside  door,  which  he  opens) 
GARTH.  He's  gone. 

(miriamne  enters,  esdras  behind  her) 
MiRiAMNE.  {Going  up  to  garth) 
Let's  not  stay  here. 

{She  puts  her  hands  on  his  arms) 
I  thought  he'd  come  for  something  —  horrible. 
Is  he  coming  back? 
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GARTH.  I  don't  know. 

MiRiAMNE.  Who  is  hc,  Garth? 

GARTH.  He'd  kill  me  if  I  told  you  who  he  is, 
that  is,  if  he  knew. 

MIRIAMNE.  Then  don't  say  it  — 

GARTH.  Yes,  and  I'll  say  it!  I  was  with  a  gang  one  time 
that  robbed  a  pay  roll.  I  saw  a  murder  done, 
and  Trock  Estrella  did  it.  If  that  got  out 
I'd  go  to  the  chair  and  so  would  he  —  that's  why 
he  was  here  today  — 

MIRIAMNE.  But  that's  not  true  — 

ESDRAS.  He  says  it 
to  frighten  you,  child. 

GARTH.  Oh,  no  I  don't!  I  say  it 
because  I've  held  it  in  too  long!  I'm  damned 
if  I  sit  here  forever,  and  look  at  the  door, 
waiting  for  Trock  with  his  sub-machine  gun,  waiting 
for  police  with  a  warrant!  — I  say  I'm  damned,  and  I  am, 
no  matter  what  I  do!  These  piddling  scales 
on  a  violin  —  first  position,  third,  fifth, 
arpeggios  in  E  —  and  what  I'm  thinking 
is  Romagna  dead  for  the  murder  —  dead  while  I  sat  here 
dying  inside  —  dead  for  the  thing  Trock  did 
while  I  looked  on  —  and  I  could  have  saved  him,  yes  — 
but  I  sat  here  and  let  him  die  instead  of  me 
because  I  wanted  to  live!  Well,  it's  no  life, 
and  it  doesn't  matter  who  I  tell,  because 
I  mean  to  get  it  over! 

MIRIAMNE.  Garth,  it's  not  true! 

GARTH.  I'd  take  some  scum  down  with  me  if  I  died  — 
that'd  be  one  good  deed  — 

ESDRAS.  Son,  son,  you're  mad  — 
someone  will  hear  — 

GARTH.  Then  let  them  hear!  I've  lived 
with  ghosts  too  long,  and  lied  too  long.  God  damn  you 
if  you  keep  me  from  the  truth!  — 
(He  turns  away) 
Oh,  God  damn  the  world! 
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I  don't  want  to  die! 

{He  throws  himself  down) 

ESDRAs.  I  should  have  known. 
I  thought  you  hard  and  sullen, 
Garth,  my  son.  And  you  were  a  child,  and  hurt 
with  a  wound  that  might  be  healed. 
—  All  men  have  crimes, 

and  most  of  them  are  hidden,  and  many  are  heavy 
as  yours  must  be  to  you. 
(garth  sobs) 
They  walk  the  streets 
to  buy  and  sell,  but  a  spreading  crimson  stain 
tinges  the  inner  vestments,  touches  flesh, 
and  burns  the  quick.  You're  not  alone. 

GARTH.  I'm  alone 
in  this. 

ESDRAS.  Yes,  if  you  hold  with  the  world  that  only 
those  who  die  suddenly  should  be  revenged. 
But  those  whose  hearts  are  cancered,  drop  by  drop 
in  small  ways,  little  by  little,  till  they've  borne 
all  they  can  bear,  and  die  —  these  deaths  will  go 
unpunished  now  as  always.  When  we're  young 
we  have  faith  in  what  is  seen,  but  when  we're  old 
we  know  that  what  is  seen  is  traced  in  air 
and  built  on  water.  There's  no  guilt  under  heaven, 
just  as  there's  no  heaven,  till  men  believe  it  — 
no  earth,  till  men  have  seen  it,  and  have  a  word 
to  say  this  is  the  earth. 

GARTH.  Well,  I  say  there's  an  earth, 
and  I  say  I'm  guilty  on  it,  guilty  as  hell, 

ESDRAS.  Yet  till  it's  known  you  bear  no  guilt  at  all  — 
unless  you  wish.  The  days  go  by  like  film, 
like  a  long  written  scroll,  a  figured  veil 
unrolling  out  of  darkness  into  fire 
and  utterly  consumed.  And  on  this  veil, 
running  in  sounds  and  symbols  of  men's  minds 
reflected  back,  life  flickers  and  is  shadow 
going  toward  flame.  Only  what  men  can  see 
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exists  in  that  shadow.  Why  must  you  rise  and  cry  out: 

That  was  I,  there  in  the  raveled  tapestry, 

there,  in  that  pistol  flash,  when  the  man  was  killed. 

I  was  there,  and  was  one,  and  am  bloodstained! 

Let  the  wind 

and  fire  take  that  hour  to  ashes  out  of  time 

and  out  of  mind!  This  thing  that  men  call  justice, 

this  blind  snake  that  strikes  men  down  in  the  dark, 

mindless  with  fury,  keep  your  hand  back  from  it, 

pass  by  in  silence  —  let  it  be  forgotten,  forgotten!  — 

Oh,  my  son,  my  son  —  have  pity! 
MiRiAMNE.  But  if  it  was  true 

and  someone  died  —  then  it  was  more  than  shadow  — 

and  it  doesn't  blow  away  — 
GARTH.  Well,  it  was  true. 
ESDRAS.  Say  it  if  you  must.  If  you  have  heart  to  die, 

say  it,  and  let  them  take  what's  left  —  there  was  little 

to  keep,  even  before  — 
GARTH.  Oh,  I'm  a  coward  — 

I  always  was.  I'll  be  quiet  and  live.  I'll  live 

even  if  I  have  to  crawl.  I  know. 

(^He  gets  up  and  goes  into  the  inner  room) 
MIRIAMNE.  Is  it  better 

to  tell  a  lie  and  live  ? 
ESDRAS.  Yes,  child.  It's  better. 
MIRIAMNE.  But  if  I  had  to  do  it  — 

I  think  I'd  die. 
ESDRAS.  Yes,  child.  Because  you're  young. 
MIRIAMNE.  Is  that  the  only  reason .? 
ESDRAS.  The  only  reason. 

(^Curtain) 

Act  One  —  Scene  111 

Scene  —  Under  the  bridge,  evening  of  the  same  day.  When  the 
curtain  rises  miriamne  is  sitting  alone  on  the  ledge  at  the  rear  of  the 
apartment  house.  A  spray  of  light  falls  on  her  from  a  street  lamp 
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above.  She  shivers  a  little  in  her  thin  coat,  but  sits  still  as  if  heedless 
of  the  weather.  Through  the  roc\s  on  the  other  side  a  tramp  comes 
down  to  the  river  ban\,  hunting  a  place  to  sleep.  He  goes  softly  to 
the  apple-woman's  hut  and  loo\s  in,  then  turns  away,  evidently  not 
daring  to  pre-empt  it.  He  loof^s  at  miriamne  doubtfully .  The  door  of 
the  street-piano  man  is  shut.  The  vagabond  passes  it  and  pic\s  care- 
fully among  some  rags  and  shavings  to  the  right,  miriamne  loo\s  up 
and  sees  him  but  ma\es  no  sign.  She  loo\s  down  again,  and  the 
man  curls  himself  up  in  a  ma\e shift  bed  in  the  corner,  pulling  a 
piece  of  sacking  over  his  shoulders,  two  girls  come  in  from  round 
the  apartment  house. 


1ST  GIRL.  Honest,  I  never  heard  of  anything  so  romantic.  Because  you 
never  Hked  him. 

2ND  GIRL.  I  certainly  never  did. 

1ST  GIRL.  You've  got  to  tell  me  how  it  happened.  You've  got  to. 

2ND  GIRL.  I  couldn't.  As  long  as  I  live  I  couldn't.  Honest,  it  was 
terrible.  It  was  terrible. 

1ST  GIRL.  What  was  so  terrible  ?  " 

2ND  GIRL.  The  way  it  happened. 

1ST  GIRL.  Oh,  please  —  not  to  a  soul,  never. 

2ND  GIRL.  Well,  you  know  how  I  hated  him  because  he  had  such  a 
big  mouth.  So  he  reached  over  and  grabbed  me,  and  I  began  all 
falling  to  pieces  inside,  the  way  you  do  —  and  I  said,  "Oh  no  you 
don't  mister,"  and  started  screaming  and  kicked  a  hole  through 
the  windshield  and  lost  a  shoe,  and  he  let  go  and  was  cursing 
and  growling  because  he  borrowed  the  car  and  didn't  have  money 
to  pay  for  the  windshield,  and  he  started  to  cry,  and  I  got  so  sorry 
for  him  I  let  him,  and  now  he  wants  to  marry  me. 

1ST  GIRL.  Honest,  I  never  heard  of  anything  so  romantic! 
(^She  sees  the  sleeping  Tramp) 
My  God,  what  you  won't  see! 
{They  give  the  tramp  a  wide  berth,  and  go  out  right.  The  tramp 

sits  up  loo\ing  about  him.  judge  gaunt,  an  elderly,  quiet  man,  well 

dressed  but  in  clothes  that  have  seen  some  weather,  comes  in  uncer- 
tainly from  the  left.  He  holds  a  small  clipping  in  his  hand  and  goes 

up  to  the  hobo) 
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GAUNT.  (Tentatively) 

Your  pardon,  sir.  Your  pardon,  but  perhaps  you  can  tell  me  the 

name  of  this  street. 
HOBO.  Huh  ? 

GAUNT.  The  name  o£  this  street  ? 
HOBO.  This  ain't  no  street. 
GAUNT.  There,  where  the  street  lamps  are. 
HOBO.  That's  the  alley. 

GAUNT.  Thank  you.  It  has  a  name,  no  doubt? 
HOBO.  That's  the  alley. 
GAUNT.  I  see.  I  won't  trouble  you.  You  wonder  why  I  ask,  I  daresay 

—  I'm  a  stranger  —  Why  do  you  look  at  me  ? 
(He  steps  bac]() 

I  —  I'm  not  the  man  you  think.  You've  mistaken  me,  sir. 

HOBO.  Huh? 

JUDGE.  Perhaps  misled  by  a  resemblance.  But  you're  mistaken  —  I 
had  an  errand  in  this  city.  It's  only  by  accident  that  I'm  here  — 

HOBO.  (Muttering) 
You  go  to  hell. 

JUDGE.  (Going  nearer  to  him,  bending  over  him) 
Yet  why  should  I  deceive  you?  Before  God,  I  held  the  proofs  in 
my  hands.  I  hold  them  still.  I  tell  you  the  defense  was  cunning 
beyond  belief,  and  unscrupulous  in  its  use  of  propaganda  —  they 
gagged  at  nothing  —  not  even  —  (He  rises)  No,  no  —  I'm  sorry 

—  this  Mall  hardly  interest  you.  I'm  sorry.  I  have  an  errand. 

(He  loo\s  toward  the  street,  esdras  enters  from  the  basement  and 
goes  to  miriamne.  The  judge  steps  bac\  into  the  shadows) 
esdras.  Come  in,  my  daughter.  You'll  be  cold  here. 
miriamne.  After  a  while. 
ESDRAS.  You'll  be  cold.  There's  a  storm  coming. 
miriamne.  I  didn't  want  him  to  see  me  crying.  That  was  all. 
ESDRAS.  I  know. 
MIRIAMNE.  I'll  come  soon. 

(esdras  turns  reluctantly  and  goes  out  the  way  he  came,  miriamne 
rises  to  go  in,  pausing  to  dry  her  eyes,  mio  and  carr,  road  boys  of 
seventeen  or  so,  come  round  the  apartment  house.  The  judge  has 
disappeared) 
CARR.  Thought  you  said  you  were  never  coming  east  again. 
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Mio.  Yeah,  but  —  I  heard  something  changed  my  mind. 

CARR.  Same  old  business? 

MIO.  Yes.  Just  as  soon  not  talk  about  it. 

CARR.  Where  did  you  go  from  Portland? 

MIO.  Fishing  —  I  went  fishing.  God's  truth. 

CARR.  Right  after  I  left? 

MIO.  Fell  in  with  a  fisherman's  family  on  the  coast  and  went  after 
the  beautiful  mackerel  fish  that  swim  in  the  beautiful  sea.  Family 
of  Greeks  —  Aristides  Marines  was  his  lovely  name.  He  sang 
while  he  fished.  Made  the  pea-green  Pacific  ring  with  his  bastard 
Greek  chanties.  Then  I  went  to  Hollywood  High  School  for  a 
while. 

CARR.  I'll  bet  that's  a  seat  of  learning. 

MIO.  It's  the  hind  end  of  all  wisdom.  They  kicked  me  out  after  a 
time. 

CARR.  For  cause  ? 

MIO.  Because  I  had  no  permanent  address,  you  see.  That  means  no- 
body's paying  school  taxes  for  you,  so  out  you  go. 

{To  miriamne) 
What's  the  matter,  kid? 

miriamne.  Nothing.  {She  loo\s  up  at  him,  and  they  pause  for  a 
moment)  Nothing. 

MIO.  I'm  sorry. 

MIRIAMNE.  It's  all  right.  {She  withdraws  her  eyes  from  his  and  goes 
out  past  him.  He  turns  and  loo\s  after  her) 

CARR.  Control  your  chivalry. 

MIO.  A  pretty  kid. 

CARR.  A  baby. 

MIO.  Wait  for  me. 

CARR.  Be  a  long  wait?  (mio  steps  swiftly  out  after  miriamne,  then 
returns) 
Yeah? 

MIO.  She's  gone. 

CARR.  Think  of  that. 

MIO.  No,  but  I  mean  —  vanished.  Presto  —  into  nothing  —  prodigi- 
oso. 

CARR.  Damn  good  thing,  if  you  ask  me.  The  homely  ones  are  bad 
enough,  but  the  lookers  are  fatal. 
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Mio.  You  exaggerate,  Carr. 

CARR.  I  doubt  it. 

MIO.  Well,  let  her  go.  This  river  bank's  loaded  with  typhus  rats,  too. 
Might  as  well  die  one  death  as  another. 

CARR.  They  say  chronic  alcoholism  is  nice  but  expensive.  You  can 
always  starve  to  death. 

MIO.  Not  always.  I  tried  it.  After  the  second  day  I  walked  thirty 
miles  to  Niagara  Falls  and  made  a  tour  of  the  plant  to  get  the 
sample  of  shredded  wheat  biscuit  on  the  way  out. 

CARR.  Last  time  I  saw  you  you  couldn't  think  of  anything  you 
wanted  to  do  except  curse  God  and  pass  out.  Still  feeling  low? 

MIO.  Not  much  different.  (He  turns  away,  then  comes  bacJO  Talk 
about  the  lost  generation,  I'm  the  only  one  fits  that  title.  When 
the  State  executes  your  father,  and  your  mother  dies  of  grief,  and 
you  know  damn  well  he  was  innocent,  and  the  authorities  of  your 
home  town  politely  inform  you  they'd  consider  it  a  favor  if  you 
lived  somewhere  else  —  that  cuts  you  off  from  the  world  —  with 
a  meat-axe. 

CARR.  They  asked  you  to  move  } 

MIO.  It  came  to  that. 

CARR.  God,  that  was  white  of  them. 

MIO.  It  probably  gave  them  a  headache  just  to  see  me  after  all  that 
agitation.  They  knew  as  well  as  I  did  my  father  never  staged  a 
holdup.  Anyway,  I've  got  a  new  interest  in  life  now. 

CARR.  Yes  —  I  saw  her. 

MIO.  I  don't  mean  the  skirt  —  No,  I  got  wind  of  something,  out 
west,  some  college  professor  investigating  the  trial  and  turning  up 
new  evidence.  Couldn't  find  anything  he'd  written  out  there,  so 
I  beat  it  east  and  arrived  on  this  blessed  island  just  in  time  to  find 
the  bums  holing  up  in  the  public  library  for  the  winter.  I  know 
iiow  what  the  unemployed  have  been  doing  since  the  depression 
started.  They've  been  catching  up  on  their  reading  in  the  main 
reference  room.  Man,  what  a  stench!  Maybe  I  stank,  too,  but  a 
hobo  has  the  stench  of  ten  because  his  shoes  are  poor. 

CARR.  Tennyson. 

MIO.  Right.  Jeez,  I'm  glad  we  met  up  again!  Never  knew  anybody 
else  that  could  track  me  through  the  driven  snow  of  Victorian 
literature. 
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CARR.  Now  you're  cribbing  from  some  half-forgotten  criticism  of 

Ben  Jonson's  Roman  plagiarisms. 
Mio.  Where  did  you  get  your  education,  sap? 
CARR.  Not  in  the  public  library,  sap.  My  father  kept  a  newsstand. 
Mio.  Well,  you're  right  again. 

{There  is  a  faint  rumble  of  thunder) 

What's  that?  Winter  thunder? 
CARR.  Or  Mister  God,  beating  on  His  little  tocsin.  Maybe  announcing 

the  advent  of  a  new  social  order. 
MIO.  Or  maybe  it's  going  to  rain  coffee  and  doughnuts. 
CARR.  Or  maybe  it's  going  to  rain. 
MIO.  Seems  more  likely.  (Lowering  his  voice)   Anyhow,  I  found 

Professor  Hobhouse's  discussion  of  the  Romagna  case.  I  think  he 

has  something.  It  occurred  to  me  I  might  follow  it  up  by  doing 

a  little  sleuthing  on  my  own  account. 
CARR.  Yes? 
MIO.  I  have  done  a  little.  And  it  leads  me  to  somewhere  in  that 

tenement  house  that  backs  up  against  the  bridge.  That's  how  I 

happen  to  be  here. 
CARR.  They'll  never  let  you  get  anywhere  with  it,  Mio.  I  told  you 

that  before. 
MIO.  I  know  you  did. 
CARR.  The  State  can't  afford  to  admit  it  was  wrong,  you  see.  Not 

when  there's  been  that  much  of  a  row  kicked  up  over  it.  So  for 

all  practical  purposes  the  State  was  right  and  your  father  robbed 

the  pay  roll. 
MIO.  There's  still  such  a  thing  as  evidence. 
CARR.  It's  something  you  can  buy.  In  fact,  at  the  moment  I  don't 

think  of  anything  you  can't  buy,  including  life,  honor,  virtue, 

glory,  public  office,  conjugal  affection  and  all  kinds  of  justice, 

from  the  traffic  court  to  the  immortal  nine.  Go  out  and  make 

yourself  a  pot  of  money  and  you  can  buy  all  the  justice  you  want. 

Convictions  obtained,  convictions  averted.  Lowest  rates  in  years. 
MIO.  I  know  all  that. 
CARR.  Sure. 
MIO.  This  thing  didn't  happen  to  you. 

They've  left  you  your  name 

and  whatever  place  you  can  take.  For  my  heritage 
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they've  left  me  one  thing  only,  and  that's  to  be 

my  father's  voice  crying  up  out  of  the  earth 

and  quicklime  where  they  stuck  him.  Electrocution 

doesn't  kill,  you  know.  They  eviscerate  them 

with  a  turn  of  the  knife  in  the  dissecting  room. 

The  blood  spurts  out.  The  man  was  alive.  Then  into 

the  lime  pit,  leave  no  trace.  Make  it  short  shrift 

and  chemical  dissolution.  That's  what  they  thought 

of  the  man  that  was  my  father.  Then  my  mother  — 

I  tell  you  these  county  burials  are  swift 

and  cheap  and  run  for  profit!  Out  of  the  house 

and  into  the  ground,  you  wife  of  a  dead  dog.  Wait, 

here's  some  Romagna  spawn  left. 

Something  crawls  here  — 

something  they  called  a  son.  Why  couldn't  he  die 

along  with  his  mother?  Well,  ease  him  out  of  town, 

ease  him  out,  boys,  and  see  you're  not  too  gentle. 

He  might  come  back.  And,  by  their  own  living  Jesus, 

I  will  go  back,  and  hang  the  carrion 

around  their  necks  that  made  it! 

Maybe  I  can  sleep  then. 

Or  even  live. 
CARR.  You  have  to  try  it.? 
Mio.  Yes. 

Yes.  It  won't  let  me  alone.  I've  tried  to  live 

and  forget  it  —  but  I  was  birthmarked  with  hot  iron 

into  the  entrails.  I've  got  to  find  out  who  did  it 

and  make  them  see  it  till  it  scalds  their  eyes 

and  make  them  admit  it  till  their  tongues  are  blistered 

with  saying  how  black  they  lied! 

(HERMAN,  a  gaw^y  shoe  salesman,  enters  from  the  left) 
HERMAN.  Hello.  Did  you  see  a  couple  of  girls  go  this  way.? 
CARR.  Couple  of  girls?  Did  we  see  a  couple  of  girls? 
Mio.  No. 
CARR.  No.  No  girls. 

(HERMAN  hesitates,  then  goes  out  right,  lucia  comes  in  from  the 
left,  trundling  his  piano,  piny  follows  him,  weeping) 
PINY.  They've  got  no  right  to  do  it  — 
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LUCIA.  All  right,  hell  what,  no  matter,  I  got  to  put  him  away,  I  got 
to  put  him  away,  that's  what  the  hell! 
(two  street  urchins  follow  him  in) 

PINY.  They  want  everybody  on  the  relief  rolls  and  nobody  making  a 
living? 

LUCIA.  The  cops,  they  do  what  the  big  boss  says.  The  big  boss,  that's 
the  mayor,  he  says  he  heard  it  once  too  often,  the  sextette  — 

PINY.  They  want  graft,  that's  all.  It's  a  new  way  to  get  graft  — 

LUCIA.  Oh,  no,  no,  no!  He's  a  good  man,  the  mayor.  He's  just  don't 
care  for  music,  that's  all. 

PINY.  Why  shouldn't  you  make  a  living  on  the  street  ?  The  National 
Biscuit  Company  ropes  off  Eighth  Avenue  —  and  does  the  mayor 
do  anything?  No,  the  police  hit  you  over  the  head  if  you  try  to 
go  through! 

LUCIA.  You  got  the  big  dough,  you  get  the  pull,  fine.  No  big  dough, 
no  pull,  what  the  hell,  get  off  the  city  property!  Tomorrow  I 
start  cooking  chestnuts  .  .  .  {He  strokes  the  piano  fondly.  The 
TWO  GIRLS  and  Herman  come  bac\  from  the  right)  She's  a  good 
little  machine,  this  baby.  Cost  plenty  —  and  two  new  records  I 
only  played  twice.  See,  this  one.  {He  starts  turning  the  cran\, 
talking  while  he  plays)  Two  weeks  since  they  play  this  one  in  a 
picture  house,  (a  sailor  wanders  in  from  the  left.  One  of  the  street 
URCHINS  begins  suddenly  to  dance  a  wild  rumba,  the  others  watch) 
Good  boy  —  see,  it's  a  lulu  —  it  itches  in  the  feet! 
(HERMAN,  standing  with  his  girl,  tosses  the  boy  a  penny.  He  bows 

and  goes  on  dancing;  the  other  urchin  joins  him.   The  sailor 

tosses  a  coin) 

sailor.  Go  it,  Cuba!  Go  it! 

(lucia  turns  the  cran\,  beaming) 

2ND  GIRL.  Oh,  Herman! 

{She  throws  her  arms  round  herman  and  they  dance) 

1ST  URCHIN.  Hey,  pipe  the  professionals! 

1ST  GIRL.  Do  your  glide,  Shirley!  Do  your  glide! 

LUCIA.  Maybe  we  can't  play  in  front,  maybe  we  can  play  behind!  {The 
HOBO  gets  up  from  his  nest  and  comes  over  to  watch,  a  young 
RADICAL  wanders  in)  Maybe  you  don't  know,  folks!  Tonight  we 
play  goodbye  to  the  piano!  Goodbye  forever!  No  more  piano  on 
the  streets!  No  more  music!   No  more  money  for  the  music- 
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man!  Last  time,  folks!  Goodbye  to  the  piano  —  goodbye  forever! 
(miriamne  comes  out  the  rear  door  of  the  apartment  and  stands 
watching.  The  sailor  goes  over  to  the  ist  girl  and  they  dance 
together)  Maybe  you  don't  know,  folks!  Tomorrow  will  be  sad 
as  hell,  tonight  we  dance!  Tomorrow  no  more  Verdi,  no  more 
rumba,  no  more  good  time!  Tonight  we  play  goodbye  to  the 
piano,  goodbye  forever!  (The  radical  edges  up  to  miriamne, 
and  asf(s  her  to  dance.  She  sha\es  her  head  and  he  goes  to  piny, 
who  dances  with  him.  The  hobo  begins  to  do  a  jew  lonely  curvets 
on  the  side  above)  Hoy!  Hoy!  Pick  'em  up  and  take  'em  around! 
Use  the  head,  use  the  feet!  Last  time  forever!  {He  begins  to  sing 
to  the  air) 

Mio.  Wait  for  me,  will  you? 

CARR.  Now's  your  chance,  (mio  goes  over  to  miriamne  and  holds 
out  a  hand,  smiling.  She  stands  for  a  moment  uncertain,  then 
dances  with  him.  esdras  comes  out  to  watch,  judge  gaunt  comes  in 
from  the  left.  There  is  a  rumble  of  thunder) 

LUCIA.  Hoy!  Hoy!  Maybe  it  rains  tonight,  maybe  it  snows  tomor- 
row! Tonight  we  dance  goodbye.  {He  sings  the  air  lustily.  A 
POLICEMAN  comes  in  from  the  left  and  looJ^s  on.  two  or  three 
pedestrians  follow  him) 

POLICEMAN.  Hey  you!  (lucia  goes  on  singing)  Hey,  you! 

LUCIA.  {Still  playing)  What  you  want.? 

POLICEMAN.  Sign  off! 

LUCIA.  What  you  mean?  I  get  off  the  street! 

POLICEMAN.  Sign  off! 

LUCIA.  {Still  playing)  What  you  mean  ? 

{The  POLICEMAN  wal]{s  over  to  him.  lucia  stops  playing  and  the 

DANCERS  pause) 

POLICEMAN.  Cut  it. 

LUCIA.  Is  this  a  street? 
POLICEMAN.  I  say  cut  it  out. 

{The  HOBO  goes  bac\  to  his  nest  and  sits  in  it,  watching) 
LUCIA.  It's  the  last  time.  We  dance  goodbye  to  the  piano. 
POLICEMAN.  You'll  dancc  goodbye  to  something  else  if  I  catch  you 

cranking  that  thing  again. 
LUCIA.  All  right. 
PINY.  I'll  bet  you  don't  say  that  to  the  National  Biscuit  Company! 
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POLICEMAN.  Lady,  you've  been  selling  apples  on  my  beat  for  some 
time  now,  and  I  said  nothing  about  it  — 

PINY.  Selling  apples  is  allowed  — 

POLICEMAN.  You  watch  yourself —  {He  ta\es  a  short  wal\  around 
the  place  and  comes  upon  the  hobo)  What  are  you  doing  here.? 
{The  HOBO  opens  his  mouth,  points  to  it,  and  shades  his  head)  Oh, 
you  are,  are  you  ?  {He  comes  bac\  to  lucia)  So  you  trundle  your 
so-called  musical  instrument  to  wherever  you  keep  it,  and  don't 
let  me  hear  it  again. 
{The  RADICAL  leaps  on  the  base  of  the  roc\  at  right.  The  isT  girl 

turns  away  from  the  sailor  toward  the  2nd  girl  and  herman) 

SAILOR.  Hey,  captain,  what's  the  matter  with  the  music? 

POLICEMAN.  Not  a  thing,  admiral. 

SAILOR.  Well,  we  had  a  little  party  going  here  — 

POLICEMAN.  I'll  say  you  did. 

2ND  GIRL.  Please,  officer,  we  want  to  dance. 

POLICEMAN.  Go  ahead.  Dance. 

2ND  GIRL.  But  we  waut  music! 

POLICEMAN.  {Turning  to  go)  Sorry.  Can't  help  you. 

RADICAL.  And  there  you  see  it,  the  perfect  example  of  capitalistic 
oppression!  In  a  land  where  music  should  be  free  as  air  and  the 
arts  should  be  encouraged,  a  uniformed  minion  of  the  rich,  a 
guardian  myrmidon  of  the  Park  Avenue  pleasure  hunters,  steps 
in  and  puts  a  limit  on  the  innocent  enjoyments  of  the  poor!  We 
don't  go  to  theaters!  Why  not?  We  can't  afford  it!  We  don't 
go  to  night  clubs,  where  women  dance  naked  and  the  music 
drips  from  saxophones  and  leaks  out  of  Rudy  Vallee  —  we  can't 
afford  that  either! — But  we  might  at  least  dance  on  the  river 
bank  to  the  strains  of  a  barrel  organ  —  ! 

(garth  comes  out  of  the  apartment  and  listens) 

POLICEMAN.  It's  against  the  law! 

RADICAL.  What  law?  I  challenge  you  to  tell  me  what  law  of  God  or 
man  —  what  ordinance  —  is  violated  by  this  spontaneous  diversion  ? 
None!  I  say  none!  An  official  whim  of  the  masters  who  should 
be  our  servants!  — 

POLICEMAN.  Get  down!  Get  down  and  shut  up! 

RADICAL.  By  what  law,  by  what  ordinance  do  you  order  me  to  be 
quiet  ? 
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POLICEMAN.  Speaking  without  a  flag.  You  know  it. 

RADICAL.  (Pulling  out  a  small  American  flag)  There's  my  flag!  There's 
the  flag  o£  this  United  States  which  used  to  guarantee  the  rights 
of  man  —  the  rights  of  man  now  violated  by  every  third  statute 
of  the  commonweal  — 

POLICEMAN.  Don't  try  to  pull  tricks  on  me!  I've  seen  you  before! 
You're  not  making  any  speech,  and  you're  climbing  down  — 

JUDGE  GAUNT.  {W ho  htts  com.e  quietly  forward)  One  moment,  of- 
ficer. There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  even  on  the  bench 
as  to  the  elasticity  of  police  power  when  applied  in  minor  emer- 
gencies to  preserve  civil  order.  But  the  weight  of  authority  would 
certainly  favor  the  defendant  in  any  equable  court,  and  he  would 
be  upheld  in  his  demand  to  be  heard. 

POLICEMAN.  Who  are  you? 

JUDGE  GAUNT.  Sir,  I  am  not  accustomed  to  answer  that  question. 

POLICEMAN.  I  don't  know  you, 

GAUNT.  I  am  a  judge  of  some  standing,  not  in  your  city  but  in 
another  with  similar  statutes.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the 
bill  of  rights  is  not  to  be  set  aside  lightly  by  the  officers  of  any 
municipality  — 

POLICEMAN.  (Looking  over  gaunt's  somewhat  bedraggled  costume) 
Maybe  they  understand  you  better  in  the  town  you  come  from, 
but  I  don't  get  your  drift —  {To  the  radical)  I  don't  want  any 
trouble,  but  if  you  ask  for  it  you'll  get  plenty.  Get  down! 

RADICAL.  I'm  not  asking  for  trouble,  but  I'm  staying  right  here. 
{The  POLICEMAN  moves  toward  him) 

GAUNT.  {Taking  the  policeman's  arm,  but  shaken  off  roughly) 
I  ask  this  for  yourself,  truly,  not  for  the  dignity  of  the  law  nor  the 
maintenance  of  precedent.  Be  gentle  with  them  when  their  threats 
are  childish  —  be  tolerant  while  you  can  —  for  your  least  harsh 
word  will  return  on  you  in  the  night  — return  in  a  storm  of  cries! 
(He  ta\es  the  policeman's  arm  again)  Whatever  they  may  have 
said  or  done,  let  them  disperse  in  peace!  It  is  better  that  they  go 
softly,  lest  when  they  are  dead  you  see  their  eyes  pleading,  and 
their  outstretched  hands  touch  you,  fingering  cold  on  your  heart! 
—  I  have  been  harsher  than  you.  I  have  sent  men  down  that  long 
corridor  into  blinding  light  and  blind  darkness!  (He  suddenly 
draws  himself  erect  and  speaks  defiantly)  And  it  was  well  that 
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I  did  so!   I  have  been  an  upright  judge!   They  are  all  liars! 

Liars! 
POLICEMAN.  {Shaking  gaunt  o^  so  that  he  jails)  Why,  you  fool, 

you're  crazy! 
GAUNT.  Yes,  and  there  are  liars  on  the  force!  They  came  to  me  with 

their  shifty  lies!  (He  catches  at  the  policeman,  who  pushes  him 

away  with  his  foot) 
POLICEMAN.  You  think  I've  got  nothing  better  to  do  than  listen 

to  a  crazy  fool? 
1ST  GIRL.  Shame,  shame! 
POLICEMAN.  What  have  I  got  to  be  ashamed  of.?  And  what's  going 

on  here,  anyway  ?  Where  in  hell  did  you  all  come  from  ? 
RADICAL.  Tread  on  him!  That's  right!  Tread  down  the  poor  and  the 

innocent!  {There  is  a  protesting  murmur  in  the  crowd) 
SAILOR.  {Moving  in  a  little)  Say,  big  boy,  you  don't  have  to  step  on 

the  guy. 
POLICEMAN.  {Facing  them,  stepping  bacJO  What's  the  matter  with 

you?  I  haven't  stepped  on  anybody! 
Mio.  {At  the  right,  across  from  the  policeman) 

Listen  now,  fellows,  give  the  badge  a  chance. 

He's  doing  his  job,  what  he  gets  paid  to  do, 

the  same  as  any  of  you.  They're  all  picked  men, 

these  metropolitan  police,  hand  picked 

for  loyalty  and  a  fine  up-standing  pair 

of  shoulders  on  their  legs  —  it's  not  so  easy 

to  represent  the  law.  Think  what  he  does 

for  all  of  us,  stamping  out  crime! 

Do  you  want  to  be  robbed  and  murdered  in  your  beds? 
SAILOR.  What's  eating  you? 
radical.  He  must  be  a  capitalist. 
mio.  They  pluck  them  fresh 

from  Ireland,  and  a  paucity  of  headpiece 

is  a  prime  prerequisite.  You  from  Ireland,  buddy? 
policeman.  {Surly)  Where  are  you  from? 
MIO.  Buddy,  I  tell  you  flat 

I  wish  I  was  from  Ireland,  and  could  boast 

some  Tammany  connections.  There's  only  one  drawback 

about  working  on  the  force.  It  infects  the  brain, 
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it  eats  the  cerebrum.  There've  been  cases  known, 

fine  specimens  of  manliood,  too,  where  autopsies, 

conducted  in  approved  scientific  fashion, 

revealed  conditions  quite  incredible 

in  policemen's  upper  layers.  In  some,  a  trace, 

in  others,  when  they've  swung  a  stick  too  long, 

there  was  nothing  there!  — but  nothing!  Oh,  my  friends, 

this  fine  athletic  figure  of  a  man 

that  stands  so  grim  before  us,  what  will  they  find 

when  they  saw  his  skull  for  the  last  inspection  .f* 

I  fear  me  a  little  puflball  dust  will  blow  away 

rejoining  earth,  our  mother  —  and  this  same  dust, 

this  smoke,  this  ash  on  the  wind,  will  represent 

all  he  had  left  to  think  with! 
THE  HOBO.  Hooray! 

(The  POLICEMAN  turns  on  his  heel  and  loo\s  hard  at  the  hobo, 
who  slin\s  away) 
POLICEMAN.  Oh,  yeah? 
Mio.  My  theme 

gives  ears  to  the  deaf  and  voice  to  the  dumb!  But  now 

forgive  me  if  I  say  you  were  most  unkind 

in  troubling  the  officer.  He's  a  simple  man 

of  simple  tastes,  and  easily  confused 

when  faced  with  complex  issues.  He  may  reflect 

on  returning  home,  that  is,  so  far  as  he 

is  capable  of  reflection,  and  conclude 

that  he  was  kidded  out  of  his  uniform  pants, 

and  in  his  fury  when  this  dawns  upon  him 

may  smack  his  wife  down! 
POLICEMAN.  That'll  be  about  enough  from  you,  too,  professor! 
Mio.  May  I  say  that  I  think  you  have  managed  this  whole  situation 

rather  badly,  from  the  beginning? — 
POLICEMAN.  You  may  not! 

(trock  slips  in  from  the  bac\ground.  The  two  young  men  in 
SERGE  come  with  him) 
mio.  Oh,  but  your  pardon,  sir!  It's  apparent  to  the  least  competent 

among  us  that  you  should  have  gone  about  your  task  more  subtly 

—  the  glove  of  velvet,  the  hand  of  iron,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  — 
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POLICEMAN.  Shut  that  hole  in  your  face! 

Mio.  Sir,  for  that  remark  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than 
an  unconditional  apology!  I  have  an  old  score  to  settle  with  po- 
licemen, brother,  because  they're  fools  and  fat-heads,  and  you're 
one  of  the  most  fatuous  fat-heads  that  ever  walked  his  feet  flat 
collecting  graft!  Tell  that  to  your  sergeant  back  in  the  booby- 
hatch. 
POLICEMAN.  Oh,  you  want  an  apology,  do  you  ?  You'll  get  an  apology 
out  of  the  other  side  of  your  mouth!  (He  steps  toward  mio.  carr 
suddenly  stands  in  his  path)  Get  out  of  my  way!  {He  pauses  and 
loo\s  round  him;  the  crowd  loo\s  less  and  less  friendly.  He  lays 
a  hand  on  his  gun  and  bac\s  to  a  position  where  there  is  nobody 
behind  him)  Get  out  of  here,  all  of  you!  Get  out!  What  are  you 
trying  to  do  —  start  a  riot  ? 
mio.  There  now,  that's  better!  That's  in  the  best  police  tradition. 

Incite  a  riot  yourself  and  then  accuse  the  crowd. 
policeman.  It  won't  be  pleasant  if  I  decide  to  let  somebody  have  it! 
Get  out! 

{The  onloo\ers  begin  to  melt  away.  The  sailor  goes  out  left  with 
the  GIRLS  and  Herman,  carr  and  mio  go  out  right,  carr  whistling 
'''The  Star  Spangled  Banner."  The  hobo  follows  them.  The  radical 
wal\s  past  with  his  head  in  the  air.  piny  and  lucia  leave  the  piano 
where  it  stands  and  slip  away  to  the  left.  At  the  end  the  policeman 
is  left  standing  in  the  center,  the  judge  near  him.  esdras  stands  in 
the  doorway,  miriamne  is  left  sitting  half  in  shadow  and  unseen  by 
esdras) 

judge  gaunt.  {To  the  policeman) 
Yes,  but  should  a  man  die,  should  it  be  necessary  that  one  man 
die  for  the  good  of  many,  make  not  yourself  the  instrument  of 
death,  lest  you  sleep  to  wake  sobbing!  Nay,  it  avails  nothing  that 
you  are  the  law  —  this  delicate  ganglion  that  is  the  brain,  it  will 
not  bear  these  things  —  ! 

{The  policeman  gives  the  judge  the  once-over,  shrugs,  decides  to 
leave  him  there  and  starts  out  left,  garth  goes  to  his  father  —  a  fine 
sleet  begins  to  fall  through  the  street  lights,  trock  is  still  visible) 
GARTH.  Get  him  in  here,  quick. 
ESDRAS.  Who,  son.? 
GARTH.  The  Judge,  damn  him! 
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ESDRAS.  Is  it  Judge  Gaunt  ? 

GARTH.  Who  did  you  think  it  was  ?  He's  crazy  as  a  bedbug  and  telling 

the  world.  Get  him  inside!  {He  loo\s  round) 
ESDRAS.  (Going  up  to  gaunt) 

Will  you  come  in,  sir  ? 
GAUNT.  You  will  understand,  sir.  We  old  men  know  how  softly  we 

must  proceed  with  these  things. 
ESDRAS.  Yes,  surely,  sir. 
GAUNT.  It  was  always  my  practice  —  always.  They  will  tell  you  that 

of  me  where  I  am  known.  Yet  even  I  am  not  free  of  regret  — 

even  I.  Would  you  believe  it? 
ESDRAS.  I  believe  we  are  none  of  us  free  of  regret. 
GAUNT.  None  of  us  ?  I  would  it  were  true.  I  would  I  thought  it  were 

true. 
ESDRAS.  Shall  we  go  in,  sir  ?  This  is  sleet  that's  falling. 
GAUNT.  Yes.  Let  us  go  in. 

(esdras,  gaunt  and  garth  enter  the  basement  and  shut  the  door. 
TROCK  goes  out  with  his  men.  After  a  pause  mio  comes  bac\  from  the 
right,  alone.  He  stands  at  a  little  distance  from  miriamne) 
MIO.  Looks  like  rain. 
{She  is  silent) 
You  live  around  here  } 
{She  nods  gravely) 
I  guess 

you  thought  I  meant  it  —  about  waiting  here  to  meet  me. 
{She  nods  again) 

I'd  forgotten  about  it  till  I  got  that  winter 

across  the  face.  You'd  better  go  inside. 

I'm  not  your  kind.  I'm  nobody's  kind  but  my  own. 

I'm  waiting  for  this  to  blow  over. 
{She  rises) 
I  lied.  I  meant  it  — 

I  meant  it  when  I  said  it  —  but  there's  too  much  black 

whirling  inside  me  —  for  any  girl  to  know. 

So  go  on  in.  You're  somebody's  angel  child 

and  they're  waiting  for  you. 

MIRIAMNE.  Yes.  I'll  go. 

{She  turns) 
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Mio.  And  tell  them 
when  you  get  inside  where  it's  warm, 
and  you  love  each  other, 

and  mother  comes  to  kiss  her  darling,  tell  them 
to  hang  on  to  it  while  they  can,  believe  while  they  can 
it's  a  warm  safe  world,  and  Jesus  finds  his  lambs 
and  carries  them  in  his  bosom  —  I've  seen  some  lambs 
that  Jesus  missed.  If  they  ever  want  the  truth 
tell  them  that  nothing's  guaranteed  in  this  climate 
except  it  gets  cold  in  winter,  nor  on  this  earth 
except  you  die  sometime. 
{He  turns  away) 

MiRiAMNE.  I  have  no  mother. 
And  my  people  are  Jews. 

MIO.  Then  you  know  something  about  it. 

MIRIAMNE.  Yes. 

MIO.  Do  you  have  enough  to  eat? 

MIRIAMNE.  Not  always. 

MIO.  What  do  you  believe  in  ? 

MIRIAMNE.  Nothing.  ■«■ 

MIO.  Why? 

MIRIAMNE.  How  Can  one? 

MIO.  It's  easy  if  you're  a  fool.  You  see  the  words 
in  books.  Honor,  it  says  there,  chivalry,  freedom, 
heroism,  enduring  love  —  and  these 
are  words  on  paper.  It's  something  to  have  them  there. 
You'll  get  them  nowhere  else. 

MIRIAMNE.  What  hurts  you  ? 

MIO.  Just  that. 
You'll  get  them  nowhere  else. 

MIRIAMNE.  Why  should  you  want  them? 

MIO.  I'm  alone,  that's  why.  You  see  those  lights, 
along  the  river,  cutting  across  the  rain  —  ? 
those  are  the  hearths  of  Brooklyn,  and  up  this  way 
the  love-nests  of  Manhattan  —  they  turn  their  points 
like  knives  against  me  —  outcast  of  the  world, 
snake  in  the  streets  —  I  don't  want  a  handout. 
I  sleep  and  eat. 
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MiRiAMNE.  Do  you  Want  me  to  go  with  you  ? 

Mio.  Where  ? 

MIRIAMNE.  Where  you  go. 

{A  pause.  He  goes  nearer  to  her) 

Mio.  Why,  you  god-damned  Uttle  fool  — 
what  made  you  say  that  ? 

MIRIAMNE.  I  don't  know. 

MIO.  If  you  have  a  home 
stay  in  it.  I  ask  for  nothing.  I've  schooled  myself 
to  ask  for  nothing,  and  take  what  I  can  get, 
and  get  along.  If  I  fell  for  you,  that's  my  lookout, 
and  I'll  starve  it  down. 

MIRIAMNE.  Wherever  you  go,  I'd  go. 

MIO.  What  do  you  know  about  loving? 
How  could  you  know? 
Have  you  ever  had  a  man  ? 

MIRIAMNE.  (After  a  slight  pause) 
No.  But  I  know. 
Tell  me  your  name. 

MIO.  Mio.  What's  yours  ? 

MIRIAMNE.  Miriamne. 

MIO.  There's  no  such  name. 

MIRIAMNE.  But  there's  no  such  name  as  Mio! 
M.I.O.  It's  no  name. 

MIO.  It's  for  Bartolomeo. 

MIRIAMNE.  My  mother's  name  was  Miriam, 
so  they  called  me  Miriamne. 

MIO.  Meaning  little  Miriam  ? 

MIRIAMNE.  Yes. 

MIO.  So  now  little  Miriamne  will  go  in 
and  take  up  quietly  where  she  dropped  them  all 
her  small  housewifely  cares  —  When  I  first  saw  you, 
not  a  half-hour  ago,  I  heard  myself  saying, 
this  is  the  face  that  launches  ships  for  me  — 
and  if  I  owned  a  dream  —  yes,  half  a  dream  — 
we'd  share  it.  But  I  have  no  dream.  This  earth 
came  tumbling  down  from  chaos,  fire  and  rock, 
and  bred  up  worms,  blind  worms  that  sting  each  other 
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here  in  the  dark.  These  bHnd  worms  of  the  earth 

took  out  my  father  —  and  killed  him,  and  set  a  sign 

on  me  —  the  heir  of  the  serpent  —  and  he  was  a  man 

such  as  men  might  be  if  the  gods  were  men  — 

but  they  killed  him  — 

as  they'll  kill  all  others  like  him 

till  the  sun  cools  down  to  the  stabler  molecules, 

yes,  till  men  spin  their  tent-worm  webs  to  the  stars 

and  what  they  think  is  done,  even  in  the  thinking, 

and  they  are  the  gods,  and  immortal,  and  constellations 

turn  for  them  all  like  mill  wheels  —  still  as  they  are 

they  will  be,  worms  and  blind.  Enduring  love, 

oh  gods  and  worms,  what  mockery !  —  And  yet 

I  have  blood  enough  in  my  veins.  It  goes  like  music, 

singing,  because  you're  here.  My  body  turns 

as  if  you  were  the  sun,  and  warm.  This  men  called  love 

in  happier  times,  before  the  Freudians  taught  us 

to  blame  it  on  the  glands.  Only  go  in 

before  you  breathe  too  much  of  my  atmosphere 

and  catch  death  from  me. 

MiRiAMNE.  I  will  take  my  hands 
and  weave  them  to  a  little  house,  and  there 
you  shall  keep  a  dream  — 

Mio.  God  knows  I  could  use  a  dream 
and  even  a  house. 

MIRIAMNE.  You're  laughing  at  me,  Mio! 

MIO.  The  worms  are  laughing. 
I  tell  you  there's  death  about  me 
and  you're  a  child!  And  I'm  alone  and  half  mad 
with  hate  and  longing.  I  shall  let  you  love  me 
and  love  you  in  return,  and  then,  why  then 
God  knows  what  happens! 

MIRIAMNE.  Something  most  unpleasant  ? 

MIO.  Love  in  a  box  car  —  love  among  the  children. 
I've  seen  too  much  of  it.  Are  we  to  live 
in  this  same  house  you  make  with  your  two  hands 
mystically,  out  of  air  } 
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MiRiAMNE.  No  roof,  no  mortgage! 
Well,  I  shall  marry  a  baker  out  in  Flatbush, 
it  gives  hot  bread  in  the  morning!  Oh,  Mio,  Mio, 
in  all  the  unwanted  places  and  waste  lands 
that  roll  up  into  the  darkness  out  of  sun 
and  into  sun  out  of  dark,  there  should  be  one  empty 
for  you  and  me. 

MIO.  No. 

MIRIAMNE.  Then  go  now  and  leave  me. 
I'm  only  a  girl  you  saw  in  the  tenements, 
and  there's  been  nothing  said. 

MIO.  Miriamne. 

(She  ta\es  a  step  toward  him) 

MIRIAMNE.  Yes. 

{He  \isses  her  lips  lightly) 

MIO.  Why,  girl,  the  transfiguration  on  the  mount 
was  nothing  to  your  face.  It  lights  from  within  — 
a  white  chalice  holding  fire,  a  flower  in  flame, 
this  is  your  face. 

MIRIAMNE.  And  you  shall  drink  the  flame 
and  never  lessen  it.  And  round  your  head 
the  aureole  shall  burn  that  burns  there  now, 
forever.  This  I  can  give  you.  And  so  forever 
the  Freudians  are  wrong. 

MIO.  They're  well-forgotten 
at  any  rate. 

MIRIAMNE.  Why  did  you  speak  to  me 
when  you  first  saw  me  ? 

MIO.  I  knew  then. 

MIRIAMNE.  And  I  came  back 
because  I  must  see  you  again.  And  we  danced  together 
and  my  heart  hurt  me.  Never,  never,  never, 
though  they  should  bind  me  down  and  tear  out  my  eyes, 
would  I  ever  hurt  you  now.  Take  me  with  you,  Mio, 
let  them  look  for  us,  whoever  there  is  to  look, 
but  we'll  be  away. 

(mio  turns  away  toward  the  tenement) 
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Mio.  When  I  was  four  years  old 
we  climbed  through  an  iron  gate,  my  mother  and  I, 
to  see  my  father  in  prison.  He  stood  in  the  death-cell 
and  put  his  hand  through  the  bars  and  said,  My  Mio, 
I  have  only  this  to  leave  you,  that  I  love  you, 
and  will  love  you  after  I  die.  Love  me  then,  Mio, 
when  this  hard  thing  comes  on  you,  that  you  must  live 
a  man  despised  for  your  father.  That  night  the  guards, 
walking  in  floodlights  brighter  than  high  noon, 
led  him  between  them  with  his  trousers  slit 
and  a  shaven  head  for  the  cathodes.  This  sleet  and  rain 
that  I  feel  cold  here  on  my  face  and  hands 
will  find  him  under  thirteen  years  of  clay 
in  prison  ground.  Lie  still  and  rest,  my  father, 
for  I  have  not  forgotten.  When  I  forget 
may  I  lie  blind  as  you.  No  other  love, 
time  passing,  nor  the  spaced  light-years  of  suns 
shall  blur  your  voice,  or  tempt  me  from  the  path 
that  clears  your  name  — 

till  I  have  these  rats  in  my  grip  * 

or  sleep  deep  where  you  sleep. 
(To  miriamne) 
I  have  no  house, 
nor  home,  nor  love  of  life,  nor  fear  of  death, 
nor  care  for  what  I  eat,  or  who  I  sleep  with, 
or  what  color  of  calcimine  the  Government 
will  wash  itself  this  year  or  next  to  lure 
the  sheep  and  feed  the  wolves.  Love  somewhere  else, 
and  get  your  children  in  some  other  image 
more  acceptable  to  the  State!  This  face  of  mine 
is  stamped  for  sewage! 

{She  steps  bacJ{^,  surmising) 

MIRIAMNE.  Mio  — 

MIO.  My  road  is  cut 

in  rock,  and  leads  to  one  end.  If  I  hurt  you,  I'm  sorry. 

One  gets  over  hurts. 
MIRIAMNE.  What  was  his  name  — 

your  father's  name.? 
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Mio.  Bartolomeo  Romagna. 

I'm  not  ashamed  of  it. 
MiRiAMNE.  Why  are  you  here  ? 
MIO.  For  the  reason 

I've  never  had  a  home.  Because  I'm  a  cry 

out  of  a  shallow  grave,  and  all  roads  are  mine 

that  might  revenge  him! 
MIRIAMNE.  But  Mio  —  why  here  —  v\^hy  here? 
Mio.  I  can't  tell  you  that. 
MIRIAMNE.  No  —  but  —  there's  someone 

lives  here  —  lives  not  far  —  and  you  mean  to  see  him- 

you  mean  to  ask  him  — 
(She  pauses) 
MIO.  Who  told  you  that? 
MIRIAMNE.  His  name 

is  Garth  —  Garth  Esdras  — 

MIO. 

(After  a  pause,  coining  nearer) 

Who  are  you,  then?  You  seem 

to  know  a  good  deal  about  me  —  Were  you  sent 

to  say  this  ? 
MIRIAMNE.  You  Said  there  was  death  about  you!  Yes, 

but  nearer  than  you  think!  Let  it  be  as  it  is  — 

let  it  all  be  as  it  is,  never  see  this  place 

nor  think  of  it  —  forget  the  streets  you  came 

when  you're  away  and  safe!  Go  before  you're  seen 

or  spoken  to! 
MIO.  Will  you  tell  me  why  ? 
MIRIAMNE.  As  I  love  you 

I  can't  tell  you  —  and  I  can  never  see  you  — 
MIO.  I  walk  where  I  please  — 
MIRIAMNE.  Do  you  think  it's  easy  for  me 

to  send  you  away? 

(She  steps  bac\  as  if  to  go) 
MIO.  Where  will  I  find  you  then 

if  I  should  want  to  see  you  ? 
MIRIAMNE.  Never  —  I  tell  you 

I'd  bring  you  death!  Even  now.  Listen! 
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(shadow  and  trock  enter  between  the  bridge  and  the  tenement 
house.  MiRiAMNE  pulls  Mio  bac\  into  the  shadow  of  the  roc\  to  avoid 
being  seen) 
TROCK.  Why,  fine. 
SHADOW.  You  watch  it  now  —  just  for  the  record,  Trock  — 

you're  going  to  thank  me  for  staying  away  from  it 

and  keeping  you  out.  I've  seen  men  get  that  way, 

thinking  they  had  to  plug  a  couple  of  guys 

and  then  a  few  more  to  cover  it  up,  and  then 

maybe  a  dozen  more.  You  can't  own  all 

and  territory  adjacent,  and  you  can't 

slough  all  the  witnesses,  because  every  man 

you  put  away  has  friends  — 
TROCK.  I  said  all  right. 

I  said  fine. 
SHADOW.  They're  going  to  find  this  judge, 

and  if  they  find  him  dead  it's  just  too  bad, 

and  I  don't  want  to  know  anything  about  it  — 

and  you  don't  either. 
TROcK.  You  all  through.'* 
SHADOW.  Why  sure. 
TROCK.  All  right. 

We're  through,  too,  you  know. 
SHADOW.  Yeah.? 

{He  becomes  wary) 
TROCK.  Yeah,  we're  through. 
SHADOW.  I've  heard  that  said  before,  and  afterwards 

somebody  died. 
(trock  is  silent) 
Is  that  what  you  mean  } 
TROCK.  You  can  go. 

I  don't  want  to  see  you. 
SHADOW.  Sure,  I'll  go. 

Maybe  you  won't  mind  if  I  just  find  out 

what  you've  got  on  you.  Before  I  turn  my  back 

I'd  like  to  know. 

{Silently  and  expertly  he  touches  trock's  packets,  extracting  a 
gun) 
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Not  that  I'd  distrust  you, 

but  you  know  how  it  is. 
(He  poc\ets  the  gun) 
So  long,  Trock. 
TROCK.  So  long. 
SHADOW.  I  won't  talk. 

You  can  be  sure  of  that. 
TROCK.  I  know  you  won't. 

(shadow  turns  and  goes  out  right,  past  the  roc\  and  along  the 
ban\.  As  he  goes  the  two  young  men  in  blue  serge  enter  from 
the  left  and  wal\  slowly  after  shadow.  They  loo\  toward  trock  as 
they  enter  and  he  motions  with  his  thumb  in  the  direction  ta\en  by 
shadow.  They  follow  shadow  out  without  haste,  trock  watches  them 
disappear,  then  slips  out  the  way  he  came,  mio  comes  a  step  forward, 
looking  after  the  two  men.  Two  or  three  shots  are  heard,  then  silence. 
mio  starts  to  run  after  shadow) 
MiRiAMNE.  Mio! 

MIO.  What  do  you  know  about  this  ? 
MIRIAMNE.  The  other  way, 

Mio  —  quick! 

(cARR  slips  in  from  the  right,  in  haste) 
CARR.  Look,  somebody's  just  been  shot. 

He  fell  in  the  river.  The  guys  that  did  the  shooting 

ran  up  the  bank. 
MIO.  Come  on. 

(mio  and  carr  run  out  right,  miriamne  watches  uncertainly,  then 
slowly  turns  and  walf(s  to  the  rear  door  of  the  tenement.  She  stands 
there  a  moment,  looking  after  mio,  then  goes  in,  closing  the  door. 
CARR  and  MIO  return) 

CARR.  There's  a  rip  tide  past  the  point.  You'd  never  find  him. 
MIO.  No. 
CARR.  You  know  a  man  really  ought  to  carry  insurance  living  around 

here  —  God,  it's  easy,  putting  a  fellow  away.  I  never  saw  it  done 

before. 
MIO.  {Loo\ing  at  the  place  where  miriamne  stood)  They  have  it 

all  worked  out. 
CARR.  What  are  you  doing  now? 
Mio.  I  have  a  little  business  to  transact  in  this  neighborhood. 
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CARR.  You'd  better  forget  it. 

MIO.  No. 

CARR.  Need  any  help? 

Mio.  Well,  if  I  did  I'd  ask  you  first.  But  I  don't  see  how  it  would  do 

any  good.  So  you  keep  out  of  it  and  take  care  of  yourself. 
CARR.  So  long,  then. 
MIO.  So  long,  Carr. 
CARR.  {Looking  downstream)   He  was  drifting  face  up.  Must  be 

halfway  to  the  island  the  way  the  tide  runs.  {He  shivers)  God,  it's 

cold  here.  Well  — 

{He  goes  out  to  the  left,  mio  sits  on  the  edge  of  the  rocJ^.  lucia 
comes  stealthily  bac\  from  between  the  bridge  and  the  tenement, 
goes  to  the  street-piano  and  wheels  it  away,  piny  comes  in.  They  ta\e 
a  loo\  at  MIO,  but  say  nothing,  lucia  goes  into  his  shelter  and  piny 
into  hers,  mio  rises,  loo^s  up  at  the  tenement,  and  goes  out  to  the  left) 

{Curtain) 


Act  Two 

Scene  —  The  basement  as  in  Scene  2  of  Act  One.  The  same  eve- 
ning. ESDRAS  sits  at  the  table  reading,  miriamne  is  seated  at  the  left, 
listening  and  intent.  The  door  of  the  inner  room  is  half  open  and 
garth's  violin  is  heard.  He  is  playing  the  theme  from  the  third 
movement  of  Beethoven  s  Archduke  Trio,  esdras  lookj  up. 

ESDRAS.  I  remember  when  I  came  to  the  end 
of  all  the  Talmud  said,  and  the  commentaries, 

'  then  I  was  fifty  years  old  —  and  it  was  time 
to  ask  what  I  had  learned.  I  asked  this  question 
and  gave  myself  the  answer.  In  all  the  Talmud 
there  was  nothing  to  find  but  the  names  of  things, 
set  down  that  we  might  call  them  by  those  names 
and  walk  without  fear  among  things  known.  Since  then 
I  have  had  twenty  years  to  read  on  and  on 
and  end  with  Ecclesiastes.  Names  of  names, 
evanid  days,  evanid  nights  and  days 
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and  words  that  shift  their  meaning.  Space  is  time, 

that  which  was  is  now  —  the  men  of  tomorrow 

Hve,  and  this  is  their  yesterday.  All  things 

that  were  and  are  and  will  be,  have  their  being 

then  and  now  and  to  come.  If  this  means  little 

when  you  are  young,  remember  it.  It  will  return 

to  mean  more  when  you  are  old. 
MiRiAMNE.  I'm  sorry  —  I 

was  listening  for  something. 
ESDRAs.  It  doesn't  matter. 

It's  a  useless  wisdom.  It's  all  I  have, 

but  useless.  It  may  be  there  is  no  time, 

but  we  grow  old.  Do  you  know  his  name.? 
MIRIAMNE.  Whose  name.? 
ESDRAS.  Why,  when  we're  young  and  listen  for  a  step 

the  step  should  have  a  name  — 

(miriamne,  not  hearing,  rises  and  goes  to  the  window,  garth 
enters  from  within,  carrying  his  violin  and  carefully  closing  the  door) 
GARTH.  {As  ESDRAS  looJ{s  at  him) 

Asleep. 
ESDRAS.  He  may 

sleep  on  through  the  whole  night  —  then  in  the  morning 

we  can  let  them  know. 
GARTH.  We'd  be  wiser  to  say  nothing  — 

let  him  find  his  own  way  back. 
ESDRAS.  How  did  he  come  here  } 
GARTH.  He's  not  too  crazy  for  that.  If  he  wakes  again 

we'll  keep  him  quiet  and  shift  him  off  tomorrow. 

Somebody'd  pick  him  up. 
ESDRAS.  How  have  I  come 

to  this  sunken  end  of  a  street,  at  a  life's  end  —  } 
GARTH.  It  was  cheaper  here  —  not  to  be  transcendental  — 

So  —  we  say  nothing  —  .? 
ESDRAS.  Nothing. 
miriamne.  Garth,  there's  no  place 

in  this  whole  city  —  not  one  — 

where  you  wouldn't  be  safer 

than  here  —  tonight  —  or  tomorrow. 
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GARTH.  {Bitterly) 

Well,  that  may  be. 

What  o£  it? 
MiRiAMNE.  If  you  slipped  away  and  took 

a  place  somewhere  where  Trock  couldn't  find  you  — 
GARTH.  Yes  — 

using  what  for  money  ?  and  why  do  you  think 

I've  sat  here  so  far  —  because  I  love  my  home 

so  much  ?  No,  but  if  I  stepped  round  the  corner 

it'd  be  my  last  corner  and  my  last  step. 
MIRIAMNE.  And  yet  — 

if  you're  here  —  they'll  find  you  here  — 

Trock  will  come  again  — 

and  there's  worse  to  follow  — 
GARTH.  Do  you  want  to  get  me  killed  } 

MIRIAMNE.  No. 

GARTH.  There's  no  way  out  of  it.  We'll  wait 

and  take  what  they  send  us. 
ESDRAS.  Hush!  You'll  wake  him. 
GARTH.  I've  done  it. 

I  hear  him  stirring  now. 

(They    wait    quietly,    judge    gaunt    opens    the    door    and 
enters) 
GAUNT.  {In  the  doorway) 

I  beg  your  pardon  — 

no,  no,  be  seated  —  keep  your  place  —  I've  made 

your  evening  difficult  enough,  I  fear; 

and  I  must  thank  you  doubly  for  your  kindness, 

for  I've  been  ill  —  I  know  it. 
ESDRAS.  You're  better,  sir.-* 
GAUNT.  Quite  recovered,  thank  you.  Able,  I  hope, 

to  manage  nicely  now.  You'll  be  rewarded 

for  your  hospitality  —  though  at  this  moment 
{He  smiles) 

I'm  low  in  funds. 

{He  inspects  his  billfold) 
Sir,  my  embarrassment 

is  great  indeed  —  and  more  than  monetary, 
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for  I  must  own  my  recollection's  vague 

of  how  I  came  here  —  how  we  came  together  — 

and  what  we  may  have  said.  My  name  is  Gaunt, 

Judge  Gaunt,  a  name  long  known  in  the  criminal  courts, 

and  not  unhonored  there. 

ESDRAs.  My  name  is  Esdras  — 
and  this  is  Garth,  my  son.  And  Miriamne, 
the  daughter  of  my  old  age. 

GAUNT.  I'm  glad  to  meet  you. 
Esdras.  Garth  Esdras. 

{He  passes  a  hand  over  his  eyes) 
It's  not  a  usual  name. 
Of  late  it's  been  connected  with  a  case  — 
a  case  I  knew.  But  this  is  hardly  the  man. 
Though  it's  not  a  usual  name. 
(They  are  silent) 
Sir,  how  I  came  here, 
as  I  have  said,  I  don't  well  know.  Such  things 
are  sometimes  not  quite  accident. 

ESDRAS.  We  found  you 
outside  our  door  and  brought  you  in. 

GAUNT.  The  brain 
can  be  overworked,  and  weary,  even  when  the  man 
would  swear  to  his  good  health.  Sir,  on  my  word 
I  don't  know  why  I  came  here,  nor  how,  nor  when, 
nor  what  would  explain  it.  Shall  we  say  the  machine 
begins  to  wear  ?  I  felt  no  twinge  of  it  — 
You  will  imagine  how  much  more  than  galling 
I  feel  it,  to  ask  my  way  home  —  and  where  I  am  — 
but  I  do  ask  you  that. 

ESDRAS.  This  is  New  York  City  — 
or  part  of  it. 

GAUNT.  Not  the  best  part,  I  presume? 
{He  smiles  grimly) 
No,  not  the  best. 

ESDRAS.  Not  typical,  no. 

GAUNT.  And  you  — 
(To  garth) 
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you  are  Garth  Esdras  ? 
GARTH.  That's  my  name. 
GAUNT.  Well,  sir, 
(To  esdras) 

I  shall  lie  under  the  deepest  obligation 

if  you  will  set  an  old  man  on  his  path, 

for  I  lack  the  homing  instinct,  if  the  truth 

were  known.  North,  east  and  south  mean  nothing  to  me 

here  in  this  room. 
esdras.  I  can  put  you  in  your  way. 
GARTH.  Only  you'd  be  wiser  to  wait  a  while  — 

if  I'm  any  judge  — 
GAUNT.  It  happens  I'm  the  judge  — 
{With  stiff  humor) 

in  more  ways  than  one.  You'll  forgive  me  if  I  say 

I  find  this  place  and  my  predicament 

somewhat  distasteful. 
{He  loof(s  round  hirn) 
GARTH.  I  don't  doubt  you  do; 

but  you're  better  off  here. 
GAUNT.  Nor  will  you  find  it  wise 

to  cross  my  word  as  lightly  as  you  seem 

inclined  to  do.  You've  seen  me  ill  and  shaken  — 

and  you  presume  on  that. 
GARTH.  Have  it  your  way. 
GAUNT.  Doubtless  what  information  is  required 

we'll  find  nearby. 
ESDRAS.  Yes,  sir  —  the  terminal  — 

if  you  could  walk  so  far. 
GAUNT.  I've  done  some  walking  — 

to  look  at  my  shoes. 

{He  looJ{s  down,  then  puts  out  a  hand  to  steady  himself) 
That  —  that  was  why  I  came  — 

never  mind  —  it  was  there  —  and  it's  gone. 
{To  garth) 
Professor  Hobhouse  — 

that's  the  name  —  he  wrote  some  trash  about  you 

and  printed  it  in  a  broadside. 
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— Since  I'm  here  I  can  tell  you 

it's  a  pure  fabrication  —  lacking  facts 

and  legal  import.  Senseless  and  impudent, 

written  with  bias  —  with  malicious  intent 

to  undermine  the  public  confidence 

in  justice  and  the  courts.  I  knew  it  then  — 

all  he  brings  out  about  this  testimony 

you  might  have  given.  It's  true  I  could  have  called  you, 

but  the  case  was  clear  —  Romagna  was  known  guilty, 

and  there  was  nothing  to  add.  If  I've  endured 

some  hours  of  torture  over  their  attacks 

upon  my  probity  —  and  in  this  torture 

have  wandered  from  my  place,  wandered  perhaps 

in  mind  and  body  —  and  found  my  way  to  face  you  — 

why,  yes,  it  is  so  —  I  know  it  —  I  beg  of  you 

say  nothing.  It's  not  easy  to  give  up 

a  fair  name  after  a  full  half  century 

of  service  to  a  state.  It  may  well  rock 

the  surest  reason.  Therefore  I  ask  of  you 

say  nothing  of  this  visit. 
GARTH.  I'll  say  nothing. 
ESDRAs.  Nor  any  of  us. 
GAUNT.  Why,  no  —  for  you'd  lose,  too. 

You'd  have  nothing  to  gain. 
ESDRAS.  Indeed  we  know  it. 
GAUNT.  I'll  remember  you  kindly.  When  I've  returned, 

there  may  be  some  mystery  made  of  where  I  was  — 

we'll  leave  it  a  mystery  ? 
GARTH.  Anything  you  say. 
GAUNT.  Why,  now  I  go  with  much  more  peace  of  mind  — 

if  I  can  call  you  friends. 
ESDRAS.  We  shall  be  grateful 

for  silence  on  your  part,  Your  Honor. 
GAUNT.  Sir  — 

if  there  were  any  Just  end  to  be  served 

by  speaking  out,  I'd  speak!  There  is  none.  No  — 

bear  that  in  mind! 
ESDRAS.  We  will.  Your  Honor. 
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GAUNT.  Then  — 

I'm  in  some  haste.  If  you  can  be  my  guide, 

we'll  set  out  now. 
ESDRAs.  Yes,  surely. 

{There  is  a  \noc\  at  the  door.  The  jour  loo\  at  each  other  with 
some  apprehension,  miriamne  rises^ 

I'll  answer  it. 
MIRIAMNE.  Yes. 

{She  goes  into  the  inner  room  and  closes  the  door,  esdras  goes  to 
the  outer  door.  The  l{noc\  is  repeated.  He  opens  the  door,  mid  is 
there) 

esdras.  Yes,  sir. 
Mio.  May  I  come  in  ? 
ESDRAS.  Will  you  state  your  business,  sir? 

It's  late  —  and  I'm  not  at  liberty  — 
Mio.  Why,  I  might  say 

that  I  was  trying  to  earn  my  tuition  fees 

by  peddling  magazines.  I  could  say  that, 

or  collecting  old  newspapers  —  paying  cash  — 

highest  rates  —  no  questions  asked  — 
{He  lookj  round  sharply) 
GARTH.  We've  nothing  to  sell. 

What  do  you  want.? 
MIO.  Your  pardon,  gentlemen. 

My  business  is  not  of  an  ordinary  kind, 

and  I  felt  the  need  of  this  slight  introduction 

while  I  might  get  my  bearings.  Your  name  is  Esdras, 

or  they  told  me  so  outside. 
GARTH.  What  do  you  want.f* 
MIO.  Is  that  the  name.? 
GARTH.  Yes. 
MIO.  I'll  be  quick  and  brief. 

I'm  the  son  of  a  man  who  died  many  years  ago 

for  a  pay-roll  robbery  in  New  England.  You 

should  be  Garth  Esdras,  by  what  I've  heard.  You  have 

some  knowledge  of  the  crime,  if  one  can  believe 

what  he  reads  in  the  public  prints,  and  it  might  be 

that  your  testimony,  if  given,  would  clear  my  father 
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of  any  share  in  the  murder.  You  may  not  care 

whether  he  was  guilty  or  not.  You  may  not  know. 

But  I  do  care  —  and  care  deeply,  and  I've  come 

to  ask  you  face  to  face. 
GARTH.  To  ask  me  what? 
Mio.  What  do  you  know  of  it } 
ESDRAs.  This  man  Romagna, 

did  he  have  a  son  ? 
Mio.  Yes,  sir,  this  man  Romagna, 

as  you  choose  to  call  him,  had  a  son,  and  I 

am  that  son,  and  proud. 
ESDRAS.  Forgive  me. 
MIO.  Had  you  known  him, 

and  heard  him  speak,  you'd  know  why  I'm  proud,  and  why 

he  was  no  malefactor. 
ESDRAS.  I  quite  believe  you. 

If  my  son  can  help  he  will.  But  at  this  moment, 

as  I  told  you  —  could  you,  I  wonder,  come  tomorrow, 

at  your  own  hour.? 
MIO.  Yes. 
ESDRAS.  By  coincidence 

we  too  of  late  have  had  this  thing  in  mind  — 

there  have  been  comments  printed,  and  much  discussion 

which  we  could  hardly  avoid. 
MIO.  Could  you  tell  me  then 

in  a  word  ?  —  What  you  know  — 

is  it  for  him  or  against  him.?  — 

that's  all  I  need. 
ESDRAS.  My  son  knows  nothing. 

GARTH.  No. 

The  picture-papers  lash  themselves  to  a  fury 

over  any  rumor  —  make  them  up  when  they're  short 

of  bedroom  slops  —  This  is  what  happened.  I 

had  known  a  few  members  of  a  gang  one  time 

up  there  —  and  after  the  murder  they  picked  me  up 

because  I  looked  like  someone  that  was  seen 

in  what  they  called  the  murder  car.  They  held  me 

a  little  while,  but  they  couldn't  identify  me 
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for  the  most  excellent  reason  I  wasn't  there 

when  the  thing  occurred.  A  dozen  years  later  now 

a  professor  comes  across  this,  and  sees  red 

and  asks  why  I  wasn't  called  on  as  a  witness 

and  yips  so  loud  they  syndicate  his  picture 

in  all  the  rotos.  That's  all  I  know  about  it. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  more. 
ESDRAs.  Let  me  say  too 

that  I  have  read  some  words  your  father  said, 

and  you  were  a  son  fortunate  in  your  father, 

whatever  the  verdict  of  the  world. 
Mio.  There  are  few 

who  think  so,  but  it's  true,  and  I  thank  you.  Then  — 

that's  the  whole  story? 
GARTH.  All  I  know  of  it. 
MIO.  They  cover  their  tracks  well,  the  inner  ring 

that  distributes  murder.  I  canle  three  thousand  miles 

to  this  dead  end. 
ESDRAS.  If  he  was  innocent 

and  you  know  him  so,  believe  it,  and  let  the  others 

believe  as  they  like. 
MIO.  Will  you  tell  me  how  a  man's 

to  live,  and  face  his  life,  if  he  can't  believe 

that  truth's  like  a  fire, 

and  will  burn  through  and  be  seen 

though  it  takes  all  the  years  there  are  ? 

While  I  stand  up  and  have  breath  in  my  lungs 

I  shall  be  one  flame  of  that  fire; 

it's  all  the  life  I  have. 
ESDRAS.  Then  you  must  live  so. 

One  must  live  as  he  can. 
MIO.  It's  the  only  way 

of  life  my  father  left  me. 
ESDRAS.  Yes?  Yet  it's  true 

the  ground  we  walk  on  is  impacted  down 

and  hard  with  blood  and  bones  of  those  who  died 

unjustly.  There's  not  one  title  to  land  or  life, 

even  your  own,  but  was  built  on  rape  and  murder, 
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back  a  few  years.  It  would  take  a  fire  indeed 

to  burn  out  all  this  error. 
Mio.  Then  let  it  burn  down, 

all  of  it! 
ESDRAS.  We  ask  a  great  deal  of  the  world 

at  first  —  then  less  —  and  then  less. 

We  ask  for  truth 

and  justice.  But  this  truth's  a  thing  unknown 

in  the  lightest,  smallest  matter  —  and  as  for  justice, 

who  has  once  seen  it  done?  You  loved  your  father, 

and  I  could  have  loved  him,  for  every  word  he  spoke 

in  his  trial  was  sweet  and  tolerant,  but  the  weight 

of  what  men  are  and  have,  rests  heavy  on 

the  graves  of  those  who  lost.  They'll  not  rise  again, 

and  their  causes  lie  there  with  them. 
GAUNT.  If  you  mean  to  say 

that  Bartolomeo  Romagna  was  innocent, 

you  are  wrong.  He  was  guilty. 

There  may  have  been  injustice 

from  time  to  time,  by  regrettable  chance,  in  our  courts, 

but  not  in  that  case,  I  assure  you. 
MIO.  Oh,  you  assure  me! 

You  lie  in  your  scrag  teeth,  whoever  you  are! 

My  father  was  murdered! 
GAUNT.  Romagna  was  found  guilty 

by  all  due  process  of  law,  and  given  his  chance 

to  prove  his  innocence. 
MIO.  What  chance.?  When  a  court 

panders  to  mob  hysterics,  and  the  jury 

comes  in  loaded  to  soak  an  anarchist 

and  a  foreigner,  it  may  be  due  process  of  law 

but  it's  also  murder! 
GAUNT.  He  should  have  thought  of  that 

before  he  spilled  blood. 
MIO.  He  ? 
GAUNT.  Sir,  I  know  too  well 

that  he  was  guilty. 
MIO.  Who  are  you.?  How  do  you  know.? 
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I've  searched  the  records  through,  the  trial  and  what 
came  after,  and  in  all  that  million  words 
I  found  not  one  unbiased  argument 
to  fix  the  crime  on  him. 

GAUNT.  And  you  yourself, 
were  you  unprejudiced? 

Mio.  Who  are  you? 

ESDRAS.  Sir, 
this  gentleman  is  here,  as  you  are  here, 
to  ask  my  son,  as  you  have  asked,  what  ground 
there  might  be  for  this  talk  of  new  evidence 
in  your  father's  case.  We  gave  him  the  same  answer 
we've  given  you. 

Mio.  I'm  sorry.  I'd  supposed 
his  cause  forgotten  except  by  myself.  There's  still 
a  defense  committee  then  ? 

GAUNT.  There  may  be.  I 
am  not  connected  with  it. 

ESDRAS.  He  is  my  guest, 
and  asks  to  remain  unknown. 

MIO.  {After  a  pause,  looking  at  gaunt) 
The  judge  at  the  trial 

was  younger,  but  he  had  your  face.  Can  it  be 
that  you're  the  man?  — Yes  —  Yes  —  The  jury  charge  — 
I  sat  there  as  a  child  and  heard  your  voice, 
and  watched  that  Brahminical  mouth.  I  knew  even  then 
you  meant  no  good  to  him.  And  now  you're  here 
to  winnow  out  truth  and  justice  —  the  fountainhead 
of  the  lies  that  slew  him !  Are  you  Judge  Gaunt  ? 

GAUNT.  I  am. 

MIO.  Then  tell  me  what  damnation  to  what  inferno 
would  fit  the  toad  that  sat  in  robes  and  lied 
when  he  gave  the  charge,  and  knew  he  lied !  Judge  that, 
and  then  go  to  your  place  in  that  hell! 

GAUNT.  I  know  and  have  known 
what  bitterness  can  rise  against  a  court 
when  it  must  say,  putting  aside  all  weakness, 
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that  a  man's  to  die.  I  can  forgive  you  that, 

for  you  are  your  father's  son,  and  you  think  of  him 

as  a  son  thinks  of  his  father.  Certain  laws 

seem  cruel  in  their  operation;  it's  necessary 

that  we  be  cruel  to  uphold  them.  This  cruelty 

is  kindness  to  those  I  serve. 

Mio.  I  don't  doubt  that. 
I  know  who  it  is  you  serve. 

GAUNT.  Would  I  have  chosen 
to  rack  myself  with  other  men's  despairs, 
stop  my  ears,  harden  my  heart,  and  listen  only 
to  the  voice  of  law  and  light,  if  I  had  hoped 
some  private  gain  for  serving  ?  In  all  my  years 
on  the  bench  of  a  long-established  commonwealth 
not  once  has  my  decision  been  in  question 
save  in  this  case.  Not  once  before  or  since. 
For  hope  of  heaven  or  place  on  earth,  or  power 
or  gold,  no  man  has  had  my  voice,  nor  will 
while  I  still  keep  the  trust  that's  laid  on  me 
to  sentence  and  define. 

MIO.  Then  why  are  you  here  ? 

GAUNT.  My  record's  clean.  I've  kept  it  so.  But  suppose 
with  the  best  intent,  among  the  myriad  tongues 
that  come  to  testify,  I  had  missed  my  way 
and  followed  a  perjured  tale  to  a  lethal  end 
till  a  man  was  forsworn  to  death?  Could  I  rest  or  sleep 
while  there  was  doubt  of  this, 
even  while  there  was  question  in  a  layman's  mind.? 
For  always,  night  and  day, 

there  lies  on  my  brain  like  a  weight,  the  admonition: 
see  truly,  let  nothing  sway  you;  among  all  functions 
there's  but  one  godlike,  to  judge.  Then  see  to  it 
you  judge  as  a  god  would  judge,  with  clarity, 
with  truth,  with  what  mercy  is  found  consonant 
with  order  and  law.  Without  law  men  are  beasts, 
and  it's  a  judge's  task  to  lift  and  hold  them 
above  themselves.  Let  a  judge  be  once  mistaken 
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or  step  aside  for  a  friend,  and  a  gap  is  made 

in  the  dykes  that  hold  back  anarchy  and  chaos, 

and  leave  men  bond  but  free. 
Mio.  Then  the  gap's  been  made, 

and  you  made  it. 
GAUNT.  I  feared  that  too.  May  you  be  a  judge 

sometime,  and  know  in  what  fear, 

through  what  nights  long 

in  fear,  I  scanned  and  verified  and  compared 

the  transcripts  of  the  trial. 
MIO.  Without  prejudice, 

no  doubt.  It  was  never  in  your  mind  to  prove 

that  you'd  been  right. 
GAUNT.  And  conscious  of  that,  too  — 

that  that  might  be  my  purpose  —  watchful  of  that, 

and  jealous  as  his  own  lawyer  of  the  rights 

that  should  hedge  the  defendant! 

And  still  I  found  no  error, 

shook  not  one  staple  of  the  bolts  that  linked 

the  doer  to  the  deed!  Still  following  on  * 

from  step  to  step,  I  watched  all  modern  comment, 

and  saw  it  centered  finally  on  one  fact  — 

Garth  Esdras  was  not  called.  This  is  Garth  Esdras, 

and  you  have  heard  him.  Would  his  deposition 

have  justified  a  new  trial? 
MIO.  No.  It  would  not. 
GAUNT.  And  there  I  come,  myself.  If  the  man  were  still 

in  his  cell,  and  waiting,  I'd  have  no  faint  excuse 

for  another  hearing. 
MIO.  I've  told  you  that  I  read 

the  trial  from  beginning  to  end.  Every  word  you  spoke 

was  balanced  carefully  to  keep  the  letter 

of  the  law  and  still  convict  —  convict,  by  Christ, 

if  it  tore  the  seven  veils!  You  stand  here  now 

running  cascades  of  casuistry,  to  prove 

to  yourself  and  me  that  no  judge  of  rank  and  breeding 

could  burn  a  man  out  of  hate!  But  that's  what  you  did 

under  all  your  varnish! 


Wintersel: 

GAUNT.  I've  sought  for  evidence, 
and  you  have  sought.  Have  you  found  it.?  Can  you  cite 
one  fresh  word  in  defence,? 

Mio.  The  trial  itself 
w^as  shot  full  of  legerdemain,  prearranged  to  lead 
the  jury  astray  — 

GAUNT.  Could  you  prove  that  ? 

MIO.  Yes! 

GAUNT.  And  if 
the  jury  w^ere  led  astray,  remember  it's 
the  jury,  by  our  Anglo-Saxon  custom, 
that  finds  for  guilt  or  innocence.  The  judge 
is  powerless  in  that  matter. 

Mio.  Not  you!  Your  charge 
misled  the  jury  more  than  the  evidence, 
accepted  every  biased  meaning,  distilled 
the  poison  for  them! 

ifiAUNT.  But  if  that  were  so 
I'd  be  the  first,  I  swear  it,  to  step  down 
among  all  men,  and  hold  out  both  my  hands 
for  manacles  —  yes,  publish  it  in  the  streets, 
that  all  I've  held  most  sacred  was  defiled 
by  my  own  act.  A  judge's  brain  becomes 
a  delicate  instrument  to  weigh  men's  lives 
for  good  and  ill  —  too  delicate  to  bear 
much  tampering.  If  he  should  push  aside 
the  weights  and  throw  the  beam,  and  say,  this  once 
the  man  is  guilty,  and  I  will  have  it  so 
though  his  mouth  cry  out  from  the  ground, 
and  all  the  world 

revoke  my  word,  he'd  have  a  short  way  to  go 
to  madness.  I  think  you'd  find  him  in  the  squares, 
stopping  the  passers-by  with  arguments,  — 
see,  I  was  right,  the  man  was  guilty  there  — 
this  was  brought  in  against  him,  this  —  and  this  — 
and  I  was  left  no  choice!  It's  no  light  thing 
when  a  long  life's  been  dedicate  to  one  end 
to  wrench  the  mind  awry! 
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Mio.  By  your  own  thesis 
you  should  be  mad,  and  no  doubt  you  are. 

GAUNT.  But  my  madness 
is  only  this  —  that  I  would  fain  look  back 
on  a  life  well  spent  —  without  one  stain  —  one  breath 
of  stain  to  flaw  the  glass  —  not  in  men's  minds 
nor  in  my  own.  I  take  my  God  as  witness 
I  meant  to  earn  that  clearness,  and  believe 
that  I  have  earned  it.  Yet  my  name  is  clouded 
with  the  blackest,  fiercest  scandal  of  our  age 
that's  touched  a  judge.  What  I  can  do  to  wipe 
that  smutch  from  my  fame  I  will.  I  think  you  know 
how  deeply  I've  been  hated,  for  no  cause 
that  I  can  find  there.  Can  it  not  be  —  and  I  ask  this 
quite  honestly  —  that  the  great  injustice  lies 
on  your  side  and  not  mine  ?  Time  and  time  again 
men  have  come  before  me  perfect  in  their  lives, 
loved  by  all  who  knew  them,  loved  at  home, 
gentle,  not  vicious,  yet  caught  so  ripe  red-handed 
in  some  dark  violence  there  was  no  denying 
where  the  onus  lay. 

MIO.  That  was  not  so  with  my  father! 

CAUNT.  And  yet  it  seemed  so  to  me.  To  other  men 
who  sat  in  judgment  on  him.  Can  you  be  sure  — 
I  ask  this  in  humility  —  that  you, 
who  were  touched  closest  by  the  tragedy, 
may  not  have  lost  perspective  —  may  have  brooded 
day  and  night  on  one  theme  —  till  your  eyes  are  tranced 
and  show  you  one  side  only  } 

Mio.  I  see  well  enough. 

GAUNT.  And  would  that  not  be  part  of  the  malady  — 
to  look  quite  steadily  at  the  drift  of  things 
but  see  there  what  you  wish  —  not  what  is  there  — 
not  what  another  man  to  whom  the  story 
was  fresh  would  say  is  there? 

Mio.  You  think  I'm  crazy. 
Is  that  what  you  meant  to  say.? 

GAUNT.  I've  seen  it  happen 
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with  the  best  and  wisest  men.  I  but  ask  the  question. 

I  can't  speak  for  you.  Is  it  not  true  wherever 

you  walk,  through  the  Uttle  town  where  you  knew  him  well, 

or  flying  from  it,  inland  or  by  the  sea, 

still  walking  at  your  side,  and  sleeping  only 

when  you  too  sleep,  a  shadow  not  your  own 

follows,  pleading  and  holding  out  its  hands 

to  be  delivered  from  shame.? 
Mio.  How  you  know  that 

by  God  I  don't  know. 
GAUNT.  Because  one  specter  haunted  you  and  me  — 

and  haunts  you  still,  but  for  me  it's  laid  to  rest 

now  that  my  mind  is  satisfied.  He  died 

justly  and  not  by  error. 
{A  pause) 
MIO.  {Stepping  forward) 

Do  you  care  to  know 

you've  come  so  near  to  death  it's  miracle 

that  pulse  still  beats  in  your  splotchy  throat.? 

Do  you  know 

there's  murder  in  me? 
GAUNT.  There  was  murder  in  your  sire, 

and  it's  to  be  expected!  I  say  he  died 

justly,  and  he  deserved  it! 
MIO.  Yes,  you'd  like  too  well 

to  have  me  kill  you!  That  would  prove  your  case 

and  clear  your  name,  and  dip  my  father's  name 

in  stench  forever!  You'll  not  get  that  from  me! 

Go  home  and  die  in  bed,  get  it  under  cover, 

your  lux-et-lex  putrefaction  of  the  right  thing, 

you  man  that  walks  like  a  god! 
GAUNT.  Have  I  made  you  angry 

by  coming  too  near  the  truth.? 
MIO.  This  sets  him  up, 

this  venomous  slug,  this  sets  him  up  in  a  gown, 

deciding  who's  to  walk  above  the  earth 

and  who's  to  lie  beneath!  And  giving  reasons! 

The  cobra  giving  reasons;  I'm  a  god, 
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by  Buddha,  holy  and  worshipful  my  fang, 

and  can  I  sink  it  in! 

{He  pauses,  turns  as  if  to  go,  then  sits) 
This  is  no  good. 

This  won't  help  much. 

{The  JUDGE  and  esdras  loo^  at  each  other) 
GAUNT.  We  should  be  going. 
ESDRAS.  Yes. 

{They  prepare  to  go) 
I'll  lend  you  my  coat. 
GAUNT.  {Looking  at  it  with  distaste) 

No,  keep  it.  A  little  rain 

shouldn't  matter  to  me. 
ESDRAs.  It  freezes  as  it  falls, 

and  you've  a  long  way  to  go. 
GAUNT.  I'll  manage,  thank  you. 

(gaunt  and  esdras  go  out,  esdras  obsequious,  closing  the  door) 
GARTH.  {Looking  at  mio's  bacT() 

Well? 
Mio.  ij^ot  moving) 

Let  me  sit  here  a  moment. 

(garth  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  goes  toward  the  inner  door. 
miriamne  opens  it  and  comes  out.  garth  loo\s  at  her,  then  at  mio, 
then  lays  his  fingers  on  his  lips.  She  nods,  garth  goes  out.  miriamne 
sits  and  watches  mio.  After  a  little  he  turns  and  sees  her) 
Mio.  How  did  you  come  here? 
miriamne.  I  live  here. 
MIO.  Here? 
miriamne.  My  name  is  Esdras.  Garth 

is  my  brother.  The  walls  are  thin. 

I  heard  what  was  said. 
MIO.  {Stirring  wearily) 

I'm  going.  This  is  no  place  for  me. 
MIRIAMNE.  What  place 

would  be  better? 
MIO.  None.  Only  it's  better  to  go. 

Just  to  go. 
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(She  comes  over  to  him,  puts  her  arm  round  him  and  \isses  his 

forehead) 

MiRiAMNE.  Mio. 

Mio.  What  do  you  want? 
Your  kisses  burn  me  —  and  your  arms.  Don't  oiler 
what  I'm  never  to  have!  I  can  have  nothing.  They  say 
they'll  cross  the  void  sometime  to  the  other  planets 
and  men  will  breathe  in  that  air. 
Well,  I  could  breathe  there, 
but  not  here  now.  Not  on  this  ball  of  mud. 
I  don't  want  it. 

MIRIAMNE.  They  can  take  away  so  little 
with  all  their  words.  For  you're  a  king  among  them. 
I  heard  you,  and  loved  your  voice. 

MIO.  I  thought  I'd  fallen 
so  low  there  was  no  further,  and  now  a  pit 
opens  beneath.  It  was  bad  enough  that  he 
should  have  died  innocent,  but  if  he  were  guilty  — 
then  what's  my  life  —  what  have  I  left  to  do  —  ? 
The  son  of  a  felon  —  and  what  they  spat  on  me 
was  earned  —  and  I'm  drenched  with  the  stuff. 
Here  on  my  hands 

and  cheeks,  their  spittle  hanging!  I  liked  my  hands 
because  they  were  like  his.  I  tell  you  I've  lived 
by  his  innocence,  lived  to  see  it  flash 
and  blind  them  all  — 

MIRIAMNE.  Never  believe  them,  Mio, 
never. 

{She  loo\s  toward  the  inner  door) 

MIO.  But  it  was  truth  I  wanted,  truth  — 
not  the  lies  you'd  tell  yourself,  or  tell  a  woman, 
or  a  woman  tells  you!  The  judge  with  his  cobra  mouth 
may  have  spat  truth  —  and  I  may  be  mad!  For  me  — 
your  hands  are  too  clean  to  touch  me.  I'm  to  have 
the  scraps  from  hotel  kitchens  —  and  instead  of  love 
those  mottled  bodies  that  hitch  themselves  through  alleys 
to  sell  for  dimes  or  nickels.  Go,  keep  yourself  chaste 
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for  the  baker  bridegroom  —  baker  and  son  of  a  baker, 
let  him  get  his  baker's  dozen  on  you! 

MIRIAMNE.  No  — 

say  once  you  love  me  —  say  it  once;  I'll  never 

ask  to  hear  it  twice,  nor  for  any  kindness, 

and  you  shall  take  all  I  have! 

(garth  opens  the  inner  door  and  comes  out) 
GARTH.  I  interrupt 

a  love  scene,  I  believe.  We  can  do  without 

your  adolescent  mawkishness. 
{To  Miriamne) 
You're  a  child. 

You'll  both  remember  that. 
MIRIAMNE.  I've  said  nothing  to  harm  you  — 

and  will  say  nothing. 
GARTH.  You're  my  sister,  though, 

and  I  take  a  certain  interest  in  you.  Where 

have  you  two  met? 
MIRIAMNE.  We  danced  together. 
GARTH.  Then 

the  dance  is  over,  I  think. 
MIRIAMNE.  I've  always  loved  you 

and  tried  to  help  you.  Garth.  And  you've  been  kind. 

Don't  spoil  it  now. 
GARTH.  Spoil  it  how.? 
MIRIAMNE.  Because  I  love  him. 

I  didn't  know  it  would  happen.  We  danced  together. 

And  the  world's  all  changed.  I  see  you  through  a  mist, 

and  our  father,  too.  If  you  brought  this  to  nothing 

I'd  want  to  die. 

GARTH.   {To  MIO) 

You'd  better  go. 
MIO.  Yes,  I  know. 

{He  rises.  There  is  a  trembling  }{noc\  at  the  door,  miriamne 
goes  to  it.  The  hobo  is  there  shivering) 
HOBO.  Miss,  could  I  sleep  under  the  pipes  tonight,  miss.? 

Could  I,  please? 
MIRIAMNE.  I  think  —  not  tonight. 
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HOBO.  There  won't  be  any  more  nights  — 

if  I  don't  get  warm,  miss. 
MiRiAMNE.  Come  in. 

(The  HOBO  comes  in,  loo\s  round  deprecatingly,  then  goes  to  a 
corner  beneath  a  huge  heating  pipe,  which  he  crawls  under  as  if  he'd 
been  there  before) 
HOBO.  Yes,  miss,  thank  you. 
GARTH.  Must  we  put  up  with  that? 
MIRIAMNE.  Father  let  him  sleep  there  — 

last  winter. 
GARTH.  Yes,  God,  yes. 
Mio.  Well,  good  night. 
MIRIAMNE.  Where  will  you  go? 
MIO.  Yes,  where?  As  if  it  mattered. 
GARTH.  Oh,  sleep  here,  too. 

We'll  have  a  row  of  you  under  the  pipes. 
MIO.  No,  thanks. 
MIRIAMNE.  Mio,  I've  saved  a  little  money.  It's  only 

some  pennies,  but  you  must  take  it. 

(She  sha\es  some  coins  out  of  a  box  into  her  hand) 
MIO.  No,  thanks. 
MIRIAMNE.  And  I  love  you. 

You've  never  said  you  love  me. 
MIO.  Why  wouldn't  I  love  you 

when  you're  clean  and  sweet, 

and  I've  seen  nothing  sweet  or  clean 

this  last  ten  years?  I  love  you.  I  leave  you  that 

for  what  good  it  may  do  you.  It's  none  to  me. 
MIRIAMNE.  Then  kiss  me. 
MIO.  (Looking  at  garth) 

With  that  scowling  over  us?  No. 

When  it  rains,  some  spring 

on  the  planet  Mercury,  where  the  spring  comes  often, 

I'll  meet  you  there,  let's  say.  We'll  wait  for  that. 

It  may  be  some  time  till  then. 

(The  outside  door  opens  and  esdras  enters  with  judge  gaunt, 
then,  after  a  slight  interval,  trock  follows,  trock  surveys  the  interior 
and  its  occupants  one  by  one,  carefully) 
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TROCK.  I  wouldn't  want  to  cause  you  inconvenience, 
any  of  you,  and  especially  the  Judge. 
I  think  you  know  that.  You've  all  got  things  to  do  — 
trains  to  catch,  and  so  on.  But  trains  can  wait. 
Hell,  nearly  anything  can  wait,  you'll  find, 
only  I  can't.  I'm  the  only  one  that  can't 
because  I've  got  no  time.  Who's  all  this  here.^ 
Who's  that? 

(He  points  to  the  hobo) 
ESDRAS.  He's  a  poor  half-wit,  sir, 

that  sometimes  sleeps  there. 
TROCK.  Come  out.  I  say  come  out, 
whoever  you  are. 

(The  HOBO  stirs  and  loo^s  up) 
Yes,  I  mean  you.  Come  out. 
(The  HOBO  emerges) 
What's  your  name? 
HOBO.  They  mostly  call  me  Oke. 
TROCK.  What  do  you  know? 
HOBO.  No,  sir. 

TROCK.  Where  are  you  from? 
HOBO.  I  got  a  piece  of  bread. 

(He  brings  it  out,  trembling) 
TROCK.  Get  back  in  there! 

(The  HOBO  crawls  bac\  into  his  corner) 
Maybe  you  want  to  know  why  I'm  doing  this. 
Well,  I've  been  robbed,  that's  why  — 
robbed  five  or  six  times; 

the  police  can't  find  a  thing  —  so  I'm  out  for  myself  — 
if  you  want  to  know. 
(To  Mio) 
Who  are  you? 
MIO.  Oh,  I'm  a  half-wit, 
came  in  here  by  mistake.  The  difference  is 
I've  got  no  piece  of  bread. 
TROCK.  What's  your  name  ? 
Mio.  My  name? 
Theophrastus  Such.  That's  respectable. 
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You'll  find  it  all  the  way  from  here  to  the  coast 

on  the  best  police  blotters. 

Only  the  truth  is  we're  a  little  touched  in  the  head, 

Oke  and  me.  You'd  better  ask  somebody  else. 
TROCK.  Who  is  he  ? 

ESDRAS.  His  name's  Romagna.  He's  the  son. 
TROCK.  Then  what's  he  doing  here?   You  said  you  were  on  the 

level. 
GARTH.  He  just  walked  in.  On  account  of  the  stuff  in  the  papers. 

We  didn't  ask  him. 
TROCK.  God,  we  are  a  gathering.  Now  if  we  had  Shadow  we'd  be 

all  here,  huh?  Only  I  guess  we  won't  see  Shadow.  No,  that's  too 

much  to  ask. 
Mio.  Who's  Shadow? 
TROCK.  Now  you're  putting  questions.  Shadow  was  just  nobody, 

you  see.  He  blew  away.  It  might  happen  to  anyone.  (He  looks 

at  garth)  Yes,  anyone  at  all. 
MIO.  Why  do  you  keep  your  hand  in  your  pocket,  friend? 
TROCK.  Because  I'm  cold,  punk.  Because  I've  been  outside  and  it's 

cold  as  the  tomb  of  Christ. 
{To  garth) 

Listen,  there's  a  car  waiting  up  at  the  street  to  take  the  Judge  home. 

We'll  take  him  to  the  car. 
garth.  That's  not  necessary. 

ESDRAS.  No. 

TROCK.  I  say  it  is,  see?  You  wouldn't  want  to  let  the  Judge  walk, 
would  you?  The  Judge  is  going  to  ride  where  he's  going,  with 
a  couple  of  chauffeurs,  and  everything  done  in  style.  Don't  you 
worry  about  the  Judge.  He'll  be  taken  care  of.  For  good. 

garth.  I  want  no  hand  in  it. 

TROCK.  Anything  happens  to  me  happens  to  you  too,  musician. 

garth.  I  know  that. 

TROCK.  Keep  your  mouth  out  of  it  then.  And  you'd  better  keep  the 
punk  here  tonight,  just  for  luck. 
(He  turns  toward  the  door.  There  is  a  brilliant  lightning  flash 

through  the  windows,  followed  slowly  by  dying  thunder,  trock 

opens  the  door.  The  rain  begins  to  pour  in  sheets) 
Jesus,  somebody  tipped  it  over  again!  (A  cough  rac\s  him)  Wait 
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till  it's  over.  It  takes  ten  days  oflf  me  every  time  I  step  into  it. 

{He  closes  the  door)  Sit  down  and  wait. 

{Lightning  flashes  again.  The  thunder  is  fainter,  esdras,  garth 
and  the  judge  sit  down) 
GAUNT.  We  were  born  too  early.  Even  you  who  are  young 

are  not  of  the  elect.  In  a  hundred  years 

man  will  put  his  finger  on  life  itself,  and  then 

he  will  live  as  long  as  he  likes.  For  you  and  me 

we  shall  die  soon  —  one  day,  one  year  more  or  less, 

when  or  where,  it's  no  matter.  It's  what  we  call 

an  indeterminate  sentence.  I'm  hungry. 
(garth  looJ{s  at  miriamne) 
MiRiAMNE.  There  was  nothing  left 

tonight. 
HOBO.  I've  got  a  piece  of  bread. 

{He  breads  his  bread  in  two  and  hands  half  to  the  Judge) 
GAUNT.  I  thank  you,  sir. 
{He  eats) 

This  is  not  good  bread. 

{He  rises)  * 

Sir,  I  am  used 

to  other  company.  Not  better,  perhaps,  but  their  clothes 

were  different.  These  are  what  it's  the  fashion  to  call 

the  underprivileged. 
TROCK.  Oh,  hell! 

{He  turns  toward  the  door) 
Mio.  {To  trock) 

It  would  seem  that  you  and  the  Judge  know  each  other. 
(trock  faces  him) 
TROCK.  I've  been  around. 
MIO.  Maybe  you've  met  before. 
TROCK.  Maybe  we  have. 
MIO.  Will  you  tell  me  where? 
TROCK.  How  long  do  you  want  to  live.? 
MIO.  How  long?  Oh,  I've  got  big  ideas  about  that. 
TROCK.  I  thought  so.  Well,  so  far  I've  got  nothing  against  you  but 

your  name,  see  ?  You  keep  it  that  way. 

{He  opens  the  door.  The  rain  still  falls  in  torrents.  He  closes 
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the  door.  As  he  turns  from  it,  it  opens  again,  and  shadow,  white, 
bloodstained  and  dripping,  stands  in   the  doorway,  garth  rises. 
TROCK  turns) 
GAUNT.  {To  the  hobo) 

Yet  if  one  were  careful  of  his  health,  ate  sparingly,  drank  not  at 

all,  used  himself  wisely,  it  might  be  that  even  an  old  man  could 

live  to  touch  immortality.  They  may  come  on  the  secret  sooner  than 

we  dare  hope.  You  see  ?  It  does  no  harm  to  try. 
TROCK.  {Backing  away  from  shadow) 

By  God,  he's  out  of  his  grave! 
shadow.  {Leaning  against  the  doorway,  holding  a  gun  in  his  hands) 

Keep  your  hands  where  they  belong,  Trock. 

You  know  me. 
TROCK.  Don't!  Don't!  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it! 

{He  bac\s  to  the  opposite  wall) 
shadow.  You  said  the  doctor  gave  you  six  months  to  live  —  well, 

I  don't  give  you  that  much.  That's  what  you  had,  six  months,  and 

so  you  start  bumping  off  your  friends  to  make  sure  of  your  damn 

six  months.  I  got  it  from  you. 

I  know  where  I  got  it. 

Because  I  wouldn't  give  it  to  the  Judge. 

So  he  wouldn't  talk. 
TROCK.  Honest  to  God  — 
SHADOW.  What  God."* 

The  one  that  let  you  put  three  holes  in  me 

when  I  was  your  friend  ?  Well,  He  let  me  get  up  again 

and  walk  till  I  could  find  you.  That's  as  far  as  I  get, 

but  I  got  there,  by  God!  And  I  can  hear  you 

even  if  I  can't  see! 

{He  ta\es  a  staggering  step  forward) 
A  man  needs  blood 

to  keep  going  —  I  got  this  far  —  And  now  I  can't  see! 

It  runs  out  too  fast  —  too  fast  — 

when  you've  got  three  slugs 

clean  through  you. 

Show  me  where  he  is,  you  fools!  He's  here! 

I  got  here! 

{He  drops  the  gun) 
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Help  me!  Help  me!  Oh,  God!  Oh,  God! 
I'm  going  to  die!  Where  does  a  man  lie  down? 
I  want  to  lie  down! 

(miriamne  starts  toward  shadow,  garth  and  esdras  help  him 
into  the  next  room,  miriamne  following,  trock  squats  in  his  corner, 
breathing  hard,  looking  at  the  door,  mio  stands,  watching  trock. 
GARTH  returns,  wiping  his  hand  with  a  hand\erchiej .  mio  pic\s  up 
and  poc\ets  the  gun.  miriamne  comes  bac\  and  leans  against  the 
door  jamb) 

GAUNT.  You  will  hear  it  said  that  an  old  man  makes  a  good  judge, 
being  calm,  clear-eyed,  without  passion.  But  this  is  not  true.  Only 
the  young  love  truth  and  justice.  The  old  are  savage,  wary,  violent, 
swayed  by  maniac  desires,  cynical  of  friendship  or  love,  open  to 
bribery  and  the  temptations  of  lust,  corrupt  and  dastardly  to  the 
heart.  I  know  these  old  men.  What  have  they  left  to  believe,  what 
have  they  left  to  lose  ?  Whorers  of  daughters,  lickers  of  girls'  shoes, 
contrivers  of  nastiness  in  the  night,  purveyors  of  perversion,  wor- 
shippers of  possession!  Death  is  the  only  radical.  He  comes  late, 
but  he  comes  at  last  to  put  away  the  old  men  and  give  the  young 
their  places.  It  was  time.  {He  leers) 
Here's  one  I  heard  yesterday: 

Marmaduke  behind  the  barn 

got  his  sister  in  a  fix; 
he  says  damn  instead  of  darn; 

ain't  he  cute?  He's  only  six! 

THE  HOBO.  He,  he,  he! 

GAUNT. 

And  the  hoot-owl  hoots  all  night, 

and  the  cuckoo  cooks  all  day, 
and  what  with  a  minimum  grace  of  God 

we  pass  the  time  away. 

THE  HOBO.  He,  he,  he  —  I  got  ya!  {He  ma\es  a  sign  with  his  thumb) 
GAUNT.  {Sings) 

And  he  led  her  all  around 
and  he  laid  her  on  the  ground 
and  he  ruffled  up  the  feathers  of  her 
cuckoo's  nest! 
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HOBO.  Ho,  ho,  ho! 

GAUNT.  I  am  not  taken  with  the  way  you  laugh.  You  should  cultivate 
restraint. 

(esdras  re-enters) 

TROCK.  Shut  the  door. 

ESDRAS.  He  won't  come  back  again. 

TRocK.  I  want  the  door  shut!  He  was  dead,  I  tell  you!  (esdras  closes 
the  door)  And  Romagna  was  dead,  too,  once!  Can't  they  keep  a 
man  under  ground? 

Mio.  No.  No  more!  They  don't  stay  under  ground  any  more,  and 
they  don't  stay  under  water!  Why  did  you  have  him  killed.? 

TROCK.  Stay  away  from  me!  I  know  you! 

MIO.  Who  am  I,  then? 

TRocK.  I  know  you,  damn  you!  Your  name's  Romagna! 

MIO.  Yes!  And  Romagna  was  dead,  too,  and  Shadow  was  dead,  but 
the  time's  come  when  you  can't  keep  them  down,  these  dead  men! 
They  won't  stay  down!  They  come  in  with  their  heads  shot  off 
and  their  entrails  dragging!  Hundreds  o£  them!  One  by  one  — 
all  you  ever  had  killed!  Watch  the  door!  See!  — It  moves! 

TROCK.  (Looking,  fascinated,  at  the  door)  Let  me  out  of  here!  (He 
tries  to  rise) 

MIO.  (The  gun  in  his  hand) 
Oh,  no!  You'll  sit  there  and  wait  for  them!  One  by  one  they'll 
come  through  that  door,  pulling  their  heads  out  of  the  gunny-sacks 
where  you  tied  them  —  glauming  over  you  with  their  rotten 
hands !  They'll  see  without  eyes  and  crawl  over  you  —  Shadow  and 
the  paymaster  and  all  the  rest  of  them  —  putrescent  bones  without 
eyes!  Now!  Look!  Look!  For  I'm  first  among  them! 

TROCK.  I've  done  for  better  men  than  you!  And  I'll  do  for  you! 

GAUNT.  (Rapping  on  the  table)  Order,  gentlemen,  order!  The  witness 
will  remember  that  a  certain  decorum  is  essential  in  the  court- 
room! 

MIO.  By  God,  he'll  answer  me! 

GAUNT.  (Thundering) 
Silence!  Silence!  Let  me  remind  you  of  courtesy  toward  the  wit- 
ness! What  case  is  this  you  try? 

MIO.  The  case  of  the  state  against  Bartolomeo  Romagna  for  the  mur- 
der of  the  paymaster! 
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GAUNT.  Sir,  that  was  disposed  of  long  ago! 

Mio.  Never  disposed  of,  never,  not  w^iiile  I  live! 

GAUNT.  Then  we'll  have  done  with  it  now!  I  deny  the  appeal!  I 
have  denied  the  appeal  before  and  I  do  so  again! 

HOBO.  He,  he!  — He  thinks  he's  in  the  moving  pictures! 
(^A  flash  of  lightning) 

GAUNT.  Who  set  that  flash!  Bailiff,  clear  the  court!  This  is  not  Flem- 
ington,  gentlemen!  We  are  not  conducting  this  case  to  make  a 
journalistic  holiday!  {The  thunder  rumbles  faintly,  garth  opens 
the  outside  door  and  faces  a  solid  wall  of  rain)  Stop  that  man! 
He's  one  of  the  defendants!  (garth  closes  the  door) 

Mio.  Then  put  him  on  the  stand! 

GARTH.  What  do  you  think  you're  doing? 

MIO.  Have  you  any  objection? 

GAUNT.  The  objection  is  not  sustained.  We  will  hear  the  new  evidence. 
Call  your  witness. 

MIO.  Garth  Esdras! 

GAUNT.  He  will  take  the  stand! 

GARTH.  If  you  want  me  to  say  what  I  said  before  I'll  say  it! 

MIO.  Call  Trock  Estrella  then! 

GAUNT.  Trock  Estrella  to  the  stand! 

TROCK.  No,  by  God! 

MIO.  Call  Shadow,  then!  He'll  talk!  You  thought  he  was  dead,  but 
he'll  get  up  again  and  talk! 

TROCK.  {Screaming)  What  do  you  want  of  me? 

MIO.  You  killed  the  paymaster!  You! 

TROCK.  You  lie!  It  was  Shadow  killed  him! 

MIO.  And  now  I  know!  Now  I  know! 

GAUNT.  Again  I  remind  you  of  courtesy  toward  the  witness! 

MIO.  I  know  them  now! 
Let  me  remind  you  of  courtesy  toward  the  dead! 
He  says  that  Shadow  killed  him!  If  Shadow  were  here 
he'd  say  it  was  Trock!  There  were  three  men  involved 
in  the  new  version  of  the  crime  for  which 
my  father  died!  Shadow  and  Trock  Estrella 
as  principals  in  the  murder  —  Garth  as  witness!  — 
Why  are  they  here  together  ?  —  and  you  —  the  Judge  — 
why  are  you  here?  Why,  because  you  were  all  afraid 
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and  you  drew  together  out  of  that  fear  to  arrange 
a  story  you  could  tell!  And  Trock  killed  Shadow 
and  meant  to  kill  the  Judge  out  of  that  same  fear  — 
to  keep  them  quiet!  This  is  the  thing  I've  hunted 
over  the  earth  to  find  out,  and  I'd  be  blind 
indeed  if  I  missed  it  now! 
{To  gaunt) 

You  heard  what  he  said: 
It  was  Shadow  killed  him!  Now  let  the  night  conspire 
with  the  sperm  of  hell!  It's  plain  beyond  denial 
even  to  this  fox  of  justice  —  and  all  his  words 
are  curses  on  the  wind!  You  lied!  You  lied! 
You  knew  this  too! 

GAUNT.  (Low) 
Let  me  go.  Let  me  go! 

Mio.  Then  why 
did  you  let  my  father  die.'' 

GAUNT.  Suppose  it  known, 
but  there  are  things  a  judge  must  not  believe 
though  they  should  head  and  fester  underneath 
and  press  in  on  his  brain.  Justice  once  rendered 
in  a  clear  burst  of  anger,  righteously, 
upon  a  very  common  laborer, 
confessed  an  anarchist,  the  verdict  found 
and  the  precise  machinery  of  law 
invoked  to  know  him  guilty  —  think  what  furor 
would  rock  the  state  if  the  court  then  flatly  said 
all  this  was  lies  —  must  be  reversed  ?  It's  better, 
as  any  judge  can  tell  you,  in  such  cases, 
holding  the  common  good  to  be  worth  more 
than  small  injustice,  to  let  the  record  stand, 
let  one  man  die.  For  justice,  in  the  main, 
is  governed  by  opinion.  Communities 
will  have  what  they  will  have,  and  it's  quite  as  well, 
after  all,  to  be  rid  of  anarchists.  Our  rights 
as  citizens  can  be  maintained  as  rights 
only  while  we  are  held  to  be  the  peers 
of  those  who  live  about  us.  A  vendor  of  fish 
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is  not  protected  as  a  man  might  be 
wiio  kept  a  market.  I  own  I've  sometimes  wished 
this  was  not  so,  but  it  is.  The  man  you  defend 
was  unfortunate  —  and  his  misfortune  bore 
almost  as  heavily  on  me  —  I'm  broken  — 
broken  across.  You're  much  too  young  to  know 
how  bitter  it  is  when  a  worn  connection  chars 
and  you  can't  remember  —  can't  remember. 
{He  steps  forward) 
You 
will  not  repeat  this }  It  will  go  no  further  ? 

Mio.  No. 
No  further  than  the  moon  takes  the  tides  —  no  further 
than  the  news  went  when  he  died  — 
when  you  found  him  guilty 

and  they  flashed  that  round  the  earth.  Wherever  men 
still  breathe  and  think,  and  know  what's  done  to  them 
by  the  powers  above,  they'll  know.  That's  all  I  ask. 
That'll  be  enough. 

(trock  has  risen  and  loo\s  darkly  at  mio)  * 

GAUNT.  Thank  you.  For  I've  said  some  things 
a  judge  should  never  say. 

TROcK.  Go  right  on  talking. 
Both  of  you.  It  won't  get  far,  I  guess. 

MIO,  Oh,  you'll  see  to  that } 

TRocK.  I'll  see  to  it.  Me  and  some  others. 
Maybe  I  lost  my  grip  there  just  for  a  minute. 
That's  all  right. 

MIO,  Then  see  to  it!  Let  it  rain! 
What  can  you  do  to  me  now  when  the  night's  on  fire 
with  this  thing  I  know?  Now  I  could  almost  wish 
there  was  a  god  somewhere  —  I  could  almost  think 
there  was  a  god  —  and  he  somehow  brought  me  here 
and  set  you  down  before  me  here  in  the  rain 
where  I  could  wring  this  out  of  you!  For  it's  said, 
and  I've  heard  it,  and  I'm  free!  He  was  as  I  thought  him, 
true  and  noble  and  upright,  even  when  he  went 
to  a  death  contrived  because  he  was  as  he  was 
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and  not  your  kind!  Let  it  rain!  Let  the  night  speak  fire 

and  the  city  go  out  with  the  tide,  for  he  was  a  man 

and  I  know  you  now,  and  I  have  my  day! 

(There  is  a  heavy  \noc\  at  the  outside  door,  miriamne  opens  it, 
at  a  glance  from  garth.  The  policeman  is  there  in  oilskins) 
POLICEMAN.  Evening. 

(He  steps  in,  followed  by  a  sergeant,  similarly  dressed) 
We're  looking  for  someone 

might  be  here.  Seen  an  old  man  around 

acting  a  little  off.? 

(To  ESDRAS) 

You  know  the  one 

I  mean.  You  saw  him  out  there.  Jeez!  You've  got 

a  funny  crowd  here! 

(He  looJ^s  round.  The  hobo  shrinks  into  his  corner) 
That's  the  one  I  saw. 

What  do  you  think? 
SERGEANT.  That's  him.  You  mean  to  say 

you  didn't  know  him  by  his  pictures.? 
(He  goes  to  gaunt) 
Come  on,  old  man. 

You're  going  home. 
gaunt.  Yes,  sir.  I've  lost  my  way. 

I  think  I've  lost  my  way. 
SERGEANT.  I'll  Say  you  have. 

About  three  hundred  miles.  Now  don't  you  worry. 

We'll  get  you  back. 
GAUNT.  I'm  a  person  of  some  rank 

in  my  own  city. 
SERGEANT.  We  know  that.  One  look  at  you 

and  we'd  know  that. 
GAUNT.  Yes,  sir. 
POLICEMAN.  If  it  isn't  Trock! 

Trock  Estrella.  How  are  you,  Trock.? 
TROCK.  Pretty  good, 

Thanks. 
POLICEMAN.  Got  out  yesterday  again,  I  hear.? 
TROCK.  That's  right. 
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SERGEANT.  Hi'yc,  Trock  ? 

TROCK.  O.K. 

SERGEANT.  You  know  wc  got  ordcrs 

to  watch  you  pretty  close.  Be  good  now,  baby, 

or  back  you  go.  Don't  try  to  pull  anything, 

not  in  my  district. 
TROCK.  No,  sir. 
SERGEANT.  No  bumping  off. 

If  you  want  my  advice  quit  carrying  a  gun. 

Try  earning  your  living  for  once. 
TROCK.  Yeah. 
SERGEANT.  That's  an  idea. 

Because  if  we  find  any  stiffs  on  the  river  bank 

we'll  know  who  to  look  for. 
Mio.  Then  look  in  the  other  room! 

I  accuse  that  man  of  murder!  Trock  Estrella! 

He's  a  murderer! 
POLICEMAN.  Hello.  I  remember  you. 
SERGEANT.  Well,  what  murder.? 
MIO.  It  was  Trock  Estrella 

that  robbed  the  pay  roll  thirteen  years  ago 

and  did  the  killing  my  father  died  for!  You  know 

the  Romagna  case!  Romagna  was  innocent, 

and  Trock  Estrella  guilty! 

SERGEANT.   (DisgUStcd) 

Oh,  what  the  hell! 

That's  old  stuff  —  the  Romagna  case. 
POLICEMAN.  Hey,  Sarge! 

(The  SERGEANT  utid  POLICEMAN  comc  closcr  together) 

The  boy's  a  professional  kidder.  He  took  me  over 

about  half  an  hour  ago.  He  kids  the  police 

and  then  ducks  out! 
SERGEANT.  Oh,  yeah  ? 
MIO.  I'm  not  kidding  now. 

You'll  find  a  dead  man  there  in  the  next  room 

and  Estrella  killed  him! 
SERGEANT.  Thirteen  years  ago.^* 

and  nobody  smelled  him  yet."* 
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Mio.  (Pointing) 
I  accuse  this  man 

of  two  murders!  He  killed  the  paymaster  long  ago 
and  had  Shadow  killed  tonight.  Look,  look  for  yourself! 
He's  there  all  right! 

POLICEMAN.  Look  boy.  You  stood  out  there 
and  put  the  booby  sign  on  the  dumb  police 
because  they're  fresh  out  of  Ireland.  Don't  try  it  twice. 

SERGEANT.    (To  GARTH ) 

Any  corpses  here.? 
GARTH.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

SERGEANT.  I  thoUght  SO. 

(mio  loo^s  at  miriamne) 
{To  mio) 
Think  up  a  better  one. 
mio.  Have  I  got  to  drag  him 
out  here  where  you  can  see  him  ? 
{He  goes  toward  the  inner  door) 
Can't  you  scent  a  murder 
when  it's  under  your  nose?  Look  in! 
miriamne.  No,  no  —  there's  no  one  —  there's  no  one  there! 
sergeant.  {Looking  at  miriamne)  Take  a  look  inside. 
POLICEMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

{He  goes  into  the  inside  room.  The  sergeant  goes  up  to  the 
door.  The  policeman  returns) 
He's  kidding,  Sarge.  If  there's  a  cadaver 
in  here  I  don't  see  it. 
mio.  You're  blind  then! 

{He  goes  into  the  room,  the  sergeant  following  him) 
sergeant.  What  do  you  mean? 

{He  comes  out,  mio  following  him) 
When  you  make  a  charge  of  murder  it's  better  to  have 
the  corpus  delicti,  son.  You're  the  kind  puts  in 
fire  alarms  to  see  the  engine! 
MIO.  By  God,  he  was  there! 

He  went  in  there  to  die. 
sergeant.  I'll  bet  he  did. 
And  I'm  Haile  Selassie's  aunt!  What's  your  name? 
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Mio.  Romagna. 

{To  garth) 

What  have  you  done  with  him  ? 
GARTH.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 
SERGEANT.  {To  garth)  What's  he  talking  about.'' 
GARTH.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you. 

I  don't  know. 
SERGEANT.  He  must  have  seen  something. 

POLICEMAN.  He's  got 

the  Romagna  case  on  the  brain.  You  watch  yourself, 
chump,  or  you'll  get  run  in. 
Mio.  Then  they're  in  it  together! 
All  of  them! 
{To  miriamne) 
Yes,  and  you! 
GARTH.  He's  nuts,  I  say. 
MIRIAMNE.  {Gently) 
You  have  dreamed  something  —  isn't  it  true  } 
You've  dreamed  — 
But  truly,  there  was  no  one  — 

(mio  loo\s  at  her  comprehendingly) 
MIO.  You  want  me  to  say  it. 
{He  pauses) 
Yes,  by  God,  I  was  dreaming. 
SERGEANT.  {To  policeman)  I  guess  you'rc  right. 
We'd  better  be  going.  Haven't  you  got  a  coat } 
GAUNT.  No,  sir. 

SERGEANT.  I  gucss  I'll  have  to  lend  you  mine. 
{He  puts  his  oilsJ{ins  on  gaunt) 
Come  on,  now.  It's  getting  late. 

(gaunt,  the  POLICEMAN  and  the  sergeant  go  out) 
TRocK.  They're  welcome  to  him. 
His  fuse  is  damp.  Where  is  that  walking  fool 
with  the  three  slugs  in  him  } 
esdras.  He  fell  in  the  hall  beyond 

and  we  left  him  there. 
TROCK.  That's  lucky  for  some  of  us.  Is  he  out  this  time 
or  is  he  still  butting  around.? 
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ESDRAs.  He's  dead. 
TROCK.  That's  perfect. 
(To  Mio) 
Don't  try  using  your  firearms,  amigo  baby, 

the  Sarge  is  outside. 
(He  turns  to  go) 
Better  ship  that  carrion 

back  in  the  river!  The  one  that  walks  when  he's  dead; 

maybe  he'll  walk  the  distance  for  you. 
GARTH.  Coming  back.? 
TRocK.  Well,  if  I  come  back, 

you'll  see  me.  If  I  don't,  you  won't.  Let  the  punk 

go  far  as  he  likes.  Turn  him  loose  and  let  him  go. 

And  may  you  all  rot  in  hell. 

(He  pulls  his  coat  around  him  and  goes  to  the  left,  miriamne 
climbs  up  to  loo\  out  a  window) 
MIRIAMNE.  He's  climbing  up  to  the  street, 

along  the  bridgehead. 
(She  turns) 

Quick,  Mio!  It's  safe  now!  Quick! 
GARTH.  Let  him  do  as  he  likes. 
MIRIAMNE.  What  do  you  mean.?  Garth!  He  means  to  kill  him! 

You  know  that! 
GARTH.  I've  no  doubt  Master  Romagna 

can  run  his  own  campaign. 
MIRIAMNE.  But  he'll  be  killed! 
MIO.  Why  did  you  lie  about  Shadow } 

(There  is  a  pause,  garth  shrugs,  walks  across  the  room,  and  sits) 

You  were  one  of  the  gang! 
garth.  I  can  take  a  death  if  I  have  to!  Go  tell  your  story, 

only  watch  your  step,  for  I  warn  you,  Trock's  out  gunning 

and  you  may  not  walk  very  far.  Oh,  I  could  defend  it 

but  it's  hardly  worth  while. 

If  they  get  Trock  they  get  me  too. 

Go  tell  them.  You  owe  me  nothing. 
esdras.  This  Trock  you  saw, 

no  one  defends  him.  He's  earned  his  death  so  often 

there's  nobody  to  regret  it.  But  his  crime, 
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his  same  crime  that  has  dogged  you,  dogged  us  down 

from  what  httle  we  had,  to  Hve  here  among  the  drains, 

where  the  waterbugs  break  out  hke  a  scrofula 

on  what  we  eat  —  and  if  there's  lower  to  go 

we'll  go  there  when  you've  told  your  story.  And  more 

that  I  haven't  heart  to  speak  — 
Mio.  {To  garth) 

My  father  died 

in  your  place.  And  you  could  have  saved  him! 

You  were  one  of  the  gang! 
GARTH.  Why,  there  you  are. 

You  certainly  owe  me  nothing. 
MiRiAMNE.  {Moaning)  I  want  to  die. 

I  want  to  go  away. 
Mio.  Yes,  and  you  lied! 

And  trapped  me  into  it! 
MIRIAMNE.  But  Mio,  hc's  my  brother. 

I  couldn't  give  them  my  brother. 
MIO.  No.  You  couldn't. 

You  were  quite  right.  The  gods  were  damned  ironic 

tonight,  and  they've  worked  it  out. 
ESDRAS.  What  will  be  changed 

if  it  comes  to  trial  again  ?  More  blood  poured  out 

to  a  mythical  justice,  but  your  father  lying  still 

where  he  lies  now. 
MIO.  The  bright,  ironical  gods! 

What  fun  they  have  in  heaven!  When  a  man  prays  hard 

for  any  gift,  they  give  it,  and  then  one  more 

to  boot  that  makes  it  useless. 
{To  miriamne) 
You  might  have  picked 

some  other  stranger  to  dance  with! 

MIRIAMNE.  I  know. 

mio.  Or  chosen 
some  other  evening  to  sit  outside  in  the  rain. 
But  no,  it  had  to  be  this.  All  my  life  long 
I've  wanted  only  one  thing,  to  say  to  the  world 
and  prove  it :  the  man  you  killed  was  clean  and  true 
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and  full  of  love  as  the  twelve-year-old  that  stood 

and  taught  in  the  temple.  I  can  say  that  now 

and  give  my  proofs  —  and  now  you  stick  a  girl's  face 

between  me  and  the  rites  I've  sworn  the  dead 

shall  have  of  me!  You  ask  too  much!  Your  brother 

can  take  his  chance!  He  was  ready  enough  to  let 

an  innocent  man  take  certainty  for  him 

to  pay  for  the  years  he's  had.  That  parts  us,  then, 

but  we're  parted  anyway,  by  the  same  dark  wind 

that  blew  us  together.  I  shall  say  what  I  have  to  say. 

(He  steps  bacJO 
And  I'm  not  welcome  here. 

MiRiAMNE.  But  don't  go  now!  You've  stayed 
too  long!  He'll  be  waiting! 

Mio.  Well,  is  this  any  safer? 
Let  the  winds  blow,  the  four  winds  of  the  world, 
and  take  us  to  the  four  winds. 

{The  three  are  silent  before  him.  He  turns  and  goes  out) 

{Curtain) 


Act  Three 

Scene  —  The  river  han\  outside  the  tenement,  a  little  before  the 
close  of  the  previous  act.  The  rain  still  falls  through  the  street  lamps. 
The  TWO  NATTY  YOUNG  MEN  IN  SERGE  AND  GRAY  are  leaning  against 
the  masonry  in  a  ray  of  light,  concentrating  on  a  game  of  chance. 
Each  holds  in  his  hand  a  packet  of  ten  or  fifteen  crisp  bills.  They 
compare  the  numbers  on  the  top  notes  and  immediately  a  bill  changes 
hands.  This  goes  on  with  varying  fortune  until  the  tide  begins  to 
run  toward  the  ist  gunman,  who  has  accumulated  nearly  the  whole 
supply.  They  play  on  in  complete  silence,  evidently  not  wishing  to 
ma\e  any  noise.  Occasionally  they  raise  their  heads  slightly  to  loo\ 
carefully  about.  Luc\  begins  to  favor  the  2nd  gunman,  and  the  notes 
come  his  way.  Neither  evinces  the  slightest  interest  in  how  the  game 
goes.  They  merely  play  on,  bored,  half -absorbed.  There  is  a  slight 
noise  at  the  tenement  door.  They  put  the  bills  away  and  watch. 
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TROCK  comes  out,  pulls  the  door  shut  and  comes  over  to  them.  He 
says  a  few  words  too  low  to  be  heard,  and  without  changing  expres- 
sion the  YOUNG  MEN  sauntcr  toward  the  right,  trock  goes  out  to  the 
left,  and  the  2nd  player,  catching  that  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye, 
lingers  in  a  glimmer  of  light  to  go  on  with  the  game.  The  isT,  with 
an  eye  on  the  tenement  door,  begins  to  play  without  ado,  and  the  bills 
again  shift  bac\  and  forth,  then  concentrate  in  the  hands  of  the  ist 
gunman.  The  2nd  shrugs  his  shoulders,  searches  his  poc\ets,  finds 
one  bill,  and  playing  with  it  begins  to  win  heavily.  They  hear  the 
door  opening,  and  putting  the  notes  away,  slip  out  in  front  of  the 
roc\.  Mio  emerges,  closes  the  door,  loo\s  round  him  and  wal\s  to 
the  left.  Near  the  corner  of  the  tenement  he  pauses,  reaches  out  his 
hand  to  try  the  rain,  loof(s  up  toward  the  street,  and  stands  uncer- 
tainly a  moment.  He  returns  and  leans  against  the  tenement  wall. 
MiRiAMNE  comes  out.  MIO  continucs  to  loo^  off  into  space  as  if  un- 
aware of  her.  She  loo]{s  away. 

MIO.  This  rather  takes  one  off  his  high  horse  —  What  I  mean,  tough 

weather  for  a  hegira.  You  see,  this  is  my  sleeping  suit,  and  if  I  get 

it  wet  —  basta! 
MIRIAMNE.  If  you  could  Only  hide  here. 
MIO.  Hide? 

MIRIAMNE.  Lucia  would  take  you  in.  The  street-piano  man. 
MIO.  At  the  moment  I'm  afflicted  with  claustrophobia.  I  prefer  to 

die  in  the  open,  seeking  air. 
MIRIAMNE.  But  you  could  stay  there  till  daylight. 
MIO.  You're  concerned  about  me. 
MIRIAMNE.  Shall  I  ask  him? 
MIO.  No.  On  the  other  hand  there's  a  certain  reason  in  your  concern. 

I  looked  up  the  street  and  our  old  friend  Trock  hunches  patiently 

under  the  warehouse  eaves. 
MIRIAMNE.  I  was  sure  of  that. 
MIO.  And  here  I  am,  a  young  man  on  a  cold  night,  waiting  the  end 

of  the  rain.  Being  read  my  lesson  by  a  boy,  a  blind  boy  —  you  know 

the  one  I  mean.  Knee-deep  in  the  salt-marsh,  Miriamne,  bitten 

from  within,  fought. 
MIRIAMNE.  Wouldn't  it  be  better  if  you  came  back  in  the  house  ? 
MIO.  You  forget  my  claustrophobia. 
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MiRiAMNE.  Let  me  walk  with  you,  then.  Please.  If  I  stay  beside  you 
he  wouldn't  dare. 

Mio.  And  then  again  he  might  —  We  don't  speak  the  same  language, 
Miriamne. 

MIRIAMNE.  I  betrayed  you.  Forgive  me. 

MIO.  I  wish  I  knew  this  region.  There's  probably  a  path  along  the 
bank. 

MIRIAMNE.  Yes.  Shadow  went  that  way. 

Mio.  That's  true,  too.  So  here  I  am,  a  young  man  on  a  wet  night, 
and  blind  in  my  weather  eye.  Stay  and  talk  to  me. 

MIRIAMNE.  If  it  happens  —  it's  my  fault. 

Mio.  Not  at  all,  sweet.  You  warned  me  to  keep  away.  But  I  would 
have  it.  Now  I  have  to  find  a  way  out.  It's  like  a  chess  game.  If 
you  think  long  enough  there's  always  a  way  out  —  For  one  or  the 
other  —  I  wonder  why  white  always  wins  and  black  always  loses 
in  the  problems.  White  to  move  and  mate  in  three  moves.  But 
what  if  white  were  to  lose  —  ah,  what  then?  Why,  in  that  case, 
obviously  black  would  be  white  and  white  would  be  black  —  As 
it  often  is  —  As  we  often  are  —  Might  makes  white.  Losers  turn 
black.  Do  you  think  I'd  have  time  to  draw  a  gun.? 

MIRIAMNE.  No. 

MIO.  I'm  a  fair  shot.  Also  I'm  fair  game. 

(The  door  of  the  tenement  opens  and  garth  comes  out  to  loo\ 
about  quickly.  Seeing  only  mio  and  miriamne  he  goes  in  and  comes 
out  again  almost  immediately  carrying  one  end  of  a  door  on  which 
a  body  lies  covered  with  a  cloth.  The  hobo  carries  the  other  end.  They 
go  out  to  the  right  with  their  burden) 

This  is  the  burial  of  Shadow,  then; 

feet  first  he  dips,  and  leaves  the  haunts  of  men. 

Let  us  make  mourn  for  Shadow,  wetly  lying, 

in  elegiac  stanzas  and  sweet  crying. 

Be  gentle  with  him,  little  cold  waves  and  fishes; 

nibble  him  not,  respect  his  skin  and  tissues  — 
MIRIAMNE.  Must  you  Say  such  things  ? 
MIO.  My  dear,  some  requiem  is  fitting  over  the  dead,  even  for  Shadow. 

But  the  last  rhyme  was  bad. 

Whittle  him  not,  respect  his  dying  wishes. 
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That's  better.  And  then  to  conclude : 

His  aromatic  virtues,  slowly  rising 
will  circumnamb  the  isle,  beyond  disguising. 
He  clung  to  life  beyond  the  wont  of  men. 
Time  and  his  silence  drink  us  all.  Amen. 

How  I  hate  these  identicals.  The  French  allow  them,  but  the 
French  have  no  principles  anyway.  You  know,  Miriamne,  there's 
really  nothing  mysterious  about  human  life.  It's  purely  mechan- 
ical, like  an  electric  appliance.  Stop  the  engine  that  runs  the  gen- 
erator and  the  current's  broken.  When  we  think  the  brain  gives 
off  a  small  electric  discharge  —  quite  measurable,  and  constant 
within  Hmits.  But  that's  not  what  makes  your  hair  stand  up  when 
frightened. 

MIRIAMNE.  I  think  it's  a  mystery. 

Mio.  Human  life  ?  We'll  have  to  wear  veils  if  we're  to  keep  it  a  mys- 
tery much  longer.  Now  if  Shadow  and  I  were  made  up  into 
sausages  we'd  probably  make  very  good  sausages. 

MIRIAMNE.  Don't  — 

MIO.  I'm  sorry.  I  speak  from  a  high  place,  far  off,  long  ago,  looking 
down.  The  cortege  returns,  (garth  and  the  hobo  return,  carrying 
the  door,  the  cloth  lying  loosely  over  it) 

I  hoped  you  placed  an  obol  in  his  mouth  to  pay  the  ferryman? 
Even  among  the  Greeks  a  little  money  was  prerequisite  to  Elysium. 
(garth  and  the  hobo  go  inside,  silent)  No?  It's  grim  to  think  of 
Shadow  lingering  among  lesser  shades  on  the  hither  side.  For 
lack  of  a  small  gratuity. 
(esdras  comes  out  the  open  door  and  closes  it  behind  him) 

ESDRAS.  You  must  wait  here,  Mio,  or  go  inside.  I  know 
you  don't  trust  me,  and  I  haven't  earned  your  trust. 
You're  young  enough  to  seek  truth  — 
and  there  is  no  truth ; 
and  I  know  that  — 

but  I  shall  call  the  police  and  see  that  you 
get  safely  off. 

Mio.  It's  a  little  late  for  that. 

ESDRAS.  I  shall  try. 

MIO.  And  your  terms  ?  For  I  daresay  you  make  terms  ? 
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ESDRAS.  No. 

Mio.  Then  let  me  remind  you  what  will  happen. 

The  police  will  ask  some  questions. 

When  they're  answered 

they'll  ask  more,  and  before  they're  done  with  it 

your  son  will  be  implicated. 
ESDRAs.  Must  he  be  ? 
MIO.  I  shall  not  keep  quiet. 

(A  pause) 
ESDRAS.  Still,  I'll  go. 
MIO,  I  don't  ask  help,  remember.  I  make  no  truce. 

He's  not  on  my  conscience,  and  I'm  not  on  yours. 
ESDRAs.  But  you 

could  make  it  easier,  so  easily. 

He's  my  only  son.  Let  him  live. 
MIO.  His  chance  of  survival's 

better  than  mine,  I'd  say. 
ESDRAS.  I'll  go. 
MIO.  I  don't  urge  it. 
ESDRAS.  No.  I  put  my  son's  life  in  your  hands. 

When  you're  gone, 

that  may  come  to  your  mind. 
MIO.  Don't  count  on  it. 
ESDRAS.  Oh, 

I  count  on  nothing. 

(He  turns  to  go.  miriamne  runs  over  to  him  and  silently  pisses 
his  hands) 

Not  mine,  not  mine,  my  daughter! 

They're  guilty  hands. 

(He  goes  out  left,  garth's  violin  is  heard  within) 
MIO.  There  was  a  war  in  heaven 

once,  all  the  angels  on  one  side,  and  all 

the  devils  on  the  other,  and  since  that  time 

disputes  have  raged  among  the  learned,  concerning 

whether  the  demons  won,  or  the  angels.  Maybe 

the  angels  won,  after  all. 
MIRIAMNE.  And  again,  perhaps 

there  are  no  demons  or  angels. 
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Mio.  Oh,  there  are  none. 
But  I  could  love  your  father. 

MiRiAMNE.  I  love  him.  You  see, 
he's  afraid  because  he's  old.  The  less  one  has 
to  lose  the  more  he's  afraid. 

MIO.  Suppose  one  had 
only  a  short  stub  end  of  life,  or  held 
a  flashlight  with  the  batteries  run  dow^n 
till  the  bulb  was  dim,  and  he  knew  that  he  could  live 
while  the  glow  lasted.  Or  suppose  one  knew 
that  while  he  stood  in  a  little  shelter  of  time 
under  a  bridgehead,  say,  he  could  live,  and  then, 
from  then  on,  nothing.  Then  to  lie  and  turn 
with  the  earth  and  sun,  and  regard  them  not  in  the  least 
when  the  bulb  was  extinguished  or  he  stepped  beyond 
his  circle  into  the  cold  ?  How  would  he  live 
that  last  dim-quarter-hour,  before  he  went, 
minus  all  recollection,  to  grow  in  grass 
between  cobblestones.? 

MIRIAMNE.  Let  me  put  my  arms  round  you,  Mio. 
Then  if  anything  comes,  it's  for  me,  too. 

{She  puts  both  arms  round  him) 

Mio.  Only  suppose 
this  circle's  charmed!  To  be  safe  until  he  steps 
from  this  lighted  space  into  dark!  Time  pauses  here 
and  high  eternity  grows  in  one  quarter-hour 
in  which  to  live. 

MIRIAMNE.  Let  me  see  if  anyone's  there  — 
there  in  the  shadows. 

{She  loo\s  toward  the  right) 

MIO.  It  might  blast  our  eternity  — 
blow  it  to  bits.  No,  don't  go.  This  is  forever, 
here  where  we  stand.  And  I  ask  you,  Miriamne, 
how  does  one  spend  a  forever  ? 

MIRIAMNE.  You're  frightened? 

MIO.  Yes. 
So  much  that  time  stands  still. 
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MiRiAMNE.  Why  didn't  I  speak  — 

tell  them  —  when  the  officers  were  here  ?  I  failed  you 

in  that  one  moment! 
Mio.  His  life  for  mine?  Oh,  no. 

I  wouldn't  want  it,  and  you  couldn't  give  it. 

And  if  I  should  go  on  living  we're  cut  apart 

by  that  brother  of  yours. 
MIRIAMNE.  Are  we  ? 
MIO.  Well,  think  about  it. 

A  body  lies  between  us,  buried  in  quicklime. 

Your  allegiance  is  on  the  other  side  of  that  grave 

and  not  to  me. 
MIRIAMNE.  No,  Mio!  Mio,  I  love  you! 
MIO.  I  love  you,  too,  but  in  case  my  life  went  on 

beyond  that  barrier  of  dark  —  then  Garth 

would  run  his  risk  of  dying. 
MIRIAMNE.  He's  punished,  Mio. 

His  life's  been  torment  to  him.  Let  him  go, 

for  my  sake,  Mio. 
MIO.  I  wish  I  could.  I  wish 

I'd  never  seen  him  —  or  you.  I've  steeped  too  long 

in  this  thing.  It's  in  my  teeth  and  bones.  I  can't 

let  go  or  forget.  And  I'll  not  add  my  lie 

to  the  lies  that  cumber  his  ground.  We  live  our  days 

in  a  storm  of  lies  that  drifts  the  truth  too  deep 

for  path  or  shovel;  but  I've  set  my  foot  on  a  truth 

for  once,  and  I'll  trail  it  down! 

{A  silence,  miriamne  loof(^s  out  to  the  right) 
MIRIAMNE.  There's  someone  there  — 

I  heard  — 

(cARR  comes  in  from  the  right) 
MIO.  It's  Carr. 
CARR.  That's  right.  No  doubt  about  it. 

Excuse  me. 
MIO.  Glad  to  see  you.  This  is  Miriamne. 

Carr's  a  friend  of  mine. 
CARR.  You're  better  employed 

than  when  I  saw  you  last. 
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Mio.  Bow  to  the  gentleman, 

Miriamne.  That's  meant  for  you. 
MiRiAMNE.  Thank  you,  I'm  sure. 

Should  I  leave  you,  Mio  ?  You  want  to  talk } 
MIO.  Oh,  no, 

we've  done  our  talking. 

MIRIAMNE.  But  — 

CARR.  I'm  the  one's  out  of  place  — 
I  wandered  back  because  I  got  worried  about  you, 
that's  the  truth  —  Oh  —  those  two  fellows  with  the  hats 
down  this  way,  you  know,  the  ones  that  ran 
after  we  heard  the  shooting  —  they're  back  again, 
lingering  or  malingering  down  the  bank, 
revisiting  the  crime,  I  guess.  They  may 
mean  well. 

MIO.  I'll  try  to  avoid  them. 

CARR.  I  didn't  care 
for  the  way  they  looked  at  me  —  No  luck,  I  suppose, 
with  that  case  history  ?  The  investigation 
you  had  on  hand  ? 

MIO.  I  can't  say.  By  the  way, 
the  stiff  that  fell  in  the  water  and  we  saw  swirling 
down  the  eddy,  he  came  trudging  up,  later  on, 
long  enough  to  tell  his  name.  His  name  was  Shadow, 
but  he's  back  in  the  water  now.  It's  all  in  an  evening. 
These  things  happen  here. 

CARR.  Good  God! 

MIO.  I  know. 
I  wouldn't  believe  it  if  you  told  it. 

CARR.  But  — 

the  man  was  alive? 

MIO.  Oh,  not  for  long!  He's  dunked 
for  good  this  time.  That's  all  that's  happened. 

CARR,  Well, 
if  you  don't  need  me  — 

MIRIAMNE.  You  had  a  message  to  send  — 
have  you  forgotten  —  ? 

MIO.  I  ?  —  Yes,  I  had  a  message  — 
but  I  won't  send  it  —  not  now. 
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MiRiAMNE.  Then  I  will  —  ! 
MIO.  No. 

Let  it  go  the  way  it  is!  It's  all  arranged 

another  way.  You've  been  a  good  scout,  Carr, 

the  best  I  ever  knew  on  the  road. 
CARR.  That  sounds 

like  making  your  will. 
MIO.  Not  yet,  but  when  I  do 

I've  thought  of  something  to  leave  you.  It's  the  view 

of  Mt.  Rainier  from  the  Seattle  jail, 

snow  over  cloud.  And  the  rusty  chain  in  my  pocket 

from  a  pair  of  handcuffs  my  father  wore.  That's  all 

the  worldly  goods  I'm  seized  of. 
CARR.  Look,  Mio  —  hell  — 

if  you're  in  trouble  — 
MIO.  I'm  not.  Not  at  all.  I  have 

a  genius  that  attends  me  where  I  go, 

and  guards  me  now.  I'm  fine. 
CARR.  Well,  that's  good  news. 

He'll  have  his  work  cut  out. 
MIO.  Oh,  he's  a  genius. 
CARR.  I'll  see  you  then. 

I'll  be  at  the  Grand  Street  place.  I'm  lucky  tonight, 

and  I  can  pay.  I  could  even  pay  for  two. 
MIO.  Thanks,  I  may  take  you  up. 
CARR.  Good  night. 
MIO.  Right,  Carr. 
CARR.  (To  miriamne)  Good  night. 
MIRIAMNE.  (After  a  pause)  Good  night. 
(carr  goes  out  to  the  left) 

Why  did  you  do  that  ?  He's  your  genius,  Mio, 

and  you  let  him  go. 
MIO.  I  couldn't  help  it. 
MIRIAMNE.  Call  him. 

Run  after  him  and  call  him! 
MIO.  I  tried  to  say  it 

and  it  strangled  in  my  throat.  I  might  have  known 

you'd  win  in  the  end. 
MIRIAMNE.  Is  it  for  me  ? 
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Mio.  For  you  ? 

It  stuck  in  my  throat,  that's  all  I  know. 
MIRIAMNE.  Oh,  Mio, 

I  never  asked  for  that!  I  only  hoped 

Garth  could  go  clear. 
MIO.  Well,  now  he  will. 

MIRIAMNE.  But  you  — 

It  was  your  chance! 

MIO.  I've  lost 
my  taste  for  revenge  if  it  falls  on  you.  Oh,  God, 
deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death 
I've  dragged  behind  me  all  these  years!  Miriamne! 
Miriamne! 

MIRIAMNE.  Yes! 

MIO.  Miriamne,  if  you  love  me 
teach  me  a  treason  to  what  I  am,  and  have  been, 
till  I  learn  to  live  like  a  man!  I  think  I'm  waking 
from  a  long  trauma  of  hate  and  fear  and  death 
that's  hemmed  me  from  my  birth  —  and  glimpse  a  life 
to  be  lived  in  hope  —  but  it's  young  in  me  yet,  I  can't 
get  free,  or  forgive!  But  teach  me  how  to  live 
and  forget  to  hate! 

MIRIAMNE.  He  would  have  forgiven. 

MIO.  He? 

MIRIAMNE.  Your  father. 
{A  pause) 

MIO.  Yes. 

(^Another  pause) 

You'll  think  it  strange,  but  I've  never 

remembered  that. 

MIRIAMNE.  How  Can  I  help  you? 

MIO.  You  have. 

MIRIAMNE.  If  I  were  a  little  older —  if  I  knew 
the  things  to  say!  I  can  only  put  out  my  hands 
and  give  you  back  the  faith  you  bring  to  me 
by  being  what  you  are.  Because  to  me 
you  are  all  hope  and  beauty  and  brightness  drawn 
across  what's  black  and  mean! 
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Mio.  He'd  have  forgiven  — 

Then  there's  no  more  to  say  —  I've  groped  long  enough 

through  this  everglades  of  old  revenges  —  here 

the  road  ends  —  Miriamne,  Miriamne, 

the  iron  I  w^ore  so  long  —  it's  eaten  through 

and  fallen  from  me.  Let  me  have  your  arms. 

They'll  say  w^e're  children  —  Well  —  the  world's  made  up 

of  children. 
MIRIAMNE.  Yes. 
MIO.  But  it's  too  late  for  me. 

MIRIAMNE.  No. 

(She  goes  into  his  arms,  and  they  J{iss  jar  the  first  time) 

Then  we'll  meet  again.? 
MIO.  Yes. 

MIRIAMNE.  Where? 
MIO.  I'll  write  — 

or  send  Carr  to  you. 
MIRIAMNE.  You  won't  forgct? 
MIO.  Forget.? 

Whatever  streets  I  walk,  you'll  walk  them,  too, 

from  now  on,  and  whatever  roof  or  stars 

I  have  to  house  me,  you  shall  share  my  roof 

and  stars  and  morning.  I  shall  not  forget. 
MIRIAMNE.  God  keep  you! 
MIO.  And  keep  you.  And  this  to  remember! 

if  I  should  die,  Miriamne,  this  half -hour 

is  our  eternity.  I  came  here  seeking 

light  in  darkness,  running  from  the  dawn, 

and  stumbled  on  a  morning. 

{One  of  the  young  men  in  serge  strolls  in  casually  from  the 
right,  loo^s  up  and  down  without  expression,  then,  seemingly  hav- 
ing forgotten  something,  retraces  his  steps  and  goes  out.  esdras  comes 
in  slowly  from  the  left.  He  has  lost  his  hat,  and  his  face  is  bleeding 
from  a  slight  cut  on  the  temple.  He  stands  abjectly  near  the  tene- 
ment) 

MIRIAMNE.  Father  —  what  is  it.? 
{She  goes  towards  Esdras) 
ESDRAS.  Let  me  alone. 
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(He  goes  nearer  to  mio.) 
He  wouldn't  let  me  pass. 

The  street's  so  icy  up  along  the  bridge 

I  had  to  crawl  on  my  knees  —  he  kicked  me  back 

three  times  —  and  then  he  held  me  there  —  I  swear 

what  I  could  do  I  did!  I  swear  to  you 

I'd  save  you  if  I  could. 
MIO.  What  makes  you  think 

that  I  need  saving? 
ESDRAS.  Child,  save  yourself  if  you  can! 

He's  waiting  for  you. 
Mio,  Well,  we  knew  that  before. 
ESDRAS.  He  won't  wait  much  longer.  He'll  come  here  — 

he  told  me  so.  Those  damned  six  months  of  his  — 

he  wants  them  all  —  and  you're  to  die  —  you'd  spread 

his  guilt  —  I  had  to  listen  to  it  — 
Mio.  Wait  — 

{He  walJ{s  forward  and  loo}{s  casually  to  the  right,  then  returns) 

There  must  be  some  way  up  through  the  house  and  out 

across  the  roof  — 
ESDRAS.  He's  watching  that.  But  come  in  — 

and  let  me  look  — 
MIO.  I'll  stay  here,  thanks.  Once  in 

and  I'm  a  rat  in  a  deadfall  —  I'll  stay  here  — 

look  for  me  if  you  don't  mind. 
ESDRAS.  Then  watch  for  me  — 

I'll  be  on  the  roof  — 
{He  goes  in  hurriedly) 
MIO.  {Looking  up) 

Now  all  you  silent  powers 

that  make  the  sleet  and  dark,  and  never  yet 

have  spoken,  give  us  a  sign,  let  the  throw  be  ours 

this  once,  on  this  longest  night,  when  the  winter  sets 

his  foot  on  the  threshold  leading  up  to  spring 

and  enters  with  remembered  cold  —  let  fall 

some  mercy  with  the  rain.  We  are  two  lovers 

here  in  your  night,  and  we  wish  to  live. 
MIRIAMNE.  Oh,  Mio  — 
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if  you  pray  that  way,  nothing  good  will  come! 

You're  bitter,  Mio. 
Mio.  How  many  floors  has  this  building? 
MiRiAMNE.  Five  or  six.  It's  not  as  high  as  the  bridge. 
MIO.  No,  I  thought  not.  How  many  pomegranate  seeds 

did  you  eat,  Persephone? 
MIRIAMNE.  Oh,  darling,  darling, 

if  you  die,  don't  die  alone. 
MIO.  I'm  afraid  I'm  damned 

to  hell,  and  you're  not  damned  at  all.  Good  God, 

how  long  he  takes  to  climb! 
MIRIAMNE.  The  stairs  are  steep. 

(^A  slight  pause) 
MIO.  I'll  follow  him. 
MIRIAMNE.  He's  there  —  at  the  window  —  now. 

He  waves  you  to  go  back,  not  to  go  in. 

Mio,  see,  that  path  between  the  rocks  — 

they're  not  watching  that  —  they're  out  at  the  river  — 

I  can  see  them  there  —  they  can't  watch  both  — 

it  leads  to  a  street  above. 
MIO.  I'll  try  it,  then. 

Kiss  me.  You'll  hear.  But  if  you  never  hear  — 

then  I'm  the  king  of  hell,  Persephone, 

and  I'll  expect  you. 
MIRIAMNE.  Oh,  lover,  keep  safe. 
MIO.  Goodbye. 

{He  slips  out  quicf^y  between  the  roc\s.  There  is  a  quic\  ma- 
chine gun  rat-tat.  The  violin  stops,  miriamne  runs  toward  the  path. 
MIO  comes  bac\  slowly,  a  hand  pressed  under  his  heart) 

It  seems  you  were  mistaken. 
MIRIAMNE.  Oh,  God,  forgive  me! 

{She  puts  an  arm  round  him.  He  sin\s  to  his  hjiees) 

Where  is  it,  Mio?  Let  me  help  you  in!  Quick,  quick, 

let  me  help  you! 
MIO.  I  hadn't  thought  to  choose  —  this  —  ground  — 

but  it  will  do. 
{He  slips  down) 
MIRIAMNE.  Oh,  God,  forgive  me! 
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Mio.  Yes  ? 

The  king  of  hell  was  not  forgiven  then, 

Dis  is  his  name,  and  Hades  is  his  home  — 

and  he  goes  alone  — 
MiRiAMNE.  Why  does  he  bleed  so?  Mio,  if  you  go 

I  shall  go  with  you. 
MIO.  It's  better  to  stay  alive. 

I  wanted  to  stay  alive  —  because  of  you  — 

I  leave  you  that  —  and  what  he  said  to  me  dying: 

I  love  you,  and  will  love  you  after  I  die. 

Tomorrow,  I  shall  still  love  you,  as  I've  loved 

the  stars  I'll  never  see,  and  all  the  mornings 

that  might  have  been  yours  and  mine.  Oh,  Miriamne, 

you  taught  me  this. 
MIRIAMNE.  If  only  I'd  never  seen  you 

then  you  could  live  — 
MIO.  That's  blasphemy  —  Oh,  God, 

there  might  have  been  some  easier  way  of  it. 

You  didn't  want  me  to  die,  did  you,  Miriamne  —  ? 

You  didn't  send  me  away  —  ? 
MIRIAMNE.  Oh,  never,  never  — 
MIO.  Forgive  me  —  kiss  me  —  I've  got  blood  on  your  lips  — 

I'm  sorry  —  it  doesn't  matter  —  I'm  sorry  — 
(esdras  and  garth  come  out) 

MIRIAMNE.  Mio  — 

I'd  have  gone  to  die  myself  —  you  must  hear  this,  Mio, 
I'd  have  died  to  help  you  —  you  must  listen,  sweet, 
you  must  hear  it  — 

{She  rises) 

I  can  die,  too,  see!  You!  There! 
You  in  the  shadows!  — You  killed  him  to  silence  him! 

{She  wal\s  toward  the  path) 
But  I'm  not  silenced!  All  that  he  knew  I  know, 
and  I'll  tell  it  tonight!  Tonight  — 
tell  it  and  scream  it 

through  all  the  streets  —  that  Trock's  a  murderer 
and  he  hired  you  for  this  murder! 
Your  work's  not  done  — 
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and  you  won't  live  long!  Do  you  hear? 

You're  murderers,  and  I  know  who  you  are! 
{The  machine  gun  speaks  again.  She  sin]{s  to  her  J^nees.  garth 
runs  to  her) 
GARTH.  You  little  fool! 

{He  tries  to  lift  her) 
MiRiAMNE.  Don't  touch  me! 
{She  crawls  toward  mio) 

Look,  Mio!  They  killed  me,  too.  Oh,  you  can  believe  me 

now,  Mio.  You  can  believe  I  wouldn't  hurt  you, 

because  I'm  dying!  Why  doesn't  he  answer  me.? 

Oh,  now  he'll  never  know! 

{She  sin\s  down,  her  hand  over  her  mouth,  choiring,  garth 
\neels  beside  her,  then  rises,  shuddering.  The  hobo  comes  out. 
LUCIA  and  piny  loo\  out) 
ESDRAS.  It  lacked  only  this. 
GARTH.  Yes. 

(esdras  bends  over  miriamne,  then  rises  slowly) 

Why  was  the  bastard  born?  Why  did  he  come  here? 
esdras.  Miriamne  —  Miriamne  —  yes,  and  Mio, 

one  breath  shall  call  you  now  —  forgive  us  both  — 

forgive  the  ancient  evil  of  the  earth 

that  brought  you  here  — 
garth.  Why  must  she  be  a  fool  ? 
ESDRAS.  Well,  they  were  wiser  than  you  and  I.  To  die 

when  you  are  young  and  untouched,  that's  beggary 

to  a  miser  of  years,  but  the  devils  locked  in  synod 

shake  and  are  daunted  when  men  set  their  lives 

at  hazard  for  the  heart's  love,  and  lose.  And  these, 

who  were  yet  children,  vvdll  weigh  more  than  all 

a  city's  elders  when  the  experiment 

is  reckoned  up  in  the  end.  Oh,  Miriamne, 

and  Mio  —  Mio,  my  son  —  know  this  where  you  lie, 

this  is  the  glory  of  earthborn  men  and  women, 

not  to  cringe,  never  to  yield,  but  standing, 

take  defeat  implacable  and  defiant, 

die  unsubmitting.  I  wish  that  I'd  died  so, 

long  ago;  before  you're  old  you'll  wish 
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that  you  had  died  as  they  have.  On  this  star, 
in  this  hard  star-adventure,  knowing  not 
whax  the  fires  mean  to  right  and  left,  nor  whether 
a  meaning  was  intended  or  presumed, 
man  can  stand  up,  and  look  out  blind,  and  say: 
in  all  these  turning  lights  I  find  no  clue, 
only  a  masterless  night,  and  in  my  blood 
no  certain  answer,  yet  is  my  mind  my  own, 
yet  is  my  heart  a  cry  toward  something  dim 
in  distance,  which  is  higher  than  I  am 
and  makes  me  emperor  of  the  endless  dark 
even  in  seeking!  What  odds  and  ends  of  life 
men  may  live  otherwise,  let  them  live,  and  then 
go  out,  as  I  shall  go,  and  you.  Our  part 
is  only  to  bury  them.  Come,  take  her  up. 
They  must  not  lie  here. 

(lucia  and  piny  come  near  to  help,  esdras  and  garth  stoop  to 
carry  miriamne) 

{Curtain) 
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Tragedy  of  Tatterdemalions' 


WINTERSET,  a  play  in  three  acts,  by  Maxwell  Anderson.  Settings 
by  Jo  Mielziner;  staged  and  produced  by  Guthrie  McClintic.  At  the 
Martin  Beck  Theater. 

Trock  Eduardo  Ciannelli 

Shadow    Harold  Johnsrud 

Lucia Morton  L.  Stevens 

Piny    Fernanda  Eliscu 

Miriamne Margo 

Garth   Theodore  Hecht 

Esdras Anatole  WinogradofE 

First  Girl    Eva  Langbord 

Second  Girl    Ruth  Hammond 

Hobo John  Philliber 

Judge  Gaunt Richard  Bennett 

Carr    Billy  Quinn 

Mio Burgess  Meredith 

Sailor    St.  John  Terrell 

Radical Abner  Biberman 

Policeman   Anthony  Blair 

Sergeant   Harold  Martin 

_  f  Stanley  Gould 

Two  Young  Men \  .^^  ,    '^„       , 

^  [  Walter  Holbrook 

••^From  The  New  Yor\  Times,  September  26,  1935.  Reprinted  by  permission^ 
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.FTER  having  written  in  verse 
of  heroes  o£  history,  Maxwell  Anderson  has  gone  one  step  further. 
In  Winterset,  which  was  beautifully  played  at  the  Martin  Beck 
last  evening,  he  has  written  a  verse  tragedy  of  tatterdemalions  along 
the  East  River  waterfront.  To  report  it  with  any  sort  of  respectable 
decision  a  reviewer  needs  more  time  than  there  will  be  before  the 
next  edition.  For  Winterset  is  not  all  of  a  piece.  There  are  moments 
in  it  when  the  verse  seems  superfluous  or  ostentatious,  or  when  it 
seems  actually  to  impede  the  drama.  Before  offering  comment  like 
that  as  final,  however,  one  would  like  to  be  certain,  for  Winterset 
lives  on  a  plane  of  high  thinking,  deep  emotion  and  eloquent  writ- 
ing. It  is  packed  with  terror.  It  is  a  courageous  poem  to  justice  and 
integrity.  In  short,  it  is  beautiful.  Whether  or  not  it  is  perfectly 
wrought  does  not  seem  to  matter  much  at  this  moment. 

There  has  been  a  legal  murder.  Some  one  has  been  convicted  and 
executed  for  a  pay-roll  assassination  he  did  not  commit,  and  the 
gloomy  ruin  under  one  of  the  piers  of  Brooklyn  Bridge  is  swarming 
with  evil  people  who  are  determined  to  keep  the  secret  buried.  Trock, 
whose  soul  is  bloodstained,  is  ready  to  kill  everyone  else  in  the 
world  lest  his  guilt  be  whispered.  But  the  son  of  the  man  who  was 
executed  is  walking  the  earth,  bound  that  justice  shall  be  done  to  his 
father's  memory.  He  stumbles  into  the  one  human  refuse  heap  where 
the  evidence  he  needs  is  lurking.  Winterset  is  the  tragedy  of  his 
quest  —  of  his  love,  his  faith,  his  courage  and  his  hatred  of  the 
world. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Anderson  wrote  a  stirring  play  in  defense 
of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti.  The  bitterness  that  lies  deep  in  the  souls  of 
every  one  who  believed  in  their  innocence  has  shot  Winterset 
through  with  ferocity  against  injustice.  In  some  of  the  speeches  that 
are  screamed  in  a  grimy,  damp  tenement  basement  on  the  water- 
front it  has  ripened  into  poetry  as  hard  as  iron  and  as  sharp  as 
steel.  Mr.  Anderson  is  still  raising  his  voice  against  the  wickedness  of 
society,  and  the  tone  is  angry,  rebellious  and  hot  with  scorn.  With 
the  romantic  portions  of  his  play  he  seems,  in  this  reviewer's  opinion, 
to  be  more  self-conscious;  and  the  tragedy  concludes  with  an  invo- 
cation that  sounds  formal  and  prolix.  But  when  Mr.  Anderson's 
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personal  convictions  are  engaged  by  the  tragic  story  he  is  relating,  he 
writes  Hke  a  man  inspired,  and  Winterset  is  a  frightening  drama 
laden  o£  baleful  significance.  The  emotion  transcends  the  incidents 
that  create  it. 

The  production  is  a  brilliant  work  of  art.  In  the  scene  under  the 
bridge  Jo  Mielziner  has  caught  the  remote  majesty  and  immediate 
clutter  of  that  vivid  corner  of  the  city;  and  his  cheerless,  barren 
tenement  basement  is  a  proper  place  for  treachery  and  stealth.  Mr. 
McClintic  is  up  to  this  sort  of  thing  and  has  collected  actors  worthy 
of  high  enterprise.  As  the  judge  whose  mind  has  cracked  under  the 
strain  of  conscience  Richard  Bennett  gives  a  memorable  perform- 
ance—  gentle  in  manner,  kindly  in  tone,  pathetically  broken  in 
mental  process.  As  the  little  tenement  girl  who  falls  in  love  Margo's 
innocence  of  spirit  and  pleading  tone  of  voice  echo  the  theme  of 
the  tragedy.  Burgess  Meredith  gives  a  sinewy  performance  as  the 
son  who  is  still  on  his  father's  mission.  Mr.  Meredith  is  the  sort  of 
actor  who  can  put  a  solid  foundation  under  a  scene  and  a  play. 

Nor  does  that  complete  the  bulletin  of  fine  acting.  Eduardo 
Ciannelli's  cruel,  sneering  Trock  is  a  vigorous  portrait  of  malev- 
olence. Harold  Johnsrud  as  the  Shadow,  Theodore  Hecht  as  the 
frightened  accessory  to  the  fact  of  the  murder,  Anatole  Winogradoff 
as  the  pious  patriarch,  Anthony  Blair  as  the  comic  policeman,  Abner 
Biberman  as  the  snarling  radical  —  act  like  men  who  know  their 
profession. 

If  the  verse  is  not  always  lucid  in  its  meaning,  the  actors  are  not 
blameless.  Mr.  WinogradofI  does  not  speak  clearly,  and  sometimes 
the  words  falter  on  Mr.  Meredith's  lips.  But  the  poet  in  Mr.  Ander- 
son has  not  made  full  peace  with  the  dramatist.  He  has  not  stretched 
the  seams  of  his  drama  taut.  At  its  best,  however,  his  poetry  is  clean 
and  piercing,  and  his  tragedy  a  work  of  uncommon  stature.  Mr. 
Anderson  and  Mr.  McClintic  are  well  matched.  They  know  how  to 
make  drama. 
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JOSEPH  WOOD  KRUTCH 


An  American  Tragedy' 


A 


.T  Winter  set  the  curtain  rises 
on  a  stage  of  somber  but  breath-taking  beauty.  To  the  right  the  huge 
concrete  pier  of  a  bridge  Ufts  itself  sheer  into  the  darkness  above, 
and  to  the  left  a  sullen  block  of  tenements  balances  the  opposing  mass. 
In  the  remote  gloom  of  these  lower  depths  the  solid  foundation  of  the 
proud  bridge  equates  itself  with  the  dismal  despair  of  the  tenements, 
and  the  fact  adds  meaning  to  the  pure  plastic  beauty  of  the  forms. 
Physically  and  spiritually  the  foundations  upon  which  the  city  rests 
are  seen  from  the  perspective  of  those  who  crawl  about  their  bases, 
and  it  is  not  often  that  the  creative  possibilities  of  stage  design  have 
been  so  convincingly  demonstrated. 

During  the  three  or  four  seconds  which  immediately  succeeded 
the  rising  of  the  curtain,  many  spectators  must  have  had  time  to  re- 
flect that  if  Maxwell  Anderson's  play  could  live  up  to  the  promise  of 
Jo  Mielziner's  set  it  would  win  for  itself  a  very  high  place  in  our 
dramatic  literature.  Long  before  the  final  curtain  went  down,  the 
audience  had  divided  itself  into  two  camps,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  critical  opinions  on  this  play  will  be  as  fiercely  irreconcilable  as 
they  were  last  year  during  the  discussion  of  Mr.  O'Casey's  Within 
the  Gates.  Then  I  was  among  those  who  turned  thumbs  down,  and 
in  recent  years  I  have  also  been  among  those  who  found  in  Mr. 
Anderson's  romantic  historical  dramas  something  pretentiously  lit- 
erary. But  in  the  present  case  I  have  no  desire  to  hedge.  Winterset 
seems  to  me  bold,  original,  and  engrossing.  In  its  most  general  aspect 
the  play  might  be  described  as  an  attempt  to  treat  some  of  the  mate- 
rial of  contemporary  life  in  a  manner  more  richly  imaginative  than 

^From  The  Nation,  October  9,  1935.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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the  method  of  reaHsm  permits.  Thus,  while  the  time  is  the  present 
and  the  plot  one  which  might  serve  for  a  tragic  melodrama,  the 
whole  emphasis  of  the  treatment  is  such  as  to  stress  the  eternal 
rather  than  the  local  aspects  of  the  passions  involved  and  to  lay  the 
emphasis  less  upon  the  action  itself  than  upon  its  reverberations  in  the 
souls. 

Long  before  the  play  begins,  a  radical  agitator  (vaguely  reminiscent 
of  Vanzetti)  has  been  railroaded  to  death  by  a  court  which  shared 
the  popular  determination  to  fix  the  guilt  of  murder  upon  a  man 
whom  it  had  other  reasons  to  hate.  More  recently,  a  college  professor, 
reopening  the  case,  has  pointed  the  finger  of  suspicion  at  a  gangster 
just  released  from  prison,  and  thus  a  ghost  has  been  raised  to  plague 
those  who  had  had  a  part  in  the  now  almost  forgotten  events.  The 
key  to  the  mystery  is  held  by  a  young  witness  lost  in  the  obscurity 
of  the  lower  depths,  and  upon  him  converge  all  those  most  deeply 
concerned  —  the  actual  murderer,  determined  at  all  cost  to  prevent 
the  truth  from  coming  to  light,  the  outcast  son  of  the  man  who  paid 
the  penalty  for  the  crime  he  did  not  commit,  and,  finally,  the  presid- 
ing judge,  now  driven  out  of  his  wits  by  the  unsuccessful  effort  to 
convince  himself  that  he  had  done  only  what  duty  compelled  him  to 
do.  Obviously  there  is  in  all  this  no  lack  of  exciting  action  or  of 
opportunities  for  direct  socio-political  argument.  But  both  are  sub- 
ordinated as  they  would  be  in  a  classic  tragedy  to  a  brooding  and 
poetic  treatment  of  the  themes  which  the  action  suggests  —  namely, 
the  nature  of  guilt  and  of  justice  and  the  meaning  of  revenge. 

Much  of  the  dialogue  is  cast  in  the  form  of  blank  verse,  and  the 
fact  is  of  course  significant  chiefly  for  what  it  implies.  It  means  that 
the  author,  in  claiming  the  right  to  make  his  characters  speak  more 
pointedly  and  more  richly  than  ordinary  people  do,  claims  at  the 
same  time  the  right  to  make  them  think  and  feel  more  richly  too. 
It  means  that  even  the  lowest  of  his  characters  is,  like  the  characters 
in  Shakespeare,  permitted  to  be  both  a  poet  and  a  philosopher, 
limited  in  certain  ways  no  doubt  by  the  limitations  of  his  soul,  but 
by  virtue  of  poetic  and  philosophical  gifts,  capable  of  defining  and 
expressing  that  soul  with  the  clarity  and  intensity  of  the  poet  and  the 
philosopher.  It  means,  in  other  words,  that  the  play  is  at  least  capable 
of  being  more  interesting  than  any  other  kind  of  play  just  because 
only  poets  and  philosophers  are  capable  of  realizing  and  feeling  to 
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its  full  depth  the  meaning  o£  the  experiences  through  which  they 
pass. 

Mr.  Anderson's  play  immediately  suggests  comparison  with  two 
—  and  only  two  —  other  recent  plays,  Within  the  Gates  and  Robert 
Sherwood's  The  Petrified  Forest.  In  a  very  general  way  both  aimed 
at  something  of  the  same  sort,  but  neither  is  precisely  comparable 
since  Mr.  Sherwood  kept  considerably  closer  to  realistic  melodrama 
while  Mr.  O'Casey,  abandoning  representation  entirely,  wrote  ex- 
clusively in  terms  of  symbolism.  More  significant,  perhaps,  would  be 
a  comparison  between  Winterset  and  Mr.  Anderson's  previous  play 
Gods  of  the  Lightning,  which  dealt  specifically  and  in  the  mood  of 
direct  social  protest  with  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  case.  Doubtless  many  will 
argue  that  the  former  was  the  better  or  at  least  the  more  "useful"  play, 
but  to  me  the  contention  would  seem  to  indicate  a  fantastic  miscon- 
ception of  the  whole  nature  of  literature  and  drama.  Probably 
Winterset  would  never  have  been  written  if  Mr.  Anderson  had  not 
concerned  himself  with  the  famous  case.  But  if  the  earlier  play  rep- 
resents the  immediate  reaction  of  the  citizen,  Winterset  is  the 
product  of  a  poet's  brooding.  It  represents  no  change  of  opinion;  the 
social  protest  is  still  here  if  one  cares  to  look  for  it.  But  here  also  is 
that  deeper  penetration  into  thoughts  and  passions  and  souls  which 
it  is  the  dramatist's  business  to  achieve. 


GRENVILLE  VERNON 


The  Critics'  Prize  Play' 


I 


.N  MY  original  review  of  Winter- 
set,  the  play  now  awarded  the  Critics'  Prize,  I  expressed  doubts  as  to 
the  desirability  of  poetic  diction  in  a  play  dealing  with  realistic 

^  From  The  Commonweal,  June  19,  1936.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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contemporary  life.  A  second  hearing  has  confirmed  these  doubts, 
and  added  others.  The  speech  o£  Winterset  is  vital,  some  o£  it  is 
moving,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  informed  with  any  high  degree 
of  poetic  glamor.  Moreover,  on  second  hearing  the  only  truly  moving 
character  becomes  that  of  Judge  Gaunt,  not  because  of  any  glow 
in  his  language,  but  because  of  the  intellectual  quality  of  his  lines. 
Tortured  by  conscience,  forever  trying  to  persuade  himself  that  he 
had  been  just  in  sentencing  an  innocent  man  to  death,  he  emerges  a 
truly  tragic  figure,  a  figure  who  all  in  all  is  perhaps  the  most  original 
evocation  of  mental  and  moral  confusion  that  the  American  drama 
can  show.  In  Judge  Gaunt,  Maxwell  Anderson  has  truly  touched 
the  heights  —  and  plumbed  the  depths.  The  depiction  of  the  Judge's 
torment  is  at  once  emotional  and  intellectual.  If  there  be  truth  in 
the  saying  that  the  chief  law  of  the  drama  is  the  expression  of 
thought  through  emotion,  here  is  a  magnificent  example  of  that 
law.  In  the  subtlety  of  his  thought,  in  the  intensity  of  his  torment, 
Judge  Gaunt  is  a  figure  that  is  unforgettable. 

Less  can  be  said  for  the  other  figures.  The  old  Jew  I  found  on 
second  hearing  completely  inexplicable;  Mio,  the  young  man  who 
wants  to  clear  his  father's  memory,  a  sort  of  shadow  Hamlet,  living 
not  in  his  own  right,  but  because  of  his  author's  desire;  Miriamne, 
the  girl,  real  up  to  a  point  and  then  buried  under  a  shower  of 
rhetoric;  Trock,  the  tubercular  gunman,  the  most  living  of  this  group 
of  people.  That  the  plot  should  be  a  sort  of  combination  of  Hamlet 
with  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  case  must  not  be  held  against  Mr.  Ander- 
son; after  all,  Hamlet  itself  is  an  old  play  recreated.  The  melo- 
drama of  Winterset  is  indeed  absorbing;  it  is  the  philosophical  pas- 
sages and  the  language  which  occasionally  get  in  its  way.  Winterset 
is  cast  in  a  sort  of  free  blank  verse,  and  it  is  this  that  seems  to  have 
most  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  its  admirers,  some  of  whom  have 
declared  unconditionally  that  a  great  poet  has  at  last  entered  the 
American  drama.  Now  in  intention,  even  in  conception,  Mr.  Ander- 
son is  certainly  a  poet;  the  question  is,  is  he  a  poet  in  execution? 
His  lines  have  weight,  force,  drive,  at  times  intellectual  subtlety,  but 
they  have  little  of  that  magic  of  words,  that  inner  glow  which  dif- 
ferentiates poetry  from  rhetoric.  Had  they  possessed  these  qualities 
they  might  have  been  made  believable,  but  in  Winterset  they  seemed 
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to  me  with  rare  exceptions  just  rhetoric,  eloquent  at  times  and  al- 
ways vivid,  but  void  of  wings. 

And  yet,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  Winterset  remains  a  real 
contribution  to  the  theater,  not  only  in  itself,  but  in  the  spirit  it  in- 
troduces. In  it  Maxwell  Anderson  proves  himself  first  and  foremost 
a  prophet  of  the  things  of  the  spirit.  To  him  we  can  apply  a  term, 
hated  by  the  self-appointed  apostles  of  what  is  denominated  "the 
modern  spirit";  we  can  call  him  a  moralist.  Tired  of  paeans  of 
praise  of  the  things  of  the  flesh,  he  has  turned  to  the  mind  and  soul 
o£  man.  Of  such  are  the  highest  things  in  the  kingdom  of  art,  and  in 
his  depiction  at  least  of  one  figure,  that  of  the  Judge,  he  has  mag- 
nificently proved  his  belief. 


Do  Gangsters  Speak  Verse?' 

Winterset,  Maxwell  Ander- 
son's bold  dramatic  experiment  now  current  at  the  Martin  Beck 
Theater,  seems  to  be  gradually  establishing  itself  as  a  solid  success. 
Often  enough  the  popularity  of  a  play  means  nothing  at  all,  but 
this  is  a  special  case  which  may  possibly  have  a  real  significance.  It 
is  true  that  a  few  other  attempts  have  been  made  in  recent  years  to 
treat  a  contemporary  theme  poetically,  but  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
O'Neill  no  other  playwright  has  achieved  real  popularity  with  a 
genuinely  poetic  treatment  of  a  serious  contemporary  subject.  Of 
course  Mr.  Anderson  himself  wrote  the  successful  Mary  of  Scotland, 
but  that  was  a  picturesque  historical  piece  and  in  no  way  challenged 
the  current  assumption  that  only  some  form  of  naturalism  is  appro- 
priate to  the  contemporary  scene.  Yet  that  is  exactly  what  Winterset 
does.  Its  theme  was  suggested  by  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  case;  most  of 

■^  An  editorial  in  The  Nation,  December  4,  1935.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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the  members  of  the  dramatis  personae  are  outcasts  or  gangsters;  yet 
the  method  of  the  piece  is  unrealistic  to  the  point  of  permitting  even 
the  gangsters  to  speak  an  elevated  language,  and  some  section  of  the 
public  is  finding  it  possible  to  adjust  itself  to  the  unfamiliar  conven- 
tion. 

Naturally  audiences  are  by  no  means  of  one  accord.  Neither,  for 
that  matter,  were  the  critics,  several  of  vi^hom  dismissed  the  play  as 
a  manifest  absurdity.  But  the  most  common  argument  brought 
against  it  and  usually  delivered  with  an  air  of  great  finality  has 
the  disadvantage  of  proving  too  much.  "Who,"  it  is  asked,  "ever  heard 
of  a  gangster  who  spoke  in  verse?"  But  who,  for  that  matter,  ever 
heard  of  a  hero  or  a  king  who  did  so  either?  History  does  not 
record  that  any  Moorish  general  in  the  employ  of  the  Venetian 
state  ever  delivered  his  orders  in  iambic  pentameter,  and  it  does  not 
seem  likely  that  any  fourteen-year-old  Italian  girl  was  suddenly 
gifted  with  Juliet's  ability  to  extemporize  immortal  verse.  The  real 
question  to  be  answered  is  the  same  in  every  case.  Does  the  conven- 
tion justify  itself? 

Every  dramatic  author  of  necessity  endows  his  characters  with  a 
greater  articulateness  than  most  persons  possess  in  real  life.  The 
most  realistic  prose  dialogue  is  more  efficient  as  utterance  than 
the  speech  of  everyday  conversation.  As  the  tension  of  a  play 
rises,  the  effectiveness  of  the  dialogue  must  rise  with  it;  and  when 
that  tension  reaches  a  certain  point,  poetry,  the  most  effective 
way  in  which  language  can  be  used,  becomes  the  only  suitable 
medium. 

In  recent  times  the  drama  as  an  art  form  has  suffered  from  the 
fact  that  its  necessary  brevity  puts  it  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison 
with  the  novel.  It  can  succeed  only  by  being  very  much  more  in- 
tense than  fiction  usually  is,  and  it  may  be  that  it  can  succeed  only 
by  abandoning  the  attempt  to  compete  with  the  novel  in  naturalism. 
Without  exaggerating  the  significance  of  a  single  play,  one  may  rec- 
ognize the  possibility  that  Winterset  has  an  importance  even  beyond 
that  conferred  by  its  very  considerable  merits  as  an  individual  work. 
If  the  audience  finds  it  acceptable,  then  it  may  help  to  break  the  grip 
which  naturalism  has  somehow  managed  to  secure  on  the  modern 
theater. 
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A 


FEW  years  ago  a  play  like 
Winterset  would  hardly  have  got  past  the  first  reader  in  a  pro- 
ducer's office;  it  would  likely  have  been  returned  to  the  author  as 
not  being  "theater."  But  this  winter  it  was  produced.  It  had  a  good 
run;  it  got  remarkable  acclaim;  it  received  the  newly  organized 
Critics'  Prize  as  the  best  play  of  the  year.  The  author,  in  one  of  the 
most  thought-provoking  prefaces  to  a  play  since  Shaw  stopped 
writing  thought-provoking  prefaces,  explains  his  attitude  to  the 
theater  as  well  as  what  he  is  proposing  to  do  in  his  play.  Still,  there 
are  indications  that  he  does  not  himself  realize  what  he  is  doing.  He 
believes  himself  to  be  an  innovator,  and  this  undoubtedly  he  is  — 
but  not  in  the  sense  he  supposes.  He  says : 

It  is  incumbent  on  the  dramatist  to  be  a  poet  and  incumbent  on  the 
poet  to  be  prophet,  dreamer,  and  interpreter  of  the  racial  dream. 

He  says  of  Winterset  that  it  is  largely  in  verse  and 

more  of  an  experiment  than  I  could  wish,  for  the  great  masters  them- 
selves never  tried  to  make  tragic  poetry  out  of  the  stuff  of  their  own  time. 

Here,  I  think,  he  is  wrong,  for  the  great  masters  often  made 
tragic  poetry  out  of  the  stuff  of  their  own  times,  but  what  the  great 
poet-dramatists  did  was  to  choose  a  fable  already  familiar  to  their 
audience  and,  as  such,  easily  followed,  and  into  this  pour  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  life  of  their  times.  With  all  respect  to  a  dramatist 
of  Maxwell  Anderson's  grave  intentions,  high  seriousness  and  con- 
victions and  to  his  belief  that  the  best  prose  in  the  world  is  on  the 

^  From  The  Forum,  June  1936.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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stage  inferior  to  the  best  poetry,  he  has  not  really  achieved  his  in- 
tentions. What  he  has  really  written  is  a  morality  play,  not  very  un- 
like those  plays  which  in  the  medieval  world  were  produced  by  the 
side  of  a  cathedral  or  a  town  hall,  deahng  with  subjects  that  were 
on  the  contemporary  conscience.  He  has  tried  to  write  this  in  a 
technique  largely  derived  from  Shakespeare.  He  has  imposed  on  a 
subject  proper  to  a  morality  play  a  Hamlet-like  hero  who  is  seeking 
not  to  avenge  his  father's  death  but  to  prove  the  injustice  of  it: 

All  my  life  long 
I've  wanted  only  one  thing,  to  say  to  the  world 
and  prove  it:  the  man  you  filled  was  clean  and  true 
and  full  of  love  as  the  twelve-year  old  that  stood 
and  taught  in  the  temple. 

The  numerous  parallels  to  Hamlet  all  through  Winterset  are, 
no  doubt,  deliberate.  The  general  effect  of  these  and  other  Shake- 
speareanisms,  imposed  on  a  play  which  in  the  very  nature  of  its 
subject  and  its  conception  is  very  far  from  Shakespearean,  gives 
the  sense  that  Maxwell  Anderson  did  not  really  achieve  the  proper 
form  for  his  plays;  and  this  brings  about  that  effect  of  monotony  — 
dullness,  even  —  which  many  of  his  audience  felt  in  the  production. 

Then,  no  matter  how  sincere  he  may  be,  no  matter  how  intensely 
he  feels  his  subject,  the  author  of  Winterset  has  not  sufficient  power 
as  a  poet  to  endow  his  matter,  his  speeches,  with  that  life  and  pas- 
sion that  a  play  in  verse  must  have.  No  matter  how  we  may  honor 
him  for  his  clear  intuition  that  poetry  must  return  to  the  stage,  the 
fact  is  that  there  are  very  few  lines  of  real  poetry  in  his  whole  piece. 
Sometimes  we  have  a  sort  of  exalted  rhetoric  and  we  may  say  that 
even  a  great  verse  play  has  to  have  passages  of  what  might  be  called 
exalted  rhetoric  in  addition  to  its  poetry.  But  Maxwell  Anderson 
hardly  ever  achieves  the  poetry,  and  his  long  speeches  are  perilously 
close  to  rant,  if  not  rant  altogether. 

But  let  us  get  back  to  that  essential,  the  form  of  the  play.  Shake- 
speare approached  the  theme  through  his  characters;  Anderson  is  that 
other  sort  of  dramatist  who  approaches  his  characters  through  his 
theme.  The  theme  of  Winterset  is  akin  to  that  of  a  morality  play: 
of  youth  seeking  justice  and  finding  that  there  is  no  justice  in  society 
but  that  there  is  forgiveness  and  there  may  be  mercy.  As  the  dis- 
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covery  is  made,  the  Hamlet-like  youth,  Mio,  dies  with  his  Ophelia- 
like beloved  from  the  shots  of  the  machine  gun.  The  characters  are 
types  rather  than  individuals,  altogether  different  from  the  Shake- 
pearean  characters. 

I  am  not  saying  that  Anderson's  form  is  purely  Shakespearean, 
but  it  is  a  Shakespearean  development,  and  Shakespeare  seems  to  be 
the  only  poet-dramatist  with  whom  he  is  really  familiar.  Shake- 
speare himself  was  not  an  innovator;  he  was  the  last  of  a  line  of 
dramatists  who  paved  the  way  for  him,  who  worked  at  building 
up  the  play  form  and  the  verse  structure  which  he  took  over  and 
made  his  own.  The  form  belonged  to  a  country,  to  a  race,  to  a  civili- 
zation in  which  the  individual,  individual  emotions,  individual 
destiny  had  the  very  highest  importance.  In  addition,  the  form  be- 
came powerfully  dramatic  only  in  virtue  of  the  supernatural  abun- 
dance of  Shakespeare's  mind;  in  other  hands  it  is  dull,  dragging, 
monotonous  and  has  proved  a  dangerous  form  for  practically  every 
dramatist  trying  to  write  a  verse  play  since.  Considering  Anderson's 
theme,  considering  his  characters,  considering  his  situations,  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  form  developed  from  Racine  —  and  Anderson  already 
has  his  unities  —  would  have  given  swifter  movement,  a  surer  and 
more  dramatic  efifect  to  Winterset.  .  .  . 

Although  accustomed  to  verse  plays,  I  for  one  was  unable  to  follow 
Winterset  completely  on  first  hearing.  Also  it  seemed  to  me  there 
was  nothing  especially  contemporary  about  its  subject,  in  spite  of 
the  gangsters  and  the  machine  guns.  However,  it  is  only  fair  to  sum 
up  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  this  admired  and  crowned  drama  is 
not  really  an  effective  piece  of  work.  The  first  and  most  important 
of  all  is  that  here,  anyway,  whatever  he  may  achieve  in  the  future. 
Maxwell  Anderson  is  not  able  to  cope  with  dramatic  verse;  he  is 
not,  in  this  play  at  least,  an  important  enough  poet  for  that.  The 
second  reason  is  that  he  has  not  found  the  proper  form  for  his  play 
and  so  has  fallen  into  that  monotony  that  a  half-realized  technique 
entails.  Though  he  is  to  some  extent  an  innovator,  he  is  not  a  suf- 
ficiently critical  or  accomplished  one,  and  the  quality  most  necessary 
for  innovators  is  that  they  should  be  critical,  learned  in  what  they 
are  attempting.  An  innovator  is  not  necessarily  the  highest  type  of 
creator,  but  he  is  the  most  knowledgeable  and  the  most  accomplished 
type. 
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in  Winterset  fights  one  of  the  chief  causes  that  the  American  theater 
needs  to  fight  for.  The  increasing  audiences  for  the  play  are,  there- 
fore, a  matter  for  great  encouragement.  I  have  already  said,  in  a 
previous  review,  that  Winterset  is  not  only  the  most  important  play 
of  this  season  so  far;  it  is,  also,  the  most  notable  effort  in  the  poetic- 
dramatic  medium  that,  up  to  now,  we  have  had  in  the  American 
theater. 

In  the  introduction  Mr.  Anderson  sets  forth  some  of  his  points  of 
view  and  purposes  in  the  choice  of  the  poetic  medium  for  this  drama. 
"I  have,"  he  says,  "a  strong  and  chronic  hope  that  the  theater  of 
this  country  will  outgrow  the  phase  of  journalistic  social  comment 
and  reach  occasionally  into  the  upper  air  of  poetic  tragedy.  I  believe 
with  Goethe  that  dramatic  poetry  is  man's  greatest  achievement  on 
this  earth  so  far,  and  I  believe  with  the  early  Bernard  Shaw  that  the 
theater  is  essentially  a  cathedral  of  the  spirit,  devoted  to  the  exalta- 
tion of  men.  .  .  ."  The  best  prose  in  the  world,  he  says,  is  inferior 
on  the  stage  to  the  best  poetry.  Though  it  is  the  fashion  to  say  that 
poetry  is  a  matter  of  content  and  emotion,  not  of  form,  this  argument 
is  said  in  an  age  of  prose  by  prose  writers  who  have  not  studied  the 
eflFect  of  form  on  content.  The  majority  of  present-day  playgoers 
have  never  seen  any  other  kind  of  play  except  that  in  which  the 
method  rests  on  realism.  From  this  has  proceeded  the  cult  of  under- 
statement, hence  the  realistic  drama  in  which  the  climax  is  reached 
in  an  eloquent  gesture  or  a  moment  of  meaningful  silence.  This 
feeling  is  so  emphatic  that  one  is  doubtful  of  being  able  to  explain 

^From  The  New  Republic,  January  8,  1936.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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to  this  majority  that  verse  was  once  the  accepted  convention  on  the 
stage,  as  prose  is  now.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  to  them  that  prose 
fought  its  way  into  the  playbooks  with  difficulty  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  scientific  era  in  which  we  live  and  will  hold  its  place 
there  only  so  long  as  men  make  a  religion  of  fact  and  believe 
that  information,  conveyed  in  statistical  language,  can  make  them 
free. 

The  poet-dramatist  in  this  case  is  certain  that  our  existing  con- 
dition in  the  theater,  for  all  its  illusion  of  permanence,  will  change. 
An  age  of  reason  will  be  followed  once  more,  as  has  happened  in 
the  past,  by  an  age  of  faith  in  things  unseen.  "What  faith  men  will 
then  have,  when  they  have  lost  their  certainty  of  salvation  through 
laboratory  work,  I  don't  know,  having  myself  only  a  faith  that  men 
will  have  a  faith."  He  believes  that  many  in  the  theater  audiences 
have  anticipated  his  conclusions  by  one  of  those  intuitional  short 
cuts  that  confound  the  devotees  of  pure  reason,  and  that  they  are 
not  only  ready  but  impatient  for  plays  that  will  undertake  again 
the  consideration  of  man's  place  and  destiny  in  prophetic  rather  than 
prosaic  terms.  He  believes  that  the  theater,  more  than  any  other  art, 
"has  the  power  to  weld  and  determine  what  the  race  dreams  into 
what  the  race  will  become."  All  of  which,  as  he  says,  may  sound 
rather  far-fetched  in  the  face  of  our  present  Broadway,  and  Broad- 
way may  laugh  at  it  unconscionably,  but  Broadway  is  itself  as 
transient  as  the  real-estate  values  under  its  feet.  Those  who  fail  to 
outlive  the  street  in  which  they  work  will  fail  because  they  have 
accepted  its  valuations  and  measured  their  product  by  these  valu- 
ations. 

Reading  Winterset  after  seeing  it  so  well  acted  on  the  stage  —  espe- 
cially by  Mr.  Richard  Bennett  and  Mr.  Burgess  Meredith  —  not  to 
speak  of  the  two  superlative  settings,  is  an  experience.  Certainly  the 
second  act,  with  all  its  conflicting  motifs  and  vibrations,  excellent 
in  the  printed  form  just  as  they  were  on  the  stage,  is  one  of  the 
best  acts  in  the  range  of  modern  English  drama.  In  the  printed  play 
it  is  also  interesting  to  see  that  the  dramatist  was  not  able  quite  to 
slow  down  the  last  act  to  the  lyric  interlude  he  wanted  it  to  be.  Obvi- 
ously, the  melodrama  —  an  honorable  form,  or  quality,  in  drama, 
certainly  —  hung,  as  it  had  to  do,  on  the  tensity  of  waiting  for  a 
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death.  If,  here,  we  had  instead  a  short  scene,  the  problem  of  the 
poetic  medium  would  not  have  been  noticed.  A  long  scene  here,  to 
be  successful,  must  have  a  complete  fusion  of  the  dramatic  content 
and  the  poetic  form  employed  to  contain  and  convey  it.  The  drama- 
tist's purpose  in  this  part  of  the  play  was  to  complete  the  psychology 
of  his  young  hero;  and  so  a  double  danger  appeared  —  one  danger 
in  the  duration  of  the  analysis,  and  proceeding  from  that,  another 
in  the  poetic  medium  itself.  In  these  passages  a  good  deal  of  the 
poetic  medium  is  not  per  se  wholly  successful.  It  needs  condensation 
at  times,  and  in  the  metrical  form  there  is  at  times  a  soft  tendency, 
not  unfamiliar  to  readers  of  English  poetry  thirty  years  ago,  a  kind 
of  fluting  along.  Severe  tests  applied  to  these  passages  as  spoken  in 
rehearsals  might  have  helped. 

Even  in  the  light  of  the  less  successful  passages,  however,  Mr. 
Anderson  appears  plausible  enough  in  his  contention  that  verse 
has  value  for  the  theater  in  that  it  is  almost  always  written  under 
more  emotional  stress  than  prose.  The  writing  of  verse  generates 
more  emotion  in  the  writer,  and  this  heightening  is  likely  to  come 
over  to  the  audience  —  a  point  which  may  be  true  even  though  it 
be  often  evident  in  verse  passages  that  are  forced  and,  as  poetry, 
bad.  The  difference,  however,  between  poetry  in  general  and  poetry 
that  is  strictly  intended  for  the  stage,  is  something  to  be  thought 
about,  and  that  Mr.  Anderson  does  not  discuss.  For  example,  there 
are  many  passages  in  Seneca's  drama  that  are  obviously  intended  to 
accomplish,  in  the  closet  and  without  benefit  of  stage  production,  a 
dramatic  result  similar  to  what  these  passages,  in  a  less  intensified 
and  decorated  expression,  would  have  given  when  performed  on 
the  stage.  The  descendants  of  these  Senecan  excitations  are  plenti- 
ful enough  among  the  Elizabethans,  who  both  wrote  and  acted 
them  out.  We  may,  finally,  consider  the  general  relation  of  poetry 
to  its  being  spoken.  This  brings  us  back  again  to  the  theater.  Mr. 
T.  S.  Eliot's  conviction  is  that  the  ideal  medium  for  poetry  is  the 
theater  —  "for  the  simplest  auditors  there  is  the  plot,  for  the  more 
thoughtful  the  character  and  conflict  of  character,  for  the  more  liter- 
ary the  words  and  phrasing,  for  the  more  musically  sensitive  the 
rhythm,  and  for  the  auditors  of  greater  sensitiveness  and  under- 
standing a  meaning  which  reveals  itself  gradually." 
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JiLxPERIMENT  in  the  theater  is 
made  difficult  and  expensive  by  the  fact  that  a  play  must  find  an 
audience  at  once  or  have  no  chance  of  finding  one  later.  There  is 
no  instance  in  the  theater  of  a  writer  who  left  behind  him  a  body 
of  unappreciated  work  which  slowly  found  its  public,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  work  of  Shelley  and  Keats  found  a  belated  public  after 
they  had  left  the  scene.  It  follows  that  the  playwright  must  pluck 
from  the  air  about  him  a  fable  which  will  be  of  immediate  interest 
to  his  time  and  hour,  and  relate  it  in  a  fashion  acceptable  to  his 
neighbors.  That  is  the  job  for  which  he  is  paid.  But  he  will  also 
try  to  make  that  fable  coincide  with  something  in  himself  that  he 
wants  to  put  in  words.  A  certain  cleverness  in  striking  a  compro- 
mise between  the  world  about  him  and  the  world  within  has  charac- 
terized the  work  of  the  greatest  as  well  as  the  least  of  successful 
playwrights,  for  they  must  all  take  an  audience  with  them  if  they 
are  to  continue  to  function.  Some  may  consider  it  blasphemy  to 
state  that  this  compromise  must  be  a  considered  and  conscious  act 
—  will  believe  that  the  writer  should  look  in  his  heart  and  write  — 
but  in  the  theater  such  an  attitude  leaves  the  achievement  entirely 
to  chance,  and  a  purely  chance  achievement  is  not  an  artistic  one. 

Yet  when  a  writer  sits  down  before  white  paper  to  make  this 
necessary  compromise  he  finds  himself  alone  among  imponderables. 
Nobody  has  ever  known  definitely  what  any  audience  wanted.  A 

^The  preface  to  Mr.  Anderson's  Winterset,  copyright,  1935,  by  Anderson  House. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  author  and  publisher. 
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choice  must  be  made  with  only  intuition  and  a  mass  of  usually  irrel- 
evant information  as  the  guides.  One  who  thinks  more  of  his  job 
than  his  fame  will  therefore  play  safe  by  repressing  his  personal 
preferences  and  going  all  the  way  in  the  direction  of  what  he  believes 
the  public  wants.  One  who  thinks  as  much  of  his  fame  as  of  his 
job  will  often  hope  the  public  is  ready  for  a  theme  only  because  he 
wishes  to  treat  it  —  or  ready  for  a  dramatic  method  only  because  he 
wishes  to  employ  it. 

I  may  have  been  somewhat  guilty  of  this  last  misapprehension  in 
Winterset,  for  I  have  a  strong  and  chronic  hope  that  the  theater  of 
this  country  will  outgrow  the  phase  of  journalistic  social  comment 
and  reach  occasionally  into  the  upper  air  of  poetic  tragedy.  I  believe 
with  Goethe  that  dramatic  poetry  is  man's  greatest  achievement  on 
his  earth  so  far,  and  I  believe  with  the  early  Bernard  Shaw  that 
the  theater  is  essentially  a  cathedral  of  the  spirit,  devoted  to  the  exal- 
tation of  men,  and  boasting  an  apostolic  succession  of  inspired  high 
priests  which  extends  further  into  the  past  than  the  Christian  line 
founded  by  St.  Peter.  It  has  been,  even  at  its  best,  a  democratic  tem- 
ple, decorated  with  more  gargoyles  than  saints,  generously  open  to 
wits,  clowns,  excoriating  satirists,  false  prophets  and  crowds  of 
money-changers  with  a  heavy  investment  in  the  mysteries. 

When  Shaw  began  his  furious  critical  assault  on  the  romantic 
theater  which  was  lingering  out  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century  he  became  the  prophet  of  the  theater  of  realistic  social  pro- 
test which  he  has  dominated  in  England  during  his  lifetime,  and 
which  is  still  the  controlling  pattern  for  plays  of  the  English-speak- 
ing stage.  A  few  original  and  outstanding  playwrights,  J.  M,  Synge, 
Sean  O'Casey  and  Eugene  O'Neill  among  them,  may  seem  to  fall 
completely  outside  the  Shavian  category.  Synge  was  too  poetic, 
symbolic  and  savage  to  work  in  any  social  harness,  O'Casey 's  world- 
searing  irony  is  too  tremendous  to  come  under  the  head  of  protest, 
and  O'Neill  has  been  seeking  an  escape  from  realism  throughout 
his  whole  career.  All  three  went  beyond  Shaw's  amusing  balance 
and  clarity  into  a  tragic,  sinister  and  often  brutal  world.  Synge 
wrote  of  that  world  with  extraordinary  beauty  and  a  lethal  precision; 
O'Casey  and  O'Neill  write  of  it  with  passion  and  a  sometimes  chok- 
ing defiance.  O'Casey,  in  addition,  has  a  power  over  words  which 
lifts  such  a  play  as  The  Plough  and  the  Stars  out  of  its  local  setting 
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and  makes  it,  in  my  opinion,  the  finest  contemporary  play  I  have 
seen  in  the  theater. 

But  none  o£  these  three,  nor  Shaw  himself,  has  written  plays 
which  we  can  set  unquestioningly  beside  the  best  we  can  pick  up 
in  the  library  —  and  the  reason  for  that  is  a  fairly  simple  one.  Our 
modern  dramatists  (with  the  exception  of  O'Casey,  who  has  lately 
tried  his  'prentice  wings)  are  not  poets,  and  the  best  prose  in  the 
world  is  inferior  on  the  stage  to  the  best  poetry.  It  is  the  fashion, 
I  know,  to  say  that  poetry  is  a  matter  of  content  and  emotion,  not 
of  form,  but  this  is  said  in  an  age  of  prose  by  prose  writers  who  have 
not  studied  the  effect  of  form  on  content  or  who  wish  to  believe 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  scope  of  the  form  they  have  mastered.  To 
me  it  is  inescapable  that  prose  is  the  language  of  information  and 
poetry  the  language  of  emotion.  Prose  can  be  stretched  to  carry 
emotion,  and  in  some  exceptional  cases,  as  in  Synge's  and  O'Casey 's 
plays,  can  occasionally  rise  to  poetic  heights  by  substituting  the  un- 
familiar speech  rhythms  of  an  untutored  people  for  the  rhythm  of 
verse.  But  under  the  strain  of  an  emotion  the  ordinary  prose  of  our 
stage  breaks  down  into  inarticulateness,  just  as  it  does  in  life.  Hence 
the  cult  of  understatement,  hence  the  realistic  drama  in  which  the 
climax  is  reached  in  an  eloquent  gesture  or  a  moment  of  meaningful 
silence. 

The  majority  of  present-day  play-goers  have  never  seen  any  other 
kind  of  play  and  see  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any  other.  So 
emphatic  is  this  feeling  that  one  is  doubtful  of  being  able  to  explain 
to  this  majority  that  verse  was  once  the  accepted  convention  on  the 
stage,  as  prose  is  now,  that  prose  fought  its  way  into  the  play-books 
with  difficulty  at  the  beginning  of  the  scientific  era  in  which  we 
live  and  will  hold  its  place  there  only  so  long  as  men  make  a  reli- 
gion of  fact  and  believe  that  information,  conveyed  in  statistical 
language,  can  make  them  free. 

For  the  stage  is  still  a  cathedral,  but  just  now  a  journalistic  one, 
dominated  by  those  who  wish  to  offer  something  immediate  about 
our  political,  social  or  economic  life.  Like  every  other  existing  con- 
dition it  gives  the  illusion  of  permanence,  but  it  will  change.  An 
age  of  reason  will  be  followed  once  more  by  an  age  of  faith  in  things 
unseen.  The  cathedral  will  then  house  the  mysteries  again,  along 
with  the  jugglers  and  the  vendors  of  rose-colored  spectacles.  What 
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faith  men  will  then  have,  when  they  have  lost  their  certainty  of 
salvation  through  laboratory  work,  I  don't  know,  having  myself 
only  a  faith  that  men  will  have  a  faith.  But  that  it  will  involve  a 
desire  for  poetry  after  our  starvation  diet  of  prose  I  have  no  doubt. 
Men  have  not  been  altered  by  the  invention  of  airplanes  and  the 
radio.  They  are  still  alone  and  frightened,  holding  their  chance 
tenure  of  life  in  utter  isolation  in  this  desolate  region  of  revolving 
fires.  Science  may  answer  a  few  necessary  questions  for  them,  but 
in  the  end  science  itself  is  obliged  to  say  that  the  fact  is  created  by 
the  spirit,  not  spirit  by  the  fact.  Our  leading  scientists  are  already 
coming  to  this  conclusion,  rather  reluctantly  and  with  some  surprise. 

Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken  many  members  of  the  theater  audi- 
ence have  anticipated  this  conclusion  by  one  of  those  intuitional 
short-cuts  which  confound  the  devotees  of  pure  reason,  and  are  not 
only  ready  but  impatient  for  plays  which  will  take  up  again  the 
consideration  of  man's  place  and  destiny  in  prophetic  rather  than 
prosaic  terms.  It  is  incumbent  on  the  dramatist  to  be  a  poet,  and 
incumbent  on  the  poet  to  be  prophet,  dreamer  and  interpreter  of 
the  racial  dream.  Men  have  come  a  long  way  from  the  salt  water 
in  the  millions  of  years  that  lie  behind  them,  and  have  a  long  way 
to  go  in  the  millions  of  years  that  lie  ahead.  We  shall  not  always  be 
as  we  are  —  but  what  we  are  to  become  depends  on  what  we  dream 
and  desire.  The  theater,  more  than  any  other  art,  has  the  power 
to  weld  and  determine  what  the  race  dreams  into  what  the  race 
will  become.  All  this  may  sound  rather  far-fetched  in  the  face  of 
our  present  Broadway,  and  Broadway  may  laugh  at  it  unconscion- 
ably, but  Broadway  is  itself  as  transient  as  the  real-estate  values 
under  its  feet.  Those  of  us  who  fail  to  outlive  the  street  in  which  we 
work  will  fail  because  we  have  accepted  its  valuations  and  measured 
our  product  by  them. 

For  though  on  the  surface  we  are  still  a  pioneer  people,  ashamed 
of  aspiration,  offended  by  the  deliberate  quest  for  beauty,  able  to 
accept  beauty  only  when  it  seems  achieved  by  accident,  our  pioneer 
days  are  over  and  we  must  set  about  molding  ourselves  at  least  one 
art  form  worthy  of  the  leading  nation  of  the  world  or  be  set  down 
finally  as  barbarians  and  carry  that  name  with  us  into  the  darkness 
to  which  all  nations  sooner  or  later  descend.  Our  theater  is  the  one 
really  living  American  art.  It  has  size,  vitality  and  popular  interest. 
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But  it  is  still  in  the  awkward  and  self-conscious  age,  concealing  its 
dreams  by  clowning,  burlesquing  the  things  it  most  admires.  Those 
who  have  read  their  literary  history  carefully  know  that  now  is  the 
time  for  our  native  amusements  to  be  transformed  into  a  national 
art  of  power  and  beauty.  It  needs  the  touch  of  a  great  poet  to  make 
the  transformation,  a  poet  comparable  to  Aeschylus  in  Greece  or 
Marlowe  in  England.  Without  at  least  one  such  we  shall  never  have 
a  great  theater  in  this  country,  and  he  must  come  soon,  for  these 
chances  don't  endure  forever. 

I  must  add,  lest  I  be  misunderstood,  that  I  have  not  mistaken 
myself  for  this  impending  phenomenon.  I  have  made  my  living 
as  teacher,  journalist  and  playwright  and  have  only  that  skill  as  a 
poet  which  may  come  from  long  practice  of  an  art  I  have  loved  and 
studied  and  cannot  let  alone.  When  I  wrote  my  first  play,  White 
Desert,  I  wrote  it  in  verse  because  I  was  weary  of  plays  in  prose 
that  never  lifted  from  the  ground.  It  failed,  and  I  did  not  come  back 
to  verse  again  until  I  had  discovered  that  poetic  tragedy  had  never 
been  successfully  written  about  its  own  place  and  time.  There  is 
not  one  tragedy  by  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Shakespeare, 
Corneille  or  Racine  which  did  not  have  the  advantage  of  a  setting 
either  far  away  or  long  ago.  With  this  admonition  in  mind  I  wrote 
Elizabeth  the  Queen  and  a  succession  of  historical  plays  in  verse, 
some  of  them  successful,  and  found  myself  immediately  labeled  a 
historical  and  romantic  playwright,  two  terms  I  found  equally  dis- 
tasteful. Winterset  is  largely  in  verse,  and  treats  a  contemporary 
tragic  theme,  which  makes  it  more  of  an  experiment  than  I  could 
wish,  for  the  great  masters  themselves  never  tried  to  make  tragic 
poetry  out  of  the  stuff  of  their  own  times.  To  do  so  is  to  attempt  to 
establish  a  new  convention,  one  that  may  prove  impossible  of  accept- 
ance, but  to  which  I  was  driven  by  the  lively  historical  sense  of  our 
day  —  a  knowledge  of  period,  costume  and  manners  which  almost 
shuts  off  the  writer  on  historical  themes  from  contemporary  com- 
ment. Whether  or  not  I  have  solved  the  problem  in  Winterset  is 
probably  of  little  moment.  But  it  must  be  solved  if  we  are  to  have 
a  great  theater  in  America.  Our  theater  has  not  yet  produced  any- 
thing worthy  to  endure  —  and  endurance,  though  it  may  be  a 
fallible  test,  is  the  only  test  of  excellence. 
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Barrett  H.  Clark,  Eugene  O'Neill:  the  Man  and  His  Plays  (revised 
edition),  1936. 
An  excellent  short  biography  which  points  out  the  specific  contribu- 
tions to  theatrical  and  dramatic  techniques  which  O'Neill's  plays  have 
made. 

George  Jean  Nathan,  "Intimate  Portrait  of  a  Nobel  Prize-Winner," 
Review  of  Reviews,  XCV  (February,  1937),  66. 
A  character  sketch  by  one  of  America's  leading  dramatic  critics  who 
is  also  one  of  O'Neill's  close  friends. 

R.  D.  Skinner,  Eugene  O'Neill,  1935. 

An  interesting  interpretation  of  O'Neill  as  a  poet  and  philosopher 
rather  than  as  dramatic  craftsman.  Important  and  controversial  re- 
views of  this  book  were  written  by  Joseph  Wood  Krutch  in  The  Nation, 
CXLI  (October  9,  1935),  415;  and  Stark  Young,  The  New  Republic 
LXXXIV  (October  2,  1935),  218. 

Lionel  Trilling,  "Eugene  O'Neill,"  The  New  Republic,  LXXXVIII 
(September  23,  1936),  176-179. 
A  stimulating  essay  which  gives  full  credit  for  O'Neill's  skill  and 
dramatic  power,  but  attacks  his  social  viewpoint. 

Barrett  H.  Clark,  Maxwell  Anderson:  the  Man  and  His  Plays,  1933. 
An  excellent  biographical  and  critical  study  which,  though  written  be- 
fore such  plays  as  Winterset  had  appeared,  throws  an  interesting  light 
upon  Anderson's  later  work. 

Otis  Ferguson,  "East  River  Hamlet,"  The  New  Republic,  LXXXIX 
(January  13  and  27,  1937),  328-329,  386. 
A  long  review  of  the  motion  picture  made  from  Winterset,  with  an 
interesting  comparison  of  the  picture  and  the  play. 

Gilbert   W.   Gabriel,    "Maxwell    Anderson's    Magnificent   Poetry    in 
Winterset,"  Theatre  Arts  Monthly,  XX  (June  2,  1936),  465. 
An  appreciation  of  Anderson's  verse  and  a  defense  of  the  use  of 
poetry  in  modern  drama. 
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George  Jean  Nathan,  "Literature  Returns  to  the  Theater,"  The  Saturday 
Review  of  Literature,  XIII  (March  14,  1936),  3-4, 
Deals  with  the  revival  of  writing  plays  which  can  be  read  as  well  as 
acted,  especially  the  work  of  O'Neill  and  Maxwell  Anderson. 

Edmund  Wilson,  "Prize-Winning  Blank  Verse,"  The  New  Republic, 

XCI  (June  23,  1937),  193-194- 

A  brilliant  attack  upon  the  poetry  of  Anderson  and  upon  the  modern 

poetic  drama  in  general.  Holds  that  prose,  not  poetry,  is  in  keeping 

with  the  tempo  and  spirit  of  modern  life  as  it  is  reflected  in  the  theater. 

Burns  Mantle,  Best  Plays  (published  annually). 

An  indispensable  series  for  reference.  Each  volume  includes  a  register 
of  theatrical  activities  for  the  year,  as  well  as  epitomized  versions  of 
the  outstanding  plays  of  the  season. 
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O  WRITE  something,  it  has 
been  said,  is  to  perform  an  act  of  knowing.  Simply  by  reason  of 
its  greater  orderUness  and  formaUty,  writing  can  force  us  to  in- 
tegrate and  sift  the  mass  of  our  unformulated  information,  and 
make  up  our  minds  as  to  just  what  we  think  on  any  given  subject. 
The  preceding  sections  have  all  been  aimed  at  one  goal:  to  lay 
before  the  student  variant  and  often  diametrically  opposing  opin- 
ions, to  make  him  think  his  way  through  contradictory  views  of 
the  same  body  of  fact,  and  to  bring  him,  by  this  process  of  weighing 
and  testing  and  choosing,  to  the  point  where  he  is  beginning  to 
form  opinions  of  his  own  and  is  therefore  eager  to  get  them  down 
in  orderly  form. 

In  a  writing  course  based  on  such  a  rationale,  the  long  paper 
stemming  from  library  research  becomes  doubly  important.  In 
practice  only  an  extension  of  the  classroom  principle  stated  above, 
it  allows  the  student  to  collect  a  larger  mass  of  information  on  a 
single  topic  (and  to  test  that  information  for  accuracy,  one  item 
against  another),  and  it  gives  him  space  to  expand  the  ideas  which, 
if  he  is  alive  at  all,  will  inevitably  develop  out  of  that  information 
as  he  acquires  it.  The  research  paper  is  neither  a  reading  report 
nor  an  exercise  in  the  use  of  scholarly  apparatus  nor  an  exhaustive 
summary  of  opinion  on  any  topic.  It  is  more  than  that;  it  is  the 
student's  own  opinion,  as  mature  and  considered  as  his  capacities 
and  his  time  allow,  based  upon  the  soundest  and  most  rigidly 
tested  facts  that  he  can  get  from  newspapers  and  magazines  and 
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books.  Everything  else  connected  with  the  preparation  of  a  re- 
search paper  is  prehminary  or  incidental  to  this. 

But  these  preliminaries  and  incidentals  constitute  a  problem,  a 
technique  to  be  learned.  The  process  is  as  exacting  as  the  conducting 
of  a  scientific  experiment,  so  exacting  that  many  students  are  be- 
trayed into  mistaking  the  means  for  the  end,  and  flounder  help- 
lessly in  a  morass  of  footnotes  and  documentation.  It  is  as  if,  setting 
out  to  build  a  cabinet  or  a  bookcase,  one  pointed  to  the  litter  of 
patched  and  broken  boards  resulting,  and  said,  "See,  I  have  used 
saws,  and  hammers,  and  chisels,  and  draw  knives,  and  yankee 
drills,  and  augers  and  planes.  I  can  show  you  boards  nailed  to- 
gether, boards  planed  smooth,  boards  perforated  with  holes  of  all 
sizes,  joints  mortised  and  tenoned.  I  have  gone  through  all  the 
motions  and  used  all  the  implements.  I'm  a  cabinet  maker." 

But  he  isn't  a  cabinet  maker  until  he  can  make  something  by 
going  through  the  motions  with  tools.  Nobody  is  going  to  hire  him 
and  pay  him  wages  on  the  basis  of  a  demonstrated  ability  to  use 
a  brace  and  bit.  Neither  is  anyone  going  to  consider  a  student  the 
owner  of  a  mind  simply  because  he  can  turn  a  perfect  footnote. 
The  footnote  has  to  be  a  final  check  on  something  made  and 
tested,  like  a  catch  on  a  door,  before  it  is  of  any  earthly  use.  And 
there  has  to  be  a  cabinet  before  one  puts  catches  on  its  doors. 

Both  cabinet  making  and  good  expository  prose  demand  an  ap- 
prenticeship. In  the  case  of  writing  the  tools  are  the  library  and  the 
whole  apparatus  of  scholarly  technique  developed  for  its  complete 
and  economical  use.  The  technique  may  at  first  look  arbitrary  and 
fantastically  picayunish  about  minute  points  of  procedure.  Seen 
as  a  table  of  rules  in  a  handbook,  or  heard  in  an  instructor's  lec- 
ture, it  is  likely  to  seem  an  insanely  methodical  formula  devised  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  research  in  the  library  is  perfectly  simple.  But 
the  apparent  simplicity  is  deceptive.  True,  there  are  different  ways 
of  doing  things.  There  are  left-handed  carpenters  and  one-handed 
carpenters  and  carpenters  with  such  accurate  eyes  that  they  don't 
have  to  measure  before  they  saw.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  every 
carpenter  should  cut,  as  it  were,  by  ear.  The  waste  in  time  and 
lumber  and  effort  is  too  great,  and  too  frequently  the  furniture 
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built  by  ear  totters  on  uneasy  heels.  For  most  of  us,  the  method 
that  has  been  tested  over  and  over  and  has  been  found  to  be  ultimately 
the  most  economical  and  the  most  accurate  is  the  only  safe  method 
to  follovi^.  Temperamental  variations  can  begin  after  the  safe  way 
has  been  learned. 

It  is  the  whole  purpose  of  this  section  to  carry  the  student  through 
the  several  steps  in  the  preparation  of  a  research  paper,  to  let  him 
follow  the  collecting  of  the  bibliography,  the  limiting  of  the  topic, 
the  reading  and  note-taking,  the  organization  and  outlining  of  the 
material,  and  the  final  writing  of  the  article.  Apprentice  carpenters 
learn  their  trade  by  working  with  a  trained  craftsman;  a  young 
bird  dog  acquires  skill  almost  without  training  if  he  is  taken  out  in 
the  field  with  an  old  and  experienced  dog.  Trained  that  way,  he 
won't  point  on  blowing  papers  or  retrieve  old  shoes.  In  the  same 
manner  it  is  hoped  that  the  following  exposition  of  the  actual 
processes  will  help  to  eliminate  much  of  the  waste  motion  that 
makes  term-paper  time  a  headache  in  so  many  American  col- 
leges. 

Properly  approached,  the  term  paper  ought  to  be  the  most  pro- 
ductive and  interesting  element  in  any  course,  because  as  a  general 
rule  the  student  is  allowed  to  choose  his  own  topic,  to  develop  it 
in  his  own  way,  and  to  come  to  his  own  conclusions  about  it.  As 
a  complete  release  from  formal  classroom  instruction,  and  as  an 
opportunity  for  individual  effort  in  a  chosen  field,  it  ought  to  be  the 
most  permanently  valuable  part  of  a  college  education.  And  let  us 
not  minimize  the  value  of  the  training  in  research  technique.  One 
forgets  so  much  more  than  he  learns  in  college  that  the  only  true 
mark  of  an  educated  man  is  said  to  be  his  ability  to  find  in  a 
library  information  on  the  things  he  has  forgotten  or  has  never 
learned. 

The  Beginning 

It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  tell  the  student  how  to  pick  a  sub- 
ject. That  is  a  job  for  himself  and  his  instructor.  But  it  is  perhaps 
necessary  to  point  out  that  a  suitable  topic  for  a  paper  of  from  two 
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to  six  thousand  words  (normal  length  both  for  term  papers  and 
magazine  articles)  rarely  comes  out  of  thin  air.  It  takes  fairly 
broad  acquaintance  with  a  field  before  one  can  select  the  key  in- 
cidents, the  new  twist,  the  limiting  point  of  view,  that  will  bring 
much  information  to  a  focus  in  short  space.  Many  students  make 
the  mistake  of  tackling  subjects  that  are  far  too  large  for  con- 
densed development  in  any  sort  of  detail. 

Let  us  imagine,  then,  a  student  who  wishes  to  write  on  some 
phase  of  the  peace  movement,  say  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  Probably 
he  knows  a  little  about  it,  or  he  wouldn't  choose  to  write  on  it. 
But  in  the  beginning  he  does  not  know  just  how  he  will  limit 
the  topic.  The  whole  subject  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prizes  would  take 
volumes,  if  the  story  were  told  in  any  detail.  He  wants  some  phase 
of  it  that  can  be  done  in  less  than  six  thousand  words.  But  because 
he  wants  to  give  himself  all  the  rope  possible,  because  he  wants  to 
mark  out  the  boundaries  of  his  field  and  familiarize  himself  with 
the  general  background,  our  student  begins  as  if  he  were  going  to  do 
the  whole  job.  That  is,  he  begins  by  collecting  a  bibliography  of 
everything  available  in  the  library  on  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

Collecting  the  Bibliography 

His  first  move  is  to  provide  himself  with  a  pack  of  3  X  5  cards, 
or  with  slips  of  paper  cut  to  a  convenient  uniform  size.  In  the 
library  he  stops  before  the  encyclopedia  shelves,  where  he  takes 
down  the  volume  of  The  Encyclopedia  Britannica  containing  the 
entry  "Nobel."  There  are  two  short  articles,  one  on  Alfred  Nobel, 
one  on  the  Nobel  Prizes.  From  them  he  gets  certain  general  informa- 
tion :  a  summary  of  the  life  and  will  of  Nobel,  the  condensed  history 
of  the  prizes,  and  a  partial  list  of  prize  winners.  Normally,  at  the 
end  of  this  article  on  the  prizes  he  would  have  found  a  selected 
list  of  books  and  magazine  articles  bearing  on  the  subject.  In  this 
case  he  does  not,  and  so  he  goes  through  other  encyclopedias.  The 
Americana,  The  New  International,  The  Encyclopedia  of  Social 
Sciences.  Here  he  picks  up  a  few  titles,  for  each  of  which  he  makes 
a  bibliography  card  or  slip,  thus: 
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Henriksson, 

Fritz 

The 

Nobel  Prizes 

and  Their 

Founder,  Alfred 

Nobel, 

Stockholm, 

1938. 

AS 

.N66 

YH39 

Sample  Bibliography  Cards  for  Books 

Where  the  form  of  the  reference  does  not  conform  to  the  normal 
bibliography  pattern  (author,  surname  first;  title,  italicized;  place  of 
publication;  date  of  publication)  he  makes  it  do  so/ 

This  first  step  gives  our  student  a  few  book  titles  and  an  increased 
interest  in  his  subject.  The  encyclopedia  articles  have  told  him  that 
Alfred  Nobel  was  a  munitions-maker  and  an  inventor  of  high  ex- 

^  Bibliographers  differ  somewhat  on  matters  of  form.  For  the  sake  of  consistency, 
the  form  used  here  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  section  bibliographies,  except  that 
foreign  places  of  publication  are  indicated. 
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plosives.  The  very  fact  that  such  a  man  should  devote  the  bulk  of 
his  vast  fortune  to  the  cause  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  piques  his 
curiosity.  He  resolves  to  spend  some  time  reading,  and  let  the 
problem  of  limiting  his  subject  go  for  the  time  being. 

He  has  consulted  the  encyclopedias  first  because  he  knows  that 
only  important  titles  will  be  listed  there.  Now  he  goes  to  the  card 
catalogue  to  see  if  they  are  available.  He  finds  that  the  library  owns 
the  Henriksson  book,  but  not  the  Moe.  At  first  he  is  disappointed, 
but  he  brightens  again  on  recalling  that  the  missing  book  is  in 
French,  and  that  his  French  might  not  have  been  good  enough  to 
pull  him  through  it.  Besides,  since  it  was  published  in  1932,  it  would 
have  had  to  be  supplemented  with  later  information  in  any  case. 
This  first  experience  with  the  gaps  that  exist  in  almost  any  library 
initiates  him  into  the  guild.  If  he  can't  get  the  whole  history  of 
the  Peace  Prizes  in  one  volume,  he  will  have  to  piece  it  out  from 
other  sources.  One  other  such  source  he  finds  listed  in  the  card 
catalogue:  an  annual  publication  by  the  Nobel  Institute  of  Stock- 
holm, which  presumably  will  contain  from  year  to  year  something 
about  the  peace  prize  awards.  He  makes  a  card  for  it. 


Nobel 

Foundation, 

Les  Prix  Nobel, 

Stockholm 

(published  an- 

nually), 

1901- 

-1938. 

- 

AS 

.N66 

1936 

Sample  Bibliography  Card  for  Annual  Report  or  Bulletin 

On  each  of  the  cards  obtained  from  the  card  catalogue  he  notes 
the  call  number,  so  that  he  will  not  have  to  look  them  up  again 
every  time  he  wants  one  from  the  desk.  He  does  not  want  them 
just  yet.  Instead,  he  starts  for  the  periodical  room,  stopping  on  the 
way  to  do  something  he  had  neglected  before:  to  make  cards  for 
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each  of  the  encyclopedia  articles  he  has  read.  Later,  probably,  he 
will  want  to  come  back  to  them  and  make  notes,  and  he  will  cer- 
tainly want  to  use  them  in  his  final  bibliography.  He  begins  to 
see  why  it  pays  to  proceed  carefully  and  do  things  completely  the 
first  time.  His  encyclopedia  cards  are  made  on  this  pattern: 


"The  Nobel  Prizes,"  The  Encyclopedia  Britannica  (14th  edition), 
XVI,  477. 


Sample  Bibliography  Card  for  Encyclopedia  Article 

Now,  with  his  pack  of  cards,  he  continues  on  to  the  periodical 
room.  From  the  encyclopedias,  he  remembers  that  Nobel  died  in 
December,  1896,  and  that  the  prizes  were  first  awarded  in  1901, 
To  be  safe,  he  decides  to  look  for  magazine  articles  from  the  very 
beginning.  The  only  index  of  such  articles  for  the  year  1896,  he 
finds,  is  Poole's  Index  to  Periodical  Literature.  In  Volume  V,  1897- 
1901,  he  finds  his  first  entry.  It  looks  like  this: 

Nobel,  Alfred.  (H.  de  Mosenthal)   19th  Cent.  44:  567. 
—  Bequests  of.  (C.  L.  Lange)  Indep.  53:  2863 

Since  Poole's  Index  is  arranged  by  subject  only,  the  form  of  this 
reference  is  not  the  normal  one  our  student  has  learned.  He  checks 
the  list  in  the  front  of  the  volume,  finds  that  all  abbreviations  of 
the  names  of  magazines  are  explained  there,  and  goes  about  nor- 
malizing his  titles,  putting  the  parts  in  this  order :  author,  title  of  the 
article  in  quotation  marks,  name  of  the  magazine  in  italics,  volume 
number  of  the  magazine  in  roman  numerals,  date  of  publication 
in  parentheses,  and  page  number  in  arable  numerals.  His  finished 
cards  for  the  references  above  look  like  this : 
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MosENTHAL,  H.  DE,  "Alfred  Nobel,"   The  Nineteenth    Century, 
XLIV  (  ),  567. 


Lange,  C.  L,,  "The  Bequests  of  Alfred  Nobel,"  The  Independent, 
LIII  (  ),  2863. 


Sample  Bibliography  Cards  for  Magazine  Articles 

In  the  case  of  all  titles  gleaned  from  Poole,  he  will  have  to  leave 
blank  a  space  for  the  date  of  publication,  since  Poole  does  not 
give  this  information.  He  can  add  it  when  he  gets  the  article  in  his 
hands. 

Poole's  Index  stops  with  the  year  1906.  When  he  has  gone  through 
it  to  the  end,  our  student  turns  to  The  Reader's  Guide  to  Periodical 
Literature,  which  begins  with  1900.  Some  of  the  titles  he  finds 
here  are  duplicates  of  ones  already  located  in  Poole;  others  are 
additions  to  the  Poole  list.  For  the  new  ones  he  makes  individual 
cards.  For  the  old  ones  he  fills  in  the  date  of  publication,  which  is 
given  in  the  Reader's  Guide.  In  both  indexes  he  has  found  titles 
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which  he  obviously  will  not  be  able  to  use,  titles  bearing  on  the 
Nobel  Prizes  for  literature  and  physics  and  chemistry  and  medicine. 
These  he  ignores.  The  dubious  ones,  whose  subject  he  cannot  quite 
determine  from  the  title,  he  takes  down.  If  they  turn  out  later  to 
be  useless,  he  can  throw  the  cards  away. 

The  entries  he  finds  in  the  Reader's  Guide  are  still  different  from 
those  in  Poole,  and  different  from  the  normal  form  he  is  using. 
The  reference  looks  like  this: 

Nobel  prizes. 

Veteran  levers  of  peace,  1927  award.  Oudook  147:  483-4  D  21  '27 

Of  it  he  makes  the  following  card: 


"Veteran  Lovers  of  Peace,  1927  Award,' 

The  Outlook.  CXLVII 

(Dec.  21,  1927),  483-484. 

In  this  case,  it  will  be  noticed,  he  does  not  have  an  author  listed. 
All  such  unsigned  editorials  and  articles  will  appear  in  his  bibli- 
ography with  the  title  first,  and  will  be  alphabetized  by  the  first 
letter  of  the  first  important  word  in  the  title.  (^A,  an,  and  the  are 
disregarded.) 

The  compilation  of  the  bibliography,  once  he  has  begun  using 
the  Reader's  Guide,  takes  time  —  a  whole  afternoon,  perhaps  two. 
When  he  has  finished  working  systematically  through  the  Reader's 
Guide  from  1900  to  the  present  he  has  a  thick  stack  of  cards.  And 
his  job  is  not  yet  done.  There  remain  The  Reader's  Guide  Supple- 
ment, running  from  1901  to  1920,  and  The  International  Index  to 
Periodicals,  from  1920  to  the  present.  They  are  the  same  thing  under 
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different  names,  and  they  list  titles  from  foreign  and  domestic 
magazines  not  catalogued  in  the  Reader's  Guide.  There  will  be 
fewer  titles  here,  and  many  of  them  will  be  in  foreign  languages 
which  the  average  student  will  be  unable  to  use,  but  the  titles  he 
does  find  and  use  are  likely  to  be  more  solid  and  scholarly  than 
those  in  the  more  popular  magazines  indexed  in  the  Reader's  Guide. 
The  form  of  the  reference  is  the  same  as  in  the  Reader's  Guide,  and 
he  normalizes  it  in  the  same  way. 

At  this  point  the  gathering  of  the  bibliography  is  practically  com- 
pleted. Our  student  postpones  for  the  time  being  any  investigation 
of  the  two  newspaper  indexes  available  {The  New  Yor\  Times 
Index  and  The  London  Times  Index),  since  there  is  no  point  in 
checking  newspaper  stories  until  he  has  decided  upon  the  limitation 
of  his  topic.  With  the  exception  of  the  newspaper  stories,  he  now 
has  in  his  hands  a  list  of  virtually  everything  written  in  his  own 
language  on  the  subject  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

Limiting  the  Subject 

Thus  far,  our  student  knows  only  a  few  general  facts  about  his 
subject.  Before  he  can  make  up  his  mind  what  he  wishes  to  say 
and  how  he  wishes  to  confine  his  topic,  he  must  read,  make  notes, 
pick  up  a  supply  of  facts  as  the  raw  materials  of  later  opinions. 
Somewhere  along  the  road  the  subject  will  limit  itself;  some  focus 
will  come  about  and  he  will  discover  that  he  has  an  opinion  to  ex- 
press and  a  body  of  facts  to  support  that  opinion. 

Out  of  his  bibliography  he  selects  a  handful  of  titles  which  seem 
important:  a  biography  of  Nobel;  The  Nobel  Prize  Winners,  by 
MacCallum  and  Taylor;  a  similar  book  by  Fritz  Henriksson;  a 
pamphlet  published  by  the  Nobel  Foundation  containing  Nobel's 
will  and  the  code  of  statutes  of  the  foundation.  Perhaps  he  picks 
out  a  few  magazine  titles  which  look  useful.  Then  he  settles  down 
for  a  few  days  of  preliminary  reading,  taking  notes  as  he  goes.  His 
notes  are  made  on  cards  similar  to  the  bibliography  cards,  though 
probably  larger.  Each  card  is  marked  with  the  source  from  which 
it  is  taken,  and  each  contains  only  one  fact  or  one  quotation.  Our 
student  takes  his  notes  this  way  because  he  knows  that  later,  when 
he  is  shuffling  and  organizing  his  material,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
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get  the  orderly  sequence  he  wishes  if  there  is  more  than  one  note 
to  a  card.  And  he  is  scrupulously  careful  to  marl^^  the  source  and 
the  exact  page  number  on  each  note  card. 

In  this  prehminary  reading  he  finds  several  things  which  he 
is  almost  sure  to  use.  Nobel's  will  he  finds  in  the  pamphlet;  a 
good  many  expressions  of  Nobel's  ideas  on  peace  he  finds  in  the 
biography;  a  list  of  the  prize  winners,  complete  through  1937, 
comes  out  of  the  Henriksson  booklet.  For  these  basic  facts,  and 
others  that  seem  pertinent,  he  makes  the  following  sort  of  note 
cards : 


The  Nobel  Foundation,  Code  of  Statutes,  i.  Card  i 

The  pertinent  part  of  Nobel's  will:  "With  the  residue  of  my 
convertible  estate  I  hereby  direct  my  Executors  to  proceed  as  fol- 
lows: They  shall  convert  my  said  residue  of  property  into  money, 
which  they  shall  then  invest  in  safe  securities;  the  capital  thus 
secured  shall  constitute  a  fund,  the  interest  accruing  from  which 
shall  be  annually  awarded  in  prizes  to  those  persons  who  shall  have 
contributed  most  materially  to  benefit  mankind  during  the  year 
immediately  preceding.  The  said  interest  shall  be  divided  into  five 
equal  amounts,  to  be  apportioned  as  follows:  One  share  to  the 
person  who  shall  have  made  the  most  important  discovery  or 


Since  this  note  is  of  some  length,  he  finds  that  he  has  to  finish  it  on 
a  second  card: 


The  Nobel  Foundation,  Code  of  Statutes,  i.  Card  2 

invention  in  the  domain  of  Physics;  one  share  to  the  person  who 
shall  have  made  the  most  important  Chemical  discovery  or  improve- 
ment; one  share  to  the  person  who  shall  have  made  the  most  im- 
portant discovery  in  the  domain  of  Physiology  or  Medicine;  one 
share  to  the  person  who  shall  have  produced  in  the  field  of 
Literature  the  most  distinguished  work  of  an  idealistic  tendency; 
and,  finally,  one  share  to  the  person  who  shall  have  done  most 
to  promote  the  Fraternity  of  Nations  and  the  Abolition  or  Diminu- 
tion of  Standing  Armies  and  the  Formation  and  Increase  of  Peace 
Congresses." 
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By  no  means  all  of  our  student's  notes  will  be  direct  quotations 
of  this  sort.  Wherever  direct  quotation  does  not  seem  absolutely 
necessary,  he  condenses  factual  materials  and  rephrases  statements. 
He  does  not  want  his  final  paper  to  be  a  mosaic  of  the  writings  of 
other  people.  Generally  speaking,  except  when  dealing  with  a 
basic  document  like  Nobel's  will,  he  wants  nothing  from  his  sources 
but  facts. 

From  the  time  when  he  first  read  in  the  encyclopedias  that  the 
donor  of  the  Nobel  Prizes  had  been  a  munitions-maker,  there  has 
lain  in  the  back  of  our  student's  mind  a  perception  that  in  some 
way  his  paper  is  going  to  deal  with  the  ironies  underlying  the  peace 
prizes.  His  ideas  grow  as  he  reads.  He  looks  for  magazine  articles 
which  might  develop  his  theme  of  irony.  He  finds  that  the  Chemis- 
try Prize  in  1920  was  given  to  the  inventor  of  poison  gas.  That  looks 
as  if  it  might  be  useful.  Still  looking  for  ironies  and  paradoxes,  he 
finally  comes  across  a  title  in  his  bibliography,  "Inventor  of  Dyna- 
mite Posthumously  Rewards  Traitor."  That  looks  ironical  enough. 
He  reads  it,  and  comes  upon  the  Ossietzky  case,  which  he  remem- 
bers vaguely  from  newspaper  reports  of  a  year  or  two  back.  And 
here,  he  is  suddenly  aware,  is  the  limitation  of  his  topic. 

Things  snap  into  place  in  his  head.  Nobel  had  prophesied  that 
if  the  present  system  were  not  changed  in  thirty  years  we  would 
revert  to  barbarism.  And  here  it  is  more  than  forty  years  after- 
ward —  one  world  war  fought  since  Nobel's  time,  another  threaten- 
ing to  break  out,  the  whole  history  of  Nobel's  generous  sponsor- 
ship of  peace  made  to  look  futile  and  empty.  And  here,  in  Ossietzky, 
is  a  man  called  a  traitor  in  his  own  country,  a  martyr  in  others.  He 
is  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  and  the  award  causes  an  in- 
ternational uproar  and  bitter  feelings.  There  is  the  crux  of  what  he 
wants  to  say:  he  wants  to  write  a  paper  on  the  ironic  impotence  of 
prizes  for  peace,  using  the  Ossietzky  case  as  his  central  proof. 

Now  he  can  narrow  the  field  of  his  research.  He  sorts  out  of 
his  bibliography  all  the  magazine  articles  dated  late  1936  and  early 
1937,  all  those  dealing  with  Ossietzky  and  Hitler.  To  them  he  adds 
a  list  of  newspaper  references  taken  from  The  New  Yor\  Times 
Index.  There  are  many  of  these,  and  their  form  is  different  from 
any  that  he  has  yet  used.  Under  the  two  headings,  "Nobel"  and 
"Ossietzky,"  he  finds  stories  listed  in  this  way: 
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Nobel  Prizes 

Peace 
Norwegian  Foreign  Min  H  Koht  and  J  L  Mowinckel  resign  from  com 
over  prospective  1935  award  to  C  von  Ossietzky;  replaced  by  Mr  Thal- 
laug  and  M  Traumael,  N  17,  1:4;  Ossietzky  released  as  German  pol 
prisoner,  N  18,  3:3;  award  made;  comment;  Germany  enraged;  official 
communique  issued  there,  N  25,  1:1. 

All  of  these,  and  more  that  he  finds,  he  knows  will  be  useful.  For 
them  he  makes  the  following  sort  of  cards: 


The  New  Yor\  Times,  Nov.  17,  1936,  1:4. 


Sample  Bibliography  Card  for  Newspaper  Story  ^ 

From  this  point  on,  the  problem  exists  within  very  definite  limits. 
The  student  knows  what  he  has  to  do.  He  has  to  get  all  the  in- 
formation he  can  find  on  the  Ossietzky  case  and  its  repercussions 
in  political  and  journalistic  circles.  It  occurs  to  him  that  it  would 
be  well  to  read  some  German  newspapers  and  magazines  to  see 
how  the  German  press  reacted,  but  he  has  to  let  this  go  because 
he  doesn't  know  enough  German.  It  is  not  often,  that  a  freshman 
or  sophomore  will  be  equipped  to  do  as  complete  a  job  as  he 
should.  But  if  he  realizes  his  lack  of  tools  one  battle  of  education 
is  half  won.  Any  skill  that  is  needed  badly  enough  may  sometime 

^Though  the  practice  in  italicizing  the  name  of  a  newspaper  is  not  uniform,  the 
student  will  be  safe  if  he  italicizes  the  full  title  as  in  a  book.  The  first  number  in 
this  reference,  after  the  date  of  publication,  refers  to  the  page  on  which  the  story  is 
to  be  found.  The  second  number  is  the  column,  numbering  from  left  to  right  across 
the  page.  The  above  reference  is  therefore  to  page  i,  column  4. 
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be  acquired.  All  he  can  do  in  this  instance  is  to  read  through  as 
much  of  his  bibliography  as  his  time  will  allow.  Since  almost  all 
of  it  at  this  point  is  magazine  and  newspaper  material,  he  can  or- 
dinarily get  through  a  good  many  titles,  always  trying  to  read 
first  the  ones  which  seem  most  important. 

Organizing  the  Notes 

A  week  or  two  before  the  finished  paper  is  due,  our  student  finds 
himself  in  one  of  two  positions.  Either  he  has  exhausted  the  resources 
of  the  library,  or  he  has  exhausted  the  time  that  he  can  legitimately 
give  to  the  gathering  of  material.  In  either  case  he  has  to  stop  read- 
ing. His  pack  of  notes  is  by  now  satisfyingly  thick,  and  he  must 
begin  the  difficult  task  of  putting  them  into  orderly  sequence. 

That  task  is  at  first  likely  to  be  baffling.  He  has  such  a  mass  of 
information  that  he  finds  it  hard  to  integrate  it  into  any  sort  of 
pattern.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  realizes  that  he  has  more  than  he 
needs  for  this  paper.  Some  of  it  will  have  to  be  laid  aside.  But  even 
when  he  has  weeded  out  every  card  which  he  is  sure  will  not  be 
usable,  he  still  has  a  bulky  and  disorderly  pile  of  notes.  His  at- 
tempts to  get  them  in  order  are  complicated  by  their  very  num- 
bers. It  is  impossible  to  remember  everything  he  has. 

The  only  thing  he  can  do  is  to  lay  them  out  on  the  biggest  table 
he  can  find,  and  with  the  whole  thing  before  his  eyes,  begin  sort- 
ing. He  is  quite  sure  that  Nobel's  will,  as  the  basic  document,  will 
be  needed  almost  at  the  beginning,  and  sets  those  notes  aside.  And 
if  he  is  going  to  start  with  a  summary  of  the  background,  then 
Nobel's  personal  beliefs  on  the  subject  of  peace  will  also  come  in 
early.  To  these  two  items  he  adds  several  comments  from  different 
sources  which  illuminate  Nobel  both  as  munitions-maker  and  as 
peace-maker.  From  the  biography  he  has  read,  he  has  quotations 
and  summaries  of  several  letters  from  Nobel  to  Bertha  von  Sutt- 
ner,  an  Austrian  pacifist.  Those  join  the  ordered  pile. 

Now,  having  laid  out  the  material  for  what  he  mentally  desig- 
nates as  the  first  section  —  the  summary  of  the  institution  and  the 
man  who  founded  it  —  he  begins  to  look  for  notes  bearing  on  the 
ironies  involved.  He  adds  the  list  of  prize  winners,  plus  a  note  from 
the  introduction  to  MacCallum  and  Taylor  pointing  out  that  eight 
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times  the  Peace  Prize  could  not  be  awarded.  He  recalls  that  many 
o£  the  magazine  articles  he  has  read  have  shown  a  good  deal  o£ 
national  rivalry  and  contained  considerable  caustic  criticism  of  one 
award  or  another.  He  hunts  those  all  up  and  stacks  them  in  order. 
When  he  has  those,  he  feels  that  he  has  finished  another  section, 
dealing  with  the  general  theme  of  the  ironic  failure  of  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  to  forward  the  cause  of  peace.  Now  he  is  ready  for 
the  Ossietzky  notes,  which  he  brings  together  for  the  first  time. 
There  are  notes  from  magazine  articles,  from  newspapers,  from 
the  annual  bulletin  of  the  Nobel  Foundation.  One  set  of  notes,  now 
for  the  first  time  recognized  as  crucial,  contains  the  text  of  Hitler's 
decree  forbidding  Germans  after  1937  to  accept  a  Nobel  Prize  of 
any  sort.  That,  he  sees  now,  is  his  climactic  point.  Much  can  be 
made  of  that  apostacy  from  the  "fraternity  of  nations."  There  is  a 
direct  repudiation  of  the  very  ideal  of  peace,  and  that  repudiation 
is  the  result  of  the  awarding  of  a  peace  prize. 

The  sorting  and  arranging  of  these  notes  may  take  time.  Our 
student  may  find  that  he  has  to  lay  the  whole  thing  away  for  several 
days  before  he  can  see  it  in  any  sort  of  perspective.  He  is  not  wasting 
time  if  he  does  so;  by  this  time  he  will  be  sufficiently  worried  about 
the  subject  to  work  on  it  unconsciously.  His  subconscious  mind 
will  go  on  sorting  those  notes  after  his  conscious  mind  has  put 
them  away  as  impossibly  complicated.  When  he  returns  to  them 
after  a  rest,  he  will  almost  certainly  find  that  the  important  things 
have  settled  to  the  bottom,  that  he  has  had  a  kind  of  mental  pre- 
cipitation, and  that  the  organization  now  seems  simple  enough. 

And  when  he  has  finished  ordering  his  notes,  he  has  a  collection 
roughly  like  the  following.  The  paper  has  fallen  into  four  rather 
distinct  parts  as  he  has  thought  it  out.  There  is  an  introductory 
section  summarizing  the  foundation  of  the  prizes  and  the  ideals 
the  peace  prize  was  supposed  to  promote;  then  there  is  a  section 
pointing  out  the  paradoxes  to  be  found  in  the  past  history  of  the 
prize;  then  there  is  a  longer  section  about  the  Ossietzky  case;  and 
finally  there  will  be,  he  feels,  a  fourth  section  in  which  he  can  draw 
the  implications  of  everything  said  up  to  that  point.  In  other  words, 
the  sorting  of  the  cards  has  practically  written  an  outline  for  him. 
He  knows  now  almost  exactly  what  he  wants  to  do  and  the  order 
the  parts  will  take.  All  the  skeleton  of  the  paper  is  articulated  be- 
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fore  his  eyes,  and  the  only  job  left  to  do  is  the  actual  writing.  That, 
because  he  has  laid  a  solid  foundation,  is  the  least  difficult  step  in 
the  whole  process. 


The  Organized  Notes 

For  the  sake  o£  the  student  who  wishes  to  follow  the  process  of 
organization  and  outlining  and  writing,  the  notes  which  have  fi- 
nally been  selected  for  the  final  paper  are  here  reproduced  almost  en- 
tire, even  at  the  risk  of  using  up  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
space.  Much  of  this  material,  as  a  comparison  between  the  notes 
and  the  finished  paper  will  show,  is  discarded  entirely  or  sum- 
marized in  very  short  space  during  the  act  of  writing.  From  this 
point  on  the  writing  of  a  research  paper  becomes  a  very  personal 
matter  about  which  no  rules  will  be  possible.  The  student  stresses 
what  seems  to  him  important,  suppresses  what  seems  irrelevant, 
condenses  what  seems  only  mildly  significant.  Another  student 
might  choose  to  do  altogether  different  things  with  the  same  set  of 
notes.  In  any  case,  the  method  would  be  the  same.  Since  each  of 
these  notes  is  on  a  separate  card,  any  sort  of  combination  may  be 
made  of  them.  If  they  had  been  on  large  note  paper,  many  items  to 
the  sheet,  their  arrangement  would  have  been  next  to  impossible. 


Section  I.   The  Background 


LuNN  AND  LuNN,  The  Life  of  Alfred  Nobel,  31. 

Emanuel  Nobel,  Alfred's  father,  was  a  maker  of  defensive  mines, 
guns,  and  other  war  materials  for  the  Russian  Government  from 
1842  to  1859.  Ludwig,  one  of  his  sons,  took  over  after  his  father's 
factories  failed;  made  weapons  and  war  materials,  firearms,  guns 
and  gun  carriages,  submarine  mines,  and  less  warlike  machinery. 
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LuNN  AND  LuNN,  The  Life  of  Alfred  Nobel,  32£F. 

The  Nobels  were  also  interested  in  another  essential  commodity  — 
oil.  Robert  and  Ludwig,  with  Alfred's  financial  help,  developed 
the  Baku  oil  fields  in  the  Caucasus.  (These  later  confiscated  by 
the  Soviets,  causing  international  difficulty  and  indirectly  helping 
the  rise  of  Hitler  to  power  in  Germany.) 


N.  Hedin,  "The  Nobel  Prizes  and  Their  Founder." 

Because  of  the  industrial  potency  of  the  Nobel  brothers,  prior  to 
the  World  War,  one  sixth  of  all  the  revenue  of  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment came  in  one  form  or  another  from  the  activities  of  these 
three  brothers. 


LuNN  AND  LuNN,  The  Life  of  Alfred  Nobel,  193. 

Nobel  described  himself  as  a  kind  of  "super-idealist,  a  kind  of 
untalented  Rydberg."  This  in  spite  of  a  constitutional  tendency 
to  melancholy  and  ironic  scepticism. 
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LuNN  AND  LuNN,  The  Life  of  Alfred  Nobel,  k^j. 

Nobel  believed  that  the  scientific  destructiveness  of  war  would 
lead  to  its  eventual  abolition.  Said  to  Bertha  von  Suttner  in  1892: 
"My  factories  may  end  war  sooner  than  your  Congresses.  The  day 
when  two  army  corps  will  be  able  to  destroy  each  other  in  one 
second,  all  civilized  nations  will  recoil  from  war  in  horror  and 
disband  their  armies." 


LuNN  AND  LuNN,  The  Life  of  Alfred  Nobel,  34. 

A  quotation  from  Charles  Marvin,  The  Region  of  Eternal  Fire: 
"Yet  these  two  Swedes,  Robert  and  Ludwig  Nobel,  have  as  com- 
pletely revolutionized  the  Russian  petroleum  industry,  and  the 
Russian  industrial  and  political  position  in  the  Caspian  as  Alfred 
Nobel  has  transformed  mining  operations  and  the  art  of  war,  and 
given  incalculable  power  to  democracy,  by  his  discovery  of  dyna- 
mite." (Italics  mine;  why  incalculable  power  to  democracy?  Why 
not  incalculable  power  to  autocracy.?) 


Fritz  Henriksson,  The  Nobel  Prizes  and  Their  Founder,  49-57, 
passim. 

Nobel  was  profoundly  influenced  by  Shelley  as  a  youth.  Imitated 
both  his  idealism  and  his  "atheism."  Moved  also  by  his  revolution- 
ary republicanism  and  his  belief  in  mankind's  ultimate  ability  to 
raise  and  perfect  itself. 
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LuNN  AND  LuNN,  The  Life  of  Alfred  Nobel,  251. 

Total  amount  finally  dedicated  to  the  Nobel  fund  according  to  the 
specifications  of  the  will  was  31,225,000.36  Swedish  kronor.  In- 
dividual prizes  run  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  dollars; 
in  recent  years  the  amount  has  been  increasing  slighdy  because 
of  certain  monies  poured  back  into  the  fund. 


Nobel  Foundation,  Code  of  Statutes,  i. 

The  pertinent  part  of  Nobel's  will.  (See  note  card  reproduced  on 
p.  643.) 


LuNN  AND  LuNN,  The  Life  of  Alfred  Nobel,  196.  i 

A  letter  from  Nobel  to  B.  von  Suttner:  "It  is  not  money,  I  fear, 
but  a  programme  that  is  needed.  Resolutions  alone  will  not  ensure 
peace,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  banquets  and  long  speeches. 
What  is  wanted  is  to  present  to  well-intentioned  governments  some 
acceptable  proposal.  To  ask  for  disarmament  is  practically  to  make 
oneself  ridiculous  without  doing  anybody  any  good,  while  to  ask 
for  the  immediate  setting  up  of  a  court  of  arbitration  is  to  arouse 
innumerable  prejudices  and  invite  the  obstruction  of  all  ambitious 
persons.  .  .  .  Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  that  the  European  gov- 
ernments should  undertake  for  a  period  of  one  year  to  submit  to 
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LuNN  AND  LuNN,  The  Life  of  Alfred  Nobel,  196.  2 

a  tribunal  set  up  for  the  purpose  all  differences  arising  between 
them,  or  if  they  were  not  prepared  to  do  this  that  they  should 
postpone  any  hostile  action  until  the  expiration  of  the  period  stipu- 
lated?" (Though  hostile  feeling  would  subside  in  the  delay  period.) 


LuNN  AND  LuNN,  The  Life  of  Alfred  Nobel,  201. 

In  1892  Nobel  developed  another  idea,  collective  security.  Wrote 
this  to  B.  von  Suttner:  "I  am  beginning  to  believe  that  the  only 
true  solution  would  be  a  convention  under  which  all  the  govern- 
ments would  bind  themselves  to  defend  collectively  any  country 
that  was  attacked.  Such  a  treaty  might  lead  gradually  to  partial 
disarmament  which  is  indeed  the  only  disarmament  possible, 
for  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  armed  force  to  maintain 
order." 


Carl  Hjalmar  Branting,  "The  Nobel  Prize  and  the  League  of 
Nations." 

Nobel's  peace  ideas  recur  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League,  i.  Both 
favored  reduction  of  armament.  2.  Both  favored  peace  assemblies. 
3.  Both  favored  sanctions  or  force  against  aggressor  nations.  Quotes 
Nobel:  "if  the  Triple  Alliance  included  all  the  governments  of 
Europe  instead  of  three,  peace  would  be  assured  for  centuries." 
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LuNN  AND  LuNN,  The  Life  of  Alfred  Nobel,  203. 

Letter  to  B.  von  Suttner:  "I  should  like  to  allot  part  of  my  fortune 
to  the  formation  of  a  prize  fund  to  be  distributed  in  every  period 
of  five  years  (we  may  say  six  times,  for  if  w^e  have  failed  at  the 
end  of  thirty  years  in  reforming  the  present  system  we  shall  in- 
evitably revert  to  barbarism).  This  prize  would  be  awarded  to  the 
man  or  the  woman  who  had  done  most  to  advance  the  idea  of 
general  peace  in  Europe."  (This  is  the  first  draft,  as  it  were,  of 
Nobel's  idea  for  the  Peace  Prize.) 


Section  II.  Thirty-Seven  Years  of  Futile  Idealism 


MacCallum  and  Taylor,  The  Nobel  Prize  Winners,  ix. 

Introduction  by  Gilbert  Murray.  "In  the  list  of  Peace  Prizes,  the 
first  thing  that  attracts  attention  is  the  number  of  times  in  which 
it  could  not  be  awarded  at  all.  That  too  is  a  comment  on  the  age." 


Fritz  Henriksson,  The  Nobel  Prizes  and  Their  Founder,  27-30.    i 
List  of  Peace  Prize  winners  from  1901  to  1937: 

1 90 1  — Divided  between  Henri  Dunant  and  Frederic  Passy 

1902  —  Divided  between  Elie  Ducommun  and  Albert  Gobat 

1903  —  Sir  William  Randal  Cremer 

1904  —  Institut  de  Droit  International 

1905  —  Bertha  von  Suttner 

1906  —  Theodore  Roosevelt 

1907  —  Divided    between   Ernesto   Teodoro    Moneta    and    Louis 

Renault 

1908  —  Divided  between  Klas   Pontus   Arnoldson  and   Friedrik 

Bajer 
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Fritz  Henriksson,  The  Nobel  Prizes  and  Their  Founder,  27-30.     2 

1909  —  Divided  between  Auguste  Bcernaert  and  Paul  d'estournelles 

de  Constant  de  Rebeque 

1910  —  Bureau  International  Permanent  de  la  Paix 

191 1  —  Divided  between  Tobias  M.  C.  Asser  and  Alfred  Hermann 

Fried 

1912  —  Elihu  Root 

19 13  —  Henri  ia  Fontaine 

1 9 14  —  Not  awarded 

19 1 5  —  Not  awarded 

19 1 6  —  Not  awarded 

19 1 7  —  Comite  International  de  la  Croix-Rouge,  Geneva 


Fritz  Henriksson,  The  Nobel  Prizes  and  Their  Founder,  27-30.    3 

19 1 8  —  Not  awarded 

1919  —  Woodrow  Wilson 

1920  —  Leon  Bourgeois 

1921 — Divided  between  Carl  Hjalmar  Branting  and  Christian 
L.  Lange 

1922  —  Fridtjof  Nansen 

1923  —  Not  awarded 

1924  —  Not  awarded 

1925  —  Divided  between  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  and  Charles  G. 

Dawes 
1926 — Divided  between  Aristide  Briand  and  Gustav  Stresemann 


Fritz  Henriksson,  The  Nobel  Prizes  and  Their  Founder,  27-30.    4 

1927  —  Divided  between  Ferdinand  Buisson  and  Ludwig  Quidde 

1928  —  Not  awarded 

1929  —  Frank  B.  Kellogg 

1930  —  Nathan  Soderblom 

1 93 1  —  Divided  between  Jane  Addams  and  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

1932  —  Not  awarded 

1933  —  Sir  Norman  Angell 

1934  —  Arthur  Henderson 

1935  —  Carl  von  Ossietzky 

1936  —  Carlos  de  Savedra  Lamas 

1937  —  Lord  Cecil,  Viscount  Chelwood 
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"The  Dubious  Nobel  Award,"  The  Literary  Digest,  64:32-3. 

This  is  a  journalistic  howl  about  the  award  of  the  Chemistry  Prize 
for  1920  to  Dr.  M.  Haber  of  Germany,  one  of  the  developers  of 
poison  gas  during  the  war.  Quotes  from  New  York  Tribune  and 
New  York  Sun  blistering  Sweden  and  the  committee  of  selection. 
(This  has  bearing,  as  indicating  the  survival  of  anti-Hun  senti- 
ment as  late  as  1920,  and  the  lack  of  real  internationalism  in  the 
reaction  to  the  awards.) 


"Nobel  Peace  Prizes,"  The  Outloo\,  1^6:^66. 

An  element  of  farce  in  the  peace  prizes  of  1929  and  1930  to  Kel- 
logg and  Soderblom.  "Mr.  Kellogg's  outstanding  achievement  was 
his  advocacy  of  the  pact  by  which  the  nations,  tucking  tongue  in 
cheek,  pledged  themselves  to  renounce  war  as  an  instrument  of 
national  policy."  Who  ever  heard  of  Nathan  Soderblom?  Un- 
doubtedly he  has  been  interested  in  Christian  unity  and  world 
peace,  but  he  is  not  and  never  has  been  a  figure  of  international 
importance.  (This  and  the  preceding  card  indicate  the  tendency 
to  carp  at  awards.) 


"Peace  Prize,"  The  Literary  Digest,  122:13. 

Summary  of  German  and  Italian  reactions  to  Ossietzky  and 
Lamas  awards.  Italian  press  damned  Lamas  for  his  refusal  as 
chairman  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  accept  the  jait  accompli  of 
Ethiopian  conquest.  (For  Nazi  reactions  to  Ossietzky  prize  see  notes 
for  section  three.) 
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Hubert  Herring,  "Both  Win  the  Nobel  Prize." 

Sarcastic  comparison  between  Lamas  and  Ossietzky,  to  the  dis- 
credit of  Lamas.  He  is,  says  Herring,  a  clothes  horse,  an  ambitious 
treaty-maker  full  of  fine  phrases,  and  as  imperialistically  ambitious 
as  his  native  Argentina.  (More  of  the  friendly  feelings  between 
nations!) 


N.  Hedin,  "The  Nobel  Prizes  and  Their  Founder." 

Summarizes  comment  on  prizes,  saying  that  peace  and  literature 
prizes  have  been  most  often  assailed,  and  in  the  bitterest  terms. 


MacCallum  and  Taylor,  The  Nobel  Prize  Winners,  x. 

History  of  the  prizes  shows  three  kinds  of  winners:  i.  Eminent 
statesman  who  has  presided  at  the  making  of  a  peace  treaty.  2.  An 
act  or  activity,  such  as  the  Red  Cross;  award  to  Briand  and 
Stresemann  was  really  a  tribute  to  Treaty  of  Locarno.  3.  The 
little-known  individual  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  cause  of 
peace.  (Cremer,  Angell,  Ossietzky,  Lord  Cecil.) 
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Section  III.   The  Ossietz^y  Case 


Roger  Shaw,  "Noblest  Nobel." 

Carl  von  Ossietzky  a  Jew  of  Austro-Polish  parentage.  Served  four 
years  in  German  infantry;  in  1928  became  editor  of  Weltbuehne. 
An  independent  leftist  and  pacifist  from  the  start.  Flayed  Ger- 
many's secret  rearmament  program.  Late  in  1931,  convicted  for 
betraying  military  secrets.  Jail  sentence  of  1^2  years.  Amnestied 
a  year  later,  in  1933  jailed  again,  in  Spandau  concentration  camp. 
Released  and  transferred  to  a  Berlin  hospital  in  November,  1936. 


MacCallum  and  Taylor,  The  Nobel  Prize  Winners,  384. 

More  on  Ossietzky's  biography:  Born  Hamburg,  Oct.  3,  1889. 
Ardent  admirer  of  British  political  institutions.  Also  ardent  pacifist, 
but  served  through  war  on  western  front.  Soon  after  war,  started 
radically  pacifist  review.  Die  Revolution,  in  Hamburg.  This  died 
soon,  and  he  became  chairman  of  Hamburg  branch  of  Deutsche 
Friedengesellschaft.  In  1920  went  to  Berlin  to  become  secretary- 
general  of  national  organization.  In  1921  gave  this  up  to  work 
as  political  reporter  on  Tagebuch  and  Montag  M  or  gen.  In  1926 
began  writing  for  Die  Weltbuehne,  the  next  year  became  its  editor- 
in-chief.  Visualized  permanent  peace  after  Treaty  of  Versailles  if 
all  nations  would  reduce  armaments  to  level  inflicted  on  Germany. 
Disapproved  both  German  rearmament  and  armament  abroad. 


Les  Prix  Nobel  en  1936,  65-70. 

Ossietzky,  says  Fredrik  Stang,  President  of  the  Storting  Nobel 
Committee,  has  been  an  indefatigable  worker  for  peace,  an  orator, 
essayist,  and  journalist.  More  than  that,  he  is  symbol  of  free  spirit 
of  man  fighting  against  man's  tendency  to  oppress  his  fellows. 
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The  New  Yor\  Times,  Nov.  27,  1936,  20:3. 

Praises  Ossietzky  as  martyr  to  free  principles.  Quotes  Wickham 
Steed  in  London  Times,  to  the  effect  that  Ossietzky  is  example 
of  what  happens  to  honest  critics  and  minorities  in  a  state  of 
organized  unfreedom.  For  exposing  the  inherent  untruthfulness 
of  fascism,  they  get  jailed  or  shot.  This  editorial  also  praises  the 
extraordinary  courage  of  the  Norwegian  committee. 


Hubert  Herring,  "Both  Win  the  Nobel  Prize." 

Tells  of  Ossietzky  in  1923,  starving  on  what  amounted  to  about 
five  dollars  a  month;  denouncing  sinfulness  of  Versailles  Treaty 
that  was  forcing  Germany  into  meeting  might  with  might,  de- 
nouncing Germany  for  rearming  and  making  matters  worse.  A 
devout  republican,  he  saw  German  republic  crumbling  from 
within  because  of  Versailles.  Attacked  allies,  but  also  attacked 
the  "lack  of  moral  grandeur"  in  Germany's  leaders.  His  words 
when  urged  to  flee  in  1931:  "A  man  speaks  with  a  hollow  voice 
across  a  national  border.  As  a  prisoner  for  the  cause  of  freedom 
I  would  serve  the  struggle  for  peace  better  than  as  a  free  man  out- 
side of  Germany." 


The  New  YorI{  Times,  May  5,  1938,  23:1.  i 

Obit  notice.  Reviews  Ossietzky 's  career.  Details  of  trial  before 
Federal  Supreme  Court  of  Leipzig,  after  publication  in  Weltbuehne 
of  an  article  by  Walter  Kreiser,  denouncing  expenditures  for 
aircraft.  Was  in  Spandau,  Sonnenburg,  and  Papenburg  concentra- 
tion camps.  Fellow  prisoner  said  he  had  had  teeth  knocked  out 
with  revolver  butt,  had  been  sent  to  heavy  field  work  when  very 
ill.  Ill-treated  because  of  statements  like,  "The  German  army  is 
a  tool  of  murderers."  When  visited  by  Romain  RoUand,  Wickham 
Steed,  and  other  prominent  writers  and  journalists,  Ossietzky  re- 
fused to  complain,  or  even  talk  about  his  hardships.  Co-prisoners 
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The  New  Yor\  Times,  May  5,  1938,  23:1.  2 

said  he  had  been  ill  for  months,  but  had  been  released  from 
hospital  as  cured  after  a  few  days.  Had  tuberculosis  and  kidney 
trouble  in  prison;  these,  aggravated  by  meningitis,  caused  his  death 
May  4,  1938. 


"Nobel  Peace  Prizes  Go  to  German  and  Argentine,"  The  Chris- 
tian Century,  53:1643. 

Repeats  theme  that  Ossietzky  was  a  victim  and  a  martyr  to  his 
own  idealism.  Refused  to  run  away.  Only  released  by  Nazis 
"when  the  simultaneous  report  of  his  death  and  of  the  award  of  the 
Nobel  Prize  threatened  to  turn  an  international  searchlight  upon 
a  discreditable  episode  in  the  Nazi  program  of  terrorism." 


"Peace  Prize,"  The  Literary  Digest,  122:13. 

November  1936  not  the  first  time  Ossietzky  had  been  rumored  as 
Peace  Prize  winner.  Had  been  suggested  in  1934,  but  letters  of 
his  sponsors  came  in  after  deadline,  and  were  not  considered.  In 
1935  had  many  backers,  but  the  committee  ducked  the  issue  and 
postponed  the  prize. 
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The  New  Yor\  Times,  Nov.  17,  1936,  1:4. 

Halvdan  Koht,  Norwegian  Foreign  Minister,  and  Johann  Ludwig 
Mowinckel,  a  member  of  the  Storting,  resign  from  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  Committee  to  free  the  Norwegian  Government  from 
any  charge  of  political  insult  in  the  coming  award.  World  press 
takes  this  as  practical  proof  that  Ossietzky  will  be  given  prize. 
Ossietzky  reported  freed  from  Papenburg  concentration  camp 
and  transferred  to  Moabit  Hospital  in  Berlin. 


The  New  Yor}{^  Times,  Nov.  18,  1936,  3:3. 

Ossietzky  reported  released  from  hospital  and  living  in  small  town 
in  Mecklenburg.  Has  promised  not  to  leave  Germany,  and  to  con- 
duct himself  as  a  loyal  citizen,  though  he  has  not  subscribed  to 
Nazi  creed. 


The  New  Yor1{^  Times,  Nov.  25,  1936,  1:7. 

Ossietzky  and  Lamas  awarded  prizes  for  1935  and  1936  simultane- 
ously. Arheiderhlad ,  a  liberal  Oslo  paper  edited  by  Martin  Trau- 
mael,  a  member  of  the  committee,  said:  "Mr.  Ossietzky  is  a  sym- 
bol not  only  of  the  peace  ideal  but  also  of  anti-fascism.  He  was 
chosen  for  his  work  for  peace,  which  is  almost  identical  with 
democracy."  Other  papers,  further  to  the  right,  feared  break  in 
friendly  relations  with  Germany.  Heinrich  Salm,  German  minister 
to  Norway,  regarded  prize  as  deliberate  demonstration  against 
Germany.  German  Government  issued  communique:  "The  award 
of  the  Nobel  Prize  to  a  notorious  traitor  is  such  a  brazen  chal- 
lenge and  insult  to  the  New  Germany  that  it  will  be  followed  by 
an  appropriate,  unequivocal  answer." 
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The  New  Yor\  Times,  Nov.  26,  1936,  22:1. 

German  Government  protests  to  Norway  over  Ossietzky  award. 
Threat:  "The  German  Government  reserves  the  right  to  draw 
all  the  implications  of  this  event."  One  German  paper  charges 
that  Peace  Prize  promotes  not  peace  but  misunderstanding.  An- 
other hurls  insults  at  the  Storting.  Norwegian  Government  takes 
no  blame,  points  out  that  it  has  no  control  over  the  committee. 


"Ossietzky  Award,"  The  Commonweal,  25:171. 

Ossietzky's  arrest  and  punishment  were  "savage  acts  of  fanatical 
nationalist  violence."  Hitler  is  a  "brutal  opportunist"  alienating  all 
human  rights.  (Note  here  the  jump  from  Ossietzky  into  an  attack 
on  Hitlerism.) 


Edith  Lovejoy  Pierce,  "To  Carl  von  Ossietzky." 

A  laudatory  sonnet  on  Ossietzky's  martyrdom.  More  in  it  about  the 
"loud-mouthed  tyrant"  than  about  Ossietzky,  This  too  jumps  ofJ 
the  deep  end  in  attacking  fascism.  Seems  to  agree  with  most 
journalists  that  peace  and  anti-fascism  are  synonymous. 
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O.  G.  ViLLARD,  "Issues  and  Men,"  The  Nation,  143:659. 

After  remarking  quite  happily  that  Nazi  Germany  is  furious  over 
the  award,  Villard  praises  the  prize  to  Ossietzky  as  "an  unfriendly 
act  by  the  righteous  moral  opinion  of  the  world."  (In  this  case, 
righteous  though  his  position  may  be,  the  writer's  tone  is  self- 
righteous.) 


The  New  Yor\  Times,  Jan.  16,  1937,  15:3. 

Professor  Gilbert  Murray  publicly  protests  against  Ossietzky's 
continued  detention.  Says  Goering  tried  for  two  hours,  by  threats 
and  bulldozing,  to  get  Ossietzky  to  turn  down  the  prize.  Ossietzky 
refused.  Widespread  indignation  reported  against  Germany's  at- 
titude. 


The  New  Yor\  Times,  Dec.  13,  1936,  35:1. 

A  Cooper  Union  mass  meeting  held  to  hail  the  award  to  Ossietzky. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Mayor  La  Guardia,  and  others  praise 
Ossietzky  for  his  courageous  pacifism  in  the  face  of  terrorism. 
Praise  Norwegian  Storting  committee  for  its  "slap  at  Nazi 
prestige."  John  Dewey  thinks  it  means  the  slipping  of  Hider's 
prestige. 
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"Germany  and  the  Nobel  Prizes,"  School  and  Society,  45:173-4. 

On  January  30,  1937,  a  little  more  than  two  months  after  the 
Ossietzky  award,  Hitler  hurled  his  defiance  at  the  world  in  the 
following  decree:  "In  order  to  avert  such  shameful  occurrences  for 
all  future  time,  I  decree  with  this  day  the  foundation  of  a  German 
national  prize  for  art  and  science. 

"This  national  prize  shall  be  divided  annually  among  three 
worthy  Germans  to  the  amount  of  100,000  marks  each. 

"Acceptance  of  a  Nobel  Prize  is  herewith  forbidden  to  all 
Germans  for  all  future  time." 


Section  IV.   The  Implications  and  Conclusions 


The  New  Yor\  Times,  Dec.  9,  1936,  23:2. 

Ossietzky  will  probably  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  Oslo  for  his  prize. 
If  his  money  is  turned  over  to  the  Reichsbank  according  to  law,  it 
may  be  "administered"  for  him,  on  grounds  that  he  is  suspected 
of  wishing  to  leave  the  Reich.  If  he  leaves  the  money  in  Oslo,  he 
is  subject  to  the  new  decree  prohibiting  hoarding  abroad,  with  the 
death  penalty  for  violation. 


The  New  Yor\  Times,  Dec.  18,  1936,  9:5. 

Ossietzky's  money  will  be  held  in  trust  for  him  in  Oslo  to  avoid 
trouble  with  the  German  law  making  surrender  of  foreign  ex- 
change obligatory. 
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The  New  Yor\  Times,  Jan.  17,  1937,  II,  2:8. 

A  certain  Mrs.  Kreutzberger  claims  Ossietzky's  money  in  Oslo, 
saying  she  is  agent  for  Dr.  Kurt  Wannow,  Ossietzky's  attorney. 
Her  passport  is  seized;  a  portion  of  the  Norwegian  press  charges 
a  Nazi  plot  to  grab  the  prize  money. 


The  New  Yor\  Times,  Jan.  19,  1937,  16:6. 

The  apparent  validity  of  the  Kreutzberger-Wannow  situation  is 
revealed.  Ossietzky,  still  confined,  has  apparently  delegated  them 
to  get  his  money.  The  Times'  Berlin  correspondent  calls  the  Prop- 
aganda Ministry's  statement  that  he  will  be  released  in  the  spring 
a  bald  lie.  The  fact  that  he  has  sent  agents  for  his  money  indicates 
that  he  has  given  up  hope  of  escape  from  the  Reich. 


The  New  Yor1{  Times,  Feb.  26,  1938,  2:6. 

Dr.  Kurt  Wannow  charged  with  embezzling  all  but  16,500  marks 
of  Ossietzky's  prize  money.  The  total  was  103,000  marks.  Wan- 
now had  not  been  a  friend  or  even  acquaintance  of  Ossietzky's. 
Ossietzky  had  only  come  to  know  him  through  his  friendship  with 
Ossietzky's  dipsomaniac  wife.  (This  finishes  the  irony  of  the 
Ossietzky  award.  Wannow  may  have  been  catspaw  of  Nazis,  now 
put  out  of  way,  or  he  may  have  been  a  private  swindler.  In  any 
case  Ossietzky  got  little.) 
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The  New  Yor]{^  Times,  Sept.  21,  1938,  8:4. 

Excerpt  from  Mussolini's  speech  of  Sept.  20:  "We  prefer  to  be 
feared,  rather  than  loved,  and  we  care  not  if  we  are  hated  because 
we  have  nothing  but  contempt  for  those  who  hate  us."  (C/.  this  as 
an  example  of  fascist  nationalism  and  race  prejudice  with  the 
Christian  ideal  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.) 


Bolton  King,  Fascism  in  Italy,  40. 

Quoted  from  the  chairman  of  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies: 
"Without  national  hatred  there  can  be  no  virtue."  (Sample  of  the 
fascist  scorn  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.) 


The  Outline 

The  formality  of  the  outline  our  student  makes  before  he  begins 
writing  is  dependent  upon  how  completely  the  order  of  details  has 
shaped  itself  in  his  mind.  In  general  it  is  wise  to  construct  a  com- 
plete, formal  outline,  if  only  as  a  safeguard  against  digression.  The 
listing  of  things  he  wants  to  say  presents  little  difficulty  if  he  has 
conscientiously  thought  through  the  material  as  he  sorted  notes.  All 
he  needs  to  do  is  to  arrange  his  four  major  divisions  parallel  with 
each  other,  and  under  each  the  descending  scale  of  subdivisions 
and  details  which  develop  the  main  points.  Some  ideas  will  ob- 
viously be  dependent  on  others;  others  will  be  of  parallel  and  equal 
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weight.  He  tests  each  idea  as  he  goes,  estabhshing  its  exact  relation 
to  other  ideas  and  to  the  principal  thread  of  the  exposition.  When 
he  finishes  he  does  not  have  simply  an  outline  of  the  notes;  he  has 
woven  into  the  note  material  his  own  ideas  and  his  own  conclu- 
sions. 


The  Nobel  Prize  for  Peace 

Introduction  and  statement  of  theme:  that  the  whole  history  of  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  has  been  one  of  ironic  failure,  and  that  inter- 
national relations  have  not  been  made  more  friendly  by  Nobel's 
generosity. 

I.    The  Background 

A.   First  irony  is  that  Nobel  should  be  the  one  to  give  such  a 
prize. 

1.  His  father  a  munitions-maker  for  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. 

2.  His  brothers  munitions-makers  and  oil  magnates. 

3.  Himself  an  inventor  of  high  explosives,  including  dyna- 
mite and  smokeless  powder. 

,B.   Nobel's  belief  that  science  would  end  war  seems  foolish  today. 

1.  Possession  of  high  explosives  and  modern  war  machines 
arms  the  strong  against  the  weak. 

a.  Permits  aggression  against  small  and  backward  na- 
tions. 

b.  Makes  internal  revolution  against  tyrants  impos- 
sible. 

2.  Destructiveness  of  war  has  not  made  nations  abolish  it. 

(.C   Despite  the  paradox  that  his  inventions  have  proved  boom- 
,erangs,  Nobel  was  a  sincere  believer  in  peace. 

I.    Left  entire  fortune  for  prizes  to  those  benefiting  man- 
.kind- 
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2.  Worked  during  his  life  on  practical  proposals  for  peace. 

a.  Postponement  of  hostilities  for  a  year  in  any  dis- 
pute. 

b.  International  court  of  arbitration. 

c.  Reduction  of  armaments. 

d.  Sanctions  or  force  against  aggressor  nations. 

3.  His  final  position  almost  exactly  that  adopted  by  the 
League  of  Nations. 

D.   Nobel  somewhat  sceptical  of  possibilities  of  peace. 

1.  In  first  draft  of  prize  plan,  prophesied  that  if  present 
system  were  not  changed  we  would  return  to  barbarism. 

2.  Now  it  -is  forty-six  years  after  that  prophecy,  and  no 
peace  in  sight. 

II.   Nobel's  Peace  Prizes  have  not  promoted  a  feeling  of  international 
friendliness  in  the  past,  and  have  not  helped  peace  cause  greatly 

A.  Eight  times  since  1901  it  could  not  be  awarded. 

1.  Only  award  during  World  War  was  to  Red  Cross  in 
1917. 

2.  Missed  again  in  1923,  1924,  1928,  and  1932. 

B.  Awards  have  stirred  national  rivalries  and  criticism. 

1.  Chemistry  Prize  to  Dr.  Haber  attacked  because  of  Ha- 
ber's  development  of  poison  gas  during  war. 

2.  Kellogg  award  jeered  as  a  farce. 

3.  Soderblom  called  a  nobody. 

4.  Lamas  attacked  by  Italian  press  and  by  Americans. 

a.  Italians  criticized  his  prize  because  he  had  failed  to 
sanction  Ethiopian  conquest. 

b.  Certain  Americans  thought  him  a  predatory  im- 
perialist. 

C.  Of  three  sorts  of  Peace  Prize  awards,  only  one  has  escaped 
criticism. 

1.  Eminent  statesmen  have  been  accused  of  glory-grabbing. 

2.  Institutions  like  Red  Cross  have  not  been  criticized. 

3.  Litde-known  individuals  who  gave  their  whole  lives  to 
peace  generally  applauded,  but  sometimes  attacked. 
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D.    World  is,  as  Nobel  prophesied,  on  the  way  back  to  barbarism. 

1.  Christian  ideal  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  repudiated  by 
certain  nations. 

2.  Rest  of  the  world,  which  ostensibly  lives  by  those  ideals, 
not  practicing  what  it  preaches. 

3.  Ossietzky  case  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  soundness  of 
Nobel's  scepticism  of  possibilities  for  peace. 

III.   The  Ossietzky  Case 

A.  Ossietzky  a  martyr  to  his  ideals  of  peace  and  democracy. 

1.  Came  by  his  pacifism  through  four  years  in  German 
army. 

2.  After  war  labored  as  journalist  and  peace  worker. 

3.  Jailed  by  Bruening  government  for  attacks  on  armament. 

4.  Jailed  again  by  Nazis  in  1933. 

5.  Broken  in  health  and  spirit  by  harsh  treatment  in  con- 
centration camps. 

6.  Could  have  escaped  in  1931,  refused  to  run  away. 

7.  Released  only  when  it  was  rumored  that  he  would  get 
Nobel  Prize. 

B.  The  award  to  Ossietzky  caused  an  international  uproar. 

1.  Liberals  the  world  over  took  it  as  award  against  Nazism. 

2.  Nazis  too  took  it  as  an  insult  to  Germany. 

a.  Denounced  Ossietzky  as  a  notorious  traitor. 

b.  Protested  strenuously  to  the  Norwegian  Govern- 
ment. 

(i)  Promised  an  "appropriate,  unequivocal  an- 
swer." 

(2)  Norwegian  Government  refused  to  take  re- 
sponsibility for  committee's  decision. 

C.  The  net  result  was  a  tremendous  increase  of  ill  feeling  between 
democracies  and  Germany. 

I.   Democracies  exulted  in  the  slap  at  Hitler's  prestige. 

a.  Demonstrated  more  of  the  hostility  characteristic 
of  wartime  than  the  friendliness  characteristic  of 
a  desire  for  peace. 
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b.    Mass  meeting  in  New  York  to  hail  Ossietzky  was 
really  a  meeting  to  gloat  over  Hitler's  discomfiture. 

2.  Germany,  insulted,  withdrew  from  the  community  of 
nations. 

a.   Hitler  decreed  no  Germans  could  accept  a  Nobel 
Prize, 
(i)  This  a  parallel  step  to  Germany's  withdrawal 

from  League  of  Nations. 
(2)  Tantamount  to  a  repudiation  of  the  ideal  of 
peace. 

3.  There  is  no  reason  why  other  nations  like  Italy  should 
not  do  the  same,  for  similar  reasons. 

a.  Hysterical   nationalism   being   substituted   for   the 
ideal  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

b.  Nationalism  a  faith,  a  religion,  a  substitute  for  all 
other  religions. 

(i)  Paganism,  the  German  tribal  ethics,  substi- 
tuted for  Christianity. 

(2)  Force  substituted  for  love  as  a  guide  to  con- 
duct. 

IV.   The  Implications 

A.  When  two  ethics  as  disparate  as  Nazi  nationalism  and  Chris- 
tian internationalism  conflict,  there  can  be  no  peace. 

1.  No  way  of  convincing  fascism  it  is  a  brutal  and  barbarous 
faith  except  by  the  use  of  force. 

2.  The  use  of  force  even  in  such  a  cause  throws  the  whole 
world  back  to  barbarism. 

B.  Nothing  in  common  between  the  ideals  of  Nobel  and  the  faith 
of  the  fascist  nations. 

1.  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 

2.  "Without  national  hatred  there  can  be  no  virtue," 

C.  Nobel  Prizes  for  Peace  an  ironic  and  pitiful  failure. 

1.  Human  animal  too  willing  to  fight  and  die  for  his  faiths, 
no  matter  how  barbarous. 

2.  The  ideals  Nobel  believed  in  are  on  the  wane,  neglected 
by  the  very  people  who  profess  them  most  loudly. 
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3.    History  seems  to  be  repeating  itself  in  this  latest  wave  of 
barbarism. 

a.  Christian  ethics  nobly  high,  but  neglected. 

b.  Pagan  force,  with  nothing  in  its  favor  but  animal 
vigor,  beating  down  a  civilization  grown  old  and 
lax. 


The  Writing  of  the  Paper 

Little  advice  can  be  given  as  to  how  the  final  paper  should  be 
<:omposed.  Our  student  probably  has  methods  of  work  as  personal 
as  the  stroke  he  uses  in  brushing  his  teeth.  In  general,  however,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  paper  is  likely  to  be  better  written,  more  fluid, 
more  possessed  of  that  personal  element  called  style,  if  the  outline 
is  studied  carefully  and  then  put  away  in  a  drawer  before  the 
actual  writing  begins.  Writing  from  a  mental  record  of  what  he 
wants  to  say,  the  student  is  less  likely  to  turn  out  a  wooden  essay,  a 
scarecrow  shape  of  old  clothes  hung  on  the  slats  of  the  formal  out- 
line. Later,  when  he  has  finished  his  first  draft,  he  will  undoubtedly 
find  it  helpful  to  check  it  against  the  outline,  remove  digressions  and 
soft  spots,  straighten  the  structure  here  and  there.  He  may,  of 
course,  compose  his  paper  with  the  outline  before  him;  but  if  he 
does,  it  generally  means  that  he  has  not  thought  his  way  through 
the  material,  and  needs  the  outline  as  a  crutch.  Probably  the  best 
use  he  could  make  of  it  would  be  to  arrange  it  carefully,  to  prove 
to  himself  that  he  knows  what  he  is  going  to  say;  and  then  to  put  it 
aside  until  he  uses  it  again  as  a  check  to  make  sure  that  he  has  said 
what  he  wanted  to  say. 

So  far  as  possible,  in  other  words,  the  first  draft  should  be  spon- 
taneous and  composed  in  a  burst.  No  paper,  moreover,  is  likely  to 
be  as  good  in  first  draft  as  in  second.  The  more  revisions  our  stu- 
dent has  time  to  put  on  it,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  express  his  ideas 
fully,  accurately,  and  interestingly.  He  draws  on  his  whole  fund 
of  knowledge  and  his  whole  thinking  apparatus  as  he  writes,  and 
he  uses  his  whole  critical  armament  as  he  revises.  When  he  is  fin- 
ished, he  perhaps  does  not  have  the  best  essay  ever  written,  but  he 
has  a  job  that  pretty  well  expresses  his  industry  and  his  capacity. 
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The  Finished  Paper 

The  story  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  is  an  unbroken  series  of  iron- 
ies, misunderstandings,  and  disillusionments.  Looking  over  the 
record  now,  forty-two  years  after  Alfred  Nobel's  death  and  thirty- 
seven  years  after  the  awarding  of  the  first  prizes,  one  is  brought 
uncompromisingly  to  the  conclusion  that  Nobel's  ideals  in  es- 
tablishing the  foundation  were  unattainably  high,  that  his  faith  in 
humanity  and  common  sense  was  pathetically  misplaced.  The  world 
is  no  better  because  of  this  international  recognition  of  workers  for 
peace.  It  may  be,  ironically,  a  little  worse. 

That  Alfred  Nobel,  a  munitions-maker,  the  son  of  a  munitions- 
maker,  the  brother  of  two  of  the  world's  most  potent  international 
industrialists,^  should  endow  a  fund  for  peace  is  one  irony.  That 
this  "super-idealist,"  as  he  rather  wryly  described  himself,^  should 
also  be  the  inventor  of  several  types  of  high  explosives,  among  them 
dynamite  and  the  smokeless  powder  without  which  modern  armies 
would  be  hamstrung,  is  another.  Yet  Nobel  was  not  a  fomenter  of 
war,  nor  can  we  make  out  any  such  case  against  him,  for  all  our 
desire  to  see  munitions-makers  and  industrialists  as  heartless  mon- 
sters exploiting  bloodshed  for  profit.  On  the  contrary,  he  felt  that 
his  dangerous  inventions  might  be  a  powerful  argument  for  peace. 
In  1892  he  wrote  to  Bertha  von  Suttner,  the  Austrian  pacifist,  "My 
factories  may  end  war  sooner  than  your  congresses.  The  day  when 
two  army  corps  will  be  able  to  destroy  each  other  in  one  second,  all 
civilized  nations  will  recoil  from  war  in  horror  and  disband  their 
armies."  ^  Unfortunately  for  that  prophecy,  the  process  of  destruction 

■^  For  an  account  of  Nobel's  background  and  industrial  interests,  see  Brian  and 
Beatrix  Lunn,  The  Life  of  Alfred  Nobel,  London,  1929,  1-20 1,  passim;  also  Fritz 
Henriksson,  The  Nobel  Prizes  and  Their  Founder,  Stockholm,  1938,  31-57;  also 
N.  Hedin,  "The  Nobel  Prizes  and  Their  Founder,"  The  Living  Age.  CCCXXXV 
(Dec,  1928),  294—297. 

^  Lunn,  op.  cit.,  193. 

^  Ibid.,  197. 
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still  takes  more  than  one  second  —  and  even  if  it  took  only  half  a 
second,  there  would  still  be  found  nations  willing  to  risk  everything 
on  the  chance  of  getting  the  split-second  advantage  that  might  mean 
victory. 

Let  us  grant  that  the  inventions  which  Nobel  hoped  would  pro- 
mote industrial  development  and  discourage  war  —  the  inventions 
that  one  English  admirer  described  as  giving  "incalculable  power  to 
democracy,"  *  —  have  been  misused.  But  that  a  man  of  genius  should 
put  so  dangerous  a  toy  in  the  hands  of  the  world's  irresponsible 
children,  hoping  that  they  would  not  misuse  it!  A  Shelleyan  ideal- 
ist, an  admirer  of  British  republicanism  and  democratic  forms  of 
government,^  Nobel  succeeded  against  all  his  own  wishes  in  arm- 
ing the  unscrupulous  against  the  weak,  in  outfitting  Italians  against 
Ethiopia,  Japanese  against  China.  He  succeeded  in  creating  the 
means  by  which  any  autocracy  anywhere  can  stifle  any  expression 
of  popular  resentment,  quell  any  revolution  of  the  masses.  The  day 
of  revolutions  led  by  farmers  and  publicans  brandishing  staves 
and  pitchforks  is  past,  thanks  to  a  Swede  who  loved  peace  and 
democracy.  A  pitchfork  is  no  adequate  weapon  against  machine 
guns  and  grenades. 

This  is  the  man  whose  will  offers  something  like  forty  thousand 
dollars  annually^  to  "the  person  who  shall  have  done  most  to  pro- 
mote the  Fraternity  of  Nations  and  the  Abolition  or  Diminution  of 
Standing  Armies  and  the  Formation  and  Increase  of  Peace  Con- 
gresses."^ At  least  the  third  of  those  aims  is  another  irony.  It  looks 
almost  like  a  slip  of  the  pen,  for  Nobel  had  no  faith  in  peace  con- 
gresses or  banquets  or  speeches  as  means  of  ending  war.  Lofty  as 
it  was,  his  idealism  was  balanced  by  a  shrewd  scepticism.  His. let- 
ters to  Bertha  von  Suttner  ^  show  him  constantly  searching  for 
practical  means  of  prevention.  He  toyed  with  the  idea  of  bringing 

*  Charles  Marvin,  The  Region  of  Eternal  Fire.  Quoted  in  Lunn,  op.  cit.,  34. 

®  Henriksson,  op.  cit.,  49-57. 

^  The  amount  of  the  Nobel  Prizes  has  varied  from  year  to  year  because  of  vary- 
ing income  from  the  invested  principal,  and  also  because  of  varying  tax  levies  upon 
that  income.  In  most  years  it  has  been  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  dollars  for 
each  of  the  five  prizes.  The  estate  from  which  this  income  is  derived  totaled,  after 
the  expenses  of  settlement  were  deducted,  31,225,000  Swedish  kronor.  See  Lunn, 
op.  cit.,  251. 

"^  Will  of  Alfred  Nobel,  reproduced  in  The  Nobel  Foundation,  Code  of  Statutes, 
Stockholm,  1901,  i. 

®  Reprinted  in  Lunn,  op.  cit.,  196-233,  passim. 
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about  an  international  agreement  to  postpone  hostilities  for  one 
year  in  case  of  dispute.  Angry  feelings,  he  thought,  might  cool  in 
a  year,  while  arbitrators  smoothed  out  the  disagreement.  But  his 
common  sense,  plus  the  Turkish  diplomat  he  hired  for  a  time  as 
secretary,  convinced  him  that  no  well-armed  nation  would  ever 
sacrifice  its  real  or  apparent  advantage  by  waiting  a  year  while  its 
enemy  armed.  The  great  German  offensive  of  1914  is  sufficiently 
complete  proof  that  his  scepticism  was  sound.  Further  thinking 
brought  him  to  a  position  almost  identical  with  that  assumed  later 
by  the  League  of  Nations.  As  Carl  Hjalmar  Branting  points  out,^ 
his  program  of  voluntary  disarmament,  an  international  court  of 
arbitration,  and  the  use  of  sanctions  or  force  against  an  aggressor  is 
essentially  that  of  the  League. 

But  even  while  he  devised  schemes  for  ending  war,  he  experi- 
mented in  his  laboratories,  perfecting  explosives  that  would  make 
war  more  terrible;  and  while  the  idealist  in  him  dreamed  of  a 
golden  age  of  peace  and  good  will,  and  while  he  planned  the  prizes 
that  bear  his  name,  the  sceptic  in  him  doubted.  The  first  draft  of 
his  prize  plan  contemplated  a  prize  to  be  given  six  times,  once 
every  five  years  for  thirty  years.  That,  he  then  thought,  would  be 
long  enough,  "for  if  we  have  failed  at  the  end  of  thirty  years  in  re- 
forming the  present  system  we  shall  inevitably  revert  to  barbar- 
ism."^" He  made  his  will  with  that  doubt  in  the  back  of  his  mind. 
As  in  most  cases  where  his  idealism  and  his  scepticism  clashed, 
time  has  shown  that  his  scepticism  was  only  too  justified. 

But  the  Nobel  Peace  Prizes  go  on,  years  after  Nobel  himself 
would  have  given  up  hope.  In  September,  1938,  the  world  staggers 
on  the  brink  of  a  second  World  War.  By  December  two  thirds  of 
the  nations  of  the  globe  may  be  at  each  other's  throats.  And  on 
December  10,  the  anniversary  of  Alfred  Nobel's  death,  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Norwegian  Storting  will  announce  the 
winner  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  1938.^^  Either  that,  or  it  will 

^  Carl  Hjalmar  Branting,  "The  Nobel  Prize  and  the  League  of  Nations,"  The  Liv- 
ing Age,  CCCXIV  (Sept.  2,  1922),  565-568.  (An  address  delivered  in  Oslo  on  winning 
the  Peace  Prize  for  1921.) 

^'^  Letter  to  Bertha  von  Suttner,  reprinted  in  Lunn,  op.  cit.,  203. 

^^  In  designating  his  choice  of  judges  for  each  of  the  five  awards,  Nobel  had  ex- 
pressly stated  in  his  will  that  the  winners  of  Peace  Prizes  should  be  selected  by  a 
committee  of  five  appointed  by  the  Norwegian  Storting,  or  legislative  assembly.  The 
other  four  prizes  are  administered  by  various  Swedish  committees. 
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announce  that  it  could  find  no  one  in  the  world,  individual  or  institu- 
tion, worthy  of  the  award. 

It  may  very  well  find  no  one  worthy.  "In  the  list  of  Peace  Prizes," 
writes  Gilbert  Murray,  "the  first  thing  that  attracts  attention  is  the 
number  of  times  in  which  it  could  not  be  awarded  at  all."  ^^  Eight 
times  since  1901  the  committee  has  been  unable  to  find  a  laureate 
for  its  wreath.  The  only  award  from  1914  to  1919  was  made  to  the 
International  Red  Cross  Committee  of  Geneva.  The  prize  was 
skipped  again  in  1923,  1924,  1928,  and  1932.^^  And  even  when  it 
has  been  given,  there  has  so  frequently  been  criticism  and  dissatis- 
faction that  the  whole  purpose  behind  Nobel's  munificence  has 
been  thwarted. 

If  there  is  one  activity  which  must  be  international  in  its  inten- 
tions and  sympathies,  it  is  the  peace  movement,  and  such  a  move- 
ment demands  an  attempt  at  international  understanding  from  its 
proponents.  Yet  look  at  the  newspapers  and  magazines  in  De- 
cember of  every  year.  Look  at  the  numbers  of  articles  whose  sole 
function  is  to  fatten  a  smug  national  pride  by  pointing  out  that 
America  leads  all  nations  in  peace  prizes,  or  that  she  is  rapidly 
overhauling  older  countries  in  scientific  and  literary  achievement.^* 
And  look  at  the  articles  criticizing  the  choices  of  the  various  Nobel 
Committees  —  criticizing  them  often  on  grounds  that  can  only  be 
called  special  pleading  or  chauvinism  or  national  rivalry  or  race 
hatred. 

Such  rivalry  and  recrimination  is  not  confined  to  the  Peace  Prize. 
When  the  prize  for  chemistry  was  given  in  1920  to  Dr.  Haber  of 
Germany,  English  and  American  journals  dug  up  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Haber  had  been  associated  with  the  development  of  poison  gas 
during  the  war,  and  for  weeks  the  air  was  full  of  hissings  at  the 

^^  Gilbert  Murray,  Introduction  to  T.  W.  MacCallum  and  Stephen  Taylor,  The 
Nobel  Prize  Winners,  Zurich,  1938,  ix. 

'^^  For  a  complete  descriptive  list  of  all  prize  winners  through  1937  see  Henriks- 
son,  op.  cit.,  27-30. 

^*  See,  for  example,  H.  Hale,  "The  Nationality  of  Nobel  Prize  Winners,"  The 
Scientific  Monthly,  XL  (Feb.,  1935),  167-169;  H.  Hale,  "National  Trends  in  Nobel 
Prize  Awards,"  The  Scientific  Monthly,  XLV  (Nov.,  1937),  412-414;  "Three  Nobel 
Prizes  for  Americans,"  The  Literary  Digest,  LI  (Dec.  18,  1915),  1426;  E.  Schultze, 
"The  Winning  of  the  Nobel  Prizes  as  a  Criterion  of  the  Contributions  of  Nations  to 
Human  Progress,"  The  Scientific  American,  LXXIII  (Feb.  17,  1912),  iii;  "The 
Rank  of  Civilized  Nations,"  The  Independent,  LXIX  (Dec.  22,   1910),   1409-1411. 
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choice  of  the  committee.^^  Yet  Dr.  Haber  would  have  been  a  man 
after  Nobel's  own  heart;  they  would  have  understood  each  other. 
Both  poison  gas  and  high  explosives  have  industrial  as  well  as 
martial  uses.  And  the  Chemistry  Prize  had  been  awarded  to  Haber 
for  distinguished  work  in  science,  altogether  apart  from  his  war- 
time duties.  The  trouble  was  that  in  1920  hatred  of  the  Germans  as 
"Huns"  was  not  yet  cool.  The  Nobel  Prize  award  became  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  expression  of  racial  hostility. 

The  Peace  Prize  too  has  come  in  for  criticism.  When  the  1929 
and  1930  awards  were  made  to  Frank  B.  Kellogg  and  Nathan 
Soderblom,  part  of  the  American  press  became  caustic  on  two  counts. 
Mr.  Kellogg,  it  said,  received  his  prize  for  advocating  the  pact  by 
which,  "tucking  tongue  in  cheek,  nations  pledged  themselves  to 
renounce  war  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy."^*'  Of  the  Right 
Reverend  Soderblom  it  was  scornful  on  other  grounds.  Who  was  he 
but  the  Archbishop  of  Upsala.''  He  might  have  worked  all  his  life 
for  peace,  but  who  ever  heard  of  him  } 

No  recipient  of  a  prize  is  quite  safe.  The  Italian  press  blistered 
Carlos  Lamas  of  Argentina,  the  winner  in  1936,  for  his  refusal  as 
chairman  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  recognize  the  accomplished 
fact  of  Ethiopian  conquest.^^  Hubert  Herring  in  The  Christian 
Century  scorched  him  as  a  dangerous  imperialist  masking  his  pred- 
atory aims  behind  a  bland  front  and  an  impeccable  taste  in 
clothes.^® 

Of  the  five  Nobel  Prizes,  those  for  literature  and  peace  have  been 
most  frequently  and  bitterly  assailed,^^  perhaps  because  it  is  easier 
for  a  run-of-the-mill  journalist  to  have  an  opinion  on  literature  or 
peace  than  on  cosmic  rays  or  heavy  hydrogen  or  the  construction 
of  artificial  hearts.  And  it  must  be  said  that  often  there  has  been 
justification  for  criticism  and  ironic  laughter. 

There  are  actually  only  three  sorts  of  person  or  activity  which 


^^  Some  British  and  American  reactions  are  summarized  in  "The  Dubious  Nobel 
Award,"  The  Literary  Digest,  LXIV  (March  13,  1920),  32-33. 

1®  "The  Nobel  Peace  Prizes,"  The  Outlook,  CLVI  (Dec.  10,  1930),  566. 

^"^  For  a  summary  of  Italian  press  comment  on  the  Lamas  prize,  see  "Peace 
Prize,"  The  Literary  Digest,  CXXII  (Dec.  5,  1936),  13. 

^^  Hubert  Herring,  "Both  Win  the  Nobel  Prize,"  The  Christian  Century,  LIII 
(Dec.  16,  1936),  1687-1688. 

^^  See  N.  Hedin,  loc.  cit. 
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have  been  judged  worthy  of  the  prize  in  the  past.^°  One  is  the 
eminent  statesman  who  presides  at  the  making  of  a  peace  treaty 
or  a  pact,  or  at  a  congress  or  disarmament  conference.  There  have 
been  many  such  winners,  from  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1906  to  Carlos 
Lamas  in  1936,  and  almost  all  of  them  have  been  accused  of  being 
stuffed  shirts  who  used  their  positions  of  trust  and  influence  to 
inflate  their  own  importance.  The  second  is  the  sort  of  activity 
symbolized  by  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Bureau  International  Per- 
manent de  la  Paix.  Sometimes  the  individual  and  the  activity  are 
rewarded  simultaneously,  as  in  the  1926  award  to  Stresemann  and 
Briand,  which  was  actually  a  tribute  to  the  Treaty  of  Locarno. 
Obviously  there  has  been  little  in  awards  of  this  sort  for  the  critics 
to  find  fault  with.  The  third  kind  of  winner  is  the  little-known  in- 
dividual, invariably  an  idealist  and  sometimes  a  martyr  to  his  ideals, 
who  has  devoted  his  life  and  fortune  and  energies  to  the  cause  of 
peace.  Here  too,  because  the  world  loves  martyrs  and  sympathizes 
with  sacrifice  and  devotion  if  they  are  dramatic  enough,  the  awards 
have  been  on  the  whole  kindly  treated.  But  it  was  the  granting  of 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  to  just  such  a  martyred  idealist  that  proved 
once  and  for  all  the  soundness  of  Nobel's  scepticism  and  the  im- 
practicality  of  his  dreams. 

Apparently  the  world,  as  he  half  suspected,  is  showing  itself  un- 
worthy of  its  own  highest  ideals  and  not  worth  saving  from  itself. 
The  world  reaction  to  Carl  von  Ossietzky's  Peace  Prize  for  1935 
is  the  final  revelation  of  the  ironic  impotence  of  the  Christian  ethics 
when  brought  face  to  face  with  the  barbaric  faith  of  the  saber- 
rattlers.  Not  reason,  not  piety,  not  gentleness,  not  the  returning  of 
good  for  evil,  has  any  power  in  the  face  of  the  cult  of  violence. 
Most  pitiably,  the  answer  to  violence  seems  to  be  nothing  but  vio- 
lence—  and  that  is  not  a  civifized  answer.  Historically  it  has  been 
the  fate  of  great  civilizations  to  be  overrun  by  barbarians  when  the 
strength  of  their  ethical  and  social  systems  has  begun  to  fail.  With 
no  more  barbarians  on  the  world's  borders  capable  of  overrunning  it, 
industrial  civilization  seems  with  devilish  ingenuity  and  patient  at- 
tention to  the  laws  of  history  to  be  breeding  its  barbarians  from 
within.  The  liberal  Christian  tradition  all  during  the  twentieth 

^^  Cf.  Gilbert  Murray,  in  MacCallum  and  Taylor,  op.  cit.,  x. 
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century  has  been  withdrawing  its  legions  from  the  provinces  to  wage 
a  losing  battle  on  the  inner  frontiers.  It  seems  quite  clear  that  we 
are,  as  Nobel  prophesied,  on  the  way  back  to  barbarism.  The  Os- 
sietzky  case  only  clinches  what  we  already  half  believed.  To  think 
of  the  noble  idealism  behind  the  peace  prizes,  of  the  unselfish  hope 
for  sanity  and  good  will  in  the  affairs  of  nations,  and  then  to 
review  the  Ossietzky  case,  is  to  come  to  bitter  conclusions. 

For  Carl  von  Ossietzky,  a  Jew  of  Austro-Polish  parentage,^^  was 
an  incarnate  testament  to  the  occasional  validity  and  worth  of  our 
highest  ideals.  He  was,  as  more  than  one  writer  has  pointed  out,^ 
more  than  a  German  journalist  who  did  yeoman  service  in  the 
cause  of  peace.  He  was  a  symbol  of  everything  our  Christian  ethics 
teaches  us  to  admire:  courage  without  violence,  zeal  without  fa- 
naticism, self-sacrifice  without  conscious  martyrdom;  the  ability  to 
serve  and  suffer  and  endure. 

Ossietzky  came  by  his  pacifism  the  hard  way,  by  four  years  as  a 
German  infantryman  on  the  Western  Front.  He  had  always  been  a 
republican  and  a  lover  of  peace.  The  war  made  him  a  crusader, 
and  his  crusading  led  him  into  pacifist  organizations  and  into  jour- 
nalism. In  1928  he  found  himself  an  editor  of  the  Charlottenburg 
Weltbuehne,  the  "World  Stage."  A  loyal  German,  he  loathed  as 
much  as  any  of  his  countrymen  the  impossible  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
But  he  feared  and  hated  just  as  much  the  rancorous  reaction  to  the 
treaty  in  Germany.  Protests  and  arguments  were  sound  ways, 
though  slow,  of  righting  the  wrongs  the  nation  groaned  under. 
Rearmament  and  defiance  were  unsound  and  dangerous.  Ossi- 
etzky said  so  with  brilliance,  with  vehemence,  with  courage.  He 
said  further  that  war  brought  despair  to  mankind,  and  he  called 
the  German  army  a  "tool  of  murderers."  ^^  Obviously  such  attacks 
irritated  a  government  engaged  in  secret  rearmament.  In  1931,  when 

^■'- Ossietzky's  career  is  reviewed  in  The  New  Yor\  Times  (Nov.  25,  1936)  5:4, 
and  again  on  May  5,  1938,  23:1.  There  is  also  biographical  information  in  Les  Prix 
Nobel  en  1936,  Stockholm,  1937,  95;  and  in  Roger  Shaw,  "Noblest  Nobel,"  The 
Review  of  Reviews,  XCV  (Jan.,  1937),  28-29. 

^^  In  awarding  Ossietzky  his  prize  in  absentia,  Fredrik  Stang,  the  President  of  the 
Storting  Nobel  Committee,  praised  him  as  a  symbol  of  the  free  spirit  of  man.  (See 
Les  Prix  Nobel  en  1936,  65-70.)  Cf.  also  an  editorial  in  The  New  York,  Times, 
November  27,  1936,  20:3,  and  Hubert  Herring,  loc.  cit. 

^^The  New  York  Times,  May  5,  1938,  23:1. 
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he  printed  in  Die  Weltbuehne  an  article  by  Walter  Kreiser  de- 
nouncing the  government  for  its  expenditures  on  military  aircraft, 
Ossietzky  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  betraying  military  secrets, 
and  sentenced  to  a  year  and  a  half  in  prison.  He  had  known  that  the 
arrest  was  coming.  His  friends  had  urged  him  to  escape,  as  so  many 
liberals  were  doing.  To  them  he  replied,  "A  man  speaks  with  a 
hollow  voice  across  a  national  border.  As  a  prisoner  for  the  cause 
of  freedom  I  would  serve  the  struggle  for  peace  better  than  as  a 
free  man  outside  of  Germany."  ^*  A  prisoner  he  became,  and  a 
prisoner  he  remained,  with  brief  intermissions,  until  his  death  in 
May,  1938.  Amnestied  after  a  year,  he  enjoyed  a  short  period  of 
liberty,  only  to  be  rearrested  by  the  Hitler  government  in  1933  and 
thrown  into  the  Spandau  concentration  camp. 

For  more  than  three  years  he  went  the  round  of  the  camps,  from 
Spandau  to  Sonnenburg,  from  Sonnenburg  to  Papenburg,  encoun- 
tering brutal  treatment  and  hard  labor  in  all  of  them.^^  Frail  and 
half-starved  when  he  went  in,  he  was  a  broken  and  dying  man 
when  in  the  autumn  of  1936  he  was  transferred  to  the  Moabit  Hos- 
pital in  Berlin.  The  transfer  was  not  due  to  any  softening  of  the 
hearts  of  his  captors.  It  was,  as  The  Christian  Century  remarked, 
only  a  tactical  move  when  the  rumor  that  Ossietzky  might  re- 
ceive the  Nobel  Prize  "threatened  to  turn  an  international  search- 
light upon  a  discreditable  episode  in  the  Nazi  program  of  ter- 
rorism."^^ 

The  rumor  of  a  Nobel  Prize  for  Ossietzky  was  no  new  thing.  He 
had  been  proposed  for  it  before,  in  1934  and  again  in  1935.  In  the 
first  case  the  letters  of  his  sponsors  had  arrived  after  the  deadline, 
and  had  not  been  considered.  The  following  year  he  was  backed  by 
many  peace  organizations,  but  his  name  was  dynamite.  Not  even 

^*  Herring,  loc.  cit. 

^^  According  to  The  New  York.  Times,  May  5,  1938,  23:1,  a  fellow  prisoner  of 
Ossietzky's  testified  that  Ossietzky's  teeth  had  been  knocked  out  with  a  revolver  butt 
by  Storm  Troopers.  When  he  was  visited  later  by  a  delegation  of  writers  and  journal- 
ists (among  them  Romain  Rolland  and  Wickham  Steed)  Ossietzky  himself  refused  to 
complain,  but  the  delegation  learned  from  another  prisoner  that  he  had  been  very 
ill,  but  had  been  released  from  the  hospital  as  cured  after  a  few  days,  and  had  been 
put  back  to  heavy  labor  in  the  fields.  In  concentration  camp  he  developed  the 
tuberculosis  which,  combined  with  a  kidney  disorder  and  meningitis,  brought  on  his 
death  on  May  4,  1938. 

^^  "The  Nobel  Peace  Prizes  Go  to  German  and  Argentine,"  The  Christian  Century, 
LIII  (Dec.  9,  1936),  1643. 
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the  trustees  of  Alfred  Nobel  dared  touch  it,  and  the  1935  award 
was  postponed."  But  in  1936,  in  November,  the  rumor  was  rife 
again.  On  November  16  two  members  of  the  Nobel  Committee  at 
Oslo  resigned.  Significantly,  they  were  the  only  two  members  of 
that  committee  who  were  members  of  the  Norwegian  Government. 
It  seemed  obvious  that  they  were  resigning  in  order  to  free  the 
government  from  any  responsibility  in  the  forthcoming  award.^^ 
The  next  day  Ossietzky  was  reported  freed  from  the  hospital-prison 
and  allowed  to  go  to  Mecklenburg.^^  A  week  later  it  was  officially 
announced  that  the  postponed  Peace  Prize  for  1935  had  been 
awarded  to  the  Nazi  prisoner.^" 

It  was  an  award,  remember,  for  services  to  peace,  and  an  award 
carefully  protected  from  any  nationalistic  bias  by  the  terms  of 
Nobel's  will.  But  to  practically  everyone  in  the  world,  including 
the  German  Government  and  probably  the  Norwegian  committee 
of  selection,  it  was  an  award  for  services  against  Nazism.  The  two 
may  be  synonymous,  as  the  Oslo  Arbeiderhlad  maintained  in  prais- 
ing the  award.-^  The  point  is  that,  synonymous  or  not,  Ossietzky's 
dual  activities  had  branded  him  a  traitor  in  his  own  country,  and 
his  winning  of  the  Nobel  Prize  was  attended  with  anything  but 
peaceful  results. 

Liberal  journals  all  over  the  world  used  the  event  as  a  spring- 
board into  furious  attacks  on  Hitlerism.  One  poet  was  moved  to 
write  a  sonnet  in  Ossietzky's  honor;  it  is  typical  of  the  entire  press 
reaction  that  there  is  more  in  it  about  the  "loud-mouthed  tyrant" 
than  about  the  martyred  pacifist.^^  Editors  pointed  out  that  Ossiet- 
zky's sacrifice  to  Nazi  terrorism  was  the  only  fate  that  could  be 
expected  for  the  intelligent  and  the  critical  and  the  gentle  in  a 
military  despotism  founding  all  its  actions  on  force.^^  All  this,  to 
my  best  knowledge,  is  probably  true.  But  if  it  is  true,  then  it  is 
time  to  admit  the  failure  of  the  ideas  of  peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  toward  men;  to  admit  that  if  a  nation  wishes  to  declare  itself 

^"^  "Peace  Prize,"  loc.  cit. 
^^The  New  Yorl^  Times,  Nov.  17,  1936,  1:4. 
^^  Ibid.,  Nov.  18,  1936,  3:3. 
^°  Ibid.,  Nov.  25,  1938,  1:7. 
^^Ibid. 

^^  Edith  Lovejoy  Pierce,  "To  Carl  von  Ossietzky,"  The  Christian  Century,  LIV 
(Jan.  6,  1937),  9- 

^^  The  New  Yor\  Times,  Nov.  27,  1936,  20:3. 
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ethically  bankrupt  it  cannot  be  held  accountable  in  any  world  court 
unless  we  wish  to  hold  it  to  account  by  force. 

For  notice  the  results  of  Ossietzky's  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  It  not 
only  made  jubilant  the  enemies  of  Hitlerism,  but  it  insulted  Ger- 
many's touchy  pride.  If  one  may  judge  of  how  hard  a  person  is 
stung  by  how  high  he  jumps  and  how  loudly  he  yells,  Germany 
was  stung,  and  stung  hard.  It  took  the  award  in  the  same  light  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  did:  as  an  "unfriendly  act  by  the  righteous 
moral  opinion  of  the  world."  ^^  As  the  German  Minister  to  Norway 
said,  Germany  reserved  the  right  "to  draw  all  the  implications  from 
the  event."  ^^  The  implications  it  drew  are  clear  from  the  communique 
inspired  by  the  occasion:  "The  award  of  the  Nobel  Prize  to  a  no- 
torious traitor  is  such  a  brazen  challenge  and  insult  to  the  New 
Germany  that  it  will  be  followed  by  an  appropriate,  unequivocal 

9>  36 

answer. 

The  immediate  answer  was  a  formal  note  of  protest  to  Norway. 
Heinrich  Salm,  the  German  Minister,  announced  that  the  award 
could  only  be  interpreted  as  a  demonstration  against  Germany; 
conservative  Oslo  papers  openly  feared  that  the  incident  would 
result  in  the  end  of  friendly  relations  with  the  Reich.^^  Actually, 
Germany's  efforts  to  pick  a  quarrel  were  swings  in  empty  air.  The 
Norwegian  Government  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  selection,  be- 
yond appointing  the  committee,  and  it  politely  refused  to  take  any 
blame  or  accept  any  responsibility.  It  was  rumored  that  Goering 
had  spent  two  days  in  heated  argument  with  Ossietzky,  trying  to 
force  him  into  refusing  the  award.  Ossietzky,  rumor  said,  had  re- 
fused to  refuse.^^  And  while  German  newspapers  assailed  the  Stor- 
ting and  damned  the  Nobel  Prize  as  an  incitement  to  national  ill- 
feeling,^^  the  Cooper  Union  held  a  mass  meeting  in  New  York  to 
hail  the  prize  winner.  Every  man  at  that  meeting  was  technically  a 
lover  of  peace,  yet  every  man  there  —  including  such  speakers  as 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  John  Dewey,  and  Mayor  La  Guardia  — 

3*0.  G.  Villard,  "Issues  and  Men,"  The  Nation,  CXLIII  (Dec.  5,  1936),  659. 
^^  The  New  York.  Times,  Nov.  26,  1936,  22:1. 
^^  Ibid..  Nov.  25,  1936,  1:7. 


Ibid. 

^^  Ibid.,  Jan.  i6,  1937,  15:3. 
^°  Ibid.,  Nov.  26,  1936,  22:1. 
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was  celebrating  not  a  victory  for  peace  but  the  humiliation  of  Hitler's 
balloon-blown  prestige.*"  They  were  talking  peace,  and  they  may 
have  thought  they  were  thinking  peace,  but  they  were  in  the  emo- 
tional mood  of  war.  In  short,  they  were  at  the  same  paradox  which 
the  Nobel  Prize  Committee  had  reached  with  the  Ossietzky  award: 
the  paradox  of  people  wanting  peace  and  willing,  emotionally  con- 
ditioned, to  go  to  war  to  maintain  it. 

Meantime  the  promised  "appropriate,  unequivocal  answer"  had 
failed  to  materialize,  unless  the  note  of  protest  could  be  called  un- 
equivocal. Liberals  chortled  over  Hitler's  dilemma.  He  had  been 
insulted,  but  there  was  no  one  against  whom  he  could  retaliate.  It 
was  not  until  the  end  of  January  that  Hitler  announced  his  un- 
equivocal answer,  and  in  that  answer  is  made  plain  the  utter  futility 
of  the  good  intentions  and  the  noble  ideals  of  brotherhood  and 
understanding  that  Alfred  Nobel  had  tried  to  strengthen  by  his 
peace  prize. 

"In  order  to  avert  such  shameful  occurrences  for  all  future  time," 
reads  the  decree  of  January  30,  1937,  "I  decree  with  this  day  the 
foundation  of  a  German  national  prize  for  art  and  science. 

"This  national  prize  shall  be  divided  annually  among  three 
worthy  Germans  to  the  amount  of  100,000  marks  each. 

"Acceptance  of  a  Nobel  Prize  is  herewith  forbidden  to  all  Ger- 
mans for  all  future  time."*^ 

In  other  words  one  nation,  repudiating  the  ideal  of  peace  on  earth, 
simply  withdrew  from  the  Nobel  Prizes,  as  it  had  earlier  withdrawn 
from  the  League  of  Nations.  Going  its  headlong  way  back  to  the 
earliest  type  of  national  order,  the  military  autocracy,  it  found  itself 
hindered  by  the  unfriendly  opinion  of  the  world,  and  repudiated  the 
world.  The  League  of  Nations  was  built  on  sand,  because  it  was  in 
effect  a  League  of  Victors  rather  than  a  League  of  Nations,  and 
many  saw  reason  for  Germany's  withdrawal  there.  It  was  one  way 
—  perhaps  the  worst,  but  one  way  —  of  getting  rid  of  the  disease  of 
Versailles.  But  Germany  had  not  that  excuse  in  the  case  of  the 
Nobel  Prizes,  except  insofar  as  it  could  prove  that  peace  and  order 

^^ Ibid.,  Dec.  13,  1936,  35:1. 

^^  The  text  of  this  decree  is  taken  from  "Germany  and  the  Nobel  Prizes,"  School 
and  Society,  XLV  (Feb.  6,  1937),  173-174. 
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meant  the  maintenance  o£  the  status  quo  and  therefore  the  main- 
tenance o£  Germany's  inferiority.  The  real  reason  was  the  faith 
that  dominates  the  New  Germany :  a  faith  of  hysterical  nationalism 
which  sets  the  aims  of  one  people  above  everything  else  in  the 
world.  Granted,  it  is  a  faith  built  on  ethics  that  cannibals  might 
repudiate,  a  faith  inculcated  by  a  controlled  propaganda  ministry 
and  enforced  by  terrorism,  a  faith  that  finds  it  necessary  to  exter- 
minate every  kind  of  free  criticism,  even  to  the  apparently  harm- 
less activities  of  the  literary  and  artistic  critic.*^  But  it  is  a  faith 
as  surely  as  Judaism  or  Christianity  is  a  faith,  and  the  German 
people  are  as  much  the  chosen  of  their  Lord  as  the  Jews  or  the 
Mormons. 

The  implications  are  apparent.  There  is  no  reason  why  other 
military  autocracies,  such  as  Italy,  should  not  withdraw  for  similar 
reasons  from  participation  in  the  Nobel  Prizes,  Let  a  prize  be  of- 
fered to  any  Italian  exile  or  "traitor"  —  to  Salvemini,  to  Silone,  to 
Count  Sforza  —  and  see  how  long  the  irascible  controlled  press  of 
Italy  would  stand  the  rebuke  to  the  national  "honor."  It  was  hot 
enough  at  the  award  to  Lamas,  whose  only  overt  act  against  Italy 
had  been  his  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  Ethiopian  conquest. 

And  there  is  the  ultimate  irony  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prizes.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  dig  into  the  remainder  of  Ossietzky's  life,  into  his 
continued  detention  until  death  ended  his  martyrdom.  The  ques- 
tion of  what  happened  to  his  money,  too,  needs  only  passing  men- 
tion. We  need  not  inquire  here  whether  or  not  Wannow  was  an 
embezzler  in  his  own  right  or  by  official  request,^  whether  or  not 
his  trial  was  a  bona  fide  trial  or  whether  it  was  a  prosecution  framed 
by  the  Reich  to  get  rid  of  an  accomplice  once  he  had  brought  the 
$40,000  of  prize  money  into  the  country.** 

These  ironies  are  beside  the  point.  The  real  point  is  that  the  whole 

*^  See  The  New  International  Yearbook  (i937).  294  fl. 

*^  Ossietzky  never  received  more  than  a  small  amount  of  his  prize,  which  was 
allegedly  embezzled  by  his  agent,  Kurt  Wannow.  Wannow  was  tried  and  convicted 
for  embezzlement,  but  was  believed  by  many  to  be  a  Nazi  catspaw.  See  The  New 
York.  Times,  Jan.  16,  1937,  15:3;  Jan.  17,  II,  2:8;  Jan.  19,  16:6;  Feb.  26,  1938,  2:6. 

^The  Committee  in  Oslo  had  refused  to  deliver  the  prize  money  to  Ossietzky 
until  it  was  convinced  that  it  would  not  be  seized  by  the  German  Government.  It 
was  held  in  trust  in  an  Oslo  bank  until  Ossietzky  himself,  perhaps  under  pressure, 
approved  the  agents  who  were  sent  for  it. 
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structure  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prizes  has  collapsed  because  some  of 
the  people  in  the  world  refuse  to  believe  in  the  validity  of  the 
Christian  ideal  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Compare  the  words  of 
the  fascist  spokesman:  "Without  national  hatred  there  can  be  no 
virtue,"*^  and  Mussolini's  own  words:  "We  prefer  to  be  feared, 
rather  than  loved,  and  we  care  not  if  we  are  hated  because  we  have 
nothing  but  contempt  for  those  who  hate  us"*^  —  compare  those, 
I  say,  with  any  expression  of  the  Christian  ethics  on  which  Nobel 
based  his  prizes.  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  and  "Without  na- 
tional hatred  there  can  be  no  virtue."  How  will  those  two  ever  be 
able  to  exist  side  by  side  ?  In  the  face  of  the  apostasy  of  the  fascist  na- 
tions there  is  nothing  the  rest  of  the  world  can  do  except  force  them 
to  keep  the  peace,  and  in  that  event  the  Peace  Prize  becomes  an 
utter  futility,  for  a  world  mobilized  for  peace  is  not  a  world  in  which 
the  peace  can  be  kept. 

The  Ossietzky  case  may  be  taken  as  one  clear  revelation  of  the 
tragic  irony  the  world  faces.  There  are  too  many  people  in  the 
world  who  want  to  fight;  the  human  animal  is  too  easily  brought  to 
the  point  of  blows,  either  by  his  demagogic  leaders  or  by  his  own 
lusts  for  combat  or  acquisition.  Even  the  liberal  pacifists,  one  sus- 
pects, would  be  less  zealous  for  peace  if  it  were  not  a  cause  to  fight 
for. 

Perhaps  this  is  defeatism;  perhaps  the  whole  lesson  of  the  Nobel 
Prizes  and  of  the  Ossietzky  case  is  one  of  defeat,  of  the  breakdown 
of  a  set  of  principles  which  have  managed  somehow  in  the  past  to 
hold  the  world  together,  but  which  can  hold  it  together  no  longer. 
Perhaps  the  only  solution  for  a  world  unequal  to  the  task  of  keeping 
the  peace  and  unable  to  live  up  to  its  own  highest  principles  is  to 
have  it  overrun  by  barbarians  who,  whatever  their  shortcomings, 
have  a  faith  they  are  willing  to  die  for.  Perhaps  the  only  solution 
for  a  world  gone  hollow  is  a  return  to  barbarism  and  another  dark 
age,  and  the  long  laborious  evolution  of  a  new  order.  Certainly,  if 
w^e  look  at  the  movements  for  world  amity  and  good  will,  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  Olympic  Games,  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  they 
all  tell  the  same  story  of  nationalism  and  pugnacity.  They  do  not 
look  like  manifestations  of  the  world's  readiness  for  peace. 

*^  Quoted  in  Bolton  King,  Fascism  in  Italy,  London,  1931,  40. 
^The  New  York  Times,  Sept.  21,  1938,  8:4. 
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That  is  the  only  conclusion  one  can  see  to  the  story  o£  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize.  It  is  a  bitter  and  pessimistic  conclusion,  but  it  is  the 
conclusion  Nobel  himself  would  probably  draw  if  he  were  alive, 
the  conclusion  his  scepticism  led  him  half  to  expect.  Apparently  the 
task  of  training  a  quarrelsome  humanity  to  wage  peace,  to  love 
their  brothers  as  themselves,  to  see  past  the  lintels  of  their  own  doors 
and  the  frontiers  of  their  own  nations,  is  like  the  job  of  training 
scorpions  as  house  pets. 
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The  Documentation 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  finished  paper  is  fully  documented,  that 
is,  that  it  is  equipped  with  footnotes  and  a  final  bibliography.  The 
reason  for  these  scholarly  appendages  is  twofold:  to  give  credit  to 
all  those  sources  of  information  actually  utilized  in  the  making  of 
the  paper,  and  to  offer  a  list  of  such  sources  to  the  interested  reader 
who  wants  to  read  further  in  the  subject  than  this  article.  The  foot- 
notes are  also  useful,  it  will  be  observed,  for  the  inclusion  of  collat- 
eral information  which  cannot  be  worked  into  the  body  of  the 
paper  without  pulling  it  out  of  its  straight  line  of  development. 
Thus  the  amounts  of  Nobel's  estate  and  of  the  individual  prizes, 
though  irrelevant  to  the  thread  of  the  discourse,  are  interesting 
information  that  the  reader  might  want  to  have.  They  go  in  as  a 
note. 

The  problem  of  the  correct  form  for  footnotes  and  bibliography 
is  a  vexing  one.  Or  rather,  there  are  several  correct  forms,  and  the 
only  criterion  for  their  adoption  is  the  personal  choice  of  the 
writer,  or  the  normal  practice  of  the  magazine  for  which  the  essay 
is  written.  There  are  only  two  rules  which  can  be  definitely  insisted 
upon.  One  is  that  the  citations  from  sources  must  be  meticulously 
accurate  or  the  whole  point  of  their  inclusion  is  lost.  The  other  is 
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that  whatever  form  is  chosen,  it  should  be  adhered  to  with  perfect 
consistency.  The  instructor  in  any  course  may  prefer  a  sHghtly  dif- 
ferent form  from  that  used  by  our  student;  different  handbooks  and 
manuals  of  style  and  scholarly  periodicals  may  prefer  still  others. 
In  general  they  do  not  differ  greatly  from  that  used  here.  What 
differences  there  are  lie  mainly  in  punctuation,  order  of  the  parts, 
and  the  use  of  roman  or  arable  numerals.  Sometimes  the  volume 
number  is  preceded  by  an  explanatory  abbreviation,  Vol.,  vol.,  or  v. 
Sometimes  the  page  number  or  numbers  are  labelled  p.  or  pp.  On 
the  whole,  however,  until  some  higher  power  sets  once  and  for  all 
the  form  that  bibliographical  citations  must  take,  any  system  is  per- 
missible which  gives  the  reader  all  the  information  he  needs  to  find 
the  reference.  That  is,  author,  title,  magazine,  volume,  date,  and 
page  are  all  essential  to  the  magazine  reference;  author,  title,  and 
date  are  essential  for  easy  location  of  a  book.  In  the  latter  case,  many 
handbooks  call  for  publisher  and  place  of  publication  as  well,  but 
these  are  not  really  essentials,  and  are  frequently  omitted  in  the 
card  catalogues  of  libraries. 

The  footnotes,  or  those  of  them  which  are  simple  citations  of 
sources,  follow  the  form  of  the  bibliographical  references  in  all  but 
two  details.  One  of  these  differences  is  that  the  footnote  lists  the 
author's  name  in  its  normal  order,  not  surname  first  as  in  the  bib- 
liography. The  obvious  reason  is  that  in  the  footnote,  which  is  not 
part  of  an  alphabetized  sequence,  the  inversion  is  unnecessary.  The 
other  variation  is  that  in  book  references  the  number  of  the  page 
from  which  this  particular  citation  is  made  is  added  to  the  full  ref- 
erence form. 

But  it  will  be  noticed  that  a  great  many  of  the  footnotes  are  not 
full  bibliographical  references.  The  reason  is  simply  one  of  economy. 
In  any  series  of  footnotes,  there  is  no  need  for  more  than  one  full 
reference  for  any  one  source.  That  full  reference  is  the  first  one. 
Other  citations  of  the  same  source  are  abbreviated  according  to  a 
simple  system  explained  in  any  handbook.  In  order  to  make  the 
working  of  that  system  seem  less  arbitrary,  a  running  commentary 
on  the  first  few  footnotes  is  added  here. 

Footnote  i.  This  is  a  summary  reference  to  several  sources  of 
information  on  the  industrial  background  of  Alfred  Nobel.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  three  places  where  he  may  find  the  subject 
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treated  more  or  less  fully.  Since  none  of  these  titles  has  been  cited 
before,  each  of  them  is  now  listed  in  full  form.  It  is  the  only  time 
any  of  them  will  be  so  listed.  In  the  case  of  the  Lunn  biography, 
there  is  a  spread  of  two  hundred  pages  detailing  Nobel's  industrial 
activities.  Our  student  has  indicated  this  by  referring  to  pages  i  to 
201,  and  tacking  on  the  word  passim,  meaning  that  here  and  there 
throughout  these  pages  the  reader  will  find  such  information.  In 
the  case  of  the  Henriksson  volume,  he  can  limit  his  citation  to  a 
specific  section,  pages  31  to  57.  The  magazine  article  by  Hedin  he 
merely  locates  in  the  bound  volume  of  the  periodical.  It  is  not  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  show  what  page  within  the  article  he  is 
drawing  upon.  Locating  the  article  is  enough. 

Footnote  2.  The  Lunn  biography  has  already  been  given  a  full 
citation  in  the  first  note.  Since  there  are  three  references  in  the  first 
note,  he  cannot  use  ibid.  (See  comment  on  footnote  3.)  And  so  his 
problem  here  is  simply  to  put  down  the  author,  and  follow  that 
with  op.  cit.  and  a  page  number.  Translated,  this  means  "See  Lunn, 
in  the  work  already  cited,  page  193."  Op.  cit.  is  italicized  because  it 
is  a  foreign  phrase;  each  of  its  parts  is  followed  by  a  period  because 
each  is  an  abbreviation.  The  full  phrase,  never  used  in  documenta- 
tion, is  opere  citato,  "in  the  work  cited." 

Footnote  3.  A  still  simpler  abbreviation  does  here,  since  this  is 
a  reference  to  the  same  source  as  the  one  in  the  footnote  immedi- 
ately preceding.  The  only  thing  needed  here  is  ibid.,  from  Latin 
ibidem,  "the  same."  Note  three  refers  to  a  different  page,  however, 
and  so  the  new  page  is  added.  If  the  page  were  the  same,  simply  ibid. 
would  have  sufficed.  (Note:  None  of  these  abbreviations  is  cap- 
italized unless  it  comes  at  the  beginning  of  the  footnote.) 

Footnote  4.  Whenever  possible,  it  is  best  to  quote  directly  from 
the  first  source.  In  this  case  our  student  has  been  unable  to  find  any 
data  on  the  Marvin  book,  which  he  knows  only  from  seeing  it  men- 
tioned in  Lunn.  The  best  he  can  do,  therefore,  is  to  give  it  a  sec- 
ondary reference,  listing  it  as  quoted  in  Lunn,  in  the  work  already 
cited,  on  page  34. 

Footnote  5.  A  situation  identical  with  that  explained  in  the 
comment  on  note  2. 

Footnote  6.  An  example  of  additional  information,  which  has 
no  real  part  in  the  paper  but  which  is  interesting  in  itself,  sum- 
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marized  in  a  note,  together  with  the  reference  in  which  that  infor- 
mation may  be  checked. 

Footnotes  7-18.  There  is  nothing  in  any  of  these  which  has  not 
been  exempHfied  in  the  first  six  footnotes.  First  references  to  any 
source  are  full  bibliographical  citations.  Secondary  ones  are  indi- 
cated either  by  the  op.  cit.  formula  or  by  ibid.  Ibid,  can,  as  has  been 
said,  be  used  only  when  the  reference  in  question  is  the  same  as  the 
one  immediately  preceding.  If  there  are  intervening  citations,  the 
formula  is  either  op.  cit.  or  loc.  cit.,  which  is  explained  in  the  com- 
ment on  note  19. 

Footnote  19.  Loc.  cit.  (loco  citato,  "in  the  place  cited")  is  used 
here  because  the  reference  is  to  the  same  place  exactly,  page  and 
all,  as  the  previous  one  from  Hedin.  This  of  course  is  always  the 
case  when  the  reference  in  question  is  a  magazine  article  simply 
located  as  a  whole  in  the  bound  volume.  Loc.  cit.  is  used  to  refer  to 
a  book  only  when  the  citation  is  from  the  same  page  of  the  same 
book  as  previous  references.  Similarly,  op.  cit.  cannot  be  used  if  the 
student  is  using  in  his  notes  more  than  one  book  by  the  same  author. 
For  other  uses  of  loc.  cit.  within  these  footnotes,  compare  notes  22, 
24,  and  27. 

With  this  brief  commentary  as  a  guide,  the  student  should  be 
able  to  decipher  all  the  footnotes  to  this  paper  —  and  these  are  all 
the  types  he  will  in  any  normal  piece  of  research  be  called  upon  to 
know.  The  list  of  abbreviations,  which  can  be  found  in  any  hand- 
book of  composition,  is  easy  to  learn,  and  once  learned  becomes  a 
notable  saver  of  time  and  space. 

The  footnotes  here,  it  will  be  seen,  are  arranged  at  the  bottom  of 
each  page,  and  numbered  consecutively  from  i  to  46.  Again  there 
are  variant  procedures.  Some  instructors  will  ask  that  the  notes  be 
inserted  directly  into  the  body  of  the  paper,  and  lined  off  from  the 
text  above  and  below.  Others  will  prefer  the  method  of  grouping 
all  notes  together  at  the  end,  just  before  the  bibliography.  Still 
others  will  ask  that  they  be  numbered  by  pages,  the  first  note  on 
each  page  being  a  new  number  i.  Any  system  which  is  consistently 
followed  is  permissible. 

The  finishing  of  the  notes  is  the  last  step  but  one  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  paper.  The  final  step  is  the  bibliography,  which  can 
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easily  be  copied  from  those  bibliography  cards  actually  used  in  get- 
ting material  for  the  theme.  This  final  bibliography,  made  up  of 
all  the  titles  listed  in  the  footnotes,  plus  others  which  contributed 
to  the  paper  but  were  not  actually  quoted  or  summarized,  is  listed 
alphabetically  within  sections.  Our  student  has  used  books,  maga- 
zine articles,  encyclopedias,  and  newspapers.  Those  are  the  natural 
divisions  of  his  bibliography. 

When  the  last  key  is  punched,  the  student  has  before  him  the 
following  things:  the  paper  itself,  as  neatly  and  legibly  written  or 
typed  as  he  can  make  it;  the  footnotes,  accurately  copied  and  double 
checked  for  exactness;  and  the  bibliography,  sectioned  and  alpha- 
betized. He  has,  let  us  hope,  learned  something  of  the  technique  of 
library  research,  and  he  has,  most  important  of  all,  given  his  brain 
a  good  strong  workout  on  a  body  of  fact  and  opinion.  He  has 
taken  hold  of  a  problem,  filled  himself  with  information,  made  up 
his  mind,  and  written  as  well  as  he  knew  how  the  opinion  at  which 
he  has  arrived.  It  is  his  own  job,  perhaps  his  first  experience  with 
self-education.  May  it  not  be  the  last. 
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James  Harvey  Robinson,  who  was  Professor  of  History  at  Columbia 
University  for  many  years,  is  best  known  for  his  The  Mind  in  the 
Ma}{ing,  ig2i. 

Bertrand  Russell  is  a  distinguished  British  philosopher  and  mathemati- 
cian. His  most  recent  book  is  Power:  A  New  Social  Analysis,  1938. 

Julian  Huxley,  brother  of  Aldous  Huxley  the  novelist,  is  an  experi- 
mental biologist  and  author  of  many  scientific  works. 

Charles  A.  Beard,  formerly  Professor  of  Politics  at  Columbia  University, 
is  one  of  America's  best  known  liberal  historians.  His  most  in- 
fluential book  is  The  Rise  of  American  Civilization,  written  in 
collaboration  with  Mary  R.  Beard. 

William  Allen  White,  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  American  politics 
and  journalism,  has  long  been  editor  of  the  Emporia,  Kansas, 
Gazette. 

Carl  Joachim  Friedrich,  a  German  scholar,  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Department  of  Government  at  Harvard  University  since  1926. 

Stuart  Chase  is  a  well-known  liberal  publicist.  He  has  written  an 
authoritative  volume  on  Mexico,  and  several  books  on  American 
social  problems,  of  which  Rich  Land,  Poor  Land  (1936)  is  perhaps 
the  most  significant.  Recently  he  has  contributed  to  various  journals 
articles  dealing  largely  with  the  analysis  of  language  and  especially 
the  social  implications  of  meaning.  His  The  Tyranny  of  Words 
(1938)  has  been  a  best-seller. 

Garet  Garrett  (Edward  Peter  Garrett)  is  a  writer  of  fiction  and  ar- 
ticles on  sociological  and  political  subjects.  He  has  held  editorial 
positions  on  several  New  York  newspapers  and  on  The  Wall  Street 
Journal. 
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Harrison  Grey  Fiske,  a  former  theatrical  manager  and  play  director, 
has  served  as  manager  to  many  famous  stars,  including  Otis  Skin- 
ner, George  Axliss,  and  Mrs.  Fiske.  As  the  manager  of  the  Man- 
hattan Theater  in  New  York  he  was  the  director  of  many  hit  shows 
early  in  the  century. 

Irving  Kolodin  is  author  of  "The  Metropolitan  Opera,  1936, 

Henry  Seidel  Canby,  well-known  American  literary  critic,  was  editor 
of  The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature  until  1936.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  English  faculty  of  Yale  University. 

Eduard  C.  Lindeman,  Professor  of  Social  Philosophy  at  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work,  is  a  contributing  editor  of  The  New  Republic 
and  author  of  several  books  on  social  problems. 

Washington  Pezet  was  literary  editor  of  The  Forum  at  the  time  of  the 
Scopes  Trial. 

Frank  R.  Kent,  columnist  and  political  commentator,  is  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  The  Baltimore  Sun. 

Joseph  Wood  Krutch  is  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Nation  and  a  well- 
known  dramatic  critic. 

Arthur  Garfield  Hays,  one  of  America's  leading  labor  lawyers,  is 
chief  counsel  for  the  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Walter  D.  Buchanan  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Fundamentalists  in 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York  at  the  time  of  the  Scopes  Trial. 

Russell  D.  Owen  was  The  New  Yor\  Times' s  special  correspondent  at 
the  Scopes  Trial, 

WooDROw  Wilson,  the  twenty-eighth  President  of  the  United  States, 
had  a  long  career  in  university  teaching  and  administration  before 
he  entered  public  life  as  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  He  received  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  1919. 

Robert  M.  La  Follette,  Sr.,  who  died  in  1925,  was  for  many  years 
United  States  Senator  and  founded  the  Progressive  movement  in 
Wisconsin.  He  was  Progressive  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in 
1924. 

James  Truslow  Adams  is  author  of  many  historical  books,  of  which 
The  Epic  of  America  has  been  most  popular. 

Benito  Mussolini,  who  began  his  political  career  as  a  Marxian  Socialist 
and  labor  journalist,  became  a  nationalist  during  the  Great  War 
and  founded  the  Fascist  Party.  He  has  been  dictator  of  Italy  since 
1923. 
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Bolton  King,  an  English  publicist,  is  known  for  his  writings  on  Italian 

Fascism. 
Dorothy  Thompson,  who  is  Mrs.  Sinclair  Lewis,  has  long  been  famous 

as  a  foreign  correspondent,  and  more  recently  as  a  syndicated  news- 
paper columnist. 
Lion  Feuchtwanger,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  contemporary 

German  writers,  has  lived  in  exile  in  France  since  1933.  Among 

his  novels  are  Power  and  The  ]ew  of  Rome. 
Karl  Marx,  German  political  economist  and  founder  of  the  International 

Socialist  movement,  was  exiled  from  Germany  after  the  revolution 

of  1848.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  England,  where  he  devoted 

himself  to  research  in  economics  and  history  and  collaborated  with 

his  friend  Frederick  Engels  in  writing  many  socialist  books  and 

pamphlets.  He  died  in  1883. 
Henry  Bamford  Parkes,  an  Englishman,  now  teaches  American  History 

at  New  York  University.  He  has  written  extensively  on  Puritanism, 

and  is  the  author  of  a  book  on  Jonathan  Edwards. 
Harold  J.  Laski,  who  is  Professor  of  Politics  at  the  University  of  London, 

is  a  prolific  writer  on  historical  and  political  subjects  and  a  leader 

of  the  British  Labor  Party. 
Marquis  W.  Childs,  Washington  correspondent  of  The  St.  Louis  Post 

Dispatch,  is  author  of  a  widely  read  book,  Sweden:  the  Middle  Way, 

of  which  the  article  "Sweden:  Where  Capitalism  Is  Controlled," 

is  an  epitome. 
Herbert  Agar  writes  a  syndicated  column  for  the  Louisville,  Kentucky, 

Courier-Journal.  He  is  author  of  several  books  on  literary,  historical, 

and  political  subjects,  and  in  1934  received  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in 

History  for  The  People's  Choice. 
Eugene  O'Neill,  probably  the  most  distinguished  of  living  American 

dramatists,  received  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  in  1936. 
J.  Brooks  Atkinson  has  for  many  years  been  dramatic  critic  of  The  New 

Yor^  Times. 
Stark  Young,  critic  and  author  of  the  best-selling  novel  So  Red  the  Rose, 

is  one  of  the  editors  of  The  New  Republic  and  writes  a  weekly  drama 

column  for  that  magazine. 
Richard  Dana  Skinner,  an  American  Catholic  writer,  has  written  on 

economics  as  well  as  on  the  theater.  He  is  author  of  a  critical  volume 

on  Eugene  O'Neill. 
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Montrose  J.  Moses  was  a  distinguished  dramatic  critic  and  author  of 
many  books  and  articles  on  theatrical  subjects. 

Maxwell  Anderson,  one  of  America's  most  successful  playwrights,  has 
attracted  increasing  attention  in  recent  years.  In  1933  he  won  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  Both  Your  Houses,  and  in  1936  his  experiment 
in  verse  drama,  Winterset,  was  given  the  Drama  Critics'  Circle 
award. 

Grenville  Vernon  is  dramatic  critic  of  The  Commonweal. 

Mary  Colum,  an  Irishwoman  and  the  wife  of  the  Irish  poet  Padraic 
Colum,  is  a  literary  critic  of  note  and  literary  editor  of  The  Forum. 
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NOTES  ABOUT  THE  MAKING  OF  THIS  BOOK 


The  text  of  the  book  was  set  on  the  linotype  in  Granjon 
type,  named  purely  out  of  compliment  to  Robert  Granjon,  a 
sixteenth  century  typefounder  and  printer.  George  W.  Jones 
designed  this  type,  neither  copying  a  previous  face  nor 
creating  a  new  one.  The  characteristics  of  the  letters  follow 
more  closely  a  type  used  by  Claude  Garamond,  a  French 
craftsman,  than  do  the  numerous  adaptations  of  types 
named  after  him.  Granjon  type  was  introduced  in  England 
by  Linotype  and  Machinery,  Limited,  in  1926  and  its  obvious 
merit  was  quickly  recognized  there  as  well  as  in  America. 

Choice  of  Granjon  type  for  this  book,  using  the  eleven 
point  size,  aims  toward  a  page  easy  to  read  and  pleasant 
to  look  at,  with  headings  and  subheadings  in  simple  unison 
with  the  text. 

This  book  was  set,  electrotyped  and  printed  by  The  Norwood 
Press  on  paper  made  by  S.  D.  Warren  Company;  bound  by 
The  Riverside  Bindery  and  designed  by  Arthur  WiUiams. 
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